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THE  PRACTICAL  ADVANTAGES  ACCRUING  FROM  THE  STUDY 
OF  ARCHAEOLOGY.  1 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  COLLINGWOOD  BRUCE,  LL.U.,  F.S.A. 
Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upou-Tyne. 

This  age  boasts  of  being  a  practical  one.  Before  a  scheme 
is  adopted,  the  question  is  constantly  heard — "  What  is  the 
use  of  it "?  "  Every  study,  every  enterjDrise,  Avhich  does  not 
tend  more  or  less  directly  to  increase  our  wealth,  our 
power,  or  our  personal  comforts,  is  discountenanced.  Within 
certain  limits  the  principle  is  a  good  one.  Life  is  too  short 
to  spend  any  part  of  it  in  idle  speculation.  But  it  may  be 
pushed  to  too  great  an  extent.  If  we  are  not  to  pursue  any 
course  of  investigation  until  we  can  ascertain  what  the  result 
will  be,  an  end  is  put  at  once  to  all  discovery.  The  question 
— "  What  is  the  use  of  it,"  may  have  been  put  to  Galileo  by 
the  utilitarians  of  his  day,  when  they  observed  him  watching, 
with  intense  earnestness,  the  swinging  of  the  lamp  in  the 
Duomo  of  Pisa,  and  he  would,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  be 
compelled  to  say,  "  I  do  not  know."  How  uselessl}^  to  all 
appearance,  was  Galvani  emplo^'ed  when  he  made  dead  frogs 
kick,  and  Kewton  when  he  blew  soap  bubbles,  and  Watt 
when  he  boiled  water  in  apothecaries'  phials.  And  yet  how 
stupendous  have  been  the  results  of  these  unpretending 
inquirios.  The  students  of  antiquity  are  peculiarly  exposed 
to  the  ridicule  of  the  "  quick-returns '''  school.  These 
utilitarians  tell  us  that  they  have  too  much  to  do  with  the 
stern  realities  of  life  to  dream  over  the  events  of  the  past. 
Men  of  leisure,  they  sa}'-,  may  luxuriate  in  contemplating  the 
graceful  form  of  a  Grecian  vase,  or  exercise  their  imaginations 

'  This   Discourse   was    delivered   at  the   Opening   Meeting,  at  the   Meeting  of  the 
Institute  in  Edinlnirgli,  July  22,  1856. 
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ill  deciplieriug  a  lloman   inscription  ;  but   men   of  business 
liave  something  more  important  to  attend  to. 

Let  us  see,  however,  if  the  study  of  antiquities  has  not 
some  sohd,  tangible,  commercial,  advantages.  In  the  attempt 
to  show  that  it  has,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  branch  of 
the  subject.  I  shall  not  point  to  the  temples  of  ancient 
Greece,  or  to  the  ecclesiastical  structures  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  our  own  island — buildings  which  the  ablest  architects  of 
the  present  day  do  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  imitate — 
but  will  direct  attention  to  the  lloman  division  of  the  great 
field  cultivated  by  the  Archaeological  Institute  and  other 
kindred  societies. 

If  any  one  had  said  to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
when  he  declared  war  against  Russia,  "  My  Lord,  let  me 
advise  3'ou,  before  you  take  a  single  step  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  momentous  enterprise,  to  spend  at  least  one  w^eek  in 
the  study  of  Roman  antiquities," — what  would  have  been 
thought  of  him  1  And  what  would  have  been  thought  of 
the  Minister  who,  in  time  of  such  pressing  emergency,  should 
forsake  the  Cabinet  Council,  and-  neglect  his  despatches,  while 
he  took  a  journey  to  the  north  to  examine  walls  of  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus  ?  What  would  have  been  thought  of  him  "? 
And  3"et,  if  w^e  look  into  it,  the  suggestion  is  not  so  ridiculous 
as  at  first  sight  it  appears.  -Supposing  the  Minister  had 
come  into  Northumberland,  and  had  placed  himself  under 
the  guidance  of  our  local  society,  what  could  w^e  have  shown 
him  there  that  would  have  aided  him  in  directino;  the  w^arlike 
energies  of  this  great  nation  t  The  first  thing  probably  that 
we  would  have  done  would  have  been  to  have  shown  him  the 
Watling  Street,  and  some  other  lines  of  Roman  road  wdiich 
there  exist  in  a  state  of  considerable  perfection.  After  we 
had  "  walked  "  his  Lordship  for  some  miles  over  the  stones 
that  were  laid  in  their  present  bed  nearl}^  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  we  would  have  said  to  him,  "  You  see  here  the 
practice  of  the  Romans.  In  advancing  upon  an  enemy  they 
uniformly  made  the  construction  of  a  road  keep  pace  with 
the  progress  of  the  army.  This  they  did,  not  from  cowardly 
motives,  but  in  order  to  keep  up  the  communication  with 
their  reserves  in  the  rear,  that  their  supplies  might  be  duly 
forwarded ;  and  that,  in  the  case  of  sudden  disaster,  they 
might  make  good  their  retreat.  Here  you  see  how  Agricola 
acted,  when,  in  the  year  80,  he  maiched  against  the  Cale- 
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Joiiians.  Ho  made  roads.  Bo  suro  tliat  iii  directing-  tlic 
energies  of  the  modern  Caledonians  amongst  others,  against 
the  Russians,  you  imi)ress  upon  them  the  necessit}^  of  making 
roads.  Lettliis  be  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to." 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  Prime  Minister  of  that  day  Mas 
too  busy  to  stud}--  antiquities.  It  was  not  until  after  our 
army  had  suftered  the  severest  calamitit'S,  that  a  road  was 
made  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp.  Again,  we  should 
probably  after  this  have  taken  him  to  some  of  our  Ivomnn 
stations  on  the  wall,  and  shown  him  the  care  with  which  a 
Roman  army  was  entrenched  when  it  rested  even  for  a  night. 
At  Borcovicus  we  would  have  furnished  him  with  proofs  for 
believing  that,  Avhen  the  army  sat  down  there  to  build  the 
wall,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  erect  the  thick  stone 
walls  of  their  own  camp,  aii'l  to  rear  the  stone  ban-acks 
which  were  to  form  their  osvn  habitations.  We  should  have 
confirmed  this  opinion  by  referring  him  to  the  sculptures  on 
Trajan's  column,  which  represent  the  soldiers  employed  in 
the  Dacian  campaign  as  being  very  extensively  employed  in 
building  stone  dwellings.  We  should  then  have  pressed 
upon  his  Lordship  the  necessity  of  securing  strong  and  warm 
habitations  for  the  army,  the  moment  they  had  reached  the 
ground  which  they  were  to  occupy  even  for  a  moderate 
length  of  time.  But  what  is  the  use  of  studying  antiquities  ■? 
what  is  the  use  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  past  ages  I 
So  at  least  some  have  thought,  for  though  the  frames  of  our 
soldier}^  are  not  more  hardy  than  were  those  of  the  Romans, 
they  were  exposed  on  the  heights  of  Sebastopol  in  a  M-ay 
that  a  Roman  army  never  would  have  been.  Further,  we 
would  probably  have  drawn  his  attention  very  particularly 
to  the  Roman  method  of  heating  their  apartments  by  hypo- 
causts  ;  and  we  would  have  suggested  to  him  the  adoption 
of  a  similar  method  of  enabling  the  army  to  endure  the 
rigours  of  a  Crimean  winter.  When  fuel  is  scarce,  what 
more  effectual  or  economical  way  can  be  employed  than  by 
making  the  heated  air  to  pass  beneath  the  floors  of  the  rooms  ? 
— one  small  fire  will,  in  this  way,  heat  whole  suites  of  apart- 
ments. But  there  was  not  time  to  study  antiquities,  and  our 
army  was  left  to  bear  up  against  the  extreme  rigours  of 
winter  as  best  they  could.  As  to  the  commissariat  of  the 
Roman  army,  our  stations  on  the  lines  of  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  do  not  teach    us   much,   but  the  instructive  coil 
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around  the  column  of  Trajan  makes  up  for  the  deficiency. 
We  would  have  called  attention  to  the  important  fact  that 
foremost  in  the  preparations  which  Trajan  is  there  represented 
as  making  for  his  campaign  in  Dacia,  is  the  laying  in  of  a 
store  of  hay  for  his  horses.  Tliere  the  hay-stacks  stand  to 
this  day.  Doubtless,  if  the  horses  were  cared  for,  the  men 
would  not  be  neglected.  "We  would  have  said  to  him,  '•  My 
Lord,  let  your  commissariat  be  complete  to  the  most  unim- 
portant article — be  sure  that  you  have  hay  for  your  horses." 
But  no  ;  our  rulers  had  no  time  to  throw  awa}"  upon  the  study 
of  antiquities,  and  our  noble  horses  were  left  on  the  heights 
above  Sebastopol  at  a  temperature  not  much  above  zero,  to 
eat  one  another's  manes  and  tails.  Perhaps  by  this  time  it 
will  appear  that  the  idea  of  even  a  Prime  Minister  paying  a 
little  attention  to  antiquities  is  not  very  absurd.  If  the  evils 
to  which  I  ha»"e  referred  had  been  avoided  by  the  adoption 
of  the  experience  of  the  Romans,  as  taught  us  by  the  monu- 
ments which  they  have  left  us,  halt'-a-year's  income-tax 
would  have  been  saved  to  this  country,  and  this  surely  even 
utilitarians  will  consider  is  a  thing  of  real  importance. 

But  to  turn  to  the  lessons  which  antiquity  gives  us  for  our 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  peace.  The  Romans  were  great 
builders.  Many  of  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  our 
day,  are  remarkable  for  their  magnitude  and  theii'  durability. 
How  vast  a  structure  is  the  Coliseum  at  Rome — how  very 
remarkabl}'-  do  the  lofty  walls  of  Richborough  and  Pevensey 
hang  together.  One  cause  of  the  durability  of  their  erections 
is  the  excellence  of  the  mortar  which  they  employed.  If  we 
had  studied  their  method  of  makino;  and  usino;  it,  our 
buildings  would  not  have  the  tendency  to  fall  to  pieces  which 
they  have.  I  have  been  informed  that,  when  the  Durham 
County  Prisons  had  been  built  at  very  great  expense,  a 
gentleman  requested  to  be  locked  up  in  one  of  the  cells,  and 
to  be  furnished  with  a  piece  of  an  iron  hoop.  In  the  course 
of  an  hour  he  liberated  himself,  and  joined  his  fiiends  as  they 
were  sitting  down  to  dinner.  This  he  could  not  have  done 
if  the  mortar  had  possessed  a  proper  degree  of  tenacity. 
The  necessities  of  our  present  railway  system  have  compelled 
our  engineers  to  pay  attention  to  the  subject  of  mortar,  and 
in  all  our  great  works  a  material  is  now  used  as  good  as  that 
which  was  prepared  by  the  Romans;  but  a  study  of 
antiquities  would  probably  have  caused  the  revival  of  this 
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important  part  of  the  craft  of  a  builder  to  liavc  been  carliei' 
effected. 

Wlion  the  station  of  Ilunnum  on  the  wall  of  Hadrian  was 
being-  pulled  to  pieces  some  years  ago,  an  eminent  architect 
in  Newcastle,  Mr.  Dobson,  carefully  examined  the  buildings 
which  it  contained.  He  noticed  with  considerable  interest 
the  mode  in  which  the  flues  were  brought  up  the  sides  of  the 
walls  from  the  hypocausts  below.  The  hint  was  not  lost 
upon  him.  He  was  at  the  time  engaged  in  building  a  house 
in  a  damp  situation,  and  he  was  anxious  to  devise  some 
means  of  prerenting  the  wet  forcing  itself  thi'ough  the  walls. 
He  at  once  resolved  to  substitute  a  thin  brick  wall  instead  of 
the  ordinary  wooden  stoothing  on  the  inside  of  the  main 
stone  wall,  leaving  a  small  space  between  them,  but  tying 
them  together  at  intervals.  The  plan  answered  admirably, 
and  he  has  adopted  it  ever  since.  He  named  it  to  Mr. 
Smirke,  who  also  adopted  it.  Some  people  cannot  under- 
stand what  is  the  use  of  stud3'ing  antiquities,  but  if  their 
bones  creak  with  rheumatic  pains,  they  will  perhaps  compre- 
hend the  usefulness  of  any  means  that  can  be  devised  of 
preventing  the  incursion  of  the  malady. 

After  this  country  had  suffered  two  or  three  times  from 
that  dreadful  scourge  the  Asiatic  cholera,  our  rulers  were 
taught  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  sewerage  of  towns, 
and  of  prohibiting  intramural  interments.  If  they  had 
studied  antiquities,  and  had  profited  by  the  experience  of  the 
llomans,  that  dreadful  infliction,  so  far  as  it  is  dependent 
upon  second  causes,  might,  in  a  great  measure,  have  been 
avoided.  Tlie  Roman  station,  the  interior  arrangements  of 
which  I  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  examining,  is 
Bremenium,  the  modern  High  llochester.  It  is  situated  in 
a  bleak  and  desolate  region  of  Northumberland,  which  even 
now  fills  the  heart  of  a  townsman  with  horror.  It  is  the 
most  advanced  post  in  England,  and  must  necessarily  have 
been  one  of  great  danger.  Notwithstanding  the  necessity  of 
constructing  the  fortress  as  hastily  as  possible,  a  complete 
system  of  drainage  was  adopted  before  the  foundation  of  a 
single  dwelling  had  been  laid.  Extensive  excavations  have 
lately  been  made  here  ;  first,  by  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, and  afterwards  by  the  Newcastle  Society  under  his 
Grace's  generous  encoui-agemcnt.  We  found  that  the 
station  had  been   rebuilt  on    two   or   three   different  occa- 
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sious  ;  but  below  the  lowest  foundation  were  carefully- 
constructed  channels,  some,  as  we  supposed,  for  carrying  oft" 
the  waste  water,  others  for  introducing  the  pure  stream.  I 
need  not  refer  to  the  Cloaca  Maxima  at  Rome. 

With  reference  to  extramural  interments,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  in  the  stations  in  the  north  of  England  to  show 
that  the  law  of  the  twelve  tables  upon  this -subject  were 
strictly  observed  in  barbarous  Britain  in  the  second  century, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  more  enlightened 
times. 

I  come  now  to  minor  matters.  In  forming  a  brick  arch 
with  bricks  of  the  usual  form,  the  workman  must  be  careful 
to  put  a  larger  proportion  of  mortar  on  the  outer  rim  of  the 
circle  than  the  inner,  and  the  wooden  framework  used  in  its 
construction  must  be  retained  in  its  place  until  the  mortar 
soHdifies.  If  bricks  be  made  with  sides  radiating  from  a 
centre,  as  the  ordinary  stone  voussoirs  of  a  bridge  do,  they 
can  be  laid  in  their  bed  quickly,  and  without  claiming  any 
extraordinary  care,  and  the  work  will  stand  any  amount  of 
pressure  as  soon  as  the  arch  is  turned.  Only  a  year  or  two 
have  passed  since  it  occurred  to  our  builders  to  have  bricks 
made  of  this  construction.  If  they  had  studied  antiquities, 
they  would  have  observed  barrel  drains  in  our  Roman 
stations,  formed  of  wedge-shaped  bricks,  and  we  might  long 
aij;o  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  contrivance. 

Once  more  ; — no  one  asks,  what  is  the  use  of  the  culinary 
art.  Some  articles  of  interest  taken  from  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  have  latel}^  been  added  to  the  Duke  of  Xorthumber- 
land's  collection  at  Alnwick  Castle.  I  am  informed  that 
when  the  master  cook  was  introduced  into  the  museum,  he 
was  struck  with  the  admirable  practical  form  of  some  cooking- 
utensils.  I  have  here  a  sketch  of  a  sort  of  gravy  strainer, 
which  he  pronounced  better  than  any  he  had.  The  peculiarity 
of  it  consists  in  its  rim  being  turned  slightly  inwards,  so  that 
it  can  be  slightly  shaken  over  the  joint,  without  the  risk  of 
any  of  the  unstrained  gravy  coming  over  the  edge. 

I  have  now  done. — I  have  selected  a  few  facts  for  the  satis- 
faction of  a  very  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  make  too 
indiscriminate  a  use  of  the  question,  cui  bono  V  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  apologise  to  the  instructed  antiquary  for  the  low 
ground  I  have  taken, — for  having  attempted  to  view  his 
exalted   science   from    so   homely  a   position.      I  am   well 
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aware  that  I  might  ha\c  taken  a  very  ilifTereiit  stand. 
Archaeology  is  tlie  liandmaid  of  history.  It  sn|)phes  many 
of'tlie  facts  with  wliicli  the  historian  deals.  The  docnmentary 
materials  available  lor  the  compilation  of  the  early  histoi-y 
of  Britain  are  exceedingly  scanty.  AVlien  we  have  exhausted 
the  brief  narratives  of  Cicsar  and  Tacitus,  Ave  have  little  on 
which  we  can  rely.  For  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  mighty 
movements  that  occurred  during  the  long  period  that  elapsed 
between  the  arrival  of  Cecsar  and  the  departure  of  the 
Romans,  we  are  entirel}^  dependent  upon  the  spade  and  the 
pickaxe.  Again,  as  confirmatory  of  documentary  history, 
how  invaluable  are  the  researches  of  the  archaeologist.  We 
have  had  a  most  striking  illustration  of  this  recently  in  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon. 

But,  still  to  confine  myself  to  Romano-British  ground,  let 
me  give  3'ou  one  example.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  at  the  battle  of 
the  Grampians  Agricola  ordered  three  Batavian  cohorts  and 
two  Tungrian  to  close  with  the  enemy,  and  bring  them  to  a 
hand-to-hand  engagement.  At  Falkirk,  I  lately  saw  an  altar 
dedicated  to  Hercules  by  a  body  of  Tungrians.  In  a  broken 
stone,  also,  found  on  the  line  of  Graham's  B^dce,  I  think  I 
recognise  a  dedication  by  a  cohort  of  Batavians.  At  all 
events,  upon  the  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall  we  have  several 
slabs  and  altars  bearing  the  name  of  Batavian  and  Tungrian 
troops.  'Now,  wdio  can  fail  to  perceive  the  vitality  with  which 
such  discoveries  invest  the  pages  of  the  chronicler  1  But 
archaeology  is  not  simply  valuable  as  a  purveyor  of  facts  and 
evidences  for  the  use  of  the  historian.  It  elevates  the  mind 
of  man  ;  it  enlarges  his  soul  ;  it  divests  us  of  a  part  of  our 
selfishness  ;  it  lifts  us  out  of  the  rut  of  our  ever^^-day  life  ; 
it  makes  our  hearts-  beat  in  sympathy  wath  those  who  cannot 
repay  us  even  the  "  tribute  of  a  sigh  ; "  it  educes  affections 
which  bless  us  and  tend  to  make  us  blessings  to  all  around, 
but  which  are  apt  to  be  dried  up  by  too  long  and  too  intimate 
an  acquaintance  with  the  market-place  and  the  exchange. 
I  trust  that  these  few  homely  statements  may  serve  to  show 
that  a  due  investigation  of  the  creditor  and  debtor  side  of 
the  account  will  give  a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of 
Archaeology. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  PRECIOUS  OBJECTS  PRESENTED  BY  QUEEN 
THEODELINDA  TO  THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST, 
AT   MOXZA. 

Few  travellers  visit  Milan  without  proceeding  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  "Noble  and  Royal  Basilica"  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  city  of  Monza,  situated  about  twelve  miles 
from  the  capital.  Famous  in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  as  the 
depository  of  the  celebrated  Iron  Crown,  it  is  more  so  with 
the  Lombards  as  possessing  remarkable  examples  of  gold- 
smiths' work  in  its  treasury — gifts  made  by  their  kings  and 
queens  at  the  shrine  of  the  Baptist,  when  they  were  an 
independent  nation,  and  possessed  the  greater  part  of 
Italv.  The  names  of  Autharick,  Agilulf,  and  above  all  of 
Flavia  Theodelinda,  are  mentioned  by  a  Lombard  at  the 
present  day  much  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  King 
Arthur  was  with  us  in  the  middle  ages,  when  England  was  a 
second-rate  kingdom,  and  the  work  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
was  believed  to  be  pure  and  true  history. 

We  all  know  how  often  it  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  antiquary, 
after  reading  a  particular  account  in  his  guide-book  of  the 
objects  of  antiquity  in  some  museum  or  treasury,  to  find  that 
he  has  been  greatly  deceived,  and  that  his  journey  might 
have  been  spared.  This  is  not  the  case  at  Monza :  here, 
at  least,  tradition  has  been  a  faithful  guide,  and  when  the 
traveller  enters  the  small  domed  octagonal  treasury,  and 
the  custode  has  unlocked  the  various  doors  contained  in 
the  side  walls,  a  mass  of  goldsmith's  work  is  presented  to  his 
view,  sufficient  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  art  from 
the  end  of  the  Vlth  century  to  the  present  times.  The 
nucleus  of  this  was  the  gift  of  Queen  Theodelinda,  the 
foundress  of  the  church  ;  here  we  ma}^  give  a  short  notice 
of  her  life,  before  entering  into  the  description  of  her  gifts. 
For  this  purpose  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  history  of 
Paulus  Diaconus,  availing  ourselves  at  the  same  time  of  the 
dates  assigned  by  his  learned  editor  (Muratori,  Ital.  Script. 
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vol.  i.).  We  must  premise,  that  Autharick,  King  of  the 
Lombards,  had,  in  588,  been  promised  the  sister  of 
Childebert,  King  of  tlie  Franks,  in  marriage,  but  the  lady 
had  been  given  instead  to  llcccared.  King  of  the  Spanish 
Goths,  the  reason  alleged  being  that  the  latter  king  and  his 
nation  had  abjured  Arianism,  whereas  the  Lombards  were 
still  in  error.  Zanctti  supposes  that  the  real  cause  was  in  the 
intrigues  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  who  viewed  wdth  displeasure 
an  alliance  likely  to  compromise  the  feuds  between  the 
Franks  and  their  natural  enemies,  the  Lombards. 

In  the   third  book,  and  chapter  xxix.,  Paulus  Diaconus 
has  given  the  following  interesting  narrative  : — 

"  After  these  things.  King  Authari  (sic)  sent  ambassadors 
to  Bavaria,  who  might  demand  the  daughter  of  Garibald 
their  King  in  marriage  for  him.     He,  receiving  them  kindly, 
promised  that  he  would  give  his  daughter  Theudelinda^  to 
Authari.     The  ambassadors,  on  their  return,   related  these 
things  to  Authari,  who  desiring  to  see  his  bride,  chose  one 
of  his  most  faithful  followers,  a  little  older  than  himself,  and 
without  delay  set  out  wdth  him  for  Bavaria.'^     And  when, 
after  the  custom  of  ambassadors,  they  had  been  introduced, 
and  he  who  was  the  elder  had  made  his  salutation,  Authari, 
perceiving  he  was  known  by  none  of  the  people  present, 
approached  nearer  the  King  Garibaldus,  and  said,  '  My  lord 
the  King  Authari  has  sent  me  here  especially  for  this  pur- 
pose that  I  should  behold  your  daughter,  his  bride,  wdio  is 
about  to  be  our  Lady.'     And  wdien  the  King,  hearing  these 
things,  had  commanded  his  daughter  to  appear,  and  Authari 
had  seen  that  she  was  sufficiently  handsome,  and  that  she 
pleased  him  well  in  all  things,  he  said  to  the  King,  '  Foras- 
much as  we  behold  the  person  of  your  daughter  to  be  such 
that  rightly  we  may  hope  to  have  her  for  our  Queen,  if  it 
may  please  your  Majesty,  we  would  wish  to  take  a  cup  of 
wine  from  her  hand,  as  we  shall  do  hereafter.'     And   wdien 
the  King,  consenting,  had  commanded  it  thus  to  be  done,  she 
having  received  the  cup  of  wine,  offered  it  to  him  wdio  was 
the  elder.     Then   she  offered  it  to  Authari,  being  ignorant 
that  he  was  about  to  be  her  husband.    He,  after  that  he  had 


1  The  name  of  the  queen  is  thus  written  ^  yt  ^thelbert  did  tlie  same  thing,  but 

by  Paulus  Diaconus  throughout  his  narra-  with  a  very  unfortunate  issue.    See  Roger 

tive  ;    and    the    king's    name   is  written  of   VVendover,  under  date  792  ;   also  the 

"  AutViari."  Saxon  Chronicle. 
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drunk,  returned  the  cup,  and  touched  her  hand,  no  one  being 
aware,  witli  his  finger,  and  drew  his  right  hand  from  his 
forehead  to  his  hps  (dextram  siiam  sibi  a  fronte  per  nasum 
ac  lacicm  produxit).  She,  bkishing  greatly,  related  these 
things  to  her  nurse,  who  rephed,  unless  this  man  had  been 
the  king  himself,  and  your  future  husband,  he  would  not 
have  dared  to  touch  you  at  all.  But  he  received  a  guard 
from  the  King,  and  having  arrived  on  his  return  near  to  the 
borders  of  Italy,  raised  himself  as  much  as  he  could  upon 
his  horse,  and  struck  the  nearest  tree  with  his  axe,  using  his 
whole  force,  and  added,  moreover,  these  words  :  '  Such  are 
the  strokes  of  Authari.'  And  when  he  had  said  these 
things,  then  the  Bavarians  understood  that  their  companion 
was  King  Authari  himself  After  some  time,  Garibaldus, 
being  troubled  by  the  invasion  of  the  Franks,  Theudelinda 
his  daughter,  with  Gundoald  her  brother,  fled  to  Italy,  and 
sent  news  of  her  arrival  to  Authari,  her  husband,  who  imme- 
diately met  her  w^ith  great  pomp,  and  married  her  on  the  Ides 
of  May,  A.D.  589,  in  Campo  Sardis,  which  is  situated  above 
Verona  ;  and  there  was  there,  among  other  of  the  Lombard 
Dukes,  Agilulf,  Duke  of  Turin,  to  whom  a  certain  boy,  a 
soothsayer,  who  foretold  the  future  by  diabolical  art,  thus 
said  (when  a  log  which  was  placed  in  the  royal  barriers  had 
been  struck  by  lightning),  '  this  woman,  who  lately  has 
married  our  King,  will  be  your  wife  after  no  very  long  time/ 
Which  he  hearing,  threatened  that  he  would  cut  off  his  head 
if  he  mentioned  anything  more  about  it  ;  to  whom  the  latter 
replied, '  You  indeed  may  kill  me,  but  you  cannot  alter  the 
fates.'     '''     *     * 

"  In  590,  King  Authari  died  at  Pavia  from  poison,  as  it 
was  reported,  after  he  had  reigned  six  years.  The  Queen 
Theudelinda,  who  much  pleased  the  Lombards,  was  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  Royal  dignity,  they  agreeing  that  whomso- 
ever she  should  choose  from  the  Lombards  for  a  husband, 
should  be  their  king.  She,  indeed,  having  held  council  with 
the  most  prudent,  chose  Agilulf,  Duke  of  Turin,  whom  imme- 
diately she  commanded  to  come  to  her  ;  and  she  herself 
hastened  to  the  town  of  Lomello,  and  when  he  had  met  her, 
she  commanded  him  to  be  seated,  and  after  some  talk, 
ordered  wine  to  be  brought,  of  which,  when  she  herself  had 
first  tasted,  she  offered  the  remainder  to  Agilulf  He 
receiving  the  cup,  kissed  her  hand  reverently,  and  the  Queen, 
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laugliing,  but  at  the  same  time  blusliing,  said,  it  does  not 
beliove  liim  to  kiss  the  hand  who  ought  to  kiss  the  moutli. 
Why  sliould  I  relate  more  ?  Tlie  nuptials  were  celebrated 
Avitii  great  joy,  and  Agilulf,  who  was  a  relation  of  the  King 
Authari,  received  the  royal  dignity  in  the  month  of 
November."     (Ibid.  chap,  xxxiv.) 

"  593.  In  these  daystlie  most  wise  and  holy  Pope  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  the  city  of  Rome,  wrote  four  books  concerning  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  which  book  is  called  the  '  Dialoo-ue,' 
because  he  represents  himself  as  talking  with  his  deacon 
Peter.  The  aforesaid  pope  dedicated  these  books  to  Theude- 
linda,  because  he  knew  that  she  w^as  attached  to  the  faith  of 
Christ,  and  given  to  good  works."     (Lib,  iv.,  chap,  v.) 

"  By  means  of  this  Queen  much  good  was  effected  for  the 
Church  of  God  ;  foi-  the  Lombards,  while  they  held  the  errors 
of  the  Gentiles,  had  seized  on  nearly  all  the  substance  of  the 
Church.  But  the  King  being  moved  by  the  supplication  of 
the  Queen,  both  held  the  Catholic  faith,  and  enriched  the 
Church  with  many  possessions  ;  and  the  bishops,  wdio  had 
been  depressed  and  abject,  were  restored  to  their  accustomed 
dignity."  ^     (Chap,  vi.) 

The  next  event  recorded  is  that  the  exarch  of  Ravenna 
caused  several  cities  of  Lombardy  to  be  betrayed  to  him, 
and  how  Aoilulf,  after  various  successes,  besieo-ed  Rome. 
But  by  means  of  Theodelinda,  St.  Gregory  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  Lombards,  and  the  letters  are  given, 
written  by  him  to  Theodelinda  and  Agilulf  The  historian 
subsequently  relates  that, — "  About  this  time  Theudelinda, 
the  Queen,  dedicated  the  Royal  Basilica  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
which  she  had  constructed  at  Monza,  and  enriched  it  with 
many  ornaments  of  gold  and  silver,  and  with  estates." 
(Chap,  xxii.) 

"  In  which  place,  also,  Theodoric,  formerly  King  of  the 
Goths,  had  constructed  a  palace,  because  the  place,  on 
account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  Alps,  was  temperate  and  whole- 
some in  time  of  summer.  There,  also,  the  same  Queen  built 
her  palace,  in  which,  also,  she  caused  certain  deeds  of  the 
Lombards  to  be  painted  :    in  which  paintings  it  is  clearly 


•^  Arianism,  it  would  appear,  was  but  death    of  Agilulf,  we   are   told,  that  not 

partially    destroyed   in    Lombardy,     for  only    was  the   King  infected  with  heresy, 

duriug  the  reign  of  Rotharis,  who  ascended  but  that  in  almost  every  city  there  were 

the    throne    twenty-two   yeai-s   after   the  two  bishops,  one  Catholic  and  one  Arian. 
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shown  how  the  Lombards  of  that  time  shaved  the  hair  of  the 
head,  and  what  their  costume  was  hke  ;  for,  indeed,  they 
shaved  the  back  of  the  head,  having  long  hair  which  hung 
down  to  the  chin,  divided  by  a  parting  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  Their  garments  were  loose,  and  chiefly  of  linen,  such 
as  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  accustomed  to  wear,  adorned  with 
broad  borders  woven  of  different  colours  ;  tl>eir  shoes  Avere 
open  down  to  the  toe,  retained  by  crossed  bands  of  leather. 
Afterwards,  they  took  to  w^ear  hosen,  over  which,  when 
riding,  they  had  drawers  of  a  red  colour  ;  "^  but  this  custom 
they  adopted  from  the  Romans/'     (Chap,  xxiii.) 

In  the  26th  chapter,  the  historian  relates  that  in  the  year 
603,  "  a  son  was  born  to  Agilulf  the  King,  and  Theudelinda 
the  Queen,  in  the  palace  at  Monza,  who  was  called  Adaloaldus. 
The  year  afterwards  Adaloaldus  was  baptised  in  St.  John  at 
Monza."  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Gregory  to  Theode- 
linda,  congratulating  her  on  the  birth  of  her  son,  of  which 
the  following  is  the  most  important  passage  for  our  purpose  : 
"  To  our  most  excellent  son  Adaloald  we  have  sent  a  reli- 
quary, that  is,  a  cross  wqth  the  wood  of  the  holy  cross  of  our 
Lord,  and  a  lectionary  of  the  Gospels,  enclosed  in  a  Persian 
case  ;  and  to  my  daughter,  his  sister,  Ihave  sent  three  rings, 
two  with  hyacinths,  and  one  with  an  albula."  This  cross  still 
remains  in  the  treasury. 

In  605,  Adaloald  was  crowned  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

In  615,  Agilulf,  who  also  was  called  Ago,  died  after  he  had 
reigned  twenty-five  years,  leaving  in  the  kingdom  his  son 
Adaloaldus,  a  boy,  together  with  his  mother  Theodelinda. 
Under  their  government  the  churches  w^ere  restored,  and 
many  gifts  presented  to  the  holy  places.  But  when  Ada- 
loaldus went  mad,  after  he  had  reigned  ten  years  with  his 
mother,  he  was  ejected  from  the  kingdom,  and  Arioaldus 
was  put  into  his  place  by  the  Lombards.^ 

Thus  much  for  the  history  of  Theodelinda.  There  is,  un- 
fortunately, very  little  to  be  added  to  it  ^  beyond  the  date  of 

*  Tubrugos  birreos.     See  Ducange.  posing  that  Boccaccio,  having  got  hold  of 
^  Arioaldus  is  supposed  to  have  been       the   story  (which   to  a  certain  degree  re- 

the  first    liusband    of     Gundiberga,    the  sembles  that  told  of  Gyges  and  Candaules 

dau;ihter  of  Theodelinda.  J)y  Herodotus),  added  the  names  to  give 

*  Boccaccio,  indeed,  in  the  second  novel  it  more  interest  ;  he  has  done  the  same 
of  the  third  day  of  the  Decameron,  relates  thing  in  the  second  novel  of  the  seventh 
a  story  concerning  Theodelinda,  Agilulf  day,  and  the  >-ixth  novel  of  the  ninth  day 
and  a  groom  ;  but  as  it  occurs  in  no  oiher  — both  of  which  are  taken  from  the 
writer  with  these  names  attached  to  it,  we  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius. 

bhall  probably  not  be  very  wrong  in  sup- 
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her  death,  which  Zaiictti  thinks  occurred  previously  to  tlie 
deposition  of  her  son  in  (')-2~).  There  is  no  document  on  the 
subject,  and  we  only  know  that  her  obit  was  celebrated  on 
a  jiarticular  day. 

Tradition  has  added  two  circumstances,  which  are 
recorded  in  the  "  Chronicon  Modoetiense  "  '  of  Bonincontro, 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  XlV^th  century.  The  first  is 
that  the  Queen  wishing  to  build  her  Basilica,  it  was  revealed 
to  her  in  a  dream  that  the  new  building  should  be  erected 
on  the  spot  where  the  Holy  Ghost  should  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  dove.  This  did  not  take  place  until  many  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Queen  saw  a  dove  alight  on  a  large  vine. 
The  dove  said  "  Modo,"  and  the  Queen  replied,  "  Etiam  ;  " 
thence  the  name  Modoetia.  The  altar  of  the  church  was 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  vine  stood,  and  the  tree  itself 
was  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  w^est  door,  which  in 
the  time  of  the  author  of  the  Chronicle  had  been  placed  in  a 
doorway  in  one  of  the  aisles,  and  was  called  the  "  porta  vitae." 

The  other  tradition  affirms  that  all  the  gold,  silver,  and 

jewels  given  by  the  Queen  were  made  from  an  idol  which 

her  husband  was  in  the  habit  of  worshipping.     The  Arians 

of  the  Vlth  century  were  become  idohitors  in  the  eyes  of  the 

.  XlVth. 

Let  us  now  consider  wdiat  objects  Theodelinda  did 
present  to  the  church,  and  how  many  have  come  down  to 
our  own  day.  Frisi  enumerates  the  following  as  existing  in 
his  time. 

The  first  is  the  cross  of  gold  sent  to  Adaloaldus  by  Pope 
Gregory  ;  it  is  2  j  in.  wide  by  3  long,  of  pure  gold  ;  in  front, 
underneath  a  very  thick  crystal,  is  a  Greek  Crucifixion, 
engraved  and  filled  with  niello.  Our  Lord  is  dressed  in  the 
tunic,  but  without  the  crown  of  thorns.  The  Blessed  Virgin 
and  St.  John  are  at  the  sides,  and  the  letters  and  inscription 
are  Greek.  Behind  this  and  the  back  of  the  cross  is  a  cavity, 
sufficient  to  contain  a  relique  :  most  probably,  it  even  now 
contains  the  wood  of  the  true  cross.  The  back  itself  has 
simply  a  raised  pattern  on  it.  The  cross  is  used  on  certain 
occasions  at  the  present  time. 

The  next  thing  is  the  papyrus,  containing  an  inventory  of 
the  oils  from  lamps  burning  at  Rome  before  the  tombs  of 

'  Murutori,  vol.  xii.  p.  1072. 
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the  Martyrs,  sent  by  the  Pope  Gregory  to  the  Queen.  In 
the  mid»lle  of  the  XVIlth  century  this  papyrus  was 
removed  from  the  church  into  the  Museo  Settahano,  and 
was  not  brought  back  until  1777.  It  was  conveyed  with  the 
other  treasuies  to  France  in  1790,  and  was  restored  with 
them  in  1813.  The  oils  were  discovered  at  the  end  of  last 
century,  concealed  in  the  great  altar  ;  they  are  enclosed  in 
leaden  ampulla},  enriched  with  subject  from  the  Scriptures. 
There  were  six  varieties,  all  of  which  have  been  engraved  by 
Frisi,  in  vol.  i.,  pp.  4  and  5,  edit.  1794.  The  workmanship 
and  inscriptions  are  Greek. 

The  third  is  the  crown  of  Theodelinda,  a  plain  circlet, 
enriched  with  a  vast  quantit}''  of  gems  of  more  or  less  value, 
among  which  are  conspicuous  a  great  many  pieces  of  mother- 
of-pearl.® 

The  treasury,  as  we  learn  from  inventories,  as  well  as 
from  the  celebrated  bas-relief  over  the  door  (generally  con- 
sidered to  be  about  two  or  three  centuries  posterior  to 
Theodelinda,  but  which,  I  apprehend,  is  very  much  later), 
anciently  possessed  three  other  crowns,  the  first  of  which  is 
the  iron  crown,  now  shown  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  it.  In 
point  of  art,  it  is  very  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
cloissonne  enamels,  and  in  point  of  antiquarianism  for  the 
small  thin  rim  of  iron  attached  to  the  inside.  Although 
composed  of  the  metal  most  subject  to  oxidation,  this  betra^^s 
no  signs  of  rust,  while  the  original  file-marks  tell  us  that 
cleaning  lias  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  fact.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention  that  tradition  asserts  this  rim  to  have 
been  formed  from  a  nail  used  in  our  Lord's  Passion.  The 
second  crown  was  that  of  Theodelinda's  husband,'^  Agilulf ;  it 
was  divided  into  fifteen  divisions,  containing  our  Lord  seated 
between  two  angels  and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  The  divisions 
were  formed  by  twisted  columns,  from  the  top  of  which 
sprouted  branches  of  laurel.  These,  and  even  the  columns, 
have  a  very  suspicious  appearance,  as  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  plates  of  Muratori  and  Frisi.  The  inscription  ran 
thus,  in  uncial  letters  :  "  Agilulfus  gratia  Dei  vir  gloriosus 
Kex  totius  Italise  offert  Sancto  Johanni  IJaptistae  in  Ecclesia 

"  Tlieopliilus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  9').  alludes  to  turque  ut  supra." 

tlie   practice  of  using  mother-of-pearl  in  ^  Aiiilulf's  crown  was  stolen,  and  melted 

;:olcJ8mitli'8     work:  —  "Secaiitur    etiam  at  Paris  in   1804.     All  the  three   crowns 

•  lionchjc  marinue  per  partes  et  indeliuian-  are  en;:raved  in  Muratori,  and  in  the  va- 

tur  tnargaritte,  in  auro  satis  utiles,  poliuu-  rious  editions  of  Frisi. 
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Modicia."  Of  the  third  crown  wq  have  no  notice  :  it  was 
probably  that  of  Berengarius.  It  appears,  from  various 
quotations  given  by  Frisi,  tliat  it  was  a  common  custom  for 
monarchs  to  give  their  crowns  to  the  churches.  In  our 
own  country  King  Canute  did  the  same.^ 

The  tympanum  of  the  west  door  also  shows  us  a  great 
vase  or  chalice,  with  handles  ;  this,  being  one  of  the  most 
precious  objects  of  the  treasury,  Avas  of  course  one  of  the  first 
to  be  pawned  on  any  emergency. 

There  was  also  a  cup  of  oriental  agate,  enriched  with 
silver  gilt,  forty-six  precious  stones  and  ninety-five  pearls. 

Both  of  these,  as  well  as  a  corporal,  embroidered  in  gold 
and  gems  by  Theodelinda  herself,  have  disappeared. 

The  cup  of  sapphire,  also  shown  on  the  tympanum  (the 
sculpture  in  IMuratori's  time  still  retaining  traces  of  the 
colour  with  which  it  w^as  anciently  painted),  is  to  be  found 
in  the  sacristy  at  the  present  day,  but  the  original  mounting 
has  long  since  disappeared.  How^ever,  it  has  been  supplied 
by  a  very  beautiful  work  of  the  XVth  century,  and  if  we  may 
believe  a  document  quoted  by  Frisi,  1490  was  the  date  of  the 
alteration. 

At  the  present  day  the  sapphire,  which  is  about  3 J  inches 
diameter,  is  believed  to  be  simply  one  of  those  precious  glass 
fiibrics  of  antiquity  wdiich,  like  the  Santo  Catino  of  Genoa, 
were  in  the  middle  ages  so  often  mistaken  for  gems.'^ 

The  next  object  is  the  Evangelarium  of  Theodelinda,  bound 
in  gold,  and  ornamented  with  eight  cameos,  four  on  either  side. 
In  tlie  middle  is  a  cross,  surrounded  by  a  border,  running 
round  the  margin  ;  the  cross  is  partly  composed  of  precious 
stones,  and  partly  by  a  pattei-n  formed  by  red  glass  set  in 
gold  ;  the  border  is  wholly  of  the  latter  material.  In  two 
parallel  lines,  running  quite  across  the  field,  are  these  words 
in  Roman  capitals  :  "  De  donis  dei  off'erit  Theodelinda  regina 
gloriosissima  Sancto  Johanni  Bapt.  in  Basilica  quam  ipsa 
fundavit  in  Modicia  prope  pal.  suum."  ^ 

'  Roger  of  VVendover,  under  the  year  delinda  or   Berengarius  present  us   with 

1035.  enamel,   properly  so    called.       The    only 

2  Theophilus  gives  directions  to  make  exception  is  the  iron  crown,  which  some 
light  purple  glass,  lib.  11.  chap.  viii. ;  and  writers  assert  to  have  been  a  gilt  from 
in  chap.  X.  of  the  same  book,  he  also  tells  the  Emperor  Phocas  to  Agilult,  but  we 
us  how  to  make  glass  vases.  have  no  proof  of  this,  except  tradition, — 

3  Theophilus  does  not  mention  the  red  not  a  very  safe  guide  when  unsupported 
glass  mosaic.     On  the  other  hand,  none  of  by  other  evidence. 

the  objects  which  can   be  traced  to  Theo- 
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Another  gift  was  a  golden  cross  (probably  processional), 
with  a  silver  handle.  On  one  side  there  was  represented  in 
relief  the  life  of  Christ,  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Precursor. 
In  the  centre  was  a  circle  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin 
attended  by  four  angels,  with  the  Queen  at  her  feet.  This, 
fioni  tlie  costume  of  the  angels,  was  evidently  a  restoration  of 
the  XVth  or  XVIth  century,  but  the  attidudeof  Theodelinda 
is  so  like  that  of  Suger  in  the  stained  glass  at  St.  Denis,  that 
it  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  an  original  was  followed  in 
this  instance  at  least.  Frisi  has  engraved  this  part  of  the 
cross,  but  as  the  original  was  melted  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war  during  the  consulate  of  Napoleon,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  on  its  authenticity. 

The  hen  and  chickens,  of  which  I  have  presented  a 
drawing  to  the  Institute,  although  represented  on  the 
tympanum  along  with  the  other  things,  and  mentioned  in  the 
inventory,  has,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  artistic  appearance, 
when  we  consider  the  period  at  which  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  executed.  It  is  just  probable  that  when  the  jewels 
were  stolen  at  Avignon,  this  may  have  been  among  those 
broken  up  and  afterwards  restored  by  Antellotto  Bracchio- 
forte  in  the  middle  of  the  XlVth  centur}^  As  it  is,  only 
the  golden  birds  can  claim  any  antiquity,  the  bottom,  or  plateau, 
being  of  copper  gilt,  the  Original,  probabl}^,  having  found  its 
way  to  the  mint  at  Milan,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
]\ruch  has  been  written  concerning  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
this  ornament :  the  most  probable 
explanation  is,  that  it  was  simply 
a  plateau  to  ornament  a  banquet- 
ting  table. 

Besides  a  rich  paten  of  gold, 
enricli£d  with  many  pearls  and 
jewels,  which,  has  disappeared, 
there  remain  to  be  noticed  only 
two  more  of  the  gifts  of  Theode- 
linda  ;  these,  of  the  least  intrinsic 
value  of  all  her  donations,  are  at 
the  same  time  almost  unique  ex- 
amples of  the  comb  and  flabellum. 

As      to       the      comb,       it       is     met      Section  and  eud.  Comb  of  Xheodelmda. 

with    in    the  various  inventories  which  have  been  taken  at 
Monza  in  the  Xllltli  and  XlVth  centuries,  being   in  most 
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cases  called  the  Queen's  comb — "Pecteii  Regina?."  The 
engraving  will  give  a  better  idea  of  it  than  any  description. 
It  is  formed  of  ivory,  enclosed  in  a  filagree  setting  of  silver 
gilt.  The  accompanying  section  shows  the  construction  and 
adjustment  of  the  various  parts,  ivory  and  metal ;  as  also  the 
open-work  and  jewels,  and  the  teeth  of  the  comb,  still  in  fail- 
preservation.  The  woodcuts  (section  and  end  view)  are  on  a 
scale  of  two-thirds  of  the  original  size.  A  comb  of  precisely 
similar  form,  but  without  the  setting,  is  figured  in  Mr. 
J.  Y.  Akerman's  Remains  of  8axon  Pagandom,  Plate  xxxi. 
Fiff.  1.  This  latter  was  found  in  1771  on  Barliam  Downs, 
al)Out  five  miles  from  Canterbury,  in  the  grave,  evidently, 
of  a  female.  The  remark  of  Paulus  Diaconus  is  thus  con- 
firmed in  the  resemblance  of  the  costume  of  the  Lombards 
with  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

A  comb  appears  anciently  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
regular  furniture  of  a  sacristy.  Mirceus,  cap.  21,  gives  us  in 
full  the  will  of  S.  Everard,  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Berengarius  :  the  rich  vessels  of  the  chapel  are  distributed 
among  his  sons.  Among  other  things,  Unroch,  the  eldest, 
has  "  Pecten  auro  paratum  unum."  Everard  dates  his  will 
in  837.  The  next  entry  to  the  comb  is  "  Flavellum  (Fla- 
bellum)  argenteum  unum."  A  jewelled  comb,  said  to  be 
that  of  St.  Loup,  is  preserved  in  the  tresor  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Sens.  M.  Didron,  "  Manuel  d'lconographic  chretiennc,'' 
p.  72,  mentions  a  silver  fan,  with  raised  figures  and  orna- 
ments, which  he  saw  in  use  in  the  convent  of  Megaspilajon 
in  Acliaia. 

The  fan  of  Theodelinda  is  formed  of  the  beautiful  purple 
vellum  which  we  admire  in  contemporary  manuscripts  ; 
it  is  decorated  with  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  round 
the  upper  edge  we  find  the  following  inscriptions,  for  the 
deciphering  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  II  Rev. 
Signore  Ca3sare  Aguilhou,  professor  at  Monza,  assisted  by 
the  Canon,  Signore  Robbiati,  of  the  Ambrosian  Library  at 
j\Iilan.  From  their  examination  it  results  that  each  side 
had  originally  contained  four  hexameter  lines.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  one  side  may  be  read  thus  : — 

•'  Ut  sis  conspectu  prseclara  ct  Ccara  venusta, 
Hac  rogo  defcnclcns  soleni  requicsce  sub  umbra, 
Has  soror  obtutu  depictas  arte  figuras 
Pra^legeris  flavido  ut  decoreris  casta  colore." 
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And  on  tlie  other,  now  much  obliterated — 

"  Pulchrior  et  facie  dulcis  videaris  arnica 
.  .  .  fervores  soHs  .... 
Me  retiuere  manu  Ulfeda  (?)  poscente  memento 
.  .  .  spleudoris."    .... 

I  must  at  the  same  tmie  observe  that  the  name  Ulfeda  is 
by  no  means  the  most  legible  part  of  the  inscription.  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  no  one  of  that  name,  who  lived 
at  the  period  ;    the  nearest  approach  is  the  name  of  Ulfaris 


Two  divisions  of  the  imqilc  vellum,  forming  the  fan  of  TheodeUnda,  showing  the  ornaments  of 
gold  and  silver  alternately.    Scale,  two-thirds  original  size. 

Duke  of  Treviso,  who  rebelling  against  Agilulf  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  was  taken  and  imprisoned. 

Again,  the  word  soror  might  imply  that  the  donor  was 
Gundoald,  who  fled  with  his  sister  into  Lombardy,  and 
afterwards  becoming  Duke  of  Turin,  was  shot  by  an  arrow 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Agilulf,  at  the  instigation,  it  is 
said,  of  Agilulf  and  Theodelinda,  because  he  was  becoming 
too  popular.  The  donor  might  even  be  St.  Gregory.  However 
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that  may  be,  if  wc  compare  tlic  form  of  tlic  letters,  \vhicli 
are  llomaii  with  some  sHght  Rustic  variations,  with  the 
forms  of  those  in  the  first  few  leaves  of  St.  Augustine's 
Psalter,  Cotton  MS.,  Vcsp.  A.  1,,  which  Mr.  Westwood 
considers  may  have  been  brought  by  St.  Augustine  from 
Italy,in  59G,we  find  quite  a  sufficient  similarity  to  warrant  our 
believing  the  inscriptions  on  the  fan  to  be  of  the  same  date. 

Again,  the  colour  of  the  purple  dye  perfectly  corre- 
sponds with  another  of  St.  Augustine's  books,  Royal  MS.  e.i., 
whicli  j\[r.  Westwood  also  considers  to  be  of  his  age ;  it  is 
true  the  writing  and  ornaments  may  have  been  executed 
in  this  country,  but  from  the  rarity  of  the  purple  leaves  these 
may  probably  have  been  imported  from  Rome. 

Theophilus  does  not  mention  purple  or  rose-coloured 
vellum  ;■*  but  he  gives  us.  Lib.  iii,  cap.  1)3,  a  receipt  for  red- 
dening ivory,  by  means  of  a  decoction  of  madder  and  vinegar. 
I  have  tried  the  receipt  with  vellum,  and  have  succeeded 
very  fairly.  The  method  of  wi-iting  in  gold  contained  in 
cap.  96,  is  copied  from  Eraclius,  well-known  to  be  an  earlier 
writer  than  Theophilus.  See  also  Lib.  i.,  cap.  30,  where  the 
process  is  given  at  greater  length. 

The  Case  of  the  Fan  presents  by  no  means  such  clear 
marks  of  authenticity;  but  it  agrees  perfectly  in  shape  with 
that  formerly  in  the  Abbey  of  Tournus,  and  figured  by  Du 
Sommerard  in  his  atlas  and  album.^  Upon  the  whole, 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  wooden  part  is  modern, 
made  according  to  the  old  shape,  such  parts  of  the  old 
silver  covering  as  remained,  being  used  again.  The  outside 
flap  was  anciently  fastened  to  the  fan  itself,  which  was 
placed  in  the  box  in  a  reversed  position ;  the  bottom  of  the  fan 
formed  the  top  of  the  case  when  shut,  and  was  strengthened 
by  a  small  piece  of  leather  to  wdiich  it  was  sewn.  When 
occasion  occurred  to  open  the  fan,  the  outside  flap  was  raised 
and  turned  round  until  it  met  the  opposite  side  ;  the  whole 
fan  then  presented  the  appearance  of  a  circle. 

I  must  refer  to  the  paper  by  J\Ir.  Way,  published  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  this  Journal,  for  information  concernino- 
the  use  of  the  Flabellum,  merely  adding  that  in  a  Greek 
Psalter  among  the  Additional  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,*^ 

••  MS.  Titup,  C.  XV.  is  an  example  of  the  leaves  painted  instead  of  stained, 
the  rose-colour  stain,  although  now  nearly  ^  Atlas, P.  IV.  Album  IX.  serie,  P.  XVIl. 

faded.      AfterwanN,  we  find  MSS.  wiih  '' Additional  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  l.'),:5o2. 
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is  a  representation  of  an  angel  fanning  David,  who  is  asleep, 
with  a  flabellum  similar  to  that  attributed  to  Queen  Theo- 
delinda,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  handle  is  much 
longer. 

Such  are  the  various  objects  with  which  Theodelinda 
enriched  the  church  at  Monza.  The  next  benefactor  was 
Berengarius,  who  presented  the  whole  of  the  furniture  of  his 
private  chapel.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  his  gifts  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  rich  pectoral 
cross,  called  in  the  inventories  "  crux  regni,"  enriched  with 
reliques  and  gems,  as  well  as  the  diptychs,  published  by  the 
Arundel  Society,  remain  to  the  present  day  to  testify  to  his 
Uberality. 

The  cross  forms  together  with  the  iron  crown  the  two 
principal  insignia  in  the  coronations  of  the  Kings  of  Italy. 
A  purple  amethyst  engraved  with  a  figure  of  Diana  is 
attached  to  it  by  a  chain,  the  mounting  of  the  gem  belonging 
probably  to  the  XVIIth.  century.  Few  objects  of  antiquity 
have  such  vouchers  as  the  diptychs,  they  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  will  of  S.  Everard,  published  by  Miraeus.  Berengarius 
received  as  many  as  six  books,  bound  in  ivory,  besides  a 
psalter  written  in  gold.  At  the  end  of  the  Sacramentarium, 
written  in  a  hand  which  Frisi  considers  coeval  with 
Berengarius,  are  two  inventories,-  thus  headed  :  "  Capitulatio 
ecclesiasticse  rei  de  capella  serenissimi  regis  Berengarii 
quando  Adelberto  subdiacono  commendavit :  Ego  Adelbertus 
cum  distinctione  numeri  expono."  And,  "  De  capella  Domini 
Berengarii  regis  quando  ego  Adelbertus  magistro  meo 
Egilolfo  presentavi."  In  the  first  of  these  inventories  we 
find  the  following :  "  Tabulas  Eburneas  II.  in  unam  con- 
junctas."     And  in  the  second  : 

"  Tabula3  II.  inscriptcc  do  "...  . 

"  Et  altera)  II.  eburnea;  inscripta3  de  evangelio  " 

"  Et  alterte  ligneas  inscripta)  de  libro  sacramentorum." 

One  of  the  diptychs  at  present  contains  a  gradual  of 
St.  Gregory,  in  gold  and  silver  letters  on  pui-ple  vellum  ;  the 
ivory  leaves  are  supposed  to  have  had  the  figures  of 
the  consuls  altered  into  King  David  and  St.  Gregor3^  Frisi 
thinks  the  writing  to  be  of  the  latter  half  of  the  IXth 
century.  I  took  no  note  of  it,  and  can  therefore  offer  no 
opinion. 

Another  of  the  diptychs  has  a  warrior  on  one  side,  and  a 
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lady  and  boy  on  the  otlicr.  These  have  been  respectively 
connected  with  the  Regent  Galla  Placidia,  lier  son  Valenti- 
nian  III.,  and  Theodosius  the  younger.  Mr.  Oldfield  has 
suoj^ested  Valentinian  II.  and  his  mother  Justina. 

The  last  diptych  has  on  one  side  a  seated  figure  of  a 
philosopher  or  poet,  and  on  the  other  a  Muse  with  a  lyre. 
Claudian,  Ausonius,  and  Boethius  have  been  by  some 
identified  with  the  seated  figure  ;  but  on  no  suflBcient  grounds. 
We  may  sum  up  the  whole  controversy  when  we  say, 
that  nothing  at  all  certain  is  known  concerning  the  identi- 
fication of  two  out  of  the  three  diptychs ;  and  it  is  still 
doubtful  whether  the  remaining  one  is  a  palimpsest,  or  a 
copy  of  an  earlier  production.  The  reader  will  find  a  full 
description,  as  well  as  a  resume  of  the  different  opinions,  in 
the  Essay  by  M.  Pulszky,  prefixed  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
"Fejervary  Ivories,"  Casts  of  all  three  have  also  been 
published  by  the  Arundel  Society. 

The  Sacramentarium  given  by  Berengarius  to  the  church, 
and  preserved  in  the  treasury,  is  remarkable  as  containing  a 
pra3'er  for  the  king  and  queen,  the  inventories  above  referred 
to,  prayers  on  the  occasions  of  the  ordeal  by  means  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  by  boiling  water  ;  and,  lastly,  for  its 
binding,  composed  of  perforated  ivory  with  a  plate  of  gold 
underneath,  affording  another  illustration  of  the  Schedula  of 
Tlieo|)hilus,  who  describes  the  process,  although  apj^lied  to  a 
different  article,  in  lib.  iii.  cap.  92. 

The  treasury  also  contains  two  mitres,  in  shape  not  unlike 
that  in  the  museum  at  Beauvais,  published  in  vol.  xiii.  of 
this  Journal  ;  the  material  is  a  tissue  of  gold  and  red  silk, 
the  pattern  being  very  small,  and  somewhat  difficult  to  make 
out,  as  the  mitres  are  kept  in  a  glazed  frame,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  successful  in  preventing  the  entry  of 
dust :  both  of  them  preserve  their  infidcv  or  labels. 

There  are,  besides,  two  statuettes  of  silver,  representing 
St.  John  tlie  Baptist.  One  of  them,  probably  of  the  XVIth. 
century  ;  the  other  is  much  earlier,  perhaps  of  the  Xlllth. 
or  XlVth.  The  figure,  which  is  very  spirited,  stands  on  an 
enamelled  pedestal,  ornamented  with  champleve  enamels  ; 
tliese,  if  I  remember  rightly,  have  only  once  been  through 
the  fire,  in  this  respect  resembling  the  Oriental  specimens. 
Tradition  asserts  that  this  figure  was  received  from  the 
Venetians  in  commutation  of  some  yearly  payment. 

YUL.     XIV:  E 
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The  last  thing  I  shall  notice,  as  remaining  in  the  treasury, 
is  a  most  superb  chalice,  rivalling  in  richness  that  preserved 
in  the  sacristy  at  Mayence  ;  it  is  covered  with  figures  and 
architectural  ornaments,  and  was  the  donation  of  Giovanni 
Visconti  in  1345. 

The  high  altar  of  the  Cathedral  at  Monza  is  remarkable 
as  possessing  one  of  the  very  few  remaining  precious  frontals. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  square  compartments  in  silver- 
gilt  repousse,  representing  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist ;  in  the  middle  is  a  vesica  piscis,  containing  the 
Baptism  of  our  Lord  by  St.  John  ;  at  the  four  cardinal 
points  of  this  vesica  are  the  evangehstic  symbols,  with  angels, 
and  four  of  the  prophets.  The  compartments  are  separated 
by  means  of  a  narrow  border  composed  of  translucid  enamels 
and  gems,  alternately.  The  enamels  are  very  well  executed. 
The  gems  are  believed  to  have  been  taken  from  several  of 
the  jewelled  vestments,  corporals,  &c.,  of  the  treasury.  But 
the  execution  of  the  repousse  groups  is  most  rude  and 
inartistic  ;  they  have  exactly  the  same  barbarous  appearance 
as  the  illuminations  in  the  "  Catalogus  Benefactorum  "  of  St. 
Albans,  Brit.  Mus.,  Nero  D.  VII.^  The  following  inscription  in 
silver  letters,  relieved  by  blue  champleve  enamel,  is  to  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  all,  close  to  the  ground.  The  words  in 
the  original  are  arranged  in  twenty-four  small  rectangular 
compartments,  each  containing  about  three  words,  in  two 
lines.  The  inscription  is  here  given  as  it  would  read, 
written  continuously.  A  few  contractions,  such  as  are  of 
ordinary  occurrence,   are  printed  in  e.vtenso. — "M.CCCL.  hoc 

OPUS  FUIT  INCEPTUM  ET  FINITQM  EST  M.CCCLVII.  ET  IN 
PRESENTI  ALTARI  COLLOCATUAl  EXTITIT  DIE  XXVIIII.  MENSIS 
AUGUSTI  DICTI  ANNI  SCILICET  IN  FESTO  DECOLLATIONIS  BAPTISTB 

'  The   following  are  some  of  the  prin-  is  divided  into  two   distinct  pieces,  now 

cipal  precious  froritals  and  dossels  wliich  united  ;  they  have  done  duty  anciently,  I 

have  escaped  the  crucible  : —  think,  as  superaltar  and  dossel. 

S.  Amhroyio,  Milan. —1\\e -whole  of  the  Pistoia — has  an  altar  front  with  trans- 
four  sides  of  the  altar  are  cased  with  lucid  enamels  ;  also  a  dossel  disfigured  by 
goldsmith's  work  and  cloisonne  enamels.  additions. 

The  little  folding-doors  on  the  east  side,  Florence — preserves  in  the  Guardaroba 

are  covered  inside  with  most  curious  frag-  of  the  Cathedral  the  enamelled  dossel  of 

ments  of  an  Eastern  textile  fabric,  repre-  the  altar  of  the  Baptism, 
senting  warriors  on  horseback  attacking  Jiale — anciently  possessed  the  dossel  or 

wild  beasts.  frontal    (it   is   rather   difficult   to    decide 

S.  Mark's,  Venice — possesses  an  altar  which)  now  in  the  Mus^e  de  Cluny  at  Paris, 
frontal   of  a  decidedly  Gothic  design,  per-  In  the  work  of  Du  Sommerard  will  be 

haps   of  the    Xlllth    century  ;    also  the  found  -a  representation   of  the  dossel    at 

celebrated  Pala  d'oro,  rich    in    cloisonnd  Sens,  melted  down   in  the  reign  of  Louis 

enamels  and  Byzantine  workmauthip  ;  it  XV.  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
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JOHANNIS    PER    DISCRETUM    VIRUM    MAGISTRUM     BORGINU^I    DE 

PUTEO  civiTATis  MU  (Mediolani  1)  aurificem  propria  manu 

SUA.  CUJUS  ANIMA  IN  BEATITUDINE  REQUIESCAT.  DICATUR 
VERO  (?)  PRO  EJUS  REMEDIO  AA^E  MARIA  TPR  (tempore  ?) 
VICARIATUS  YEN  VIRI  DOMINI  GRATIANI  DE  ARONA  (?)  CANON ICI 
ET  VICARII  HUJUS  ECCLESIE  DE  MONOA  (MonOCtia  ?)  ET 
ALIORUM  CANONICORUM  SUORUM  TUNC  IN  DICTA  ECCLESIA 
RESIDENTIUM." 

Such  was  the  treasury  of  JMonza.  It  continued  for  many 
years  the  pride  of  the  city,  but  at  length  troubles  came  fast 
and  heavily  upon  Lombardy,  and  during  the  Xlllth  and 
XlVth  centuries  'we  continually  find  the  more  valuable  of 
these  jewels  pawned — at  one  time  by  the  Milanese,  to  defend 
themselves  against  Frederick  Barbarossa  ;  at  another  by  the 
Torriani  and  Visconti  ;  at  last,  they  were  hidden  by  the 
Chapter,  but  discovered  by  the  papal  legate,  and  carried  off  to 
Avignon.  There  a  thief  stole  them,  and  broke  up  several  of  the 
vases,  &c.  Recovered  b}'  the  intercession  of  St.  John  Baptist, 
and  the  caution  of  a  Florentine  goldsmith,  they  were  placed 
in  a  strong  chest,  and  affixed  to  the  vault  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Avignon,  so  that  they  should  be  in  the  sight  of  all.  They 
did  not  return  to  Monza  until  1345,  when  Giovanni  Visconti 
offered  the  beautiful  chalice  noticed  above.  In  the  following 
year  they  were  repaired  by  Antellotto  Bracchioforte,  and 
remained  there  until  1796,  when  two-thirds  of  the  gold  and 
half  the  silver  were  sent  to  Milan,  and  shortly  after  all  the 
rest  were  taken  to  Paris,  where  the  crown  of  Agilulf  was 
stolen  and  melted  in  1804.  In  1816,  all,  with  that  excep- 
tion, was  restored. 

Frisi  has  published  no  less  than  three  inventories  of  the 
treasury  at  Monza,  taken  respectively  in  the  years  1275, 
1345,  and  1353  ;  of  these  that  of  1275  is  by  far  the  fullest 
and  most  interesting,  two  of  the  items  are  particularly 
deserving  of  notice  : — 

"  Item  piscis  (pixis)  una  de  auro  cum  pcdc  argenteo  in  qua  portatur 
corpus  X'ti." 

"  Item  Gausape  eontextum  ab  utroque  capite  de  perils  in  magna  quanti- 
tudinc  cum  carapanellis  deauratis  quinquaginta  tres,  et  deficiunt  decern,  et 
de  illis  sunt  novem  in  saculo  uno." 

There  was  also  a  pallium,  adorned  with  223  tintinnabula. 
With  regard  to  the  tintinnabula  and  campanella3,  I  may 
remark  that  I  have  been  sliowii  a  cope  by  the  Sacristan  of 
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the  Cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  lower  part  of  which 
had  a  number  of  small  bells,  of  a  sugarloaf  shape,  attached 
all  round  it. 

Queen  Theodelinda  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  buried 
in  the  Capella  del  Santo  Rosario,  within  a  sarcophagus  which 
is  now  deposited  at  the  side  of  the  greater  sacristy.  The 
chapel  was  painted  in  1444  by  Troso  Monzege,  with  scenes 
from  the  life  of  Theodelinda,  It  has  been  conjectured, 
although  without  any  sufficient  grounds,  that  these  were 
copies  of  the  paintings  in  the  old  Lombard  palace,  mentioned 
by  Paulus  Diaconus.  At  present  they  have  become  exceed- 
ingly dirty  and  dark,  so  much  so  indeed,  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible.  However,  the  Library  of  the  Cathedral  jDOssesses 
a  series  of  sketches  made  from  them,  in  pen  and  ink,  by  II 
Signore  Gio.  Battista  Fossati,  in  the  j^ear  1 722,  and  it  is  to 
his  namesake,  II  Signore  Giuseppe  Antonio  Fossati,  the 
present  courteous  custode  of  the  treasury,  that  I  must  offer 
here  in  conclusion,  not  only  my  own  best  thanks,  but  also 
those  of  the  Archaeological  Institute,  for  his  kindness  in 
giving  every  possible  facilit}'-  in  making  the  drawings  of  the 
comb,  fan,  the  hen  and  chickens,  and  the  remarkable  inscribed 
Flabellum,  the  reliques  of  the  royal  foundress  of  the  Basilica 
of  Monza,  to  which  I  have  desired  to  invite  the  attention  of 
archaeologists, 

W.  BURGES. 


ox  THE   OSSIANIC   CONTROVERSY. 

BY  THE  HON.  LORD  XEAVES. 

HEAD    AT   THE   MEETING    OF    THE    HISTORICAL    SECTION,    MEETING    OF    THE 
INSTITUTE    IN    EDINHURGH,    JULY    24,    1S5G. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  prepare  a  memoir  on  the  Ossianic 
question,  and  I  have  agreed  to  do  so,  though  with  consider- 
able diffidence,  as  I  feel  that  I  possess  few  qualifications  for 
the  task,  except  a  desire  to  treat  it  impartially.  I  cannot 
boast  of  an}^  knowledge  of  the  Celtic  languages  ;  but  possibly 
some  may  think  that  a  knowledge  of  Celtic,  and  an  absence 
of  partiality,  are  incompatible  things. 

The  principal  considerations  to  which  I  propose  to  call 
attention  arise  out  of  a  Highland  MS.,  which,  although 
known  for  many  years,  has  only  lately  been  examined  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  In  order  to  understand  the  bearings 
of  this  evidence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume,  in  a  general 
way,  the  history  and  nature  of  the  controversy.  Some  of 
my  hearers  will  remember  when  it  raged  in  full  fury,  while 
to  the  younger  part  of  them  it  will  sound  like  some  of  the 
songs  to  which  it  relates,  telling 

"  Of  old  unhappy  far  off  tilings. 
And  battles  long  ago." 

In  1760  James  Macpherson  published  his  "Fragments  of 
Ancient  Poetry  collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
translated  from  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,"  a  work  of  small 
bulk,  consisting  only  of  seventy  pages  of  diminutive  quarto, 
but  destined  to  exert  a  powerful  and  permanent  influence  upon 
British  and  European  literature.  The  nature  of  this  announce- 
ment implied  that  the  contents  of  the  book  were  not  to  be 
found  in  any  perfect  state  in  an  original  form.  They  were 
merely  "  fragments  collected  in  the  Highlands  ;  "  but  the 
poems  of  Fingal  and  Temora,  which  soon  followed,  were 
given  as  proper  epics,  and  other  compositions  were  added  to 
the  collection  of  very  suspicious  regularity. 

The  pretensions  put  forward  on  behalf  of  these  poeras  were 
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of  the  most  ambitious  kind.  They  were  represented  as  the 
genuine  compositions  of  a  poet  Hving  in  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  narrating  personal  or  contemporary 
events.  The  poet  was  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fin  or  Fingal,  and 
father  of  Oscar,  and  these  heroes  were  depicted  as  natives  or 
inhabitants  of  Scotland,  where  the}'  reigned  or  ruled  as 
prosperous  princes,  waging  war  with  the  Komans  and  with 
other  nations  in  their  neighbourhood. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  at  least  to  superficial  readers, 
the  compositions  presented  a  plausible  and  consistent  picture 
of  the  scenes  and  persons  introduced,  though  these  were  not 
in  all  respects  in  accordance  with  received  historj^  It  was 
not  the  universal  opinion  previously  that  Scotland  in  the 
third  century  was  peopled  by  inhabitants  of  Gaelic  blood  ; 
nor  could  it  be  affirmed  that  Fin,  or  Fingal,  and  his  friends, 
so  far  as  hitherto  known,  had  been  unifoiml}'  reputed  to  be 
Scotchmen.  These  points,  however,  if  Macpherson's  Ossian 
was  genuine,  were  thereby  set  at  rest,  and  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  at  that  early  period,  were  shown  to  be  the  seat 
of  arts  as  well  as  of  arms,  and  .to  be  adorned  by  the  diver- 
sified accomplishments  of  exalted  heroes  and  brilliant  poets, 
whose  deeds  and  songs  were  worthy  of  each  other,  and  the 
records  of  whose  valour  and  genius  had  been  transmitted 
for  a  space  of  1500  years,  vs;ithout  their  merits  having 
transpired  beyond  the  districts  where  they  were  found. 

It  was  Macpherson's  statement  that  the  originals  of 
his  "  Fragments "  were  obtained  partly  from  MSS,  and 
partly  from  oral  recitation.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  his 
lifetime  no  ancient  MS.  of  any  part  of  the  poems  was 
exhibited  or  seen.  What  he  collected  from  recitation  could 
only  be  known  to  himself,  and  can  now  onl}'  be  conjectured 
by  ascertaining  what  has  been  found  b}'  trustworthy  persons 
travelling  over  the  same  ground. 

The  diversity  of  opinions  which  arose  upon  the  publication 
of  Macpherson's  Ossian  is  too  well  known  to  require  notice, 
and  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  its  details.  Dr.  Hugh 
Blair,  a  popular  Scotch  preacher,  but  a  credulous  critic, 
wrote  a  dissertation  which,  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends, 
demonstrated  "with  the  acuteness  of  Aristotle  and  the 
elegance  of  Longinus,"  that  Macpherson's  Ossian  was  as 
genuine  as  Homer  and  as  full  of  genius,  Dr,  Samuel 
Johnson,  who  was  readily  deceived  by  Lauder's  forgeries 
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against  Milton,  but  who  would  not  have  believed  anytliing 
good  of  Scotland  though  one  had  risen  from  the  dead, 
denounced  the  publication  of  Macjiherson  as  an  impudent 
imposture.  The  controversy,  as  was  natural,  extended 
speedily  to  Ireland,  where  the  same  feelings  of  nationality 
which  on  this  side  of  the  channel  had  raised  up  defenders  of 
the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  were  roused  and  arrayed  in 
the  strongest  manner  in  opposition  to  them.  Irish  anti- 
quaries maintained  that  Fin  and  Ossian  and  Oscar  were 
historically  known,  and  had  always  been  traditionally  treated 
as  natives  of  Ireland,  and  they  regarded  the  attempt  to 
settle  them  in  Scotland  as  downright  robbery  or  man- 
stealing.  Another  foe  of  Macpherson's,  of  no  ordinary 
abihties,  arose  in  the  historian  Malcolm  Laing,  who,  in 
"  Lord  Cockburn's  Memorials,"  is  ludicrously  and  rather 
unfortunately  described  as  having  "  a  hard  peremptory 
Celtic  manner  and  accent."  Mr.  Laing  w^as  an  Orkney 
proprietor,  with  strong  antipathies  to  everything  Celtic,  and 
as  a  Norseman  he  had  a  natural  jealousy  of  the  attempt  to 
represent  the  Celts  as  rivalling  or  excelhng  the  ancient  poets 
of  Scandinavia. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  many  volunteer  com- 
numications  of  Highland  poetry  were  furnished,  some  of  theni 
not  more  free  from  question  than  Macpherson's  own  ;  while 
assertions  were  made,  and  affidavits  sworn,  more  remarkable 
for  their  energy  and  confidence  than  for  their  accuracy  and 
precision.  The  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  then  took  u|) 
the  inquiry.  But  their  Report,  in  1805,  did  not  throw 
much  light  on  the  matter,  and  was  about  as  unsatisfactory 
as  Ileports  in  genei'al  are  found  to  be.  Neither  was  the 
question  settled  by  the  posthumous  publication  of  the  Gaelic 
Ossian  from  MacJDherson's  repositories,  no  ancient  MS.  having 
yet  been  forthcoming,  and  his  opponents  alleging  confidently 
that  Macpherson's  Gaelic  was  translated  from  the  English 
wherever  it  was  not  stolen  or  borrowed  from  Irish  poems. 

After  much  waste  of  ink,  anger,  and  acrimony,  the  agitation 
gradually  subsided.  The  out-and-out  defenders  of  Mac- 
pherson's Ossian  became  few  in  number,  and,  strange  to 
say,  were  more  easily  found  among  the  critics  of  the 
Continent  than  among  those  at  home.  The  claims  of  the 
Irish,  wdiicli  were  ably  put  forward,  Avere  not  satisfactorily 
answered,  and,  by  a  general  feeling  everywhere,  bystanders 
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came  to  adopt  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  extreme 
views  of  the  original  disputants. 

I  propose  now  to  state  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
result  of  a  fair  review  of  the  evidence  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  and,  in  so  doing,  I  am  led  more  particularly  to 
notice  the  3IS.  to  which  I  adverted  in  the  outset  of  this 
memoir. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  which  took  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Highland  Society,  reference  was  made 
to  several  Gaelic  MSS.  as  existing  in  the  Highlands  or 
in  the  possession  of  parties  connected  with  Scotland.  It  is 
very  probable,  if  not  quite  certain,  that  such  ]\[SS.  existed, 
though  it  is  diflBcult  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  loose 
accounts  given  of  their  contents.  But  the  most  important 
MS.  actuall}'  seen  by  impartial  persons,  is  that  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  and  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
Report  of  the  Highland  Society.  It  was  got  by  them  from 
Mr.  John  Mackenzie,  Secretary  to  the  Highland  Society  of 
London,  and  one  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  executors.  It  is  a 
collection  of  poems  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
James  M'Gregor,  Dean  of  Lismore  :  an  account  of  it  is 
given  by  Dr.  Donald  Smith  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Highland 
Society's  Report.  I  cannot  help  saying,  however,  that  that 
account  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  very  ingenuous,  as  it  keeps  out  of  view  several  matters 
that  would  not  have  advanced  the  opinions  which  Dr.  Smith 
entertained  on  the  question  in  dispute.  The  MS.  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  has  been  care- 
fully examined  by  a  gentleman  of  high  attainments  as  a  Celtic 
scholar — the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Lauchlan,  of  the  Free  Gaelic 
Church  in  Edinburgh — and  who,  I  am  certain,  has  given  the 
result  of  his  examination  with  a  strict  regard  to  truth  and 
fairness  ;  but  I  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  M'Lauchlan  is  not 
responsible  for  any  of  the  conclusions  which  I  have  deduced 
from  the  MS.  in  this  paper.  The  ]\1S.  has  also  been  carefully 
inspected  by  Mr.  David  Laing. 

I  shall  now  notice  some  of  the  points  brought  out  by  the 
examination  and  analysis  of  this  ]\IS.  Its  date  may  be 
assigned  to  the  first  half  of  the  XVItli  century — not,  cer- 
tainly an  ancient  date,  but  a  date  old  enough  to  have  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  at  issue.  The  Gaelic  is 
not  written  according  to  the  rules  of  etymological  spelling, 
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but  according  to  \vliat  appears  to  liave  been  tlic  vulgar  or 
prevailing  pronunciation  of  tlie  day.  Wlietlier  tliis  circum- 
stance is  the  result  of  ignorance,  as  the  Irish  antiquaries 
allege,  or  proceeds,  as  Mr.  M'Lauclilan  thinks,  from  a  sys- 
tematic plan  of  adopting  a  proper  phonetic  orthography,  I 
am  unable  to  determine  ;  nor  is  it  of  nmcli  consequence  to 
the  question.  The  MS.  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  Gaelic  poems,  some  of  them  undoubtedly  Irish,  and 
some  of  them  undoubtedly  Scotch.  The  poems  of  Irish 
and  Scotch  origin,  to  wliich  I  now  refer,  are  independent 
altogether  of  those  Ossianic  poems  which  it  also  contains, 
and  which  form  the  debateable  land  between  the  two 
countries.  The  poems  of  unequivocal  nationality  are 
ascribed  in  the  MS.  to  well-known  bards  or  composers 
of  both  nations,  such  as  O'Daly  in  Ireland  and  M'Vurrich 
in  Scotland,  and  relate  respectively  to  Irish  and  Scottish 
themes. 

Of  the  Ossianic  poems,  the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  or 
in  his  style,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  there  are  several 
in  which  Ossian  is  personally  introduced,  but  in  a  manner 
quite  at  variance  with  the  Scottish  theory,  or  the  version  of 
Macpherson. 

"  In  the  fragments  contained  in  this  MS.,"  Mr.  M'Lauchlan 
observes  in  his  remarks  upon  it,  furnished  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  "  we  have  unquestionably  the  names 
which  appear  in  Macpherson's  publication  —  Fingal,  Gaul 
the  son  of  Morni,  Oscar  the  son  of  Ossian,  Garve  the  son 
of  Starno,  the  Danes,  Cuclmllin,  &c.  Without  doubt,  if 
Macpherson's  Ossian  be  an  imposture,  he  has  made  use  of 
persons  and  names  famihar  for  centuries  to  every  native 
Highlander.  The  only  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  the  frag- 
ments in  the  MS.  under  consideration  is  the  frequent 
introduction  of  St.  Patrick.  There  are  numerous  dialogues 
between  the  Saint  and  Ossian,  and  many  of  the  poems  are 
addressed  by  the  latter  to  the  former.  This  may  be  the 
consequence  of  later  monkish  interpolations,  Ossian  being 
represented  as  a  convert  of  St.  Patrick's.  The  Christianity 
of  the  poet,  however,  is  of  a  somewhat  questionable  order. 
If  these  passages  belong  to  the  original  composition,  they 
ivould  fix  the  era  of  Ossian  as  being  that  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
tvould  also  indicate  that  his  country  was  not  Scotland,  but 
Ireland  y 
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This  is  [he  cimdid  tosliinoiiy  of  a  inodorii  Celtic  scholar  of 
Scotlaiul.  forming,  1  tliink.  a  singular  and  very  favourable 
contrast  to  tlie  coui-so  pursued  by  some  of  his  predecessors. 
Mr.  ^I'Lauchlan  observes — "  We  do  not  find  the  name  of 
St.  Patrick  in  any  part  of  ^lacpherson's  Ossian.'"  That  is 
quite  true,  and  quite  intelligible  in  connection  with  Mac- 
plierson's  views  and  objects.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
canilour  or  care  of  the  Highland  Society  of  1805  ?  or  rather 
oi'  Dr.  Donald  Smith,  their  adviser  and  interpreter  ? 
Dr.  Smith  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Society's  Report,  describes 
(he  MS.  we  are  now  considering  as  "  the  most  valuable  of 
the  ancient  MSS.  procured  b}'  the  Society,*'  It  was  to  be 
expecteil,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  of  this  most  valuable 
MS.  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  brought  forward  fairly 
and  fully,  whether  for  or  against  the  particular  side  which 
the  doctor  espoused.  But,  except  what  may  be  concealed 
under  a  general  reference  to  a  resemblance  with  anotlier 
collection,  that  of  Kennedy,  which  had  been  taken  from 
i*ecitation.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  in  Dr.  Smith's 
account  of  it,  that  could  explicitly  indicate,  nor  is  it  possible 
that  anybody  could  from  that  source  discover,  what  is  now 
certain,  that  the  Ossianic  poems,  as  they  stand  in  this  MS., 
show  that  they  were  composed  at  least  after  the  time  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  that  according  to  them  Fingal  and  his 
friends  were  Irish  and  not  Scotch. 

I  shall  read  a5  a  specimen  of  these  poems  in  the  MS.  the 
following  extract  given  by  3Ir.  ^I'Lauchlan  : — 

"  Ossein  tho  son  of  Fing.-il  said — 
Tell  mo,  Patrick,  the  honour  which  belongs  to  us, 
Po  the  Fiugaliaus  of  Ireland  enjoy  the  happy  heaven  ? 
I  tell  thee  assuredly,  Ossian  of  bold  deeds. 
That  neither  thy  father,  nor  Gaul,  nor  Oscar,  are  in  heaven. 
Sad  is  thy  tale  to  me,   0  Priest, 
I  worshipping   God.  and   that  the   Fingaliaus  of  Ireland  should  he 

excluded  from  heaven. 
Is  it  not  well  for  thoe  to  be  blessed  thyself. 
Although  Caoilt,  and  Oscar,  and  thy  father  should  not  share  thy 

blessedness  ( 
I  care  little  for  any  blessedness  above 
Unless  shared  with  Caoilt,  and  Oscar,  .and  my  father  ! 
Ivetter  for  thee  to  see  the  countenance  of  the  Son  of  Heaven 
ThaD  that  thou  shouldst  possess  all  the  gold  in  the  world.'* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  some  such  Hues  as  those  wc 
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Ij.'ivo  how  qiiolo'l  wore  liadiLi<jM;illy  cuiToiil-  in  i\t<:  lli;.'lil.'iii'lH. 
T)io  I'myarH  of  OHHian,  orally  coll<.'cto'J  hy  Mi-.  Hill  aii<l 
otIiorH,  mu  of  a  himilar  (;liara«-l.<;i'.  lUd  Ii«t<;  tlx;  liiifrH  an; 
found  in  a  MS.— tlj(.-  "  inoML  valiiahio  "  MS.  wljicli  iIm;  High- 
land Society  fJOHHCKHC'd — tlic  only  Scotch  MS.  tliat  had  any 
bcarijig  on  th';  (\u<'.H\At)U.  Tfie  pooni  or  <Jialo^Mjo  between 
Ohhian  and  St.  J'atrick  here  given  from  the  Seotcli  JVIS.,  or 
some  hinjilar  one,  h;iH  long  been  well-know/i  in  Ireland.  A 
translation,  nearly  eorreK[>onding  witli  it,  wan  given  in  J^ady 
Morgan'n  "Wild  Jrihh  Cirl"  in  180^);  and  a  Himilar  poem 
in  to  be  found  in  a  vohirne  lately  publiKhed  by  the  OHnianic 
Society  of  Dublin,  MiHH  lirookf/n  <'ollection  alno  containH 
Himilar  colloquicH,  and  the  Huhject  neems  to  liave  been  a 
favourite  one.  Sucli  convernationH,  indeed,  fjet ween  ChriHtian 
miHKionarieH  and  convertH  from  I'aganiHm  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  early  chronicleH.  A  well-known  exanjple  iH 
to  be  found  in  tlie  story  of  Kadbod  King  of  Friehland,  who 
prewjnted  liimHclf  to  liishop  Wulfram  for  baptinm,  but 
denired  an  annwer  U)  one  qucKtion,  wlietlier  on  arriving  at 
Heaven  lie  nhould  find  Ids  forefatherH  there.  Being  asHured 
that  their  locality  lay  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  withdrew 
from  the  font,  declaring  that  lie  preferred  being  in  hell  with 
those  illustrious  men  to  being  in  lieaven  with  a  few  miserable 
Christians  and  their  clergy. 

Mr.  Mi^aiichlan  also  points  out  that  several  of  the  Ossianic 
poems  in  the  Dean  of  Lismore's  MS.  relate  to  events  con- 
sidered historical,  and  of  which  the  scene  occurs  in  Ireland. 
It  is  a  singular,  but,  I  believe,  undoubted  fact,  that  poems 
on  the  Jiattle  of  Cabhra,  which  miist  be  considered  as  of 
Irish  origin,  liave  been  current  in  the  Highlands  until  a  yary 
late  period,  'i^i^'y  have  probably  been  handed  down  partly 
by  oral  tradition,  but  possibly  also  by  occasional  recurrence 
to  wrltUiU  copies. 

lii  the  MS.  now  noticed,  Mr.  M'Lauchlan  points  out 
several  historical  ificidents  which  agree  with  those  in 
Ma/;pherson's  Ossian,  "  We  Ijave  t}je  death  of  O.scar  ir» 
p.  230  of  the  MS.,  and  in  the  first  book  of  MacpherH^jn's 
'  Temora.'  We  have  the  story  of  Faineasolis,  the  Maid  of 
Craca  of  Macpherson's  '  Kingal,'  in  p.  220  of  the  MS.,  and 
several  other  similar  instances.''  Dut  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  agreement  between  Mar;[>herson  and  the  MS.  is 
found   in   the   well-known  story  of  Cuchullin   and  bi«  son 
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Coulaoch,  wliicli  is  known  in  the  Highlands,  and  is  to  be 
found  in  Irish  MSS.,  and  which  Macpherson  has  paraphrased 
under  his  poem  of  "  Carthon."  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
nian}^  of  the  passages,  which  must  have  been  taken  from 
poems  like  those  in  the  MS.,  are  in  Macpherson's  Gaelic  left 
blank,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  accurate  comparison. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  examine  minutely  Mac- 
pherson's work,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  present  MS.,  and 
with  well-known  Irish  poems,  and  ascertain  how  much  can 
be  traced  to  those  sources.  My  impression  is,  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Macpherson's  book  would  be  accounted 
for  in  this  manner,  though  possibly  not  in  long  continuous 
passages. 

The  earliest  poems  of  the  Irish  themselves  indicate  a  close 
intercourse  and  alliance  with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Scotland  ;  and  the  Finian  heroes,  in  so  far  as  their  existence 
and  character  can  be  considered  historical — as  to  which 
I  give  no  opinion — seem  not  to  have  been  confined  to 
Ireland,  but  to  have  been  diffused  over  Scotland,  and  even 
Scandinavia  and  its  dependencies.  How  far  Fin  and  the 
Finians  are  to  be  held  as  merely  mythical,  is  a  question 
which  I  am  unable  to  discuss.  There  is  probably  much  to 
be  done  before  these  subjects  can  be  fully  matured.  There 
seems  also  room  for  considerable  inquiry  into  the  effect  of 
Christianity  on  the  poetry  of  the  Gaelic  tribes,  and  how  far 
any  remains  of  Pagan  composition  are  imbedded  in  their 
poems  as  they  now  stand.  In  some  cases  the  operation  of 
Christianity  has  been  to  destroy,  in  others  to  preserve,  the 
Pagan  poetry..  Charlemagne  delighted  to  collect  the  ancient 
songs  of  his  race.  Lewis,  his  successor,  seems  to  have  tried 
to  extirpate  them.  The  Pagan  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
has  been  very  partially  preserved,  and  was  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  by  Christian  compositions,  while  the  Icelandic 
Edda  was  the  compilation  of  a  Christian  priest  eager  to 
collect  the  traditions  of  the  heathen  times  before  they  should 
wholly  disappear.  It  might  deserve  attention  how  far  the 
oldest  dialogues  between  Ossian  and  St.  Patrick,  or  any 
similar  poems,  show  indications  of  different  strata  of  thought 
or  language.  But  this  is  a  task  fit  only  for  the  most  delicate 
and  judicious  exercise  of  high  philological  skill. 

I  may   here   observe,  that  because   poems  exist  in  which 
Ossian  and  St.  Patrick  are  introduced  as  conversing  togethei', 
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it  does  not,  tlicrefore,  follow  tliat  Ossiaii  uiid  St.  Patrick  were 
conteiii})oraries,  or  that  the  songs  were  written  in  St.  Patrick's 
age.  All  that  is  proved  is  that,  in  their  present  shape, 
they  were  not  written  before  that  date,  but  they  may,  and 
probably  were,  written  several  centuries  afterwards,  and  the 
apparent  anachronism  may  be  tlie  result  either  of  error 
or  of  legendary  Ijelief 

Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  if  I  connnent  on  the 
want  of  evidence  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Highland 
traditions  to  a  liigh  antiquity,  I  am  prepared  to  acknowledge 
the  pretensions  of  the  Irish  in  all  respects.  I  think  a  great 
deal  of  absurdity  has  been  spoken  on  the  subject  on  both 
sides  of  the  Channel,  such  as  might  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
both  countries  were  partially  j)eopled  from  a  portion  of  the 
south-west  of  France,  rather  celebrated  for  its  exaggerations. 
The  Irish  have  very  good  claims  to  antiquity,  but  by  adding 
fable  to  fact  they  have,  I  think,  endangered  their  true 
position  in  the  estimation  of  sober-minded  men.  But  the 
time  for  critical  inquiry  is  come,  and  it  ought  now  to  be  the 
object  of  all  to  distinguish  certainty  from  conjecture,  and 
probable  inference  from  wild  imagination. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  tell 
from  what  quarter  the  Gaelic  population  of  these  islands 
first  came,  or  on  what  shore  they  first  settled.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  traditions  that  assign  fixed  dates  to  ancient 
immigration  are  inaccurate.  The  invasion  of  Hengist  and 
Horsa  is  probably  a  myth.  There  a})pear  to  have  been  for 
many  centuries  a  series  of  arrivals  of  Teutons  on  the  east  of 
England  as  well  as  of  Scotland  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  west 
coast  of  Scotland  and  the  east  coast  of  Ireland  may  have 
been  peopled  by  the  same  inhabitants  at  an  indefinite  period 
before  those  events  of  which  we  have  positive  historical 
evidence. 

Reviewing  now  the  whole  subject,  I  think  that  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  may  be  considered  to  contain  correct 
results  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  this  controversy.  1st, 
The  Celtic  language  of  Ireland  and  that  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  is  one  and  the  same,  and  there  is  the  strongest 
probability  that,  with  various  degrees  of  Scandinavian, 
Teutonic,  or  other  foreign  admixture,  the  two  races  are 
identical.  2nd,  Whatever  may  have  been  the  early  state  of 
the  Scottish   Highlands,  it  is  certain  that,  at  least  from  the 
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introduction  of  Christianity,  Ireland  possessed  a  high  degree 
of  learning  and  civilisation.     3rd,  The  Irish  language  from 
the  same  early  period  was  carefully  cultivated,  and  continued 
to  be  preserved  in  purity  ;  and  elaborate  forms  of  poetry  or 
versification  were  invented   and   extensively   practised   by 
Irish  writers.     4th,  Mythical  persons  and  legends,  as  well  as 
historical  characters  and  events,  became  from  *  time  to  time 
the  subjects  of  Irish  poems,  which  were  widely  diffused  and 
preserved,  partly  by  tradition   and  partly  also  in  a  written 
form.     5tli,  While  it  is  probable  that  from  the  earhest  time 
much  intercommunication     passed   between   the   adjoining 
coasts  of  the  two  countries,  it  is  certain  that  at  later  periods 
within  the   range  of  history,   migrations    took   place    from 
Ireland  to  Scotland,  by  which  the  learning  and  enlightenment 
of  the  sister  island  were  conveyed  to  the  Scottish  shores,  and 
in  progress  of  time  the  poetry  also  of  Ireland  became  current 
in  Scotland,  and  was  diffused  in  the  Scottish  Highlands  by 
recitation,  but  latterh^  also  was  preserved  in  manuscript,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Lismore  MS.  already  noticed.     6th,  At  an 
early  period,  within  the  records  of  history,  whether   from 
native   character    or    from    Irish    instruction,    the    resident 
ecclesiastics  of  Scotland  attained  to  eminence  in  learning  and 
piety,  and  in  all  probability  a  considerable  degree  both  of 
genius  and  of  taste  pervaded  t-he  Scottish  Celts,  though  the 
evidence  of  an}'  Scottish  compositions  of  an  ancient  date  is 
extremely   defective,   nor  does  any  body  of  ancient   Celtic 
manuscripts  exist  in  Scotland,  while  those  which  have  been 
preserved  in  Ireland  are  numerous,  and  reach  at  least  to  the 
Xllth  century.      7th,  The  poems  published  by  ^Macpherson 
as  the  compositions  of  Ossian,  whether  in  their  English  or 
their  Gaelic  form,   are   not   genuine  compositions  as    they 
stand,  and  are  not  entitled  to   any  weight  or  authority  in 
themselves,  being  partly  fictitious,   but  partly  at  the  same 
time  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  copies  or  adaptations  of 
Ossianic  poetr}^  current  in  the  Highlands,  and  which  also  for 
the  most  part  is  well  known  in  Ireland,  and  is  preserved  there 
in  ancient  manuscripts.      8th,  Upon  fairl}'-  weighing  the  evi- 
dence, I  feel  bound  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  Ossianic 
poems,  so  far  as  original,  ought  to  be  considered  generall}'- 
as  Irish  compositions  relating  to  Irish  personages,  real  or 
imaginar}^  and  to  Irish  events,  historical  or  legendary  ;  but 
they  indicate,  also,  a  free  communication  between  the  two 
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countries,  and  may  be  legitimately  regarded  by  the  Scottish 
Celts  as  a  literature  in  Avhicli  they  have  a  direct  interest, 
written  in  their  ancient  tongue,  recording  traditions  com- 
mon to  the  Gaelic  tribes,  and  having  been  long  preserved 
and  diffused  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  while  if  the  date, 
or  first  commencement  of  any  of  these  compositions,  is  of 
great  antiquity,  they  belong  as  much  to  the  ancestors  of  the 
Scottish  as  of  the  Irish  Celts.  9  th,  There  is  still  room  for 
inquiry  whether  in  the  Scottish  manuscript  already  adverted 
to,  or  in  other  trustworthy  sources,  poetry  of  an  Ossianic 
character  cannot  be  pointed  out  which  may  be  peculiar  to 
Scotland,  and  of  which  no  trace  may  be  found  cither  in  Irish 
manuscripts  or  Irish  tradition.  Even  in  the  later  history  of 
the  Highlands  there  has  been  no  want  of  poetical  genius, 
and  it  would  be  wonderful  if  at  former  and  happier  periods 
the  flame  did  not  burn  with  yet  a  brighter  lustre. 

I  shall  conclude  these  imperfect  remarks  by  two  special 
considerations,  that  seem  to  me  to  deserve  attention. — 
1.  I  think  that,  with  all  his  errors,  we  owe  to  James 
Macpherson  a  large  debt  of  national  and  literary  gratitude. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  estimate  precisely  the  degree  of  blame 
imputable  to  his  conduct.  Literary  forgery  and  literary 
embellishment  was  then  so  frequent  as  to  be  almost  fashion- 
able. A  faithful  editor  was  scarcely  to  be  found.  While 
Chatterton  fabricated  literary  antiquities  wholesale,  Percy 
also  brushed  up  his  ballads  that  he  might  suit  them  to  the 
public  taste  ;  and  even  the  excellent  Lord  Hailes  was  found 
clipping  the  coin  which  he  should  have  uttered  in  its  original 
integrity.  Celtic  antiquities  were  little  understood,  and  anti- 
quarian or  historical  ciiticism  was  only  in  its  infancy, 
Macpherson  obviously  admired  the  compositions  which  he 
actually  met  with  in  the  Highlands  :  he  saw  their  capabili- 
ties, and  he  put  them  forward  in  a  captivating  dress.  If  he 
varied,  garbled,  or  interpolated  them,  so  as  to  exalt  the 
country  in  which  he  found  them,  and  to  which  he  himself 
belonged,  some  indulgence  is  due  to  a  feeling  of  patriotism 
and  a  desire  to  raise  the  Scottish  Highlands  from  the 
depressed  condition  to  which  they  had  been  then  reduced. 
Perhaps  he  believed  that  Ossian  was  a  Scottish  hero  and 
bard,  that  the  Irish  people  were  a  mere  Scottish  colony,  and 
that  anything  to  the  contrary  was  a  modern  corruption  ; 
and  if  his  subsequent  conduct  was  more  seriously  culpable, 
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it  may  be  traced  as  much  to  pride  and  pertinacity  as  to  want 
of  principle.  Certain  it  is  that  Macpherson  was  the  first  who 
saw  and  showed  us  the  merits  of  Gaehc  poetr3\  Assuming 
these  poems,  so  far  as  genuine,  to  be  Irish  compositions,  they 
had  been  neglected  by  the  Irish,  and  allowed  to  remain 
unpublished  and  unknown,  until  Macpherson  brought  them 
to  light  from  Scottish  sources.  Then,  no  doubfe,  a  variety  of 
Irish  writers  came  forward  and  asserted  their  claims.  Miss 
Brooke,  Walker,  Hardiman,  Drummond,  O'Reilly,  and  other 
more  recent  writers,  have  done  justice  to  their  subject  and 
to  the  genius  of  Ireland  :  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  was  the  Scottish  Ossian  that  drew  them  forth  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  Irish  of  the  present  day  are  not  slow  to  ackowledge  the 
superior  zeal  with  which  the  Albanian  Celts  have  brought  out 
and  disseminated  the  compositions  of  the  common  language. 
2.  I  take  the  occasion  of  connecting  with  this  subject  an 
earnest  exhortation,  which  I  address  to  myself  as  well  as  to 
others,  to  give  a  prominent  place  to  the  Celtic  languages  in 
the  study  of  philology.  Of  all  countries  in  the  world, 
Britain  is  the  one  which  is  under  the  strongest  call  and 
obligation  to  extend  philological  science.  Our  possessions 
are  to  be  found  in  all  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  in 
that  fifth  division  of  it,  which  is  presented  by  the  Southern 
seas.  Our  commerce  is  still  more  extended  than  our  colonies, 
and  the  noble  character  of  our  missionary  enterjDrises  rivals 
or  even  excels  the  far-famed  Propaganda  of  Rome  herself. 
"  The  Bible  of  every  land  "  shows  what  ]"5ritain  has  already 
done  in  this  field,  and  gives  good  promise  of  what  she  may 
3^et  do.  Nor  are  we  deficient  practically  in  philological 
talent.  We  have  produced  some  of  the  greatest  scholars 
that  ever  distinguished  themselves  in  classical  learning.  We 
are  now  successfully  studying  what  we  too  long  neglected, 
the  science  of  our  own  vernacular  tongue,  of  which  the  com- 
posite elements  connect  us  with  half  the  languages  in  Europe. 
Next  to  the  classical  languages,  the  most  important  and  the 
most  marvellous  among  the  monuments  of  human  speech,  the 
sacred  language  of  India,  had  its  ancient  seat  and  still 
preserves  its  memory  and  its  remains  within  dominions  which 
are  now  the  property  of  an  English  mercantile  company. 
Why,  then,  should  we  neglect  those  other  venerable  languages, 
the  two  divisions  of  Celtic  speech  which  are  still  to  be  found 
living  among  us,  and  which  have   such  strong  and  natural 
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claims  upon  our  attention  1  They  are  not  barbarous  oi- 
illiterate  foi'ms  of  utterance  :  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  Irisli 
and  the  Welsh  have  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  neglected 
by  Englisli  philologers.  The  study  of  them  has  been  left 
exclusively  to  Welsh  and  to  Irish  scholars,  or  to  Scottish 
Highlanders  possessing  often  little  acquaintance  with  general 
philology,  a  state  of  things  which  could  hardly  be  satisfactoiy. 
It  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  understands  his  own  language 
who  does  not  also  understand  others.  It  is  only  by  com- 
parison that  scientific  principle  iswcvolved.  The  mere  Celtic 
student  will  never  know  the  i^rinciples  or  analogies  of  his 
own  tongue,  which  have  been  derived  and  drawn  from 
distant  and  hidden  sources.  Better  times,  however,  are 
before  us.  Some  of  our  Celtic  scholars  of  the  present  day 
are  deeply  versed  in  the  whole  range  of  the  science,  wdiile 
philologers  who  are  not  Celts  are  lending  their  useful  aid. 
Accordingl}',  the  Celtic  languages  have  found  their  proj^er 
place  as  branches  of  the  great  stock,  which  has  spread  its 
shoots  in  such  wonderful  variety,  and  yet  with  such  remark- 
able featiu'es  of  resemblance,  over  the  whole  range  of  Asia 
and  Europe,  from  Himalaya  to  Hecla.  The  Celtic  languages, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  Avill  richly  repay  the  attention  of  the 
niost  fastidious  linguist,  and  w^ill  give  and  receive  important 
illustrations  when  studied  in  connection  with  the  other 
members  of  that  mighty  famil3\  It  may  be  one  of  the  best 
uses  of  meetings  like  those  annually  held  by  the  Archaeological 
Institute,  to  break  down  the  ^oartitions  that  shut  up  men 
within  the  limited  bounds  of  special  pursuits,  and  to  encou- 
rage them  to  cultivate  in  this,  as  in  other  departments,  a 
more  com-prehensive  and  catholic  field  of  inquirj^ 
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ON  THE  ANALOGY  BETWEEN  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  FRANCE 
AND  THAT  OF  SCOTLAND.i 


BY  JOHN  HILL  BURTOX. 


I  FEEL  it  necessary  to  offer  a  Tvord  in  explanation  of  the 
character  and  tendency  of  the  casual  notices  ^vhich  I  have 
the  honour  to  lay  before  the  Institute.  They  do  not  profess 
to  accomplish  the  rigid  investigation  and  exhaustive  analysis 
of  results,  necessary  for  making  an  addition,  however  small, 
to  the  materials  of  archaeological  science.  The}^  are  mere 
suffsestions,  the  force  of  which  the  knowledo;e  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  Institute  will  enable  them  to  estimate  for  them- 
selves. I  shall  be  content  if  what  I  am  able  to  say  may 
suggest  to  archaeological  inquirers  some  new  instances  in 
which  conquests,  migrations,  and  revolutions  may  be  traced 
or  illustrated  through  the  features  of  the  architectural  deposits 
which  have  survived  them. 

jSTo  Englishman  can  take  a  general  survey  of  the  baronial 
residences  he  meets  in  Scotland,  without  being  forcibly 
struck  by  some  national  peculiarities  which  broadly  distin- 
guish them  from  the  corresponding  class  of  buildings  in 
England.  The  peculiarities  are  varied,  but  their  predomi- 
nating characteristic  is  the  spiral  or  rocket-shaped  turret.  I 
shall  not  say  that  this  is  a  feature  of  which  English  archi- 
tecture is  totally  divested.  The  luxuriant  beauties  of  the 
English  mansions  are  the  spoils  of  every  school,  and  where 
the  Scots  took  their  examples,  English  architects  would  study. 
The  turret  is  a  prolific  architectural  device,  susceptible  of 
infinite  variety.  The  Gothic  turret  or  pinnacle  is  common 
both  in  ecclesiastical  and  baronial  edifices,  but  it  is  distin- 
guished from  our  turrets  by  its  angularity  and  its  crocketed 
decorations.  Some  buildings  in  England  show  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  Scottish  turret.  For  instance,  at  Kneb- 
worth,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  ancestral  mansion  of  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton's  family,  there  are  narrow  polygonal  towers  termin- 
ating in  circular  spiral  roofs  with  that  ogee  curve  which 
sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  is  seen  on  the  Scottish  turret. 

'  Communicated  to  the  Architectural  Section,  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in 
Edinburgh,  July  25,1856. 
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At  Wollatun  House,  in  Nottiiigliainsliire,  the  aiigulai"  but- 
tresses swell  into  circular  abutments  with  curved  spiral  roofs, 
which  <j;ive  them  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
turrets  in  Scotland — for  instance,  to  those  of  Pinkie.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  examples,  either  old  or  modern,  in  which  there 
is  a  still  closer  incidental  similarit}'  to  Scottish  peculiarities. 
But  it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  does  not  exist  on  the 
English  side  of  the  Border  even  one  of  those  Oriental-look- 
ing clustered  masses,  of  tall  chimneys,  narrow  crow-stej)ped 
gables,  and  numerous  conical  turrets,  which  are  found 
strewed  over  Scotland  from  the  Border  to  Inverness.  While 
he  notices  these  characteristics  of  the  baronial  residences  of 
a  comparatively  late  age — many  of  them  still  habitable — 
the  stranger  will  find  that  the  deserted  and  ruinous  castle 
of  the  preceding  period  is  often  a  simple,  rude,  square  block, 
which  will  remind  him  of  the  Norman  keep  or  donjon.  On 
inquiry,  however,  he  will  find  that  the  two  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  centuries,  and  by  radical  differences  both 
in  the  external  conditions  in  which  they  arose,  and  the 
internal  character  of  their  architecture.  To  account  in  some 
measure  for  these  two  phenomena — for  the  bare,  square 
towers  of  the  older  period  ;  for  the  fantastical,  turretted 
mansions  of  later  times — is  the  object  of  these  notices. 

I  must  throw  myself  upon  the  charity  of  archaeologists 
if,  in  my  method  of  exposition,  I  go  back  to  generalities  of 
a  very  simple  and  trite  character.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  view  the  historical  character  of  European  castles 
generally — of  feudal  castles,  as  they  have  aptly  enough  been 
called.  Other  times  and  other  nations  have  had  their 
fortresses,  but  the  castle  belongs  to  the  feudal  age  alone. 
It  is  not  a  work  of  refuge,  but  a  work  of  aggression,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  less  open  to  misconstruction  to  say,  that 
it  was  raised,  not  by  the  people  of  the  country  for  their  pro- 
tection against  invaders,  but  by  strangers  who  came  among 
them,  and,  whether  to  their  advantage  or  their  detriment, 
held  rule  over  them.  In  this  way  the  castle  is  as  distinct  in 
its  social  as  in  its  structural  chai'acter,  from  the  class  of 
fortresses  of  an  earlier  age  of  which  there  are  still  abun- 
dant specimens  scattered  over  Britain.  These  hill  forts, 
and  other  very  ancient  strongholds,  were  places  to  which 
the  people  fled  for  refuge  from  an  enemy  ;  but  the  feudal 
castle  was  built  by  a  conquering  enemy  to  keep  down  the 
subdued  people.     True,  there  have  been  conquests  before 
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those  of  the  Normans,  and  means  of  all  kinds  taken  to  keep 
the  subdued  people  in  awe  ;  but  the  conquests  of  Cyrus,  of 
Alexander,  of  Csesar,  of  Mahomet,  and  of  Tamerlane,  were 
all  made  for  the  monarch  himself,  who  kept  the  people 
down  by  means  of  his  own  garrisons  and  his  own  fortresses. 
That  peculiarity  of  the  feudal  conquests  whence  arose  the 
feudal  castle  was,  that  many  chiefs  besides"  the  highest 
had  their  territorial  interest  in  the  conquest,  which  thej 
resolved  to  keep  with  their  own  hand  ;  and  hence  the  feudal 
lord,  who  had  acquired  a  district,  built  for  himself  what  was 
alike  a  dw^eUing-house  and  a  fortress.  This  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  feudal  castle.  It  is  a  private  dwelling-house,  with  all 
the  amenities  which  a  dwelling-house  had  in  its  age,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  fortress  for  containing  a  garrison.  It  is 
important  to  keep  this  peculiarity  in  view,  because  each  tide 
of  conquest  deposited  its  own  kind  of  castles,  marking  its 
epoch,  just  as  different  diluvial  deposits  may  mark  the  stages 
in  the  rising  or  the  recedhig  of  a  flood.  The  spread  of  the  Nor- 
mans over  Europe  was  that  great  inundation  which  first 
covered  her  with  castles,  and  hence  it  is  that  their  progress 
over  England  is  marked  by  one  baronial  type,  and  their 
expansion  over  Scotland,  two  centuries  later,  is  marked  by 
another  and  totally  different  type,  indicative  distinctly  of 
changes  created  in  the  development  of  baronial  architecture 
by  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  most  natural  primitive  shape  of  a  built  fortress  is  a 
square  block.  We  find  it  in  the  Roman  Wall  in  Northumber- 
land, in  the  Wall  of  China,  in  Arabia,  and  among  the  earliest 
forms  used  in  mediaeval  Europe.  The  Normans  w^ere  by  no 
means  bigoted  to  this  form  ;  in  their  eager  scramble  for  places 
of  strength,  they  occupied  the  ponderous  tombs  left  by  the 
Romans,  and  they  would  have  occupied  the  Egyptian  Pyra- 
mids and  tlie  Eastern  mosques  for  the  same  purpose,  had 
these  fallen  in  their  way.  The  French  antiquaries  seem  to 
think  tliat  many  of  the  castles  of  their  own  country  were 
begun  by  the  Romans,  and  that  the  square  Norman  tower 
was  hence  the  legitimate  descendant  of  the  Roman  arx  or 
citadel.  Their  evidence  that  some  of  these  were  built  in  the 
Roman  cities  at  a  moment  of  extreme  emergency  for  defence 
against  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians — evidence  resting  on 
their  use  of  statuary,  tombs,  and  whatever  stonos  were  avail- 
able, to  strengthen  the  walls, — is  exceedingly  curious  and 
interesting.     It  is  enough  here,  however,  to  know  that  Rome 
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stamped  licr  arcUitcclurc  on  the  details,  if  not  on  the  struc- 
tural character,  of  the  earhest  feudal  castles,  in  those  cliarac- 
teristics  which  are  called  Norman  or  Romanesque  work. 

ISuch  were  the  earliest  castles  of  England.  But  the  fact 
already  alluded  to  in  the  learned  paper  by  Mr.  Robertson  is, 
I  think,  extremely  striking  and  suggestive — the  fact,  namely, 
that  there  is  not  one  known  specimen  of  the  kind  of  work 
called  Norman  or  Romanesque — I  mean  early  round  arched 
work — in  any  baronial  remain  in  Scotland.^  We  have, 
throughout  the  part  of  Scotland  southward  of  the  Grampians, 
very  abundant  remains  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  erected  in 
the  style  immediately  preceding  the  pointed  Gothic.  That  a 
form  of  Christian  architecture  should  have  left  vestiges  in 
affluence,  while  none  appear  to  be  left  in  the  corresponding 
type  of  baronial  architecture,  may  suggest  to  some  inquirer 
the  examination  of  an  instance  where  the  influence  of  tlie 
Church  preceded  that  of  feudality,  and  may  afford  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  conquests 
of  the  Cross  and  those  of  the  sword.  But  for  my  present 
purpose  the  existence  of  these  numerous  ecclesiastical 
vestiges,  only  makes  the  absence  of  the  Norman  baronial 
features  the  more  remarkable.  That  there  is  no  existing 
vestige  of  a  Norman  castle  in  Scotland  it  would  of 
course  be  hardy  to  assert  ;  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
searched  for  one  in  vain,  and  that  none  of  the  several  friends 
acquainted  with  architecture,  to  whom  I  have  mentioned  the 
matter,  have  been  able  to  point  to  a  single  instance.  That 
because  no  vestige  of  the  style  can  be  found  just  now,  there 
never  were  in  Scotland  any  Norman  castles,  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  maintain.  But  it  is  surely  fair  to  infer 
that  buildings  of  that  class  must  have  been  rare,  and 
on  the  whole  the  tendency  of  the  negative  evidence 
is  to  show  that,  as  the  earliest  castles  of  England  were 
planted  there  by  the  Normans,  so  the  earliest  feudal  castles 
in  Scotland  were  likewise  those  that  were  planted  there  by 
the  Normans  in  a  later  age,  and  consequently  a  later  style. 
It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  when  one  castle — the  Goblin 
Hall  of  Haddingtonshire — was  built,  just  a  little  before  tlic 
event  which  it  is  convenient  for  me  to  call  the  Scoto-Norman 


-  See  the  "  Sketch  of  the  History  of  burgh,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson,  and 
Architecture  in  Scotland,"  communicated  printed  in  tlic  Archaeological  Journal,  vol. 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Edin-       xiii.  p.  228. 
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conquest,  the  building  of  such  an  edifice  was  deemed  an 
incident  important  enough  to  be  commemorated  in  history. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  there  was 
not  one  castle  in  England  before  the  Conquest — that 
Conino-sburgh,  and  one  or  two  others,  have  no  claim  whatever 
to  Saxon  origin.  But  I  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
residence  of  the  Saxon  gentleman,  as  that  o£  the  Scottish 
landowner  of  a  much  later  period,  was  the  fossed  and  paHsa- 
doed  arena,  with  its  numerous  w^ooden  buildings,  so  well 
described  by  Scott,  in  Rotherwold  the  abode  of  Cedric  the 
Saxon. 

The  castles  which  started  up  all  over  England  immediately 
after  the  Conquest,  were,  generally  speaking,  the  simple 
square  tower,  without  any  flanking-work.  In  some  in- 
stances— such  as  Newcastle,  Rochester,  and  Bamburgh — 
there  were  angular  projections,  more  like  buttresses  than 
flanking-towers,  since  they  were  not  deep  enough  to  be 
pierced  with  side-windows  or  loop-holes  for  the  purpose  of 
lateral  defence.  In  the  next  stage  we  find  ancillary  towers, 
sometimes  square,  but  generally  round,  erected  at  the 
corners.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  flanking  system 
— the  most  important  step  in  modern  fortification.  Vauban 
ow^ned  that  the  towers  at  the  angles  of  the  early  castles 
were  the  rudiments  of  his  system.  The  first  object  of  an 
attacking  enemy  is  to  get  at  the  face  of  the  fortress  that  he 
may  demolish  it.  The  object  of  the  besieged  is  to  keep  him 
away  from  that  critical  point,  or  to  attack  him  when  he  is 
there.  Thus,  both  before  and  since  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, the  immediate  aim  in  adjusting  the  details  of  a  for- 
tification, has  been  to  create  sufficient  flanking-works,  and 
the  corner-towers  of  the  Normans  did  it  as  effectually  against 
the  batterino;-ram  and  the  mano;onel  as  bastions  and  ravelins 
accomplish  it  towards  artillery.  In  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  Edwardian  period  of  castellated  architecture,  we  have  the 
flanking  arrangement  brought  to  what  I  think  must  be  con- 
sidered perfection,  for  fortresses  not  attacked  by  artillery. 
The  general  outline  of  the  castle  has  now  come  to  be  a  screen 
with  round  towers  at  intervals — say,  for  the  sake  of  sim- 
])]icit3',  a  square  w^ork  with  a  round  tower  at  each  angle. 
There  was  usually  a  gate  with  a  round  tower  on  either  side, 
but  there  is  no  occasion  for  going  into  the  variations  of  a 
feature  far  too  strongly  marked  to  admit  of  any  misunder- 
standing about  it. 
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So  far  as  an}'  existing  remains  show,  it  was  when  castel- 
Lated  architecture  reached  this  phase  that  it  entered  Scotland. 
Among  tlie  castles  of  the  Kdwardian  type  are  Dirleton, 
Botlnvell,  Cacrlavrock  in  Galloway,  Kildrummy  in  Aber- 
deenshire, and  Lochindorb.  Perhaps  there  may  be  some 
others,  but  these  are  at  once  noticeable  because  they  were 
very  important  fortresses  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Until 
I  shall  hear  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  shall  believe  tliat 
these  fortresses  were  built  by  the  English,  or  I  should  i-ather 
say  the  Kormans,  when  the  Edwards  for  a  time  had  Scotland 
in  subjection.  Dirleton  Castle,  perhaps  the  finest  specimen, 
was,  as  we  know,  long  defended  by  the  coadjutors  of  Wallace 
against  Edward  I.  and  his  Archimedes,  the  warlike  Bishop 
Beck  ;  but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  older  part  of 
Dirleton,  as  it  at  present  exists,  was  built  by  the  English 
after  the  capture  of  the  castle,  such  as  it  had  been.  The 
same  type  of  castle  is  to  be  seen  all  along  the  margin  of 
the  Edwardian  conquests  in  Wales  and  Ireland.  As  the 
simple  square  tower  with  round  arches  is  the  deposit  of 
the  Norman  conquests  of  the  Xlth  century,  so  the  screen 
with  round  towers  at  intervals,  and  pointed  arches,  is  the 
deposit  of  the  Norman  conquests  of  the  Xllltli  century. 
Thus,  our  oldest  castles  in  Scotland  are  undoubtedly  of  the 
later  style  of  Norman-English. 

The  prostration  of  Scotland  after  the  War  of  Independence, 
is  a  matter  pretty  well  known  in  history.  There  was  no  rearing 
of  costly  edifices,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  baronial,  until  long 
after  that  struggle  was  over.  When  lairds  or  chiefs  in  Scot- 
land were  again  rich  enough  to  build,  they  had  to  fall  back 
upon  the  primitive  square  tower  ;  hence  it  is  that,  as  I  have 
already  said,  there  are  many  of  them  throughout  Scotland 
which  have  a  general  external  resemblance  to  the  Norman 
keep,  but  are  entirely  distinct  from  it  both  in  historical  con- 
nection and  architectural  detail.  In  such  fine  instances  as 
Borthwick,  Clackmanan,  Edzell,  Doune,  and  a  few  others,  the 
English  traveller  can  only  be  convinced  by  an  examination 
of  the  architectural  details,  that  he  does  not  see  before  him  a 
Norman  keep.  Generall}^  however,  the  Scottish  tower  is 
much  smaller  and  ruder  than  the  Norman  ;  and  it  is,  of 
course,  destitute  of  those  peculiar  features  which  form  the  con- 
necting link  between  Gothic  and  Boman  architecture.  It 
was  still  of  consequence  to  the  Scottish  laird  to  have  flanking 
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defences  to  his  keep.  He  could  not  afford  the  princely  round 
towers  of  the  Edwardian  baronial  period,  but  he  found  an 
economical  substitute  creditable  to  his  ingenuity.  The  pro- 
jecting parapet  was,  of  course,  an  available  means  of  attack 
from  above.  At  the  angle,  it  was  enlarged  into  a  sort  of 
machicolation  or  bastion.  This  is  a  common  feature  in  many 
kinds  of  defensive  architecture,  but  nowhere 'is  it  so  con- 
firmed and  systematic  as  in  the  Scottish  square  towers  of  the 
XVth  and  XVIth  centuries. 

To  see  how  Scottish  architecture  again  emerged  from  this 
humble  condition,  it  is  necessarj'-  briefl}''  to  describe  historical 
conditions  which  would  be  familiar  to  every  one  if  our 
history,  instead  of  being  a  mere  parochial  register,  were 
written  in  the  catholic  spirit  of  denoting  Scotland's  condition 
among  the  European  States.  After  the  War  of  Independence 
— which  it  is  more  just  to  consider  the  struggle  of  the 
Saxons  in  Scotland  against  Norman  aggression,  than  a 
national  contest — Scotland  arose,  a  separate  nation,  hating 
England.  That  metropolitan  influence,  which  it  would 
naturally  have  received  from  the  centre  of  British  advance- 
ment in  London,  was  drawn  from  Paris.  The  Civil  Law  and 
French  feudality  were  introduced.  The  Church,  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  Courts  of  justice  were  French.  The  Univer- 
sities were  French  to  the  nicest  peculiarity,  and  in  the 
remote  colleges  of  Aberdeen,  the  fresh  students  were  called 
bejea?its,  just  as  they  were  in  the  University  of  Paris.  Every- 
thing in  Scotland  might  be  said  to  have  become  French, 
except  the  language  and  the  national  character,  and  at  last 
the  countries  were  deemed  so  closely  united,  that  it  Avas 
discussed  in  Paris,  as  a  matter  of  business,  whether  Scotland 
should  be  attached  to  the  Crown  of  France,  or  become  an 
appanage  for  a  cadet  of  the  House  of  Valois.  It  is  now 
necessary"  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  progress  of  baronial  building 
in  France.  The  style  which  in  this  country  is  generally 
called  Edwardian — consisting  of  screens  and  round  towers 
— was  there  very  prevalent.  But  a  feature  was  superadded 
to  it,  not  known  in  England,  by  the  mounting  of  cones  or 
obtuse  spires,  sometimes  on  the  round  towers,  sometimes  on 
the  central  building.  There  are  instances  of  large  separate 
round  towers,  on  which  such  cones  were  subsequently 
mounted,  as,  for  instance,  the  donjons  of  Guise  and  Semur. 
Sometimes  the  cone  springs  flush  from  the  wall — sometimes 
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it  was  raised  behind  the  rampart.  A  good  cxaiii})lc  of  the 
latter  may  be  found  in  Holy  rood — our  latest  adaptation 
from  tlie  French.  In  its  completion  by  Sir  William  Bruce, 
it  was  almost  a  direct  co])y  from  Chantilly,  the  abode  of 
the  Condes.  In  Paris,  there  were  two  fortresses  of  awful 
notoriety — the  Temple,  built  by  Hubert,  the  treasurer  of  the 
Order,  who  died  in  1222,  and  the  more  recent  Bastille.  The 
latter — an  excellent  specimen  of  the  Edwardian  form  as  it 
continued  for  a  long  period  in  France — retained  its  original 
simplicity  and  gloom  ;  but  the  Temple  was  decorated  with 
a  central  spire,  and  a  cone  on  each  of  its  four  flanking  round 
towers.  The  conical  form  thus  became  an  inveterate  feature 
in  the  baronial  architecture  of  France.  When  flankino; 
works  of  a  smaller  and  less  costly  character  than  towers  were 
thrown  out  from  the  corners  of  buildings,  they  naturally 
assumed  the  conical  shape,  which  had  become  an  architec- 
tural peculiarity  in  France  and  the  countries  in  which 
her  national  habits  held  swa}^  Hence  the  French  chateau 
of  the  XVItli  century  was  encrusted  with  quantities  of  the 
rocket-shaped  turrets  already  referred  to.  The  architecture 
of  our  ancient  allies  when  it  reached  this  form  was  accurately 
copied  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  impossible  for  buildings  to  be 
more  like  each  other  than  the  French  chateau  of  the  middle 
of  the  XVIth  century,  and  the  Scottish  mansion  of  about 
eighty  years  later.  There  are,  of  course,  some  differences. 
Many  of  the  French  buildings  were  larger  and  more  costly 
than  the  Scottish.  The  French  had  some  peculiarities  of  a 
rather  earlier  ao-e,  in  a  mixture  of  their  own  rich  Gothic  with 
the  decorations.  In  Scotland  there  are  but  few  and  faint 
touches  of  Gothic  in  the  conical  architecture.  It  seems 
to  have  prevailed  to  any  ctinsiderable  extent  only  in  the 
beautiful  castle  of  Inverary,  which  has  unfortunately  dis- 
appeared. In  many  instances  additions  were  made  in  the 
French  conical  style  to  the  original  square  tower,  and  thus 
an  edifice  presenting  in  its  lower  storeys  the  rudest  simplicit3% 
would  expand  into  a  picturesque  coronet  of  many-figured 
turrets  and  grotesque  chimneys.  The  use  of  the  small 
bastion,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  was  in  itself  an 
incidental  step  towards  the  adaptation  of  the  style.  The 
stone  work  of  the  turret  "was  indeed  just  an  enlargement  of 
the  bastion,  often  occupying  the  same  position  as  a  flanker. 
In  one  instance — that  of  Castle  Huntly — the  old  bastions 

VOL.    XIV,  II 
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have  recently  had  turret  tops  placed  on  them,  as  if  to 
complete  tliefr  original  design,  but  the  result  is  by  no  means 
happy,  since  they  are  thus  evidently  unfitted  to  serve  as 
bastions,  ^\-hile  they  are  not  large  enough  to  contain  turret 
chambers. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  remark,  applicable  to  one  adapta- 
tion of  this  stjde  which  has  attracted  much  attention — 
Heriot's  Hospital.  The  block  plan  has  evidently  been  adapted 
from  the  palace  of  Aschaffenburg  on  the  Main,  built  in  the 
year  1611.^  But  in  the  decorations,  and  especially  the 
turrets,  the  architect  appears  to  have  been  ambitious  of 
reducing  the  elements  of  the  Scottish  conical  architecture 
into  something  like  order  and  symmetry.  A  rich  confusion 
generally  reigns  in  the  turretted  mansions,  as  if  they  had 
grown  in  luxurious  wildness,  without  any  controlling  design, 
but  Heriot's  Hospital  is  all  symmetry.  The  turrets  are 
light  and  small — too  small  for  turrets,  and  liable  to  the 
objection  of  being  palpably  useless ;  their  proportions  are 
nicel}'  adjusted,  and  their  tops,  instead  of  the  hard  conic 
outline,  have  the  ogee  curve.  The  rough  crow-step — a 
common  and  peculiar  feature  in  Scottish  baronial  architec- 
ture,— is  concerted  into  richly-decorated  scroll-work,  and  the 
gaunt  storm  windows  of  our  old  houses  resolve  themselves 
into  small  decorated  tympanums.  It  was  a  bold  and  ingenious 
attempt  to  bring  the  scattered  elements  of  our  Scottish 
architecture  into  order  and  system  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  architect  who  made  the  attempt  was 
William  Aytoun,  an  ancestor  of  my  distinguished  friend 
the  author  of  "  Bothwell "  and  the  "  Lays  of  the  Cavaliers," 
who  inherits  his  name. 

The  French  origin  of  our  street  architecture  is  very  obvious. 
The  older  parts  of  our  towns  are  full  of  the  tall  irregular 
moulded  gables,  truncated  turrets,  and  abutments  of  all 
kinds,  which  give  so  much  picturesqueness  to  the  towns  of 
the  north  of  France.  In  Aberdeen  there  are  several  edifices 
with  their  turrets  abutting  on  the  streets,  more  like  the 
country  chateaux  than  the  city  hotels  of  the  French.  There 
is  there  a  large  building,  generally  called  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
Avith  the  conical-topped  round  towers  and  intervening  screens, 

See  tlie  representation  and  account  hydraulic  engineer  Coe'cklern,  translated 
of  this  remarkable  building  in  the  "  Ar-  by  the  still  more  celebrated  John  Chi'is- 
chitcctura  Curisa  Nova,"  of  the  celebrated       topher  Sturm. 
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an  imitation  of  a  French  castle  of  that  cailier  period  \v1h:mi 
the  conical  tops  ^YCl•e  first  mounted  on  the  flanking  round 
towers.  There  are  many  such  instances  in  Scotland,  hotli 
in  town  and  country,  but  the  common  stair — the  house 
above  house — at  once  attests  the  severance  from  England 
and  the  connection  with  France.  The  modern  street  house, 
I  believe  to  be  the  invention  of  that  sagacious  people  the 
Dutch,  but  the  English  were  not  far  behind  them,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  houses  of  the  XVIItli  century  near 
St.  James's  park — all  regularly  and  symmetrically  planned, 
with  the  dining-room  flat  below  and  the  drawing-room  flat 
above.  These  were  inhabited  by  the  English  gentr}',  while 
those  of  Edinburgh  and  Paris  were  perched  several  floors 
above  the  street. 


EXAMPLES  OF  MEDIEVAL  SEALS. 

1.  Personal  seal  of  Tiior  Longus,  or  Thor  the  Long  :  which  can 
hardly  bo  later  than  1118,  and  may  be  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  previous 
century.  We  are  indebted  to  the  trut-hful  pencil  of  Mr.  Blore  for  the 
drawing  from  which  the  wood-cut  has  been  executed.  Thor  was,  in  all 
probability,  an  Anglo-Saxon.  If  not  living  at  the  Conquest,  that  event 
could  not  have  preceded  liis  birth  more  tlian  a  few  years.  The  name 
Tor,  no  doubt  the  same,  occurs  in  Domesday  several  times,  as  that 
of  persons  holding  lands  in  different  counties,  especially  in  Yorkshire, 
before  the  Survey;  and  most  likely  in  some  cases  they  held  them  before 
the  Conquest.  And  there  are  localities  near  the  border  that  bear 
names  of  which  the  word  forms  part.  No  one  of  those  persons  has 
been  identified  with  Thor  Longus  ;  yet  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  was 
one  of  them  :  nor  has  any  connection  between  him  and  any  of  those 
localities  been  discovered,  though  antiquaries  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed 
have  been  inquisitive  about  him.  Little  indeed  is  known  of  him,  but 
that  little  is  well  authenticated,  since  it  has  been  furnished  by  himself 
in  two  of  his  charters,  both  of  which  were  formerly  in  the  archives  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  ;  but  one  of  them  only  now  remains, 
and  from  the  seal  appended  to  it  Mr.  Blore  made  his  drawing. 

^ye  would  remind  our  readers  that  on  the  death  of  Malcolm  Canmore, 
King  of  Scotland,  he  was  succeeded  by  Donald  Bane,  his  brother,  though 
he  left  at  least  three  sons,  namely,  Edgar,  Alexander,  and  David  surviving 
him,  and  also  two  daughters  ;  all  by  his  wife,  Margaret,  grand-daughter 
of  Edmund  Ironside,  King  of  England,  and  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling. 
But  in  1098  Edgar  was,  by  means  of  an  English  force  under  Edgar 
Atheling,  his  uncle,  established  on  the  throne  of  his  father  ;  and  in  1100 
King  Henry  I.  of  England  married  his  sister  Matilda.  During  Edgar's 
reign,  and  by  his  encouragement,  many  English  passed  over  into  Scotland 
and  settled  there.  Thor  Longus  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  these  ; 
for  we  learn  from  his  charters,  that  King  Edgar  gave  him  Ednaham 
(now  Edenham,  or  Ednam  on  the  Eden,  near  Kelso),  which  was  then 
unoccupied  (desertam)  ;  and  Avith  the  assistance  of  the  king,  and  his 
own  means,  such  as  cattle  and  the  like  (pecunia),  he  had  settled  there, 
and  had  built  and  endowed  a  church,  that  was  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert. 
This  church  was  the  subject  of  the  two  charters  :  by  the  former  he 
granted  it  to  St.  Cuthbert  and  his  monks  (at  Coldingham,  a  cell  of 
Durham),  for  the  souls  of  King  Edgar  and  his  father  and  mother,  and 
for  the  health  of  his  (the  king's)  brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  the 
redemption  of  his  own  brother  Lefwin,  and  for  the  health  of  his  own 
body  and  soul.  Though  we  learn  from  this,  that  he  had  a  brother  named 
Lefwin,  of  him  nothing  more  has  been  discovered.  It  appears  that 
having  made  this  grant,  he  was  desirous  of  having  it  confirmed  by  the 
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beal  of  Thor  LoDgus.    Date  about  1100.    From  a  dra-wing  by 
•  Ed-ward  Blcre,  Esq, 


First  Seal  of  St.  Bernard,  Abbot 
of  Clairvaux,  A.D.  1115. 


Second  Seal  used  by  St.  Bernard, 
subsequently  to  A.D.  1150. 
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king's  brotlior,  Dav'ul,  who  was  tlieii  Earl  of  Iluntingclon,  and  luulcr 
wliom,  as  his  lord,  we  are  led  to  think  he  held  t!ic  land.  For  by  the 
other  charter,  wliich  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Earl,  and  is,  at  the 
commencement,  thus  addressed  to  him, — *'  Domino  suo  karissimo  David 
Comiti  Thor  omnimodo  suus  salutem,"  he  proceeds  to  mention  again  the 
gift  by  King  Edgar,  and  his  settling  at  Edenliam,  and  building  and 
endowing  a  church,  and  also  the  grant  of  tlie  church,  which  he  explains 
to  have  been  made  for  the  souls  of  King  Edgar,  and  the  Earl's  father 
and  mother,  and  for  the  health  of  the  Earl  himself,  and  of  King 
Alexander  and  Queen  Matilda,  and  then  he  requests  the  Earl,  as  Iiis 
dearest  lord,  to  confirm  the  grant  to  St.  Cuthbert  and  his  monks  for 
ever.  This  is  the  charter  which,  with  its  seal,  still  exists  ;  copies  of 
both  will  be  found  in  Anderson's  Diplomata  Scotiaj,  pi.  G6  ;  Smith's 
Beda,  Appendix,  No.  20.  ;  and  Raine's  N.  Durham,  Appendix  38.  Earl 
David  complied  with  thfl  request,  and  confirmed  the  grant  by  a  charter 
addressed  to  John,  the  Bishop  (of  Glasgow),  which  is  also  printed  in 
Raine's  N.  Durham,  Appendix  23.  From  these  two  charters  of  Thor, 
.seeing  the  difference  in  the  language  applied  to  the  living  and  the  dead,  we 
learn  that  when  the  latter  was  made,  Alexander  was  King  of  Scotland, 
and  Queen  Matilda  was  living  :  who  was,  no  doubt,  his  sister,  Matilda, 
Queen  of  Henry  I.  of  England  ;  for  Alexander's  Queen  was  not  named 
Matilda.  We  thus  ascertain  that  the  charter,  to  which  this  seal  is 
appended,  was  made  between  the  accession  of  Alexander  in  1107,  and 
the  death  of  Matilda  in  1118  ;  while  the  matrix  of  the  seal  may  have 
been  executed  some  few  years  earlier.  The  seal  has  been  engraved  by 
Anderson ;  but,  beside  that  justice  is  hardly  done  to  its  archaic  character, 
the  Diplomata  Scotia)  is  not  found  in  many  private  libraries,  and  therefore 
we  have  thought  a  wood-cut  of  so  remarkable  an  example,  from  Mr,  Blore's 
excellent  drawing  of  it,  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  It  is 
a  rare  and  choice  specimen  of  its  kind  at  that  early  period,  being  the 
personal  seal  of  a  subject,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  baronial 
or  official  rank,  but  was  probably  an  English  settler  of  no  higher  condition 
than  that  of  a  vassal  under  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal  of  Scotland  ; 
possessed  of  a  subordinate  manor  or  lordship  on  which  he  resided.  The 
size,  as  well  as  the  form  of  it,  is  shown  in  the  cut.  It  represents  Thor 
himself,  we  may  assume,  without  armour  of  any  sort,  habited  in  a  tunic 
and  a  mantle  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  ;  he  is  seated,  and  holding 
a  sword  (apparently  in  its  scabbard)  in  his  right  hand,  and  supporting 
it  near  the  point  with  his  left.  The  head  is  uncovered,  and  the  hair 
long,  and  parted  after  the  Anglo-Saxon  fashion.  The  singular  legend, 
xnoR  ME  MITTIT  AMico,  would  sccm  to  import  that  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  seal  was  for  letters,  conformably  with  the  usage  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  who  rarely  sealed  their  deeds.  It  will  be  observed,  the  seal  is 
of  the  pointed  oval  form,  which  is  often  supposed  to  have  been  confined 
to  ecclesiastics  and  ladies.  Importance  has  been  sometimes  attached  to 
a  seated  effigy  on  a  seal,  and  also  to  a  sword,  as  indicating  rank  and 
authority  ;  and  the  mantle  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder  would  very 
well  agree  with  that  supposition  ;  yet,  seeing  the  silence  of  the  charters 
and  the  legend  on  the  subject,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  such  an 
interpretation  of  the  device  ;  and  the  authority  which  he  probably  had 
in  his  own  domain  may  sufficiently  account  for  the  display  of  the  sword 
by  him  while  seated  and  in  civil  costume. 
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2.  Seals  OF  St.  Berxaud,  Abbot  of  Clalrvaux,  A.D.  1115—1153. 

Amongst  personal  reliques  of  the  class  under  consideration,  at  so  early  a 
period  as  tbe  twelfth  centurj',  tbere  are  few  probably,  with  the  exception  of 
seals  of  sovereign  princes,  so  deserving  of  consideration  as  those  to  which  we 
here  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  seals  successively  used  by  St. 
Bernard  have  been  noticed  separately  in  two  foreign  periodical  publications, 
produced  in  Belgium  and  Xormandy  ;  but  the  two  examples,  interesting  in 
no  slight  degree  as  associated  with  the  memory  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  his  age,  one  who  took  so  influential  a  pdrt  in  its  political 
and  religious  movements,  have  not  hitherto,  as  we  believe,  been  published 
together,  nor  have  they  been  given  amongst  the  notices  of  Mediseval  seals 
produced  in  our  own  country.  Examples  of  so  early  a  date,  and  more  espe- 
cially original  matrices,  are  of  considerable  rarity  ;  the  facts  connected  with 
the  occurrence  of  two  seals  used  by  the  great  Abbot  and  founder  of  Clairvaux, 
and  the  actual  existence  of  the  matrix  of  one  of -them,  may  suffice  also  to 
give  to  the  following  examples  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  advert  to  the  history  of  the  eminent  man,  the 
last  of  the  Fathers,  as  he  has  been  styled,  the  powerful  spell  of  whose 
influence,  through  the  force  of  his  personal  character,  sufficed  to  arouse  a 
Crusade  or  to  establish  the  legitimacy  even  of  the  Holy  Pontiff",  as  in  the 
case  of  Innocent  II.,  whose  acknowledgment  as  head  of  the  Church  by 
Louis  Lc  Gros  in  France,  and  by  Henry  I.  in  England,  has  been  attributed 
to  the  arguments  of  St.  Bernard.  In  1113,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  ho 
had  joined  the  ascetic  fraternity  of  Citeaux,  accompanied  by  thirty  rela- 
tives and  young  men  of  condition  ;  two  years  later,  it  is  stated,  he  received 
the  pastoral  staft'  from  St.  Stephen,  and  set  forth  with  a  chosen  band  to 
found,  in  the  forests  of  Champagne,  the  remarkable  monastic  colony  at  the 
spot  subsequently  so  renowned  as  the  Clara  Vallis. 

It  is  now  impracticable  to  ascertain  at  what  precise  period  subsequently 
to  the  establishment  of  the  monastery  in  1115,  the  first  seal  used  by 
Bernard  was  in  use  :  it  may  have  been  provided  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  Paris  in  1122,  or  at  some  other  memorable  period  in  his  subsequent 
career.  An  impression  of  this  seal  has  been  preserved  in  Belgium  amongst 
the  documents  relating  to  the  abbey  of  !Ninove,  in  the  depository  of  the 
archives  of  Eastern  Flanders.  It  is  appended  to  an  instrument  by  which 
St.  Bernard  determined  a  question  at  issue  between  the  Abbot  of  Ninove  and 
the  Abbot  of  Jette,  near  Brussels,  about  the  year  1150.'  The  accompany- 
ing wood-cut  has  been  prepared  from  the  engraving  by  the  talented  Charles 
Oughcna,  of  Ghent,  compared  with  a  sulphur  cast  from  another  impres- 
sion, preserved  at  Paris  amongst  the  archives  of  the  Empire.  The  device 
is  a  dexter  arm  issuing  from  a  sleeve  and  grasping  a  pastoral  staff  with  a 
simple  spiral  head,  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
carried,  as  frequently  seen  on  seals  of  the  heads  of  monastic  houses, 
whilst  on  seals  of  bishops  the  volute  is  more  commonly  turned  outwards, 
significant,  as  some  suppose,  of  their  more  extended  jurisdiction,  whilst  the 
authority  of  the  abbot  was  limited  within  the  monastery  subjected  to  his 
control.     Around  the  margin  of  the  seal  is  inscribed, — 4*Signvm  Abbatis 

'  See  the  <' Notice  sur  les  Archives  Ili.storiques  de  Bclgiquc,"  1841,  p.  181. 
(le  la  Province  de  la  Flaiidre  Orientale,'  This  memoir  is  accompanied  b_v  an  inter- 
by  the  le&rned  ArcJiiviste,  J.  de  Saint-  esting  plate  of  seals,  including  that  of  St. 
(jenois,  ia   the  "  Messager  des   Sciences  Bernard. 
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Clarevallis  :  - — The  matrix,  of  poiutcd-oval  form,  appears  to  have  been 
provided  with  a  loop  for  suspension,  at  the  lower  part,  instead  of  the  apex 
of  the  seal,  the  more  usual  arrangement.  The  indent  left  on  the  wax  by 
this  loop  or  handle  is  distinctly  marked  on  the  engraved  representation,  as 
also  on  the  sulphur  cast  from  the  impression  above  mentioned. 

Shortly  after  tlie  period  to  which  the  document  preserved  in  Belgium  has 
been  assigned,  it  appears  that  St.  Bernard  had  been  under  the  necessity 
of  changing  his  seal,  on  account  of  certain  false  writings  issued  under  the 
deceptive  authority  of  a  forgery  of  the  seal  in  (juestion.  In  a  letter  to 
Pope  Eugcnius  III.,  dated  1151,  St.  Bernard  gives  him  information  of  this 
substitution  of  a  new  seal  bearing  his  effigy  and  his  name  : — "Multoe  litteraj 
falsata3  sub  falsato  sigillo  nostro  in  manus  multorum  e.xieruiit,  et,  quod 
cernitis,  de  novo  utimur  continente  et  imaginem  nostram  et  nomen." 
(Lit.  284,  edit.  Mabillon.)  This  device,  it  will  be  observed,  appears  on 
the  second  seal  here  given,  and  the  statement  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  fact,  that  on  this  seal  previously  in  use,  St.  Bernard  had  neither 
displayed  his  portraiture,  more  commonly  found  on  the  seals  of  eminent 
dignitaries,  nor  expressed  his  name.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
founder  of  Clairvaux  earnestly  sought  to  repress  the  ostentation  of  the 
heads  of  monasteries  in  his  times,  and  especially  their  ambitious  desire  for 
certain  episcopal  insignia.  St.  Bernard  would  never  assume  the  mitre,  in 
accordance  with  the  innovation  prevalent  amongst  his  contemporaries. 
(See  his  treatise   "  De  Moribus  et  Officio  Episcoporum,"  cap.  ix.) 

The  matrix  of  the  second  seal  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
at  Rouen  ;  an  instructive  collection,  for  which  archaeologists  are  indebted 
to  the  intelligence  of  an  eminent  antiquary  of  Normandy,  Achille 
Deville,  by  whom  a  notice  and  engraving  of  this  highly  curious  relique  wa.s 
given,  in  1838,  in  the  "Bulletin  de  la  Societe  libre  d'Emulation  de 
Rouen."  M.  Deville,  who  had  fortunately  obtained  the  matrix  from 
an  officer  at  Issoudun,  communicated  his  discovery  to  the  "  Academie  des 
Inscriptions,"  in  a  letter  dated  Aug.  IG,  1837.  It  had  been  purchased 
from  a  dealer,  who  had  bought  up,  during  the  troublous  times  in  1790, 
the  old  metal  obtained  from  the  collegiate  foundation  of  St.  Cyr,  at 
Issoudun,  affiliated  to  Clairvaux.  The  accompanying  woodcut  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  matrix,  which  is  of  brass,  and  flat,  measuring  in  thickness 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  without  handle  or  loop  for  suspension.  It  iS  a 
production  of  rather  rude  and  unartistic  character,  in  which  we  may 
perhaps  recognise  a  certain  consistency  with  the  ascetic  humility  of  the 
founder  of  Clairvaux,  and  in  low  relief.  The  head  is  almost  grotesque  in 
its  deficiency  of  expresssion  ;  the  abbot  is  represented  enthroned  on  a 
faldistory  or  folding-seat,  the  sides  of  which  terminate  in  heads  of  animals, 
such  as  may  be  seen  on  other  seals  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  of 
the  heads  of  religious  houses.  St.  Bernard,  bareheaded  and  tonsured, 
holds  his  pastoral  staff  with  his  left  hand,  the  volute  of  the  stafi",  of  the 
same  simple  type  as  that  on  his  earlier  seal,  being  turned  towards  him, 
whilst  in  the  right  he  holds  an  object  of  singular  aspect,  which  has  given 
rise  to  various  conjectures.  By  the  learned  Benedictine,  Mabillon,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a  book  ;  the  hand,  however,  grasps  a  handle,  expressed 
with   sufficient  distinctness  to  prove  that  we  must  seek  some  symbol  of  a 

2  It  mu.st  be  observed  that  in  the  plate       stroke  across  the  v  in  the  word  Sl^num, 
given  in  the  "  Messager  "  the  transverse       has  been  inadvertently  omitted. 
VOL.    XIV.  I 
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diflferent  description.  M.  Deville  remarks  that  M.  Pays,  of  Issoudun,  the 
'*  oMcier  en  retraite  "  from  whom  he  obtained  the  matrix,  had  regarded 
this  object,  with  greater  probability,  to  be  an  hour-glass.  M.  Deville, 
takin«^  exception  to  both  these  conjectures,  proposes  to  regard  it  as  the 
door  of  a  church: — "  Je  crois  y  recoiinaitre  (he  observes)  une  porte 
d'eo-lise,  divisee  en  deux  ventaux  par  une  colonette  qui  est  surmontee  de 
son  chapiteau."  ^  With  all  deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  Norman 
arch£eolo"-ist,  we  would  suggest  the  supposition  that  this  object  may  be 
intended  to  represent  the  tabula  pads,  or  pax-board  ;  and,  whilst  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  no  other  example  has  been  found  of  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  symbol  thus  introduced  on  any  mediaeval  seal,  it  seems  no  unreason- 
able conjecture  that  the  symbol  of  Christian  union  and  goodwill  may  have 
been  introduced  by  St.  Bernard  with  some  peculiar  feeling  and  signifi- 
cance. Around  the  figure  is  the  legend —  ^  sigillvm  :  bernardi  : 
ABBATI3  :  clarevall'.  It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  three  instances,  there 
occur  letters  comoined,  such  as  are  found  not  uncommonly  in  inscriptions 
of  the  period. 

M.  Deville,  by  whom  this  little  matrix  was  generously  presented  to  the 
Museum  at  Rouen,  observes  that  no  surprise  can  be  felt  that  the  monks  of 
Clairvaux  should  have  sufi'ered  so  precious  a  relique  of  their  great  founder 
to  have  passed  away  from  their  custody.  On  some  trifling  emergency 
they  had  even  sold  the  shrine  in  which  he  was  entombed.  (Thesaurus 
Nevus  Anecd.,  torn.  ii.  col.  1420.) 

3.  Seal  of  Henry  le  Chamberlayn,  a  personal  seal  with  heraldry. 
This  curious  little  example  was  found  by  Mr.  Ready,  appended  to  a 
document  preserved  amongst  the  muniments  of  Corpus  Cliristi  College, 
Cambridge,  and  bearing  the  date  16  Edward  II.  (1322-23).  It  bears  no 
name  or  inscription,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  seal  of  Henry  le 
Chamberlayn.  In  the  same  collegiate  treasury  another  document  exists, 
bearing  the  seal  of  Henry  le  Chamberlayn,  possibly  the  same  person, 
described  as  of  Landbeach,  Cambridgeshire,  and  dated  11  Edward  II. 
(1317-18).  On  this  seal  an  escutcheon  is  introduced,  charged  with  this 
cuat, — on  a  bend  three  lions  passant.  The  escutcheon  is  suspended  to  a 
branch  or  stem  of  a  tree,  and  the  space  on  each  side  is  occupied  b}'  a 
wyvern,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  seal  here  figured. 

^he  manor  of  "  Chamberleynes,"  in  the  parish  of  Landbeach,  Cambridge- 
shire, had  anciently  been  the  property  of  the  De  Beche  family.  In  1359 
the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Corpus  Christi  College  purchased  it  from  Sir 
Tiiomas  Chamberlayn,  whose  grandfather,  Sir  Walter,  had  purchased  it 
from  Helen  de  Beche.  (Masters'  Hist,  of  Corpus  Christi  College.) 

The  coat  which  occurs  on  this  seal  is  not  found  in  any  of  the  printed 
Rolls,  as  borne  by  the  name  of  Le  Chamberlayn.  We  must,  however,  leave 
to  the  Cambridgeshire  antiquary  the  task  of  tracing  the  history  of  a  family, 
which  appears  to  have  been  of  some  note  in  the  county.  The  value  of  the 
seal  under  consideration,  as  an  example  of  the  well-finished  designs  of  the 
XlVth  century,  consists  in  the  very  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  heraldry 

'  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'  ^mulatiou  de  acceptable  to  some  of  our  readers  to  be 

Rouen,  1838.     From  the  rude  workman-  informed    tli»t    fac-similes    of    both    (he 

ship  of  this  seal,  and  its  small  dimensions,  seals  of  St.  Bernard,  as  likewise  of  the 

a  careful   examination  of  an  impression  other  seals  here  noticed,  may  be  obtained 

can  alone  give  any  correct  notion  of  the  from    Mr.     Ready,     ],    Princes    Street, 

details     above    mentioned.      It   may    be  Shrewsbury. 
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is  introduced.  Tiie  object  represented  is  undoubtedly  a  njilitary  lielni  or 
head-piece,  of  a  form  not  unusual  during  the  times  of  the  second  and  third 
Edwards.  Wliether  it  was  intended  to  portray  the  hehn  of  iron  |ilate, — 
the  chapel  de  fer,  or  possibly  that  of  cuir  bouilli,  some  fashion  of  the  palet, 
we  have  no  evidence  to  determine.  The  occurrence  of  any  form  of  head- 
piece on  a  seal,  at  so  early  a  period,  as  the  principal  device,  is,  perhaps, 
unique  ;  and  scarcely  less  unusual,  amongst  the  capricious  conventionalities 
of  medifeval  art,  is  the  introduction  of  heraldry  upon  the  holm,  in  any  of 
its  varied  forms.  In  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal,  Vol.  II.  p.  383,  we 
noticed  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  any  such  feature  in  military  costume, 
the  only  examples  which  had  fallen  under  our  observation  being  the 
sepulchral  effigy  of  John  le  Botiler,  at  St.  Bride's,  Glamorganshire,  of 
which  a  representation  was  given,  and  the  enamelled  tablet  portraying 
Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  who  died  in  1149.  On  the  front  of  the  basin-shaped 
scull-cap  seen  on  the  incised  slab  at  St.  Bride's,  a  fleur-de-lys  between  two 
covered  cups  is  introduced,  and  the  shield  which  hangs  over  the  left  arm  is 
charged  with  three  similar  cups,  the  bearing  of  Botiler.  The  well-known 
figure  of  Geoffrey  le  Bel,  figured  by  Charles  Stothard,  presents  a  golden 
lion  on  the  side  of  his  head-piece,  similar  in  form  to  the  Phrygian  bonnet. 
Mr,  Hewitt,  in  his  instructive  manual  of"  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons," 
p.  286,  gives  some  observations  on  such  heraldic  decorations,  with  a 
remarkable  illustration  from  the  seal  of  Louis  of  Savoy,  circa  1294, 
figured  by  Cibrurio  (Sigilli  de'  Principi  di  Savoia),  on  which  the  crested 
helm  presents  the  heraldic  eagle  displayed,  forming  the  visor.  Other 
examples  doubtless  exist,  which  have  not  fallen  under  our  observation. 

The  peculiar  head-piece  which  appears  on  the  seal  of  Henry  le  Chamber- 
layn,  is  probably  that  designated  the  kettle-hat,  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
caldron.''  Amongst  the  best  illustrations  of  this  curious  fashion  may  be 
cited  the  little  figure  of  Lord  St.  Amand,  amongst  the  accompaniments  of 
the  sepulchral  brass  of  Sir  Hugh  Hastings,  at  Elsing,  date  about  1347 
(Cotman's  Norfolk  Brasses,  pi.  1.  Boutell's  Monumental  Brasses,  p.  47). 
In  this  example  the  brim  is  wider,  and  projects  with  a  more  marked  contour 
than  the  gently  curved  outline  of  the  chapel  on  the  seal  of  Le  Chamberlayn. 
The  peculiar  ridge  occurs  in  both  over  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  helm 
of  this  fashion  appears  to  have  been  used  throughout  Europe.  An  example 
of  iron  plate,  with  a  wide  brim  and  slight  ridge  over  the  head,  closely 
resembling  the  heraldic  helm  on  our  seal,  is  preserved  in  the  Copenhagen 
Museum,  and  is  figured  by  Worsaae  in  his  admirable  "  Afbildninger  fra 
det  Kongelige  Museum,"  <fec.,  fiff.  432.  It  is  described  as  a  "  Stormhue." 
The  kettle-hat  may  be  seen  in  great  variety  in  the  drawings  m  Rous  Life 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Cott.  MS.,  Julius,  E.  IV.,  and  Strutt's  Horda, 
vol.  ii.  The  most  remarkable  specimen,  however,  of  this  kind  of  helm,  is 
undoubtedly  the  kettle-hat  found  in  Southwark,  in  forming  the  terminus  of 
the  London  and  Greenwich  Railway,  and  presented  to  Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
Museum  of  London  Antiquities,  by  Mr.  J.  Y.  Akerman.  It  is  almost 
identical  in  form  with  that  seen  on  the  seal ;  and  it  has  the  ridge,  or  comb, 

"  See  Promptorium  Parvulorum,  p.  273,  — "j.   Palet     de    quierboyU'    covere    de 

and  note.  "  Ketylle  Hat,  PelUris,  Galenis."  stakes  (stags,  or  piles,  Lat.  stadia  ?|  blanc 

Both  these  Latin  terms  seem  to  have  been  et  vert.  j.  Ketilhate  peynte     de  stakes.' 

used  to    designate   the    leathern  helm  or  Kettle    hats  and    palets    occur    together 

palet.     The   Inventory  of    armour  of  Sir  in  the  Inventory  of  Sir  Edward  de  Appel- 

Siniou  Barley,  beheaded  13«8,  comprises  by,  1374,  Sloane  Charter,  xxxi.  2. 
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over  the  crown.  Originally  a  kettle-hat  of  war,  as  proved  by  rivet  holes  for 
attachino-  the  lining  and  the  chin-band,  it  had  been  subsequently  converted 
into  a  camp-kettle,  and  fitted  with  an  iron  handle,  chain  and  hook,  for 
suspension  over  the  fire.  See  the  Catalogue  of  Mr.  Roach  Smith's 
Collection,  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  p.  149. 

We  cannot  close  this  notice  without  adverting  to  the  gratifying  liberality 
shown  by  the  heads  of  houses  and  the  fellows  of  several  colleges  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  granting  to  Mr.  Ready  the  permission  to  copy 
the  valuable  seals  preserved  in  their  treasuries,  and  thus  placing  within 
our  reach  a  most  extensive  accession  to  the  materials  of  this  description, 
which  often  throw  an  important  light  upon  history,  the  descent  of  families, 
as  also  upon  heraldry,  costume,  and  the  general  history  of  mediaeval  art. 

4.  Privy  Seal  of  Joan  Beaufort,  Queen  of  Scotland,  a.d.  1424. — 
The  matrix,  of  fine  gold,  was  exhibited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Institute,  at 
the  Edinburgh  Meeting,  in  1856.  Through  the  request  of  Mr.  Cosmo 
Innes  this  precious  relique  was  kindly  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  John  W. 
Williamson,  banker,  of  Kinross.  It  had  been  found,  in  1829,  at  West 
Green,  near  that  town,  in  exca- 
vatino-  the  foundations  for  a 
house  built  by  that  gentleman. 
This  highly  interesting  "Treasure 
Trove"  remains  in  his  posses- 
sion, by  authority  of  a  Treasury 
letter,  "  remitting  the  right  of 
the  Crown."  The  matrix  is 
formed,  as  shown  by  the  woodcut 

,    r.i  _     •    „  „„  il,„  „.,;~;„„n    Privy  Seal  of  Joan,  Queen  of  Scotland,  1424.   Orig.size. 

(of  the  same  size  as  the  origmalj,        ■'  ^^  .6 

with  two  semicircular  plates  affixed  to  the  reverse  of  the  seal  by  a  hinge. 
These  plates,  here  represented  as  when  partly  raised,  fall  flat  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  matrix  ;  and  tliey  serve,  when  raised  and  brought 
together,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  handle,  an  ingenious  adjustment  noticed 
in  several  ancient  matrices  which  have  come  under  our  notice.  The 
matrix  measures  in  thickness,  including  these  plates,  nearly  two-fifths  of 
an  inch.* 

This  seal,  it  may  be  observed,  had  at  one  time  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Margaret  Tudor,  the  Queen  of  James  IV.,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  daughter  of  Henry  YIL,  King  of  England.  The  arms,  however,  here 
seen  impaled,  are  evidently  those  borne  by  John  Beaufort,  son  of  John  of 
Gaunt  by  his  second  marriage,  created  Earl  of  Somerset,  20  Rich.  II. 
Joan  Beaufort,  his  eldest  daughter  by  Margaret  Holland,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Kent,  was  married  in  February,  1423,  in  the  Priory  of 
St.  Mary  Overy,  Southwark,  to  James  I.,  King  of  Scots.  This  king  was 
murdered,  21  February,  1436,  by  the  faction  of  the  Dukeof  Athol,  his  uncle, 
and  left  issue,  James,  who  succeeded  as  James  II.  Queen  Joan  married, 
secondly,  James  Stewart,  called  the  Black  Knight  of  Lome  ;  she  died 
in  1446. 

This  seal  bears  a  simple  escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  impaling 
those  of  Beaufort — France  and  England,  quarterly,  with  a  bordure  gobony 
as    borne    by   the    Earl    of   Somerset,    John    Beaufort,    subsequently   to 


'  This   seal    is    described     in    Mr. 
Ancient  Scottish  Seals,"  No.  44,  p.  11. 


H.  Laing's    "  Catalogue    of  Trapressions  from 
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Seal  of  Henry  le  Chamberlayn,  16  Edw.  II.  (1322-23.)    From  the  Treasury 
of  Corpus  Christ!  College,  Camhridge. 


OiBcial  Seal  of  Edward  IV.  for  his  Chancery  ol'  Monmouth.    From  the 
Matrix  fomd  in  the  river  Monnow,  Monnaouth. 
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liis  legitimation,  20  Richard  II.,  and  displayed  upon  liis  stall-plate  at 
Windsor.  The  hordure,  owing  to  the  minute  design  of  the  seal,  is  slightly 
indistinct,  but  on  careful  examination  it  appears  to  he  unqucstionahly  as 
above  described.  There  exists  a  fragment  of  another  seal,  used  by  Queen 
Jonn  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  of  which  a  cast,  obtained  by  tho 
late  General  Ilutton,  is  now  preserved  in  his  extensive  collections  of 
Scottish  Seals,  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland.  The  cast  bore  the  reference — "  From  Panmure."  The  seal, 
in  its  perfect  state,  measured  about  2  inches  in  diameter  ;  it  is  of  circular 
form,  and  displays  the  same  arms  as  have  been  above  described,  on  a 
lozenge,  supported  by  two  animals.  The  dexter  supporter  alone  remains  ; 
this  as  well  as  the  other  details  of  this  interesting  seal,  is  in  a  very 
defaced  condition.  It  is  not  noticed  in  Mr.  Henry  Laing's  valuable  "Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  Impressions  from  Scottish  Seals  ;  "  published  in  1850  ; 
its  existence  not  having  been  ascertained  at  that  time.''  Casts  in  sulphur 
from  both  the  seals  of  Queen  Joan,  as  also  from  the  numerous  valuable 
examples  supplied  by  the  Scottish  Koyal  Series,  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Lainfj.  3,  Elder  Street,  Edinburgh. 

5.  Offici.\l  Se.\l  of  King  Edward  IV.  for  his  Chancery  of 
Monmouth  ;  the  obverse  only  :  the  reverse  is  unknown.  The  castle 
and  honor  of  Monmouth  were  acquired  by  the  crown  for  Prince 
Edward,  afterwards  King  Edward  L,  by  an  arrangement  with  John 
de  Monmouth  in  40  Henry  III.  (1255).  In  1267  (52  Henry  III.),  on 
the  surrender  of  them  by  that  prince,  they  were  granted  b}-  the  Crown 
to  his  brother  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster  ;  which  grant  was  confirmed  by 
Edward  I.,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.  They  continued  to  form  part 
of  the  possessions  of  the  earls  and  dukes  of  Lancaster.  The  county  of 
Lancaster  was  erected  into  a  county  palatine  by  Edward  III.,  in  favour 
of  his  son  John  of  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  for  his  life.  The  previous 
earl  and  duke  had  enjoyed  some  royal  privileges  within  it.  Henry  IV.,  the 
son  and  heir  of  John  of  Ghent,  made  it  a  county  palatine  in  jierpetuity 
to  him  and  his  heirs  as  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  distinct  from  the  Crown, 
which  he  held  by  a  less  satisfactory  title.  The  possessions,  however,  of 
the  Dukes  of  Lancaster  out  of  the  county  were  not  within  the  palatine 
jurisdiction  ;  and,  therefore,  the  chancery  of  Monmouth  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  in  anywise  part  of  or  dependent  upon  that  jurisdiction.  This 
chancery  was  not  a  court,  but  what  we  should  now  call  an  office,  with  an 
establi>hment  of  clerks  under  a  chancellor  or  steward  or  his  deputy,  for 
preparing  and  sealing. grants,  leases,  and  other  deeds,  the  preservation  of 
documents,  and  the  transacting  of  other  business  incident  to  the  management 
of  a  considerable  estate.  Occasionally  a  deed  of  some  great  lord  or  lady  is 
found,  which  purports  to  have  been  given  or  dated  at  his  or  her  chancery 
in  some  place,  which,  like  Monmouth,  was  an  honor  comprising  several 
subordinate  manors  dependent  on  it.  If  we  mistake  not,  there  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  late  John  Ruggles  Brice,   Esq.,  of  Clare,    Suffolk,  and 

*  This  seal,  as  far  it  has  been  practica-  18.     Tliis  remarkable  document,  ofwliich 

ble  to  ascertain  the  f;ict, 's  appended  to  In-  a  duplicate    may   liave    been    found    by 

dentures    between  the    Queen    and     Sir  General   Hutton,  amongst  the    Panmure 

Alexander  Livingston  (wi(h  others)  Sept.  evidences,  has  been  printed  in  the   Acts 

1439,   by  which   she  surrendered   to  him  of  the   Parliament    of    Scotland,    vol.   ii. 

the   guardianship    of    her    youthful    son,  p.    54,    from    the    original    now    iu   the 

James  II.  Tytler,  Hist.   Scot.  vol.  iv.  p.  General  Register  House. 
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Spalns  Hall,  Essex,  a  deed  of  Elizabeth  de  Burgh,  Countess  of  Ulster,  one 
of  the  coheiresses  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  dated  at  her 
chancery  at  Clare  ;  which  was  an  honor  with  several  dependent  manors. 
"  Cancellarius  "  or  chancellor  was  not  always  a  judge,  even  in  this  country; 
he  originally  more  resembled  a  secretary  having  charge  of  the  royal  seal. 
Deeds  so  dated  are  rare :  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  one  example 
in  Madox's  Form.  Angl.  Edward  IV.,  on  his  accession,  prevailed  on 
the  parliament  to  attaint  Henry  VI.  ;  and  the  duchy  an4  its  dependencies 
being  thus  forfeited,  he  annexed  them  to  the  Crown.  The  seal  of  this 
king  for  his  Earldom  of  March,  which  is  engraved  in  Sandford,  was 
not  exactly  of  the  same  kind  as  the  present  ;  not  being  restricted  to  any 
particular  honor,  but  intended  for  the  whole  earldom.  It  was  intrusted  to 
an  officer  called  the  chancellor  of  that  earldom. 

The  woodcut  of  this  seal  is  of  the  size  of  the  original,  and  has  been 
taken  from  an  impression  fresh  from  the  matrix,  which  is  of  brass.  It 
was  found  some  years  ago  in  the  river  Monnow,  near  Monmouth,  and  lately 
discovered  in  a  cottage,  attached  to  the  line  of  a  clock  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  the  weight.  We  are  indebted  for  the  impression,  and  for  the 
opportunity  of  examining  the  matrix,  to  the  kindness  of  the  historian  of 
Cheshire,  Dr.  Ormerod. 

It  is  evident  the  matrix  consisted  of  two  pieces,  one  to  impress  this 
obverse,  the  other  a  reverse  :  these  were  detached,  and,  when  used  for 
sealing,  were  made  to  come  together  correctly  by  means  of  four  pins  in  the 

other  piece,  which  passed  through  four  cor- 
responding holes  in  this  ;  one  of  which 
holes  only  remains,  the  others  having  been 
broken  away.  The  form  of  this  part  of  the 
matrix,  as  it  originally  existed,  is  given  in  the 
margin  on  a  reduced  scale. 

This  seal,  as  shown  by  the  woodcut  of  it, 
is  circular,  and  2k  inches  in  diameter.  The 
device  is  a  figure  of  the  king,  as  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, in  plate  armour,  without  any  crown, 
coronet,  or  crest  ;  but  there  is  a  torce  or  wreath  with  a  scanty  mantling  on 
the  helmet.  In  the  right  hand  is  a  sword,  and  on  the  left  arm  a  shield, 
charged  with  three  lions  passant  guardant  in  pale,  and  a  label  of  three  points, 
on  each  of  which  are  as  many  fleurs-de-lis  ;  being  the  arms  of  the  county 
and  duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  same  arms  are  on  the  ample  housings  of  the 
horse,  both  before  and  behind  ;  and  the  head  is  protected  by  a  chanfrein 
and  testieres.  The  field  is  diapered  with  suns  and  roses  in  lozenges.  The 
legend  is,  —  s  :  edwardi  :  dei  :  gra  :  reg'  angl'  :  et  :  francie  : 
CANCELLARiE  :  svE  :  DE  :  MONEMOVTH,  in  black  letter,  with  a  line  over 
the  final  ii.  A  remarkable  circumstance  in  regard  to  this  legend  is, 
that,  though  the  matrix  is,  with  this  exception,  of  brass,  some  of  the 
letters  are  on  white  metal  ;  showing  that  an  alteration  had  been  made 
m  It,  by  cutting  out  a  portion,  and  beating  in  white  metal,  and  then 
engraving  it  anew.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
alteration;  but  of  the  words  "cancellam  sue  de  Moi^emouth,^'  the  letters 
in  Italics  are  on  the  white  metal.  However,  after  this  metal  was  beaten 
in,  some  of  the  new  letters  may  have  been  engraved  on  parts  of  the 
origmal  surface  which  were  before  without  letters.  We  see  nothing 
improbable  in  supposing  that  the  seal  was  made  for  some  other  chancery 
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within  the  duchy,  ami  that  the  legend  then  ran   "  pro  "  (contracted)  "  can- 
cellaria  sua,"  instead  of  "  cancellarie  sue." 

The  alteration  of  matrices  in  niediaival  times  was  not  very  unfrecjuent, 
as  professor  Willis  has  shown  in  his  valuable  paper  on  some  of  the  Great 
Seals,  publi!^hed  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Journal  ;  hut  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  to  meet  with  a  matrix  that  has  been  altered.  Thougii  in  this 
instance  a  white  metal  was  substituted  for  the  brass  removed,  proliably 
that  was  not  the  only  one  so  employed.  It  is  remarkable  how  little 
appearance  of  any  alteration  can  be  detected  in  an  impression;  the  junction 
of  the  two  metals  is  not  there  perceptible. 

WESTON  S.  WALFORD  AND  ALBERT  WAY. 


NOTE  ON  THE  SEALS  OF  EADGAR  AND  OFFA; 
Described  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  355. 

On  a  more  minute  inspection  of  the  charters  granted  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Denis,  than  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  Sir  Frederic  Madden  to  bestow, 
it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  seals  had  been  affixed  en  placard,  in 
the  form  explained  in  his  valuable  memoir  on  the  seal  of  Eudes,  kinf 
of  France,  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  268.  The  peculiar 
envelope  or  chemise  of  parchment,  described  in  his  observations  on  the  seals 
of  Eadgar  and  Otfa,  ibid.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  367,  appeared  to  have  been  added 
as  a  protection  to  the  wax  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  These  remark- 
able charters  are  preserved  at  the  "  Hotel  des  Archives  Imperiales,"  at 
Paris,  formerly  the  Palace  of  the  Princes  de  Soubise,  an  establishment 
where  prompt  facilities  of  access  have  not  always  been  conceded,  and  where 
the  historical  enquirer  may  now  hopefully  anticipate  some  relaxation  of 
official  formalities  and  restrictions,  through  the  recent  appointment  of  so 
enlightened  and  courteous  a  Director  as  the  Count  de  Laborde.  At  the 
period,  however,  of  Sir  Frederic's  visit  several  years  since,  the  only  charters 
submitted  to  his  inspection,  were  that  of  Offa  and  one  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  The  erroneous  impression  in  regard  to  the  originality  of  the 
envelopes  above  mentioned,  was  due  to  the  deceptive  evidence  of  drawings 
made  with  great  care  at  his  request  after  leaving  Paris,  confirmed  also  by 
the  report  of  the  late  Mr.  Doubloday,  who  was  permitted  to  mould  the 
seals  in  question.  Having  lately  been  enabled,  through  the  obliging  per- 
mission of  the  Director,  to  examine  the  charter  of  Eadgar,  which  Sir 
Frederic  Madden  had  not  seen,  it  became  evident  that  the  parchment 
wrapper  had  not  been  applied  when  the  seal  was  affixed,  but  possibly  after 
the  documents  were  brought  from  St.  Denis,  and  that  it  was  formed  of  a 
waste  fragment  of  written  parchment,  the  w  riting  being  probably  as  late  as 
the  sixteenth  century,  The  chemises  had  doubtless  been  added  in  both 
nistances  at  the  same  time,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a  modern  precaution. 

A.  W. 


VOL.    XIV. 


(Srtginal  Bocumtntg. 

AXGLO-SAXOX  DOCOIEXT  EELATIXG  TO  LAXDS  AT  SEXD  AXD 
8UNBURY,  IX  MIDDLESEX,  IX  THE  TIME  OF  EA'DGAR  :  AXD 
THE  WRIT  OF  CXUT,  OX  THE  ACCESSIOX  OF  ARCHBISHOP 
^THELXOTH  TO  THE  SEE  OF  CAXTERBURY,  a.d.  1020. 

TiTE  verj'  remarkable  document  which  I  here  print  with  a  translation,  ia 
one  of  the  title  deeds  of  Westminster.  It  relates  how  certain  lands  at 
Send  and  Sunbury,  in  Middlesex,  came  into  the  hands  of  Archbishop 
Diinstan.  and  bv  what  series  of  events  their  ancient  owners  became  divested 
of  their  property.  The  light  which  it  incidentally  throws  upon  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  forms  of  law,  and  the  state  of  society,  is  very  great  ;  and  it  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  most  instructive  monuments  which  we  possess. 
As  it  is  written  in  a  rather  barbarous  way,  though  not  by  any  means  a 
confused  one,  our  readers  may  possibly  like  to  see  a  compendious  account  of 
the  transactions  described.  It  appears  that  a  female  serf,  named  Thurwif. 
was  stolen  from  ^Ifsige  :  he  detected  his  property  in  the  hands  of 
Wulfsige,  who  teamed  it  over  to  ^ESelstan,  in  Sunbury.  i.e.,  vouched  him 
as  the  person  from  whom  he  acquired  it.  It  was  now  ^E^elstan's  business 
to  produce  his  voucher,  which  he  undertook  to  do;  but  when  the  term  came, 
lie  did  not  hold  it,  and  consequently  admitted  tlie  wrongful  possession. 
JElfsio-e  now  claimed,  and  got  back  his  propert}',  and  two  pounds  damages. 
But  there  was  a  public  consideration  besides  the  private  one  ;  the  sheriff 
in  the  king's  name  demanded  J^belstan's  wergyld,  which  he  had  forfeited 
to  the  king  by  not  vouching  his  warranty  as  he  undertook  to  do. 
jESelstan  having  no  means,  his  brother,  Eadweard,  who  possessed  the 
charter  of  Sunbury,  although  J^belstan  held  the  land,  proposed  to  pay  the 
fine  for  him,  if  he  would  give  up  the  land  to  him.  This  -ESelstan  refused, 
and  consequently  both  lost  it.  The  sheriff  turned  ^ESelstan  out  of  it,  and 
seized  it  no  doubt  to  the  king's  hand,  the  old  proprietor  taking  refuge  as  a 
tenant  upon  Wulfgar's  land.  But  Eadred  dying,  ^ESelstan  took  advantage, 
probably  of  a  change  of  sheriff,  to  return  to  his  land,  "  ungebc'tra  j'inga," 
tcithout  having  viended  matters, — without  having  made  amends.  But 
Eadwig  learning  this,  granted  the  land  to  Beornric,  who  turned  ^ESelstan 
out  and  took  possession.  In  the  mean  while  the  revolution  in  Mercia  took 
place,  and  Eadgar  was  elected  king  in  the  countries  north  of  the  Thames. 
^(Selstan  now  seems  to  have  had  some  hope  that  he  might  find  some  favour 
with  the  new  king,  and  brought  his  case  before  him.  But  the  law  was 
clear  enough  ;  Eadgar's  witan  decided  as  Eadwig's  had  done,  and  iESelstan 
was  condemned  to  pay  his  wergyld  for  the  Teambyrste,  or  forfeit  his 
land.  On  this  occasion,  as  before,  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay,  and 
obstinately  refused  to  let  his  brother  do  it,  and  consequently  again  loth 
lost  it.  The  king  now  granted  it  to  iEJSelstan,  one  of  his  ealdormen,  and 
gave  him  a  book  or  charter,  on  which  occasion  it  is  certain  that  the  old 
charter,  in  Eadweard's  possession,  was  annulled.     From  this  time,  the  old 
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owners,  ^ESelstaii  and  Eadwoartl,  vatiihh  nltogetlier,  the  jiruporty  is  in 
Tl'^tScIstaii  the  caldornian,  and  his  devisees.  It  now  appears  that  one  Eej^ferS 
bouijlit  the  hmd  of  him  in  full  and  entire  property,  and  enjoyed  it  till  his 
death,  lie  made  it  over  in  trust  to  Arehhishop  Dunstan,  as  it  appears,  to 
the  use  of  his  widow  and  child.  This  act  he  is  described  to  have  executed 
*' halre  tungan,"  toith  a  whole  tongue,  i.e.  with  a  sound,  unimpeached 
right  to  betjucath  ;  but  after  this  he  appears  to  have  died  under  circum- 
stances of  suspicion,  and  the  witan  believing  him  to  have  been  felo  de  se, 
confiscated  all  his  property,  and  delivered  it  as  an  escheat  to  the  king, 
lie  gave  it  now  to  YElflieah,  the  caldornian.  And  wheu  Dunstan,  on 
behalf  of  the  widow  and  child,  claimed  the  land  of  Eiidgar,  he  received 
for  answer,  that  the  man  was  a  suicide,  and  that  the  estates  were  escheated. 
Dunstan  now  oftercd  to  redeem  the  escheat  by  payment  of  EcgferlS's 
wergyld  ;  but  the  king  rejoined,  that  if  he  paid  that,  EegfertS  might  perhajis 
be  allowed  to  lie  in  a  clean  (/rave,  i.e.,  in  consecrated  gntund,  but,  for  the 
rest,  that  the  whole  matter  was  handed  over  to  iElfheali.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Archbishop  made  up  his  mind  to  pay  a  large  sum  for 
the  two  estates,  amounting  in  all  to  thirty  hides,  or  nearly  lOOO  acres,  and 
yElfheah  made  him  a  clear  title,  upon  the  warranty  of  the  king's  grant, 
and  the  authorisation  of  the  witan  thereto.  1  may  mention,  that  in  addition 
to  several  interesting  examples  of  what  may  be  called  the  si/tnholism  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  law,  this  charter  contains  the  only  evidence  we  have  of 
escheat  for  suicide,  iu  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.' 


EADGAll  (AFTfiu  A.D.  9G2). 


Se  fruma  waes  Sact  mon 
forstail  leiiue  ^viralllau  set 
Icceslea  yElfsige  Byrhsiges  suna: 
f)ur\vif  hatte  se  wimman.  Dii 
befeng  /Elfsige  Sone  maun  mt 
Wulfstaue  Wiilfgares  fader.  Da 
tymdc  Wulfstiiu  Line  to  yEciel- 
staae  set  Sunuaubyrg.  Dii 
ceiide  he  tern,  let  Sone  forber- 
stan.forbehSoneaudagen.  iEfter 
bam  btcd  iElfsige  ,  tegiftcs  his 
mauues.  and  he  hiiie  agif  and 
forgeald  him  mid  t\vam  puudum. 
Da  bicd  Byrhfere)  ealdonnaini 
iEj^elstau  hys  wer  for  biim  tem- 
byrste.  Da  cwoeb  ^Ej^elstan 
biet  he  naifdc  him  to  syllaue. 
DA    cleopode  Eadwcard  ^Ej^el- 


TilB  beginning  was  that  some  one 
stole  away  a  woman  at  Icceslea 
from  iElfsig,  Byrhtsiges  son  :  the 
woman's  name  was  Thurwif.  Then 
iElfsige  detected  tlie  person  in  tho 
possession  of  Wulfstan,  Wulfgar's 
father.  And  Wulfstan  teamed  her 
to  iESelstan  at  Sunbury.  Then  he 
gave  notice  of  Team,  but  let  it  go 
by  default,  and  did  not  appear 
at  the  term.  After  that  .Elfsige 
claimed  his  property,  and  he  gave 
it  up,  and  paid  him  damages  with 
two  pounds.  Then  ByrhtfereJ  the 
ealdorman  sued  .EJSelstan  for  his 
weroyld,  for  making  default  of  team. 
Then  said  ^Ebelstan  that  he  had  no 
means  to  pay  with.  Then  called  out 
Eiidweard,  .JlSelstau's  brother,  and 


'  I  will  also  take  this  oi)i)ortuiiity  of  au- 
nouacinj;  tliat  I  propose,  D.  V.  to  i>ublisli 
a  new  edition  of  the  Codex  Diploinaticus, 
wliich  is  no  longer  to  be  oblaineil  except 
at  an  extravagant  price,  with  very  niate- 
rial  iuiprovemeiits,  and  a  great  additiim 


of  important  matter.  'l"he  principal  fea- 
tures of  tlie  new  edition  will  be,  the  trans- 
lation into  English  of  all  the  Saxon  pas- 
sages in  the  \vorl<,  an«l  a  complete  series 
of  the  Regal  and  Episcopal  Fasti. 
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stanes    broxSor,    aud    cwffiJS,    ic 
htebbe    Sunuauburges    boc    be 
nncre  vldran  me  Icvfdon,  last  me 
■S-cCt  laud  to  handa  ic  ligife  ]>inne 
wer    5am     cyuge.       Da    cwseb 
/Ebelstau   bit  him  leofre  ^vsere 
■Sjet   hit     to    fyre    obbe    flode 
gewurde.    bonne    he    hit    sefre 
gebide  :  -Sa  cweeb  Eiidweard  hit 
is  wvrse  baet    uncer  nabor  hit 
uffibbe:    ba  wses   "bd    swa.    and 
forbead      Byrhferb      baet     laud 
^belstaue.  and  he   ofierde  aud 
gebeh  under  AVulfgare  ffit  Norb 
healum.    Binnan   bam  wendun 
gewyrda.    and     gewat    Eadred 
cyug  :  aud  fang  Eadwig  to  rice, 
and  wende   .Ebelstan   hiue  eft 
into     Sunnanbyrg.     ungebetra 
})iuga.     Da  gea'hsode  "bset  Ead- 
wig  cyng  and  gesealde  bset  land 
Byrnrice.  aud  he  feng  to  and 
wearf    iEbelstan    ut.     gemang 
■bam  getidde  ^ffit  Myrce  gecuran 
Eadgar     to    cynge.     and    him 
auweald  gesealdan  ealra  cyne- 
rihta.  ba  gesohte  iEbelstan  Ead- 
gar   cyug  and  bsed  domes,    ba 
setdemdon  him   Myrena    witan 
laud  buton  he  his  wer  agulde 
bam  cynge  swa  he  o^rum  ter 
sceolde.   bii  naefde  he  hwanou. 
ne  he  hit  Eadwearde  his  breber 
gebafian  nolde.  "ba  gesealde  se 
cyng.    and   gebecte    ^aet    land 
iEbelstaue  ealdormenn.  to  haeb- 
benne.  and  to  syllanne  for  life 
and  for  legere  bam  him  leofost 
wiere.   sefter   bam  getidde    baet 
Ecgferb  gebohte   boc  and  land 
let   yEbelstane  ealdormenn.   on 
cynges  gewituesse  aud  his  witena 
swi'i  his  gemedo  wtcron.  haefde 
and   bresic  ob  his  ende.     ba  be- 
ta-hte  Ecgferb  on  hah'e  tungan. 
land   and  boc  on  cynges  gewit- 
ncsse  Dunstiine  arcebisceopc  to 
mundgeune  his    lafe    and    his 


said  :  "I  have  the  charter  of  Sun- 
bury,  which  my  ancestors  left  me  ; 
give  me  the  possession  of  the  land 
into  my  hand,  and  I  will  pay  the  king 
your  wergyld."  Then  said  ^bel- 
stan  that  he  would  rather  it  should 
all  sink  in  fire  or  flood,  than  that  he 
should  ever  abide  that.  Then  said 
Eadweard,  "  It  would  be  worse,  that 
neither  of  us  should  have  it."  Then 
was  it  so,  and  Byrhtfer'b  forbade 
J5  belstan  the  land,  and  he  decamped, 
and  took  service  under  Wulfgar 
at  Northhale.  Meanwhile  fortune 
changed,  and  king  Eadred  died,  and 
Eadwig  succeeded  to  his  kingdom, 
and  ^belstan  returned  to  Sunbury, 
without  having  mended  the  matter. 
Then  Eadwig  the  king  discovered 
that,  and  gave  the  land  to  Beornric, 
and  he  took  possession  and  cast 
iEbelstan  out.  Meanwhile  it  hap- 
pened that  the  Mercians  elected 
Eadgar  king,  and  gave  him  the 
power  to  exercise  all  the  rights 
of  royalty.  Then  jE^elstan  sought 
king  Eadgar,  and  demanded  judg- 
ment :  and  the  witan  of  Mercia 
condemned  him  to  forfeit  the  land, 
unless  he  paid  his  wergyld  to  the 
kinsT,  as  he  should  have  done  to  the 
other,  before.  Then  had  he  no 
means,  nor  would  he  allow  his 
brother  Eadweard  to  do  it.  Then 
the  king  gave  and  booked  the  land 
to  M  belstan  the  ealdorman,  to  have 
and  to  give,  in  life  and  in  death,  to 
whom  he  best  pleased.  After  that 
it  befell  that  Ecgferb  bought  the 
charter  and  land  from  ^E  belstan  the 
ealdorman,  by  witness  of  the  king 
and  his  witan,  as  his  covenants 
were,  he  had  and  enjoyed  it  to  his 
end.  Then  did  Ecgferb  with  a  ichoJe 
tongue  bequeath  land  and  book  to 
Archbishop  Diinstan,  by  witness  of 
the  king,  in  trust  for  his  widow  and 
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bearne.  Da  he  geendod  wa3s  JSu 
riid  se  bisccop  to  (!i!'ira  cyngc. 
myngudc  bicrc  mundc  and  his 
gewitnesse.  5a  cwaeS  sc  cyng 
him  to  andsware.  mine  witan 
habbaS  aetreeS  EcgferISc  ealle 
his  are.|mrh  5tct  swyrd  JSeliim  on 
hype  hangodc  ba  he  Jidranc. 
nam  tSa  se  cyng  tSa  arc  Sc  he 
sihte.  XX.  hyda  ict  Sendan.  x.  ict 
Sunnanbyrg.  and  f'orgcf  .Elfhege 
earldormenu.  Da  bead  se  bisccop 
his  wer  Sara  cyuge.  5a  cwai5  se 
cyng.  5a2t  mihte  beon  gcboden 
him  wis  cUeuum  Icgerc.  ac  ic 
haebbe  ealle  Sa  spsece  to  yElfhege 
laeten,  Saes  on  syxtan  gere 
gebolitc  se  arcebisceop  set 
iElfhege  ealdormenn.  ^xt  land 
set  Sendan.  mid  xc.  pundum. 
and  a;t  Sunnanbyrg  mid  cc. 
mancussan  goldes.unbecwedene. 
and  unforbodene.  wi5  iGlcne 
mann  to  5iere  Ssegtide  and  he 
him  swa  ^a  land  geagnian  derr. 
swd  him  se  sealde  Se  tu  syllene 
4hte.  and  hi  Siim  se  cyng  sealde. 
swii  he  him  his  witan  gerehton. 


child.  And  when  he  was  dead,  tlio 
bishop  rode  to  the  king  and  put  liim 
in  mind  of  the  trust  and  of  his 
testimony  ;  then  did  the  king  give 
him  tliis  answer,  "  My  witan  have 
deprived  Ecgfcr5  of  all  his  estate, 
by  the  sword  that  hung  on  his  hip 
when  he  was  drowned."  Then  the 
king  took  all  the  estate  he  had, 
twenty  hides  at  Send,  ten  at  Sun- 
bury,  and  gave  them  to  .'Elfheah  tho 
ealdorman.  Then  did  the  bishop 
tender  his  wergyld  to  the  king  ; 
then  said  the  king,  that  that  niiglit 
be  offered  him,  in  consideration  of 
a  grave  in  consecrated  ground  :  but 
he  had  given  over  the  whole  discus- 
sion to  ^Ifheah.  In  the  sixth  year 
after  this,  the  archbishop  bought 
the  land  at  Send  of  J^lfheah  the 
ealdorman,  for  ninety  pounds,  and 
that  at  Sunbury  for  two  hundred 
mancusses  of  gold,  unbeclaimed  and 
unforbid,  against  every  man  soever 
up  to  that  date,  and  he  warranted 
him  the  land  as  his  property,  even 
as  he  had  given  it  him  that  had  it 
to  give,  and  as  the  king  had  granted 
them  to  him,  even  as  his  witan  had 
adjudged. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Wcstwood  for  bringing  the  following 
document  under  our  notice.  It  was  found  by  him  in  the  MS.  Evangel iary 
of  Mac  Durnan,  in  the  library  at  Lambeth  ;  and  he  observes  that  it  is 
written  in  the  same  hand  as  the  two  grants  preserved  in  the  Cotton  MS. 
Tiberius,  B.  iv.  He  has  given  a  facsimile  of  it  in  his  "  Palajographia 
Sacra.  "- 


CNUT  (A.D.  1020). 


*i*  Cnut  cynig  gret  ealle  mine 
bisceopas,  and  mine  eorlas,  and 
mine  gerefan  on  selcere  scire,  |;e 
iEj>elno5  arcebisceop  and  se 
hired  pet  Cristes  cyrcean  land 
inne  habbaS,  freondlice.  And 
ic  cy5e   cow   |>at  ic  hjebbe    ge 


^  I,  Canute  the  king,  greet  all 
my  bishops,  and  my  earls,  and  my 
reeves,  in  each  shire,  in  which 
Archbishop  ^thelnoth  and  the 
brotherhood  at  Christchurch  have 
land,  friendly.  And  I  do  you  to 
know  that  I  have  granted   him   his 


-  Five  other  graHts  of  the  time  of  Cnut 
are  found,  as  Mr.  Westwood  informs  us, 
in  the  Mac  Durnan  Gospels  at  Lambetli. 
These  have  been  printed  from  transcripts 


in  Add.  MS.  in  Mus.  Rrlt.  No.  14  907,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  "  Codex  Diplomaticus 
yEvi  Saxoniei,"  Nos.  .314,  1.321,  l.TJS 
1336,  and  13G3. 
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unneu  him  ]'at  he  beo  his  saca 
and  socue  wyr5e,aiid  griSbryces^ 
ami  ham  socue,  and  forstealles, 
and  infongenes  j^eofes,  and 
flymena  fyrmSe,  ofer  his  agene 
menn  binuau  by  rig  and  butan, 
and  ofer  Cristes  cyrcean,  and 
ofer  swa  feala  J'egna  swa  ic  him 
tolaitan  ha3bbe.  And  ic  uelle 
|>at  renig  mann  aht  ]?8er  on  teo, 
buton  he  and  his  wicneras  :  for 
I'am  ic  ha^bbe  Criste  ];as  gerihta 
forgyfen,  miure  sawle  to  ecere 
alysendnesse ;  and  ic  nelle  ]>at 
ffifre  ffinig  mann  ]?is  abrece,  be 
minum  freoudscipe. 


privilege  of  Sac  and  Socn,  and 
Grithbrjce  and  Hamsocn,  and  For- 
stall,  and  Infangthief,  and  FJymena- 
firmth,  in  town  and  out  of  town, 
and  over  Christchurch,  and  as  many 
thanes  as  I  have  allowed  him.  And 
I  will  not  that  any  man  shall  meddle 
in  aught  therein,  save  himself  and 
his  stewards  :  seeing  that  I  have 
granted  these  rights  unto  Christ,  for 
the  eternal  salvation  of  my  soul  ; 
and  it  is  my  will  that  no  man  break 
this, — on  my  friendship  :  (i.e.,  on 
pain  of  losing  it). 


The  foregoing  writ  of  Cnut  is  probably  the  earliest  we  possess,  of  this 
form.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  in  use  at  all  periods  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
rule,  but  till  the  time  of  Cnut,  v^e  have  no  instance  of  them.  Under 
Eadweard  the  Confessor  they  became  common.  I  look  upon  these  instru- 
ments as  the  natural  consequence  of,  and  as  the  public  announcement  of 
the  investiture  in  the  temporalities, of  the  see.  Upon  the  election  of  a 
prelate  and  confirmation  by  the  crown,  he  no  doubt  made  suit  for  all  the 
seiguorial  and  other  privileges  attached  to  his  barony,  and  this  I  presume 
is  the  patent  by  which  his  jurisdictions,  &c.,  are  secured  to  him.  It  is 
addressed  to  the  usual  administrative  officers,  and  it  removes  their  jurisdiction 
from  ail  the  bishop's  lands  and  tenements.  He  is  to  have  his  own  Sac  and 
Socn,  i.e.,  right  to  hold  plea,  and  his  infangenne  ])eof,  or  thief  taken  on  his 
manors,  i.e.,  the  criminal  jurisdiction.  As  JilbelnoS  became  Archbishop 
in  A.D.  1020,  and  these  letters  patent  must  have  been  issued  very  shortly 
after  the  event,  we  have  a  tolerable  certainty  as  to  the  date  of  the  docu- 
ment. The  formulary  continued  to  be  repeated  in  the  charters  of  the 
Norman  kings  long  after  its  meaning  was  entirely  forgotten. 

J.  M.  KEMBLE. 


Whilst  this, — the  last  communication  of  our  lamented  friend,  was  in  the 
printer's  hands,  and  the  proof  had  not  even  received  his  final  revision,  the 
sad  intelligence  reached  us  of  his  decease,  at  the  very  moment  when  he 
had  well-nigh  realised  that  great  project  in  connexion  with  the  Manchester 
Exhibition,  to  which  all  his  energies  had  for  some  weeks  been  devoted. 
The  announcement  made,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  note  on  the  foregoing 
observations  (p.  59),  will  be  read  with  painful  interest  and  regret.  It  is 
left  as  he  had  written  it  :  the  deep  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  seems 
to  liave  been  present  to  his  thoughts  amidst  the  earnestness  of  purpose 
with  which  he  contemplated  so  many  intellectual  achievements,  now  alas  ! 
so  suddenly  frustrated. 


^{3rotcctmgs  nt  tDc  ^^Icctings  of  tDe  Slrti)icoIogicnI  UnstlliUf. 

December  5,  185G. 
John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Esq.,  M.A.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Hon.  RicnAiiD  Neville  communicated  tlie  following  narrative  of 
liis  recent  exploration  of  Roman  vestiges  in  Essex,  and  produced  for 
examination  some  of  the  reliques  which  he  had  disinterred  ; — 

♦'  The  account  of  a  fourth  Roman  cemetery  at  Great  Cliesterford,  Essex, 
recently  excavated,  tliough  in  itself  an  unimportant  one,  will  not  he  devoid 
of  interest,  because  it  presents  a  feature  remarkable  as  having  occurred 
twice  before,  in  my  experience,  on  similar  sites  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  character  of  this  will  be  more  clearly  shown,  and  a  comparison  between 
its  various  features  facilitated  by  the  details  of  the  preceding  two  dis- 
coveries referred  to,  with  which  therefore  I  shall  preface  the  present  notice. 
In  March,  1852,  I  was  sent  for  by  Captain  J3yng,  of  (^uendon  Ilall, 
Quendon,  Essex,  then  residing  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Rickling,  to  see 
Bome  ancient  remains  which  had  just  been  dug  up  in  a  field  not  far  from 
his  liouse,  on  the  property  of  Mrs.  Judd,  of  Maces'  Place,  Rickling  Green. 
I  found  at  his  residence  the  debris  of  several  vessels  of  good  Roman 
pottery,  red,  black,  and  white,  but  I  do  not  remember  any  Samian  ware  ; 
tiiere  were  parts  of  bottles,  paterae,  and  urns,  which  had  been  broken  by 
the  labourers  who  had  come  upon  them  unexpectedl}'  whilst  land-ditching  ; 
the  contents  of  these  vessels  were  calcined  human  bones,  of  whicli  I  saw 
abundance  ;  the  only  relic  found  amongst  them  was  the  small  bronze  duck, 
now  exhibited,  apparently  a  portion  of  a  fibula  or  some  other  per.sonal 
ornament.  Another,  apparently  identical,  and  affixed  to  a  small  plate  of 
bronze,  found  at  the  Roman  station  at  Aldborough,  Yorkshire,  is  figured  in 
Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith's  "  Reliquia;  Isurianse,"  pi.  25,  fig.  14.  An  object 
very  similar  is  figured  also  in  Tab.  xvii.,  No.  3,  B.  of  Dorow's  "  Romischc 
Alterthiimer,"  and  is  described  in  the  index  to  the  plates  as  the  lid  of  an 
ancient  brass  pan.  On  proceeding  to  the  field  the  labourers  showed  me  a 
wall  resembling  a  foundation,  composed  of  large  stones  and  rubble  laid 
together  without  any  mortar,  about  10  or  12  feet  long  by  IS  inches  wide. 
They  informed  me  that  the  vessels  had  been  placed  close  along  the  sides  and 
the  ends  of  this.  With  Mrs.  Judd's  leave  1  sent  some  of  my  own  workmen 
to  trench  the  ground  about  the  spot,  but  without  any  further  success.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  I  made  some  excavations  in  an  enclosure  next  on 
the  north-east  to  Sunken  Church  field,  Iladstock,  the  site  of  the  Roman 
villas,  on  land  belonging  to  Mr.  Smoothey  of  Linton,  and  in  the  parish  of 
Linton.  Two  skeletons  were  very  shortly  found  ;  they  were  those  of 
adults,  and  lay  at  full  length,  side  by  side,  close  along  a  short  wall  of  very 
similar  dimensions  to  that  noticed  at  Rickling,  but  of  rather  different  con- 
struction, for  it  was  faced  with  large  square  Roman  flanged  tiles,  with  the 
flanges  turned  inwards,  so  as  to  present  a  smooth  sloping  surface  to  any 
object  laid  along  it,  as  the  two  bodies  had  been  placed.  Several  other 
skeletons  were  discovered  in  the  ground  around,  but  only  one  which  calls 
for  any  remark :  this  appeared  to  have  been  thrown  carelessly  into  tho 
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grave  with  the  face  downwards,  and  immediately  behind  the  head  a  small 
square  Roman  tile,  such  as  occur  forming  the  piers  of  hypocausts,  had  been 
inserted  :  one  of  the  legs,  the  left,  had  been  forced  up  behind  the  back,  so 
that  the  end  of  the  foot  protruded  above  the  right  shoulder,  and  passed 
over  the  tile.  The  only  relics  found  in  these  graves  were  a  number  of  long 
iron  nails  with  small  heads,  and  the  end  apparently  of  a  thick  iron  spear- 
head, with  occasional  fragments  of  Roman  pottery,  but  no  coins. 

In  both  the  above  instances  the  walls  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
sort  of  protection  to  the  interments,  but  possibly  only  to  individual  ones, 
for  althouo-h  at  Rickling  all  the  vessels  found  were  ranged  along  and  about 
the  stones,  at  Linton  only  two  graves  were  made  close  to  the  line  of  wall  ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  my  recent  excavation  at  Chesterford,  in 
the  course  of  which  two  more  of  these  barriers  have  been  found.  On  the 
27th  of  last  October  I  commenced  trenching  in  the  long  meadow  which 
intervenes  on  the  north-west  side,  between  the  old  Borough  walls  at  Great 
Chesterford  and  the  river  Cam,  as  I  considered  it  a  likely  site  for  a 
Roman  cemetery  ;  and  my  expectations  were  justified  by  the  result,  for 
the  very  first  excavation  was  opened  upon  a  grave  containing  the  skeleton 
of  an  adult  lying  with  the  head  to  the  west,  rather  more  than  two  feet 
below  the  surface  ;  a  small  brass  coin  of  the  Constantino  family  lay  close 
to  the  skull,  but  there  were  no  personal  ornaments  or  vessels  of  any  kind, 
although  numerous  fragments  of  black  and  red  Roman  earthenware  were 
scattered  in  the  surrounding  soil.  This  was  the  only  grave  containing  any 
deposit  close  to  the  body,  although  sp  many  as  eighty-three  coins  of  small 
brass,  principally  of  Constantino  and  Valentinian,  three  bronze  armlets,  two 
bronze  pins,  a  finger  ring  of  the  same  metal,  the  springs  of  an  iron  lock, 
and  an  iron  knife  were  taken  out  among  the  sepulchres  opened.  These 
contained  the  bodies  of  seventeen  adults,  and  the  relics  above  enumerated 
had  no  doubt  originally  belonged  to  the  interments,  but  had  been  displaced 
from  their  shallow  tombs  by  agricultural  operations,  for  I  have  recently 
ascertained  that  this  portion  of  the  meadow  was  formerly  arable  land.  On 
the  eighth  day  of  the  excavation  the  first  short  wall  was  discovered.  It 
consisted  of  large  flint  stones  set  together  without  any  mortar,  and 
measured  from  10  to  15  feet  long,  and  15  inches  wide.  Close  to  one  end 
of  this  wall  the  body  of  a  small  child  had  been  interred,  and  along  the 
sides  the  remains  of  two  more  of  similar  size  were  found  deposited.  On 
the  thirteenth  day's  digging  the  second  wall  was  laid  bare,  and  proved  to 
be  made  of  the  same  materials,  and  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
first,  being  8  feet  long  by  18  inches  wide.  Close  to  it  the  skeletons  of 
two  adults  were  discovered  ;  so  close  indeed  had  they  been  buried  that  one 
of  the  skulls  lay  absolutely  beneath  a  portion  of  the  wall.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  stones  had  been  put  in  subsequently  to  the  inter- 
ments, but  the  bodies  were  in  no  way  disturbed,  and  it  should  also  be 
observed  here,  that  there  were  no  traces  of  foundations  or  any  other  debris 
of  buildings  on  this,  or  either  of  the  two  preceding  sites,  at  Rickling  and 
Linton.  Nearly  all  the  skeletons  recently  found  were  lying  at  full  length, 
with  their  heads  to  the  west.  On  account  of  the  peculiar  formation  of  the 
cranium  belonging  to  one  of  them,  it  has  been  preserved  by  the  Rev.  J.  L. 
Oldham  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  it  to  the  inspection  of  Professor 
Owen. 

"  In  revewing  the  objects  of  interest  brought  to  light  in  this  excavation, 
the  recurrence  of  the  remains  of  infants  deposited  in  juxta-position  to  walls, 
as  if  they  had  been  interred,  according  to  Roman  usages,  under  the  eaves, 
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or  suggrundaria,  must  not  be  ovcrlookcil  ;  iiur  sliouUl  it  bo  forf,'otteii  tliat 
fifteen  skeletons  of  yountj  cbildron  were  found  a  few  years  since  at  (Jbestcrford 
in  a  similar  situation,  witli  a  number  of  small  vessels  placed  near  tlietn,  in  the 
very  next  field  to  the  scene  of  the  recent  discoveries.  That  discovery  is 
noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  21,  where  a  rejiresentation  of  the  diminu- 
tive vases  may  be  seen.  After  a  fortnight's  trenching  with  three  labourers, 
I  suspended  the  work,  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  relics  exhumed,  though 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cemetery  extends  farther," 

Dr.  Duncan  M'Therson,  of  the  Madras  Army,  late  Inspector-General 
of  Hospitals  to  the  Turkish  Contingent  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  then 
delivered  the  following  Tiarrativc  of  his  researches  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kertcli,  carried  out  amidst  the  arduous  responsibilities  of  the  charge 
entrusted  to  him.  He  had  found  means,  whilst  engaged  in  organising  an 
eft'cctive  medical  staff  for  the  auxiliary  force  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
allies  by  the  Porte,  to  prosecute,  with  the  aid  of  the  Armenian  camp- 
followers  as  labourers,  the  investigation  of  remains  of  various  periods, 
which  throw  light  upon  the  history  of  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  the 
Bosphoru.'. 

"  A  few  days  after  my  return  from  the  seat  of  war,  in  July  last,  I  had 
the  pleasure  to  communicate  to  the  Institute,  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Edinburgh,  a  brief  account  of  some  researches  I  had  conducted  at  Kertch. 
At  that  time  I  had  only  few  specimens  of  the  relics  discovered,  to  exhibit. 
The  whole  are  now  placed  in  the  British  Museum  ;  and  in  submitting  to  the 
Institute  accurate  drawings  of  some  of  them,  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  circumstances  connected  with  their  discovery.  The  drawings  are  from 
the  pencil  of  a  young  and  talented  artist,  Mr.  Kell,  Avho  is  now  occupied 
in  lithographing  them,  to  accompany  the  work  on  my  researches  at  Kertch, 
which  I  am  preparing  for  publication. 

"  Shortly  after  our  occupation  of  Kertch,  a  communication  was  received 
from  the  late  Sir  Richard  Westmacott,  so  long  known  as  a  valued  and 
active  supporter  of  the  Institute,  calling  our  attention  to  the  classic  nature 
of  the  country  we  held,  and  urging  research. 

"  Mr.  Vaux,  of  the  British  Museum,  one  of  our  most  indefatigable 
archaeologists,  transmitted  to  a  friend  attached  to  the  army,  concise  and 
admirable  instructions  regarding  the  best  mode  of  carrying  out  researches, 
in  a  country  so  full  of  historical  and  archaeological  interest. 

"  To  the  heads  that  planned  the  work,  therefore,  and  not  to  the  hands 
that  carried  it  out,  the  chief  merit  is  due. 

"  It  having  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  Lord  Panmurc  by  General 
Vivian,  in  command  at  Kertch,  that  a  few  marbles  and  bas-reliefs  had 
escaped  destruction  on  the  investment  of  this  city  by  the  allies,  his  lordship 
issued  instructions  to  secure  such  as  had  any  value,  and  he  placed  a  vessel 
at  the  same  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  General,  in  order  to  transport  them 
to  England. 

"  Major  Westmacott  and  Major  Crease  were  ofHcially  associated  with 
myself  in  this  work  :  about  fifty  specimens  were  selected  and  placed  on  board 
slnp.     On  this  being  completed,  our  duties  as  a  public  body  ceased. 

"  There  are  few  spots  so  replete  with  interest  as  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus, 
once  one  of  the  most  flourishing  settlements  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  and 
almost  the  extreme  limit,  in  those  parts,  of  the  colonisation  of  that  wonderful 
race.  As  our  knowledge  has  increased,  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
historian  Herodotus  have  been  more  and  more  confirmed.     He  tells  us  that 
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the  Scythians  dwelt  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  migrating 
westward,  they  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus  Mseotis,  and  that 
they  expelled  the  Cimmerians,  who  held  this  and  the  surrounding  countries. 

"  He  further  informs  us,  that  the  Milesian  Greeks,  a  family  of  lonians, 
displaced  the  Scythians,  about  600  years  before  Christ,  and  planted  colonies 
at  Panticapffium  and  other  places. 

"  The  characteristic  features  around  Kertch  are  the  innumerable  tumuli, 
or  Ivouri>-ans,  that  abound  in  this  locality.  Removed, from  Kertch  four 
miles,  a  vallum  composed  of  earth,  with  a  fosse  in  front,  may  be  traced 
from  sea  to  sea.  Beyond  this,  at  a  further  distance  of  six  miles,  a  second 
vallum  is  seen  ;  while  a  third  runs  across  from  Theodosia  to  Arabat. 
Within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  first  vallum  these  tumuli  are  most 
numerous  ;  thev  become  reduced  in  numbers  as  you  approach  the  second  ; 
and  disappear  altogether  before  the  third  vallum  is  reached. 

"  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Scythians  adopted  this  mode  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  their  deceased  princes.  This  people  did  not 
appear  to  the  discriminating  Greek  historian  as  a  barbarian  nation  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  commends  them  as  an  upright  and  civilised  race.  The 
Greeks,  who  usually  respected  the  religion  of  the  countries  they  had 
conquered,  appear  to  have  adopted  this  mode  of  burial.  The  height  and 
grandeur  of  these  sepulchres  of  the  ancients  excite  astounding  ideas  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  people  who  formed  them.  In  circumference  they 
sometimes  exceed  400  feet,  and  in  altitude  150  feet,  and  they  are  formed 
from  surface  soil,  heaps  of  stone  confusedly  thrown  together  with  debris  of 
every  sort,  each  successive  layer  being  distinctly  traced,  either  by  a 
difference  of  colour  in  the  subsoil,  or  by  a  layer  of  seaweed  or  rushes, 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  surface,  probably  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  moisture  of  the  fresh  earth  pressing  into,  and  displacing  that  im- 
mediately under  it.  The  successive  tribes  who  followed  the  Greeks  in  the 
possession  of  this  country,  soon  discovered  that  valuable  ornaments,  vases, 
and  utensils  formed  of  the  precious  metals,  had  been  placed  in  these  tombs. 
To  the  Genoese,  while  they  held  the  country,  they  proved  a  mine  of  wealth. 
It  has  only  been  during  the  last  thirty  years,  that  any  endeavour  has  been 
made  to  preserve  these  rare  treasures  of  art,  which  show  in  a  striking 
degree  the  former  greatness  of  the  settlement. 

"  All  original  articles  were  transmitted  to  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  duplicates,  models,  and  copies  being  preserved  in  the  Museum  at 
Kertch. 

"  It  would  occupy  too  much  time,  were  I  to  enter  into  a  detailed  account 
of  my  researches,  which  extended  over  a  period  of  four  months.  I  will 
only  offer  a  few  remarks  in  explanation  of  the  drawings  and  specimens 
Submitted  to  you.  Amongst  these  I  will  first  notice  the  representation  of 
a  duster  of  these  wonderful  mounds,  denominated  by  the  people  of  the 
country  the  '  Five  Brothers  ;  '  the  local  tradition  is,  that  the  earth  was 
heaped  upon  each  mound  annually,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  decease  of  the 
Prince,  over  whose  remains  it  was  erectetl,  and  that  this  was  repeated  an- 
nually for  a  period  of  years  corresponding  to  the  number  he  had  ruled. 

"  I  drove  tunnels  into  the  centre  of  seven  of  these  huge  mounds,  and  of 
these,  onl}'  two  proved  to  have  been  left  unexplored.  One  had  a  stone 
tomb  in  the  centre,  in  which  a  fine  bronze  hydria  was  discovered,  some 
carved  ivory,  a  terra-cotta  lacrymatory,  and  some  beads  were  also  found. 
The  tomb  was  found  iu  the  upper  part  of  the  tumulus,  which  was  quite  a 
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mountain,  and  iiulccd  notliing  more  than  a  coral-ra;;^  peak  covered  over 
with  earth.  I  liad  attempted  to  etl'ect  an  entranco  at  the  base  ami  at 
<iti\er  spots  of  the  liill  ;  but  the  rock  jirevented  this,  and  it  was  when  finally 
descending  from  above  that  the  stone  chand)cr  was  attained.  The  sides 
were  formed  of  beautifully  cut  sandstone,  accurately  put  together  without 
mortar.     The  roof  had  been  constructed  of  wood,  and  had  fallen  in. 

In  the  other,  there  was  no  stone  tomb.  After  a  most  tedious  and  un- 
satisfactory search,  a  space  in  which  the  earth  was  somewhat  loose  was 
found.  Here  we  could  distinctly  trace  the  remains  of  large  upright  beams 
and  side  boards  occupying  a  space  of  about  five  feet  long  and  four  broad, 
and  the  same  in  height.  At  the  bottom  of  this,  for  the  roof  had  sunk  in, 
were  fragments  of  a  cinerary  urn  of  a  cream  colour,  with  dark  fii,Miros  : 
there  had  been  ashes  in  the  urn,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  discovered  the 
broken  portions  of  a  pair  of  gold  bracelets,  having  beautifully  worked 
filagree  ends  tipped  with  grapes.  With  this  was  deposited  a  small  bust  of 
Diana,  of  pure  gold  ;  the  features  were  of  marked  Grecian  character, 
and  altogether  it  was  exquisitely  moulded.  The  temple  of  the  Tauric 
Diana  was  placed  where  the  Monastery  of  St.  George  now  stands,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  worship  of  the  goddess  was  very 
prevalent. 

"  The  other  five  tumuli  had  been  previously  examined  ;  but  each  of  them 
presented  peculiarities  in  the  forms  of  tombs  and  other  points  of  interest. 

"  On  an  elevated  plateau  of  undulating  ground,  above,  and  to  the  west  of 
the  modern  town  of  Kertch,  the  city  of  Panticapaeum,  the  capital  of  the 
Bosphorian  Empire,  was  placed  Mons  Mithridatis,  so  denominated  from  its 
being  the  place  on  which  the  Acropolis  of  that  great  monarch  stood;  it  is  the 
highest  portion  of  the  range.  Over  the  whole  extent  of  this  ground,  which 
occupies  a  space  of  about  four  miles,  there  is  still  a  vast  field  for  research. 
A  careful  examination  of  this  spot  would  amply  reward  the  explorer.  Here 
are  to  be  found  handles  of  amphorte  stamped  with  inscriptions,  beautiful 
specimens  of  pottery,  coins,  and  other  objects  of  interest.  I  found  some 
fragments  of  Samian  ware,  and  numerous  pyramidal-shaped  objects  of 
baked  clay,  each  perforated  with  a  hole,  which  may  either  have  been  used  as 
weights  or  for  some  purpose  connected  with  weaving.  There  are  no  remains 
of  the  city  on  the  surface,  but  I  found  vestiges  of  the  walls  at  a  depth  of 
from  6  to  10  feet.  It  caunot  fail  to  excite  surprise,  that  here,  without  any 
convulsion  of  nature,  the  remains  of  this  great  city  have  become  covered  to 
such  an  extent. 

"  At  two  spots  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  I  made  the  interesting 
discovery  of  an  aqueduct,  which  probably  conveyed  water  towards  the 
Acropolis.  It  was  formed  of  two  concave  tiles,  firmly  fixed  together  by 
cement.  These  tiles  are  stamped  with  a  Greek  name,  which  may  serve  to 
establish  the  date  of  the  aqueduct.  Mr.  Franks  lias  been  kind  enough  to 
decipher  for  me  the  names  and  designs  upon  the  numerous  handles  of 
amphorae  discovered.  There  are  usually  two  names  on  each  handle  :  one 
being  that  of  the  chief  magistrate  ;  the  other,  possibly,  that  of  the  maker. 

"  Some  idea  will  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  explorations  have  been 
carried  on  in  this  locality,  when  I  state  that  there  is  barely  a  square  yard, 
extending  over  a  space  of  three  miles,  in  which  pits  have  not  been  sunk  at 
some  remote  or  recent  date.  The  greater  number  of  these  pits  cxjiosed  a 
stone  tomb,  on  reaching  which  the  searcher,  considering  his  chances  of 
success  on  that  spot  at  an  end,  proceeded  to  another  part. 
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"  While  excavating  by  the  side  of  a  rocky  mountain,  I  arrived  at  two 
chambers  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  contained  human  remains, 
the  other  was  empty  ;  and  the  general  appearance  of  both  marked  them  as 
the  abode  of  the  living  prior  to  their  having  been  turned  into  sepulchres. 
These  crypts  were  probably  the  dwellings  of  the  Tauri,  a  people  of  a  most 
sava"-e  character,  who,  on  their  expulsion  from  the  low  country  of  the 
Scvthians,  preserved  their  nationality  for  a  long  period  amongst  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  formed  numberless  dwellings  in  the  solid  rock. 

"  Selecting  a  smooth  portion  of  ground  by  the  side  of  an  extensive  arti- 
ficial mound,  I  came  to  masonry  which  appeared  to  have  been  previously 
disturbed.  Removing  this,  I  discovered  a  doorway  opening  into  a  vestibule, 
which  led  to  a  chamber.  There  were  two  figures  of  griffins  rudely  painted 
over  the  passage  leading  into  this  chamber  ;  and  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
passage,  two  figures  on  horseback.  Both  chamber  and  vestibule  were 
beautifully  arched,  and  the  floor  was  flagged  with  sandstone  ;  a  passage 
appeared  to  have  passed  to  the  right  and  left  ;  both  were  now  closed 
with  firm  masonry.  I  removed  this  with  much  trouble.  Immediately 
beyond  the  masonry,  to  the  right,  the  perfect  skeleton  of  a  horse  was  found  ; 
aud,  placed  across  in  the  same  position,  on  the  left  side,  that  of  a  man. 

"  I  then  cut  a  tunnel  to  the  left,  descending  gently  as  I  -worked  on,  and 
came  upon  a  stratum  of  rock.  After  I  had  reached  a  distance  of  about  30 
feet  from  the  entrance  of  the  tunnel,  the  rock  suddenly  terminated.  The 
excavation  being  continued  for  12  feet,  the  rock  again  appeared,  the  inter- 
mediate space  being  filled  with  loosQ  sand.  I  worked  down  this  shaft  until 
it  became  dangerous  to  proceed  further,  from  the  loose  state  of  the  roof  and 
of  one  side.  It  was  a  work  of  enormous  labour  to  empty  this  pit,  and  I  should 
have  failed  had  not  Captain  Commerell  come  to  my  assistance.  This  officer, 
who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  with  that  ready  tact  and  obliging  dis- 
position which  distinguish  so  many  of  his  brother  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  bridged  the  opening  above,  and  fixing  block  and  sheers,  the  pit 
was  speedily  cleared  out. 

"  In  passing  down,  it  Avas  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Herodotus  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Scythian  kings  were 
entombed.  About  25  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  we  met  with  human 
remains.  The  first  was  a  female  skeleton,  and  on  her  finger  was  a  copper 
key-ring.  There  were  found  fifty  skeletons,  deposited  alternately  in  con- 
trary directions,  head  and  feet,  with  about  afoot  of  sand  intervening  between 
each  layer.  Beyond  these  were  the  bones  of  a  horse  ;  then  were  found  six 
more  skeletons  ;  and  finally,  52  feet  exactly  from  the  mouth  of  the  shaft, 
were  two  adult  skeletons,  male  and  female,  enveloped  in  a  white  substance 
resembling  asphalt,  Avhich  appeared,  however,  to  me  to  be  dried  seaweed; 
and  in  an  amphora,  crushed  by  the  superincumbent  earth,  were  the  remains 
of  a  child.  The  absence  of  all  ornaments  of  the  precious  metals  surprised 
me  greatly.  My  impression  of  this  wonderful  shaft  is  that  it  is  altogether 
Scythian,  and  Professor  Owen,  to  whom  I  submitted  the  only  cranium  that 
has  arrived  in  England  safe,  namely,  that  found  at  the  bottom,  states  that 
it  is  not  Greek. 

"  In  prosecuting  my  excavations,  several  glass  vessels,  bronze  fibulae,  and 
ornaments  were  found,  presenting  a  striking  resemblance  to  those  discovered 
in  this  country  with  Anglo-Saxon  remains.  The  tombs  were  about  20  feet 
under  the  surface  ;  the  descent  to  them  was  by  a  shaft  3  feet  broad  and 
from  12  to  16  feet  long  ;  a  large  flag  closed  the   entrance,  and  the  area 
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witliiii  tlic  tombs  varied  in  size  :  tlioy  were  of  a  scniicirciihir  form  ;  somo 
liad  the  remains  placed  on  niches  cut  out  of  the  calcareous  stratum  in  which 
the  tomb  was  formed.  The  bodies  here  had  been  j)laced  in  cofKns  ;  but 
there  vas  rarely  even  a  trace  of  bone,  all  had  turned  into  dust.  Sometimes 
there  were  remains  of  two  or  more  interments  on  the  grotmd  without  any 
ornaments  near  ;  but  those  on  the  niches  or  slielves  always  had  glass  bottles, 
usually  also  a  lamp  of  red  clay,  fibula),  beads  of  vitreous  paste,  and  always 
there  had  been  walnuts  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  corpse.  A  small  <piantity 
of  wine,  which  had  a  distinctly  vinous  taste,  was  found  in  one  of  the  glass 
bottles. 

"The  presence  of  these  remains  of  so  distinctly  a  Saxon  character,  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  may  be  vestiges  of  some  of 
the  Varangian  guards  of  the  Byzantine  Emperors,  that  faithful  guard  of 
whom  Gibbon  thus  speaks  : — '  They  preserved  till  the  last  age  of  the  Empire 
the  inheritance  of  spotless  loyalty,  and  the  use  of  the  Danish  or  English 
tongue.  With  their  broad  and  double-edged  battle-axes  on  their  shoulders 
they  attended  the  great  Emperor  to  the  temple,  the  senate,  and  the  Hippo- 
drome ;  he  slept  and  feasted  under  their  trusty  guard  ;  and  the  keys  of 
the  palace,  the  treasury,  and  the  capital,  were  held  by  the  firm  and  faithful 
hands  of  the  Varangians.' 

"  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  operations  which  I  was 
enabled  to  carry  out,  in  the  intervals  of  service  during  the  late  campaign. 
A  full  account  with  representations  of  all  the  objects  of  interest  will  be 
given  in  my  forthcoming  publication."  Tiie  originals  I  have  had  the  satis- 
faction to  deposit  in  the  British  Museum.  Mr.  Kemble's  practical  experience 
would  have  been  invaluable  in  so  interesting  a  field.  And  I  often  regretted 
that  Mr.  Vaux  had  not  been  the  exponent  of  his  own  admirable  instructions, 
which  contributed  so  essentially  to  the  success  of  the  investigation." 

In  returning  thanks  to  Dr.  M'Pherson,  Mr.  Kerable  observed,  that  the 
discovery  of  walnuts  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse  in  the  tombs 
supposed  to  be  of  Varangian  heroes,  is  a  fact  deserving  of  notice.  Mr. 
Kemble  had  noticed  a  similar  usage  in  several  interments  which  had  fallen 
under  his  observation,  as  stated  in  his  discourse  at  a  previous  meeting 
(noticed  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  291).  The  pyramidal  objects  of  terra- 
cotta, of  which  several  were  laid  before  the  meeting,  Mr  Kemble  supposed 
to  be  weights  for  fishing-nets.  Similar  objects  had  been  found  in  the  North 
of  Europe,  but  of  much  larger  size.  The  bronze  fibulae  and  ornaments, 
resembling  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  in  this  country,  Mr.  Kemble 
considered  to  be  unquestionably  Teutonic,  but  they  bear  a  more  close  analogy 
to  ornaments  of  the  same  class  found  in  Germany.  The  layer  of  seaweed 
in  the  tomb  is  a  remarkable  fact  ;  a  similar  usage  had  been  noticed  in  inter- 
ments on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  it  might  have  originated  in  some 
tradition  of  water-worship,  of  which  traces  occur  in  the  superstitions  of 
Scandinavia.  Mr.  Kemble  expressed  his  sense  of  the  services  rendered  by 
Dr.  M'Pherson  in  prosecuting  so  difficult  an  enterprise,  amidst  the  duties 
of  his  responsible  position  in  the  late  campaign,  as  also  of  the  spirit  and 
taste  with  Avhich  he  had  engaged  in  preparing  for  publication  a  record  of 

-  "Antiquities  ofKcrtch  and  Researches  drawings  by  Mr.  Kcll,  present  examples 

in    the     Cimmerian     Bospliorus."      This  of  ornaments   of  gold,  bronze,  and  ivi.ry, 

volume,  recently  issued  by  Messrs.  Smith  vases  of   bronze,   glass,  and  terra  cotUi, 

and  p:ider,  comprises  much   information.  coins,  and  Greek   or   Byzantine  antiqui- 

The  plates,  printed  in  colours  from  the  ties. 
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his  discoveries.  He  had  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  so  skilful 
an  artist  as  Mr.  Kell,  whose  drawings  had  now  been  laid  before  the 
Institute. 

In  reo-ard  to  the  bronze  finger-ring,  with  a  key  attached,  as  in  an  example 
found  at  Cliesterford  by  Mr.  Keville,  it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Franks  that 
it  is  of  a  Roman  type  ;  several  other  specimens  have  occurred  in  England. 
(Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xiii,  p.  423  ;  compare  also  Wagener,  figs.  303,  304). 
The  pyramidal  objects  of  clay,  of  which  representations  have  since  been 
published  in  Dr.  M'Pherson's  "Antiquities  of  Kertch,"  p.  103,  have 
occurred  in  juxta-position  with  the  remains  of  amphorae,  and  sometimes 
bear  the  same  stamps  which  are  found  on  those  reliques. 

Mr.  E.  Gr.  Sql'ier,  the  author  of  various  Researches  into  South  American 
Antiquities,  gave  an  account  of  certain  ornaments  formed  of  a  peculiar  pre- 
cious stone,  found  amongst  the  ruined  cities  of  Central  South  America.  He 
brought  for  examination  a  number  of  specimens  which  he  had  fortunately 
obtained,  some  of  them  sculptured  with  sacred  symbols  or  hieroglyphics  : 
every  specimen  is  perforated  so  as  to  be  attached  to  the  dress,  being 
probably  worn  by  the  priests  or  the  ancient  Indian  princes.  The  stone  of 
which  they  are  formed,  is  of  great  rarity ;  it  is  translucent,  beautifully 
flaked  with  apple-green  colour,  and  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the 
"Euphotide"  of  mineralogists,  although  not  identical  with  it.  These 
precious  objects  are  mentioned  by  certain  old  writers.  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Castillo,  Mr.  Squier  remarked,  speaking  of  the  skill  of  the  Mexicans  in 
working  metals,  commends  their  great  proficiency  in  polishing  precious 
stones  and  the  Calchihuis,  which  resemble  the  emerald.  (Lockhart's  trans- 
lation, vol.  i.  p.  233.)  They  occur  also  amongst  the  presents  sent  by  Mon- 
tezuma to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  given  to  Cortez  ;  the  emperor  is 
reported  to  have  said,  "I  will  add  a  few  Gkalchihuis  of  such  enormous 
value,  that  I  would  not  consent  to  give  them  to  any  one  save  such  a  power- 
ful emperor  as  yours.  Each  of  these  stones  is  worth  ten  loads  of  gold." 
(Ibid.  p.  378.)  Fuentes,  in  his  MSS.,  relates  that  the  Indians  of  Quichi 
wore  head-dresses  of  rich  feathers,  with  brilliant  stones,  "  chalchiquites," 
which  were  very  large  and  of  incredible  weight.  Humboldt,  in  his 
Travels  in  America,  has  given  many  curious  particulars  regarding  these 
curious  objects,  known  by  the  name  of  "Amazon  stones,"  and  of  the 
traditions  respecting  the  places  where  they  are  discovered,  their  physical 
virtues  against  fevers  and  as  amulets.  He  considered  the  material  to  be 
a  feldspar.  The  history  of  these  stones,  Humboldt  observes,  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  warlike  women  whom  the  travellers  of  the 
XVIth.  century  named  the  Amazons  of  the  New  "World.  Raleigh  speaks 
of  their  great  wealth,  and  of  the  famous  green  stones,  or  piedras  hijadas. 
(See  "  Humboldt's  Travels,"  Bohn's  edition,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  395,  400.) 

Mr.  Squier  brought  also  for  examination  a  series  of  very  curious  drawings 
of  South  American  antiquities,  consisting  of  gold  ornaments  from  New 
Granada  ;  the  head  of  an  idol,  of  remarkable  workmanship,  from  Yulpates ; 
a  marble  vase,  elaborately  sculptured,  from  Comayagua  ;  fictile  vases, 
partly  painted  and  partly  carved  in  low  relief,  from  the  ruined  cities  of 
Tenampua  and  Las  Fiedras  ;  plans  and  views  of  the  luins  of  CalamuUa, 
the  temple  of  Tenampua,  the  inscribed  rocks  near  Aramasina,  <tc. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Le  Keux  gave  an  account  of  recent  discoveries  at  Sherborne 
Abbey  Church,  the  interesting  architectural  features  of  which  have 
been   admirably    illustrated   by    Mr.  Petit,   in    his    Memoir   "-iven  in  the 
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Transactions  of  the  Institute  at  the  Bristol  Meeting,  p.  185.  Mr.  Petit 
notices  the  remains  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  of  earl^'  English  elate,  existing  in 
the  School  House  built  by  Edvrard  VI.  ;  the  western  arch  of  the  chapel 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  aisle  east  of  the  choir.  In  the  course  of  the 
"Restorations  "  now  in  progress,  through  the  munificent  donation  by  Mr. 
"Wingfield,  the  present  possessor  of  Sherborne  Castle,  the  remains  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  have  been  brought  to  light.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
structure  beautiful  in  proportions  and  details  ;  the  arched  entrance,  of  fine 
character,  of  which  Mr.  Le  Keux  produced  a  drawing,  had  been  blocked 
up,  and  the  chapel  converted  to  secular  uses.  At  the  present  time  it 
forms  part  of  the  residence  of  the  head  master  of  the  King's  School,  the 
lower  part  being  wainscoted,  so  that  all  remains  of  the  original  arrange- 
ment were  concealed  ;  but  fortunately  in  the  upper  chambers,  used  as 
sleeping  rooms  for  the  servants,  the  groining,  the  Purbeck  marble  shafts, 
capitals,  and  other  elaborate  decorations,  remained  visible.  Some  of  the 
delicately  sculptured  foliage  had  been  cut  away  to  allow  the  bedsteads  to 
fit  more  closely.  Mr.  Le  Keux  traced  vestiges  of  polychrome  decorations, 
and  the  capitals  appeared  to  have  been  gilded,  remains  of  red  colour  also 
occurred  in  the  groining  ribs.  Part  of  the  chapel  had  been  destroyed  ; 
the  foundations,  however,  have  been  traced,  and  Mr.  Le  Keux  produced  a 
ground-plan  of  the  whole,  with  a  restored  view,  sections,  »fcc.  of  this 
interesting  structure.  Mr.  Le  Keux  described  also  the  beautiful  remains 
of  the  Refectory,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloisters,  a  lofty 
structure,  now  divided  into  floors  ;  the  fine  wooden  roof  still  exists  in  fair 
preservation  ;  it  is  of  Perpendicular  date.  He  exhibited  a  drawing  of  this 
example,  as  also  of  a  still  more  elaborate  wooden  roof,  of  finer  character,  in 
another  part  of  the  building  which  formed  part  of  the  monastery.  The 
accompanying  woodcuts,  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Delamotte,  will  show  the 
design  of  these  interesting  remains.  Mr.  Le  Keux  produced  numei'ous 
fragments  of  painted  glass  and  pavement  tiles,  discovered  during  the 
examination  of  the  desecrated  Lady  Chapel  ;  also  a  series  of  photographs, 
executed  by  Mr.  Bergman,  of  Sherborne,  illustrative  of  the  architectural 
features  of  the  church  and  adjacent  buildings,  the  castle,  the  fragment  of 
the  sculptured  effigy  of  Abbot  Clement  (figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  288),  and  the  Royal  Charters  on  the  foundation  of  the  schools  by 
Edward  YL,  with  the  great  seal  appended.  Mr.  Le  Keux  read  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  E.  Harston,  Vicar  of  Sherborne,  stating  that  a  stone  coflin, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  remains  of  Etlielbald,  brother  of  Alfred, 
had  been  found  behind  the  high  altar,  where  Leiand  describes  his  tomb  to 
have  been.  It  appeared  to  have  been  opened  at  some  previous  time,  and 
the  bones  only  remain  ;  no  fragments  of  garments  or  any  other  object 
were  found. 

In  reference  to  the  cast  from  an  inscribed  stone  found  about  March  last, 
in  Shrewsbury,  prcj-ented  to  the  Institute  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Randal,  of  that 
town  (Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  296),  the  following  particulars  may  be 
acceptable  : — The  stone,  which  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  about 
eight  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  street,  lias  been  fixed  near  where 
it  was  found,  on  the  jiremises  of  Mr.  Morley,  wine-merchant,  Castle  Street  ; 
it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  secure  from  injury,  although  a  more  suitable 
place  of  deposit  might  have  been  found  in  the  local  museum  of  the 
Shropshire  Antiquarian  Society,  established  through  the  spirited  exertions 
of  Dr.  Henry  Johnson  and  other  members  of  that  institution,  in  the  ancient 
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mnnsion  known  as  "  Vaughan's  Place."  The  proportions  of  the  fragment, 
which  is  of  octagonal  form,  and  stated  to  be  of  Purheck  marble,  and  tho 
manner  in  whicli  tho  inscription  is  incised  upon  three  sides  of  it,  will 
appear  by  the  annexed  woodcut.  A  representation  with  some  account  of 
the  discovery  was  communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Edwards,  the  well-known 
local  antiquary,  in  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  of  April  25th,  185G,  and 
subsequently  given,  with  some  corrections,  by  Mr.  J.  Gough  Nichols,  in 
Gent.  Mag.,  June,  1856,  p.  GOG.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  inscription  is 
imperfect  below,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  upper  portion  of  it  is  also 
wanting.  Various  suggestions  have  been  offered  as  to  the  reading  of  tho 
inscription  ;  it  seems  to  us  most  probable  that,  with  the  missing  portions,  it 
originally  ran  as  follows : — ki  :  pater  :  noster  :  et  :  ave  :  pvr  :  lalm  :  d  :  aliz  : 
LESTBANGE  :  DIRRA  :  CENT :  lURZ  :  DE  :  I'ARDVN  :  AVERA.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  proposed  addition  above  will  divide  into  four  lines  of  five  letters 
each,  and  that  below  into  three,  of  which  one  of  five  letters  and  two  of  four  ; 
an  arrangement,  it  will  be  observed,  in  accordance  with  the  portion  of 
the  inscription  which  exists.  As  to  the  lady  mentioned  in  it,  an  Avice  or 
Hawise,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lestrange, 
of  Knokyn,  married  Sir  Griffin  De  La  Pole, 
a  person  of  much  note  and  influence  in 
Shrewsbury  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  She 
survived  him,  and  died  in  4th  Edward  II. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  not  without  some 
degree  of  probability,  that  the  Aliz  named 
in  the  inscription  was  the  Ilawise  just  men- 
tioned ;  but  it  would  seem  to  us  with  more 
probability  that  she  was  some  relative,  pos- 
sibly an  unmarried  sister  who  died  before 
her  ;  and  to  her  may  be  ascribed  this  com- 
memorative inscription.  AVe  learn  from  the 
Rev.  R.  W.  Eyton,  the  historian  of  Shrop- 
shire, by  a  document  in  Glover's  Collections, 
Heralds'  Coll.,  A.  fo.  Ill  b.,  the  date  of  which 
he  considers  to  be  between  12G9  and  1275, 
that  John  le  Strange,  son  of  the  before 
mentioned  Sir  John,  confirmed  to  Alice  his 
sister,  ten  solidates  in  Totynton,  Norfolk, 
and  that  the  deed  was  witnessed  by,  au;ong 
others.  Sir  Griffin  son  of  Wenhunwin,  who 
is  the  Griffin  De  la  Pole  before  mentioned. 
Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  Alice  was 
not  his  wife,  but  his  wife's  sister. 

This  inscribed  fragment  is  stated  to  be 
of  Purbeck  marble  :  it  measures  26  i  inches 
in  height,  the  breadth  is  11^  inches,  the 
thickness  5^  inches.  The  accompanying 
woodcut  shows  the  form  of  the  stone,  which 
bears  greater  resemblance  to  part  of  the 
muUion  of  a  window  than  of  the  shaft 
of  a  cross,  the  purpose  which  some 
persons    have    assigned   to   it.       Some    of 

the  letters  are  very  indistinct,  but  we  have  been  enabled  by  close  examination 
of  the  cast,  which  was  kindly  presented^ by  Mr.  Randal,  to  ascertain  their 
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outline  with  sufficient  accuracy.  Although  the  proportions  of  the  stone 
may  appear  ill-suited  to  an  erect  shaft,  such  as  a  wayside  or  churchyard 
cross,  it  may  deserve  consideration,  that  a  stone  apparently  of  the  same  date 
and  of  very  similar  form,  and  retaining  parts  of  the  transverse  limbs  of  the 
cross,  was  found  near  Islington,  in  Norfolk,  and  formerly  existed  in  Lord 
Harley's  Museum  at  Wimpole.  It  is  figured  in  Gent.  Mag.  xcii.  part  i. 
p.  Go.  This  fragment  bore  this  inscription  in  similar  letters  to  those  on 
the  Shrewsbury  fragment, —  anvre  :  seyest  :  ttz  :  iCEVs.:  ke  :  la  :  crots  : 
AOTRVNT  :  AMEX  :  thus  explained  by  Wanley, — Honorati  sunt  omnes  illi 
qui  istam  crucem  adorant.     Amen. 

^ntitiuitiriS  m\ts  USav'ki  at  Irt  eyl)ihiU\S. 

By  Mr.  Albert  Way. — A  second  brass  coin  of  Faustina  the  Elder, 
with  the  reverse  aeterxitas,  a  female  figure  staudmg,  holding  up  her 
drapery  with  her  left  hand,  as  represented  on  the  coins  of  Faustina,  with 
the  phoenix  in  the  right  hand.  It  was  found  recently  with  fragments  of 
Roman  pottery,  of  light  ash-coloured  ware,  portions  of  the  rims  of  several 
ollce  of  small  dimension,  on  Horley  Land  Farm,  in  the  occupation  of 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  in  the  parish  of  Horley,  Surrey,  and  adjacent  to 
the  Brighton  Railway.  Faustina  was  born  a.d.  105  ;  she  married 
Antoninus  before  that  prince  was  adopted  by  Hadrian,  and  died  a.d.  141. 
The  coin  is  in  very  decayed  condition,  and  is  interesting  only  as  a  fresh 
vestige  of  Roman  occupation  in  Surrey,  no  remains  of  that  period  having 
previously  occurred  in  that  precise  locality.  During  the  autumn  of  1854, 
a  Gaulish  or  British  gold  coin  was  found  in  the  same  parts  of  Surrey,  on 
Harrison's,  or  Hathresham,  Farm,  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  W.  Brown. 
It  is  a  coin  of  very  rare  type,  presenting  on  one  side  a  horse,  with  the 
symbol  of  a  hand  above  it  :  the  obverse  is  plain  or  very  nearly  so,  and 
slightly  convex. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville. — The  diminitive  figure  of  a  duck,  above- 
mentioned,  as  found  in  a  Roman  urn  with  burned  bones,  at  Rickling,  Essex; 
length,  about  one  inch  and  a  tenth.  It  may  have  formed  the  handle  of 
some  small  vessel,  the  head  of  an  acus  or  some  other  personal  ornament.  Com- 
pare a  bronze  pin  in  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith'scollection;  figured,  Catalogue,  no.286. 
A  pair  of  bronze  armlets,  and  a  bronze  finger-ring,  found  in  a  cemetery  at 
Chesterford,  November,  1856.  The  iron  springs  of  a  Roman  padlock, 
of  similar  construction  to  those  found  at  Chesterford,  with  the  large  deposit 
of  iron  implements,  as  described  by  Mr.  Neville  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii, 
^.  7.  See  plate  2,  figs.  21-27. — Also  a  flat  perforated  disc,  like  a  button, 
formed  of  Roman  ware,  of  the  peculiar  pottery  sprinkled  with  minute 
particles  of  quartz  or  some  opake  hard  substance,  as  occasionally  found 
in  mortaria.  These  perforated  discs  often  occur  amongst  Roman  remains  ; 
they  may  have  served  as  latrunculi,  or  pieces  for  the  game  of  tables, 
resembling  draughts.  Mr.  Neville  brought  also  a  drawing  of  the  ornaments 
engraved  on  the  pewter  alms-dish  in  Heydon  Church,  Essex,  kept  with  the 
Communion  plate.  On  the  upper  surface  are  engraved  foliage,  flowers, 
and  a  bird  flying  :  on  the  reverse  are  two  stamps,  each  about  the  size  of 
a  shilling,  one  of  them  being  the  rose  crowned  ;  the  other  indistinct,  with 
loiiN  TVH,  probably  the  pewterer's  name.  Also  the  initials  R.  H.,  within 
a  necklace  or  rosary  of  ten  beads  to  which  a  cross  is  appended. 

By  Mr.    J.    Hewitt. — Anglo-Saxon    ornaments    of  bronze,    brooches, 
tweezers,  and  toilet-implements,  with  beads  of  amber,  crystal,  and  vitreous 
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paste,  found  in  the  graves  in  tlic  Isle  of  Wight,  examined  in  185G.  One 
of  the  bronze  brooches  is  of  the  scyphate  type,  of  wliich  examples  have 
been  found  by  Mr.  Neville  in  Cambridgeshire,  as  also  by  Mr.  Wylic  at  Fair- 
ford,  and  other  localities. 

By  Mr.  W,  Buugks. — A  drawing  of  an  ivory  tablet,  about  G.\  by  5\ 
inches  square,  engraved  with  curious  representations  of  Morris-dancers,  in 
six  compartments.  Amongst  the  number  figure  the  Queen  of  May,  called 
in  this  country  Maid  Marian,  a  young  man  with  pipe  and  tabor,  another 
with  a  bauble  and  fool's  coif  with  ears,  and  three  male  dancers.  A  curious 
dissertation  on  the  ancient  English  Morris-dance  was  given  by  the  late 
Mr.  Douce,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare.  The 
tablet,  a  work  of  the  XVth.  century,  was  found  by  Mr.  Burges  at  Vcrcelli  ; 
it  may  have  ornamented  the  lid  of  a  casket  ;  the  figures  had  been  partly 
coloured. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Trollope. — A  drawing  of  a  very  beautiful  little 
bronze  perfume-box,  gilded  and  enamelled  (see  woodcut,  of  the  size  of  the 
original).  The  peculiar  ornament  on  the  lid  is 
inlaid  with  yellow  enamel,  the  field  being  of 
deep  blue,  and  the  four  small  circles  filled  with 
green.  There  are  five  holes  perforated  in  the 
bottom,  and  two  in  the  sides,  for  the  emission 
of  the  scent.  This  little  relique,  found  at  Little 
Ilumby,  Lincolnshire,  is  probably^  Roman,  and 
belongs  to  a  class  of  small  ornaments,  fre- 
quently enriched  with  enamel,  often  found  on  Roman  sites.  Compare 
one  of  square  form,  enamelled  with  blue  and 
red,  found  at  Aldborough,  figured  in  Air. 
Ecroyd  Smith's  "  Reliquise  Isurianai,"  pi.  25, 
and  one  found  near  Flint,  Pennant's  Wales,  vol.  i. 
pi.  ix.  Another  more  common  form  is  shown  by  a 
specimen  found  at  Kirkby  There,  Westmore- 
land. Also  a  drawing  of  another  small  bronze 
box,  in  form  resembling  a  little  tub,  the  lid 
attached  by  a  hinge,  and  stoutly  clamped.  It 
is  of  gilt  bronze,  diameter  11  inch,  and 
was  also  found    at  Little  Ilumby. 

The  little  object,  last  mentioned,  appears  to  be  of  a  class  of  which 
the  age  and  intention  has  remained  unexplained.  There  are  several  in  the 
British  Museum,  and   they  have  been  regarded  as  media3val,  and  intended 

possibly  to  contain  nests  of  brazen 
weights.  The  more  usual  fashion  is 
^hown  by  the  accompanying  wood- 
rut,  representing  a  specimen  exhi- 
bited in  the  Museum  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Institute  in  Lincoln,  by  the 
late  Mr.  P.  N.  Brockedon.  It  had 
been  found,  with  Samian  ware  and 
other  Roman  remains,  in  rail- 
way excavations  at  that  city. 
In  the  details  and  the  orna- 
mentation it  is  wholly  different 
from  that  found  at  Little  Ilumby, 
especially  in  the  small  concentric  circles,  which  form  a  cruciform  ornament 


Kirkby  Thore, 
Orig.  size. 


Bronze  Box,  found  at  Lincoln. 
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on  the  lid  ;  but  the  intention,  as  also  the  date,  may  probably  be  the  same 
in  both  instances. 

By  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks. — Drawing  of  a  sepulchral  slab  in  Southwell 
Minster,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House.  The  dimensions  are 
about  two  feet  square.  There  is  a  cross  incised  at  each  angle  of  the  slab, 
and  ou  a  scroll  in  the  centre  is  the  following  inscription,  in  black  letter  : — 

^ic  jactt  ^iU'nig  Calfaot  mt'iScr  ct  inlJi'gnu^  ^iittylioi  tfpsctani 
ttSwttc'iontin  ntoituorum  iS'b  iStgno  tijnu. 

The  expression,  sub  signo  than,  thus  used,  has  not  occurred  elsewhere. 
Ficquent  instances  have,  however,  been  noticed  in  mediseval  works  of  art, 
of  similar  allusions  to  the  "  Thau,"  regarded,  doubtless,  as  typical  of  the 
symbol  of  salvation,  in  Ezckiel's  vision  (chap.  ix.  v.  4).  In  the  Vulgate  the 
passage  is  thus  rendered — "  Signa  Thau  super  frontes  virorum  gementium 
et  dolentium  super  cunctis  abominationibus,"  &c.  A  curious  sepulchral 
slab,  with  an  incised  cross  of  the  "Thau"  form,  at  Hulne  Abbey, 
Northumberland,  has  been  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x.  p,  171. 

By  Mr.  W.  R.  Crabbe. — Representation  of  a  sepulchral  brass,  of  unusual 
design,  in  Braunton  church,  Devon.  The  plate,  a  small  female  figure 
kneeling  at  a  low  desk,  and  turning  towards  the  dexter  side,  is  introduced 
at  the  foot  of  a  gradated  cross  of  uncommon  form,  the  extremities  of  the 
shaft  and  of  the  limbs  being  cut  off  diagonally.  The  height  of  the  figure 
is  14  inches.  An  inscribed  plate  beneath  the  cross  records  that  this  is  the 
memorial  of  lady  Elizabeth  Bowrer,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Bath,  and 
sometime  wife  of  Edward  Chichester,  Esq.  She  died  August  24,  1548. 
This  interesting  little  brass  will  be  included  in  the  collection  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Exeter  Architectural 
Society. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherxe. — Lithograph  of  the  monument  of  Sir 
Edward  Carne,  knight,  of  Llandough  Castle,  Glamorganshire,  in  the 
Atrium  of  the  church  of  San  Gregorio  in  Monte  Celi,  Rome.  He  was 
twice  sent  to  the  Holy  See  as  an  Envoy  from  the  Court  of  London,  as 
appears  by  the  following  inscription  : — "  Edvardo  Carno  Britanno,  equiti 
aurato,  juiisconsulto,  oratori  summis  de  rebus  Britannise  regum  ad  impera- 
torem,  ad  reges,  bisque  ad  Romanam  et  Apostolicam  sedem,  quarum  in 
altera  legatione  a  Philippo  Mariaque  piis  regibus  missus,  oborto  dein  post 
mortem  Marise  in  Britannia  schismate,  sponte  patriae  carens  ob  Catholicam 
fidem,  cum  magna  integritatis  verajque  pietatis  existimatione  decessit,  hoc 
monumentum  Galfridus  Vachanus  et  Thomas  Fremannus  amici  ex  testa- 
mento  posuerunt.     Obiit  anno  Salutis  mdlxi.  xiiii.  Kal.  Febr." 

By  Mr.  J,  T.  Laing. — Photographs  of  the  following  remarkable  archi- 
tectural examples  : — West  front,  Peterborough  Cathedral  ;  the  Abbey 
Gate,  Ely  ;  south  side  of  Brigstock  church,  Northamptonshire,  showing 
the  round  tower  at  the  West  end  of  the  church  ;  Brixworth  church,  in  the 
same  county,  showing  the  herring-bone  work  of  wall-tiles,  and  other  curious 
details  of  construction  ;  the  Tower  of  Earl's  Barton  church,  an  example  of 
"  long  and  short  work  ;  "  there  appears  to  have  been  a  circular  vertical 
dial  on  the  south  side  ;  Barton  Segrave  church  ;  Queen  Eleanor's  Cross, 
near  Northampton,  subsequently  to  the  "restorations;"  and  Sawston 
Church,  Cambridgeshire.  These  photographs,  taken'  by  Mr.  Laing, 
were  kindly  presented  to  the  Institute,  forming  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
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collection  of  similar  illustrations  of  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  to  which  he 
has  been  a  liberal  contributor. 

By  Mr.  E.  Richardson,  —  Photographs,  taken  by  Mr.  T.  Greenish, 
illustrative  of  the  Architectural  features  and  of  the  sculptures  at  Wells 
Cathedral,  and  Glastonbury  Abbey. 

Impressions  of  medieval  Seals.  By  Mr.  R.  Ready.  —  Impressions 
from  two  fine  matrices,  preserved  in  the  Fitzwilliani  Museum  at  Can)bridge, 
one  of  them  being  the  seal  of  Richard  dc  Bcauchainp,  lOarl  of  Warwick, 
vrho  succeeded  in  1-101,  and  died  in  1439  ;  the  otlier  the  seal  of  Wcllow, 
or  Grimesby  Abbey,  Lincolnshire.  On  the  reverse  is  inscribed — O'lijS : 
3o\yti  :  Uc  :  Tttcvbl) :  yiii]  :  ^bbaS  :  doubtless  showing  that  the  seal  was 
made  in  the  time  of  John  de  Utterby,  abbot  in  1369.  It  is  a  fine  example, 
in  remarkable  preservation  :  the  form  is  pointed  oval  ;  two  figures  of  saints 
appear  in  niches,  with  elaborate  tabernacle  work  ;  one  of  them  is  a  mitred 
ecclesiastic,  holding  a  cross  staff,  probably  St.  Augustine,  the  other  a 
regal  personage  with  an  axe,  who  may  be  St.  Olaus.  On  the  de.xtcr  side  of 
the  seal  there  is  an  escutcheon,  England  and  France  quarterly;  and  on  the 
einister  side,  England  alone.  Under  the  figures  there  is  a  third  escutcheon, 
with  the  following  coat  : — A  chevron,  charged  with  three  fleurs-de-lys, 
between  a  crown  and  a  lion  passant,  in  chief,  and  a  crosier  in  base.  The 
inscription  is  as  follows  :  s  :  co'e  :  abb't'  :  et  :  convent'  :  mo'ast'ii  :  s'ci : 
AVGvsTixi :  DE  :  grimesby.^ 

By  Mr.  F.  Spalding,  of  Bungay. — Impression  from  a  brass  matrix,  found 
on  the  beach  at  Dunwich,  Suffolk,  after  the  recent  high  tide.  It  is  of 
circular  form,  diameter  about  £  inch  ;  the  device  is  a  bird,  retrogardant, 
probably  an  eagle,  *i*  crede  (m)ichi.  Date,  XlVth.  century.  The  frequent 
discovery  of  matrices  in  that  locality  deserves  notice  :  Gardner,  in  his 
History  of  Dunwich,  gives  a  list  of  sixty-five  seals  in  his  possession, 
"found  hereabouts  ;  "  of  these  great  part  passed  into  the  Tyssen  col- 
lection, and  are  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Hankinson. 


January  2,  1857. 
John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Esq.,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair, 

A  communication  was  received  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Art-treasures,  at  Manchester,  regarding  the  proposed  forma- 
tion of  an  extensive  series  of  examples,  ancient  and  mediajval,  illustrative 
of  the  manners  and  arts  of  bygone  times.  Mr.  J.  B.  Waring,  to  whom  tlie 
direction  of  this  undertakincf  had  been  entrusted,  jjave  a  statement  of  the 
general  scope  of  the  object  contemplated  by  the  Committee,  the  extensive 
space  allotted  to  the  museum,  the  scheme  of  its  arrangement,  and  the 
encouragement  received  from  numerous  distinguished  collectors.  The 
Executive  Committee  expressed  the  desire  that  such  a  project,  calculated 
to  prove  not  less  attractive  to  the  archaeologist  than  of  practical  advantage 
to  arts  ajid  manufactures,  might  receive  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the 
Institute  and  of  antiquaries  in  general.  Mr.  Kemble,  in  tendering  the 
assurance  of  the  hearty  sympathy  with  which  all  archaeologists  and 
archaeological  societies  must  view  so  important  a  purpose,  stated  that  the 

^  Casts  from  these  and  the  other  seals  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  are  supplied  to 
collectors  by  Mr.  Ready,  1,  Princes  Street,  Shrewsbury. 
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Central  Committee  had,  with  the  special  concurrence  of  the  noble  President, 
sought  every  means  of  giving  furtherance  to  the  design  ;  and  that  a  sub- 
committee of  friendly  co-operation  had  been  formed,  Mr.  Kemble  had 
undertaken  the  arrangement  of  the  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  portion  of  the 
collections  ;  and  he  could  not  too  strongly  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  the  Institute  the  importance  of  such  an  opportunity  for  the 
illustration  of  the  History  of  Art,  through  the  progressive  examples  of  every 
ao"e,  commencing  with  the  earliest  vestiges  of  civilisation.* 

The  Rev.  J,  G.  Cummixg,  of  Lichfield,  read  a  memoir  on  the  Sculptured 
Crosses  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Runic  inscriptions  which  they  bear, 
adverting  especially  to  an  example  lately  found  built  up  in  the  tower  of 
the  church  at  Kirk-Braddan. 

Mr.  Kemble  delivered  a  discourse  on  Notices  of  Heathen  Interment 
occurring  in  Anglo-Saxon  Charters. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Gunner  gave  an  account  of  the  MSS.  in  the  library  of 
Winchester  College,  especially  of  a  volume  which  contains,  amongst  various 
matters  of  local  interest,  a  contemporary  Life  of  Wykeham.  Bishop  Lowth 
had  regarded  this  book  as  having  been  in  the  possession  of  that  prelate,  but 
Mr.  Gunner  considered  that  the  supposition  was  not  grounded  on  any 
sufficient  evidence.  The  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  in  the  time  of 
Adam  de  Orlton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  1334-45  ;  it  contains  the  Fasti  of 
the  sees  of  Canterbury  and  of  Winchester,  the  value  of  benefices  in  the 
patronage  of  the  latter,  as  also  of  the  whole  of  the  diocese  ;  with  a  summary 
of  the  Taxatio  of  the  dioceses  of  the  province  of  Canterbury,  written  about 
1333.  With  these  had  been  bound  up  a  short  life  of  Wykeham,  but  evidence 
is  wanting  to  show  that  the  volume  had  actually  been  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  M.  AiSLABiE  Denham,  of  Piersebridge,  communicated  some  further 
details  in  regard  to  ancient  vestiges  brought  to  light  during  the  progress  of 
railway  operations  at  Carlebury,  co. .Durham  (See  Arch.  Journal,  vol.  xiii. 
pp.  96,  101).  Numerous  interments,  probably  of  the  Roman  period,  had 
been  found  ;  in  one  instance  five  skeletons  lay  together  as  if  they  had  been 
interred  in  one  continuous  trench  ;  three  urns  of  Roman  ware  were  found 
with  them.  At  another  spot  several  teeth  of  a  horse  were  found  near  some 
human  remains,  a  broken  olla,  and  a  third  brass  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
Several  other  examples  of  pottery  have  occurred,  and  amongst  the  coins 
discovered  in  recent  excavations  may  be  mentioaed  two  silver  coins  of 
Trajan,  and  two  of  Geta  ;  one  of  the  latter  lay  close  to  a  human  skull,  and 
had  probably  been  deposited  as  a  Naulum  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse.  The 
head  had  been  covered  by  a  roughly  dressed  flat  sandstone,  placed  hori- 
zontally, to  protect  it  from  the  pressure  of  superincumbeiit  earth,  or  rather 
stones,  in  which  it  lay  inhumed.  This  mode  of  protecting  the  head,  Mr. 
Denliam  observes,  is  very  usual  in  Roman  graves  at  Piersebridge,  and  it 
may  serve  to  show  that  the  body  had  been  interred  in  a  shroud  only, 
without  any  cist. 

The  vestiges  of  Roman  times  recently  found  have  wholly  occurred 
within  a  narrow  limit,  extending  about  200  paces  to  the  East,  and  about 
120  West,  of  the  turnpike  road  to  Bishop  Auckland,  which  occupies  the 
track  of  the  Watling  Street.  Piersebridge  is  situate  immediately  within 
the  bounds  of  a  Roman  station,  the  area  of  which  is  nearly  nine  acres, 
supposed  to  be  the  Magis  of  the  itineraries.  Mr.  Denham  described  a  rude 
cist,  placed  North  and  South,  formed  of  unwrought  blocks  of  sandstone,  to 
be  seen   projecting  from    the   broken  face  of   earth   in   the   North-East 
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angle  of  tlie  "  Kiln  Garth,"  about  20  feet  West  from  tlio  Watling 
Street.  It  had  been  examined  during  the  railway  operations  ;  but  nothing, 
with  the  exception  of  bones,  was  found.  Carlebury,  a  village  placed  on 
the  higher  ground,  to  the  North-East  of  Piersebridge,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  occupied  in  Saxon  times  :  local  tradition  athrms  that  an  army  of 
soldiers  were  interred  under  a  large  mound  in  this  township,  called 
"  Smuther  Law."  Mr.  Dcnham  had  recently  obtained  a  flint  arrow-head 
found  at  Cliffe,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tees,  the  first  relique  of 
the  kind  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  remarkable  entrenchments  at 
Stanwick,  and  other  early  remains  in  this  locality,  have  been  described 
in  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  M'Lauchlan  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  217,  where 
a  plan  of  the  Roman  camp  at  Piersebridge  is  given,  as  also  in  his  Survey  of  the 
Watling  Street,  executed  by  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and 
published  through  the  liberal  permission  of  His  Grace,  by  the  Archaeological 
Institute. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Jervis  communicated  three  documents  which  relate  to 
Lincolnshire,  and  arc  preserved  amongst  the  evidences  at  Doddington 
Park,  in  that  county.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  for  the 
following  abstracts  : — 

1.  Undated.  Grant,  whereby  Alan,  son  of  Robert  "  delehanedyc  "  of 
Sutton,'  gave  to  his  son,  John,  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  all  the  land  which 
he  (Alan)  had  in  a  place  called  "  Goderyc  places,"  lying  in  the  territory  of 
Sutton,  between  land  of  Robert,  his  (Alan's)  brother,  on  the  south,  and 
land  of  John  Temper  on  the  north,  and  half  an  oxgang  outside  the  sea- 
ditch  (fossat'  maris),  lying  in  a  place  called  "  Fenkocmerske,"  "  of  the  fee 
of  Scotcnay,  with  free  ingress  and  egress  ;  to  hold  of  him  (Alan)  and  his 
heirs  to  him  (Thomas),  his  heirs,  and  assigns,  rendering  therefore  yearly  to 
Alan  and  his  heirs  one  farthing  of  silver  only,  at  the  feast  of  the  Nativity 
of  our  Lord,  for  all  secular  services,  customs,  <kc.  Warranty  by  Alan 
against  all  men  and  women.  In  testimony  whereof  he  affixed  his  seal 
thereto:  "  Hiis  testibus  Domino  Alano  de  Sutton  capellano,  Alano  de 
Godesfeld  de  eadem,  Johanne  temper  de  eadcm,  Roberto  burdun,  W'altero 
ad  gutturam,  Eudoue  ad  gutturam,^  Roberto  filioketelberti,  Roberto  clcrico, 
et  multis  aliis." 

On  a  label  a  pointed  oval  seal,  1|  inches  in  length,  of  green  wax  ;  device, 

a  fleur-de-lis  ;  legend — *  s'  alani e'. 

Though  without  date,  this  deed  is  probably  of  the  Xlllth  century. 

2.  46  Edw.  III.  (1372).— Release  by  Hugh,  son  of  Robert  Payntour 
of  Lincoln,  to  Thomas  de  Banham  of  Lincoln  of  all  right  and  claim  in  the 
lands,  tenements,  and  rents,  which  were  the  aforesaid  Robert's,  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Peter  ad  placita,  and  St.  Peter  at  the  skin-market  (ad 
forum  pellium)  in  Lincoln  ;  to  hold  the  same  to  the  said  Thomas,  his  heirs, 
and  assigns,  of  the  chief  Lords,  by  the  services  therefore  due,  and  of  right 
accustomed.  Warranty  by  Hugh  against  all  persons.  In  testimony 
whereof  he  affixed  his  seal  thereto  :  "  Hiis  testibus  Johanne  Toke  tunc 
majore  Civitatis  Lincoln.',  Johanne  de  Farlesthorpe  tunc  ballivo  ojusdem, 
Johanne  de  Ely  the,  Johanne  de  Wykford,  Roberto  de  Carletone   et  aliis." 

'  Probably   Sutton,  a   parish    on    the  occurs  about  two  miles  north  of  Sutton. 

Lincolnshire  coast,  about  five  miles  north-  In  regard   to  the  frequent  occurrence  of 

east  of  Alford.  this  term  in   names  of  places  in  Lincoln- 

^  Or  possibly,  Fenkotmerske.  shire,  see  Transactions  of  the   Institute, 

=*  At    the   Gowt  l       Trastliorpe    Gout  Lincoln  meeting,  p.  5B. 

YOL.  XIV.  ^' 
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Dated  at   Lincoln   on  Thursday  next  after  tlie  Feast  of  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  King  Edw.  III. 

On  a  label  a  circular  seal,  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  of  dingy  brown 
wax  ;  device,  a  lion  rampant  ;  legend — *  s'  :  ivliane  :  de  :  sein  :  ion  :  in 
the  capitals  called  Lombardic.  This  seal  is  well  designed  and  cut ;  and 
though  the  deed  purports  to  bear  Hugh's  seal,  this  could  hardly  have  been 
made  for  him.  He  may  have  found  or  purchased  it,  and  appropriated  it  ;  or 
though  a  lady's  is  less  likely  to  have  been  so  employed,  it^may  have  been  the 
seal  of  some  other  persou,  used  for  the  occasion  ;  a  practice  very  prevalent 
at  a  later  period  when  there  was  no  signature,  and  perhaps  not  uncommon 
even  at  the  date  of  this  deed.  There  were  several  churches  in  Lincoln  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Peter,  beside  those  now  existing  (see  Ecton's  Thesaurus)  ;  but 
neither  of  the  above  appears  among  either  the  present  or  the  destroyed 
churches.  The  "  Ecclesia  B.  Petri  ad  placita  "  occurs  however  amongst 
the  churches  in  Lincoln,  Taxat.  Eccl.  p.  76.  "  Ad  placita,"  seems  to  refer 
to  some  court.  Was  a  court  ever  held  at,  or  near,  St.  Peter  at  the  arches  ? 
Indorsed,  in  a  later  hand,  is  "  Carte  ten  ad  plita  [a  dash  through  the  I] 
sci  Petri  ad  plita  [as  before]  <k  sci  Petri  ad  forum  pellium." 

3.  9  Hen.  IV.  (1408).— Grant  of  pension  by  Walter,  Prior  of  Sixhille, 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Gilbert,  and  the  convent  of  the  same  place  ;  whereby, 
after  reciting  that  their  venerable  Lord,  Thomas,  Lord  la  Warre,  had  given 
them  a  meadow  and  pasture  called  Caldecote,  in  Tirryngtone,  next  Sixhille, 
in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  to  hold  to  them  and  their  successors,  for  main- 
taining certain  divine  services  and  .works  of  piety  within  their  priory,  and 
also  to  pay  yearly  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
B.  Mar}',  Lincoln,  to  the  use  of  the  Vicars  there,  five  marcs  sterling,  for 
the  performance  of  certain  divine  services  by  the  said  Vicars  in  the 
Cathedral  Church  aforesaid  for  ever,  as  more  fully  appeared  by  a  certain 
charter  of  feoffment  made  by  the  .said  Thomas,  Lord  la  Warre,  to  them 
thereof, — the  said  Prior  and  Convent  granted  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter 
a  certain  yearly  pension  of  five  marcs,  to  hold  of  them,  the  Prior  and 
Convent,  to  the  said  Dean  and  Chapter  and  their  successors,  to  the  use  of 
the  said  Vicars  and  their  successors,  to  be  paid  at  Lincoln  to  the  provost, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  said  Vicars  at  the  terms  (i.e.  feasts)  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul,  and  of  St.  Martin  in  the  winter,  as  therein  expressed,  for  the 
perpetual  support  of  certain  divine  services  in  the  Cathedral  Church 
aforesaid,  by  the  said  Vicars,  according  to  the  ordinance  of  the  said 
Thomas,  Lord  la  Warre,  to  be  made  thereof.  Which  grant  was  made 
subject  to  a  condition  for  determining  the  said  pension  in  case  the  Prior 
and  Convent  were  lawfully  evicted  from  the  said  meadow  and  pasture  under 
a  previous  title,  without  any  fraud,  deceit,  or  covin  of  theirs  ;  but  so  that 
if  they  recovered  the  same,  then  the  pension  was  to  be  paid  as  before 
mentioned  ;  and  for  payment  of  the  pension  as  aforesaid,  they  bound  them- 
selves by  the  present  deed.  In  testimony  whereof  to  one  part  of  it, 
remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  said  Vicars,  the  Prior  and  Convent 
set  the  common  seal  of  their  House,  and  to  the  other  part,  remaining  in 
their  possession,  the  Vicars  had  set  their  common  seal.  Dated  at  Sixhille 
the  20th  day  of  January  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Hen.  IV. 

On  a  label  is  a  pointed  oval  seal  (broken),  11  inches  in  length,  of  red 
wax  in  green  :  device,  half-figure  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Infant  Saviour 
at  the  breast,  and  below,  half-figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  in  attitude  of  prayer  ; 
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lofjciul  imperfect — *   lactans piiotkgi-:  sca  uk v,  in  so 

called  Lombarclic  capitals.  The  last  word  is  probably  Reuni,  for  a  lino 
may  be  traced  over  the  v.  It  has  been  siiufgcstcd  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks, 
that  the  missing  words  were  vinco  devm.  If  so,  the  whole  reads  *'  Lactans 
Virgo  Deuni  protege  sancta  rcum."  This  has  little  of  the  character  of  a 
common  seal,  though  from  the  deed  such  appears  to  be  the  fact. 

Note. — Little  is  to  be  found  of  the  Priory  of  Sixhille,  or  Sixle. 
According  to  Dugdale's  Monasticon,  last  edit.,  vi.,  p.  9C4,  it  was  a 
Gilbertine  Priory  of  Nuns  and  Canons,  dedicated  to  the  13.  Virgin,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  person  named  G  relic  or  Gresle.  The 
common  seal  is  there  described  as  it  was  found  attached  to  the  Surrender 
of  the  Priory,  dated  27th  September,  30  Ilcn.  VIII.,  in  the  Augmentation 
Office,  with  little  of  the  legend  remaining.  The  device  seems  to  correspond 
with  the  above  ;  it  is  probably  from  the  same  matrix.  In  the  Monasticon 
mention  is  made  of  an  Indenture  between  Thomas  de  la  Warre,  clerk, 
and  the  Canons  of  Sixhille  ;  the  property  is  not  named.  That  was 
probably  the  same  person  who  is  called  in  the  above  deed  our  venerable 
lord  Thomas,  Lord  la  Warre.  The  term  "  vcnerabilis  dominus,"  applied 
to  him,  agrees  with  the  supposition  of  his  being  an  ecclesiastic,  though 
the  designation  "  dominus  la  Warre,"  is  suggestive  of  a  layman.  But  it 
appears  that  the  Thomas,  Lord  la  Warre,  who  succeeded  his  brother  in 
22  Rich.  II.,  was  a  priest  and  rector  of  Manchester,  and  had  summons  to 
Parliament  till  4  Hen.  VI.  as  "  Magistro  Thoma)  de  la  Warre,"  in  which 
year  he  died  ;  and  in  him  terminated  the  male  succession  of  la  Warre 
to  that  barony,  which  thereupon  passed  through  a  female  to  the  family  of 
West. 

The  Rev.  F.  Dysox  communicated  a  notice  of  the  discovery  of  a  con- 
siderable deposit  of  bars  of  metal,  stated  to  be  of  steel,  recently  found  at 
the  top  of  one  of  the  Dingles  near  the  Wyche  Rocks,  about  half  a  mile 
distant  from  the  present  pass  from  Great  Malvern  into  Herefordshire. 
Three  of  the  bars  were  sent  for  examination,  being  specimens  of  the  hoard, 
which  consisted  of  about  150  pieces  of  steel  much  decayed  by  rust  ;  they 
lay  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  under  the  turf,  covered  by  pieces  of  rock,  and 
forming  a  mass  encrusted  together  by  the  decay  of  the  metal.  Some  of 
the  bars  were  so  deeply  rusted  that  they  crumbled  to  fragments  on  being 
removed.  Those  which  were  sent  by  Mr.  Dyson  for  exhibition  to  the 
meeting  measured  22  inches  in  length,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth, 
and  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  One  end  is  blunt,  as  if  cut 
off  at  right  angles,  the  other  appears  to  have  been  formed  to  receive  a 
handle  of  some  description,  the  sides  of  the  bar  being  hammered  out  and 
turned  over,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  open  socket.  The  exact  fashion,  how- 
ever, of  this  part  cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained,  owing  to  the  thick 
incrustation  of  rust.  The  bars  are  of  equal  thickness  and  breadth 
throughout  the  Avholo  length.  It  had  been  conjectured,  Mr.  Dyson  stated, 
that  these  objects  might  have  been  mining  tools  ;  and  it  may  deserve 
notice  that,  about  70  or  80  years  since,  the  occurrence  of  yellow  mica  in 
the  sienite,  of  which  the  rocks  at  the  Wyche  are  composed,  led  to  mining 
operations  near  the  spot  where  these  bars  of  metal  have  been  discovered, 
in  the  vain  expectation  of  obtaining  gold.  A  notice  of  these  workings, 
which  proved  wholly  fruitless,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Horner  in  the 
"  Geological  Transactions."  The  bars  appear  too  short  to  have  been  used 
in  boring  for  such  purposes,  to  which  also  their   blunt  extremities   seem  ill 
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adapted,  and  it  had  been  suggested  that  they  may  have  been  merely  •'  gads," 
or  pieces  of  steel,  usually  imported  from  foreign  countries  in  garbce,  or 
sheaves,  of  30  bars/  The  number  found  at  the  Wyche  would  accordingly 
have  formed  five  such  sheaves,  and  they  may  have  been  concealed  near  the 
mountain-pass  in  troublous  times,  or  possibly  by  some  travelHug  trader, 
whose  pack-horse  failed  on  the  heights  in  traversing  the  Malvern  range. 
In  1824  a  similar  discovery  occurred  in  the  neighbouring  county  of 
Gloucester.  In  the  centre  of  the  camp  on  Meon  Hill,  a  deposit  of  393 
bars,  almost  identical  with  those  found  near  Malvern,  was  brought  to  light  ; 
they  lay  in  a  heap,  and  by  the  specimen  preserved  in  the  Goodrich  Court 
Armory,  figured  in  Skelton's  Illustrations,  vol.  i.  pi.  45,  it  appears  that 
each  bar  measured  30  inches  in  length,  slightly  tapering  towards  the  blunt 
extremity,  the  other  end  being  formed,  as  above  described,  with  a  rudely 
fashioned  open  socket.  The  late  Sir  S.  Meyrick  considered  these  bars  to 
have  been  the  flexible  javelins  of  the  Velites,  of  which  mention  is  made  by 
Livy. 

^nticfuitie^  mti  Waav'k^  at  ^rt  (!5^I)t6ittlr. 

By  Mr.  Pollard. — A  stone  celt,  or  axe-head,  of  the  most  simple  form, 
found  on  Hounslow  Heath  in  digging  the  foundation  for  a  building,  about 
100  yards  North  of  the  12  mile  stone  from  London,  between  Hounslow 
and  Bedford.  Several  similar  celts  found  there  are  in  Lord  Londesborough's 
collection.  Also,  an  object  of  the  same  class,  found  in  co.  Middlesex,  in 
Jamaica  ;  it  is  shaped  and  polished  Avith  much  care,  and  the  smaller 
extremity  very  pointed.  Mr.  Kemble  observed  that  this  type  closely 
resembles  that  frequently  found  in  Norway,  and  of  which  examples  have 
occuri'ed  occasionally  in  Normandy.  In  the  West  Indies  these  objects  of 
stone  were  in  use  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  water. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. ^— A  fragment  of  stag's  horn,  about  5 
inches  in  length,  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  perforation  apparently 
adapted  to  receive  a  haft,  and  supposed  to  have  been  intended  as  the 
mounting  for  an  implement  of  stone  in  times  of  remote  antiquit}'.  It  was 
found  in  Wychwood  Forest,  Oxfordshire,  with  human  remains  and  pottery  of 
early  character.  Professor  Quekett  had  determined  that  it  is  a  portion  of 
the  horn  of  the  red  deer  of  the  extinct  species.  Mr.  Kemble  observed  that 
this  object  is  the  only  example,  to  his  knowledge,  hitherto  noticed  in  this 
country  ;  similar  reliques  have  frequently  been  found  on  the  Continent,  and 
three,  found  near  Amiens,  are  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  Other 
examples,  precisely  resembling  that  exhibited,  are  figured  in  the  "  Anti- 
quites  Celtiques,"  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  pi.  1  and  2.  Mr.  Kemble 
produced  a  series  of  drawings  of  objects  of  this  class  which  had  fallen 
under  his  observation  in  museums  in  Germany  and  other  localities  ;  they 
were  intended  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  horn  of  the  elk  and  the  deer  in 

''  According  to  Fleta,  lib.  ii.  c.  12,  the  as  Cologne.     Harrison,  in  his  Description 

garba  of  steel  consisted  of  30  pieces.     In  of  Britain,  written  about  1579,  and  pre- 

the  tables  of  dues  on  merchandise,  Boys'  fixed  to  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  observes, 

Hist,  of  Sandwich,  p.  437,  mention  occurs  — "as  for  our  Steele,  it   is  not  so  good  for 

of  the  "  garbe  de  fer  de  Cologne,"  and  in  edge-tooles  as  that  of    Colaine,  and  yet 

Arnold's    Chron.    Appendix,   p.    75,  the  the  one  is  often  sold  for  tlie  other,  and 

item  "  Faget   yerne,"  occurs.     Iron  and  like' tale  used  in    both,    that  is  to  sale, 

steel  were  imported  in  such  bundles  or  thirtie    gads   to  the   sheffe,   and    twelve 

garbfio  from  Normandy  and  Spain,  as  well  sheffes  to  the  burden."     Book  iii.  ch.  1 1. 
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primitive  times.  Amongst  these  were  a  coulter  of  red  deer's  liom, 
preserved  at  Mecklenberg  ;  portions  of  horn,  forming  knives  hy  means  of 
small  lamina;  of  silcx  inserted  on  their  edges  ;  an  axehead  of  polished 
elk's  horn,  with  other  reliques,  from  the  Berlin  Museum.  However  rare 
such  objects  may  be  in  this  country,  Mr.  Kemble  expressed  the  belief  that 
more  close  investigation  would  bring  to  light  many  examples,  hitherto 
unnoticed. 

By  the  Rev.  Greville  J.  Chester. — Two  disks  of  flint,  of  irregularly 
rounded  shape,  measuring  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  one  side  convex,  and 
chipped  with  considerable  care,  the  other  comparatively  flat,  and  roufhiy 
fashioned.  Their  thickness  is  about  half  an  inch.  One  of  the  specimens 
produced  was  found  near  Malton,  Yorkshire,  the  other  near  Pickerino-,  aud 
they  occur  in  those  districts  in  great  numbers.  Wiien  fields  are  ploughed 
up  on  the  high  moors  near  the  place  last  named,  a  locality  full  of  remains 
of  very  early  age,  these  flints  appear  in  abundance  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  ;  they  are  also  sometimes  found  in  barrows.  Precisely  similar  imple- 
ments of  stone  are  figured  by  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  in  his  "  Antiquitc's 
Celtiques," 

By  Miss  Mary  Walker. — A  collection  of  Roman  reliques  found  at 
Kenchester,  Herefordshire,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  magna  castra, 
about  half  a  mile  from  Credenhill,  and  about  5  miles  West  of  the  city  of 
Hereford.  They  comprised  twenty-seven  coins  of  various  reigns,  bronze 
fibulae  and  fragments  of  ornaments  chiefly  of  personal  use,  a  finger-ring, 
a  bronze  spur,  the  iron  point  of  which  had  perished  with  rust,  <kc.,  portions 
of  metallic  scoria),  part  of  an  ornament  of  jet,  fragments  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments, Samian  and  other  Roman  wares,  specimens  of  glass,  of  which  one 
may  have  served  for  glazing  a  window,  also  a  small  bead  of  coloured  glass, 
and  a  pin  and  needle  or  bodkin  of  bone.  Mr.  John  Hard  wick,  of  Creden- 
hill, on  whose  estates  the  interesting  remains  of  the  Roman  station  are 
situated,  stated  that  the  coins  and  antiquities  sent  by  him  to  Miss  Walker 
had  been  found  during  the  last  10  or  15  years,  on  various  occasions.  The 
situation  of  Kenchester  (Mr.  llardwick  observed)  is  most  beautiful,  and 
the  station  was  strongly  fortified  by  a  stone  wall,  6  or  7  feet  in  thickness, 
with  entrance  gates,  enclosing  21  acres.  The  soil  is  of  very  dark  colour, 
almost  black,  showing  evidence,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  of  the  destruction 
of  the  city  by  fire,  when  deserted  by  the  inhabitants  themselves,  or  by  the 
enemy,  as  quantities  of  charred  wood,  molten  iron,  and  glass,  with  many 
other  things,  amply  testify.  About  forty  years  ago  the  site  was  a  complete 
wilderness  of  decaying  walls  and  debris  ;  at  that  time  it  was  converted  into 
tillage  at  an  enormous  expense,  and  nothing  but  the  high  price  of  corn 
could  have  at  all  compensated  for  the  great  outlay  in  clearing  it.  Since 
that  time  it  has  been  under  the  plough,  and  the  stones  having  been  removed 
as  deep  as  the  plough  penetrates,  it  produces  very  fine  crops  of  corn.  The 
land  is  loose  and  friable,  and  fine  as  a  garden  ;  in  the  drought  of  summer 
the  streets  and  foundations  of  the  houses  are  quite  perceptible,  as  the 
crops  do  not  grow  so  high  or  luxuriant  as  in  other  parts.  There  is  no 
doubt  many  of  the  buildings  were  of  timber,  for  along  the  lines  of  streets, 
at  regular  distances,  the  plinths  in  which  the  timbers  were  inserted,  have  been 
taken  up,  the  holes  being  cut  about  4  inches  square  ;  the  plinths  measured 
2  feet  in  each  direction,  and  they  lay  2  feet  under  the  present  surface. 
About  12  or  14  years  ago  a  tesselated  pavement  was  laid  open,  15  feet 
square,  but  being  exposed  to  the  air  it  soon  crumbled  to  pieces  :  a  portion 
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of  it  was  removed  to  the  Museum  at  Hereford,  where  it  still  remains.  In 
the  excavations  made  at  that  time,  a  number  of  hand-mills  were  found,  some 
of  them  in  perfect  condition.  The  stones  measured  about  18  inches  in 
diameter.  The  station  occupied  a  rising  ground  commanding  most 
extensive  views,  yet  still  must  be  considered  in  a  valley.  The  principal 
street  was  a  direct  line  through  the  town,  from  east  to  west,  12  or  15  feet 
wide,  with  a  gutter  along  the  centre,  to  carry  off  refuse  water,  as  is  trace- 
able by  the  difference  in  the  growth  of  crops.  The  streets  appear  to  have 
been  gravelled.  The  old  Roman  road  remains  perfect  at  either  end  of  the 
town  for  some  miles.  The  coins  are  generally  found  on  the  surface  after 
ploughing,  more  especially  when  the  ground  has  been  washed  by  heavy 
rains. 

A  memoir  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  on  some  curious  Roman  antiquities 
found  at  2£agna,  including  an  Oculist's  stamp,  may  be  found  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Archaeological  Association,  vol.  iv,  p.  280.  Some  notices  of 
Kenchester,  and  of  the  Roman  ways  leading  to  it,  are  given  by  Mr.  Davies, 
in  his  "  Herefordshire  under  the  Britons,  Romans,  and  Anglo-Saxons," 
Archaeologia  Cambrensis,  vol.  v.  N.  S.  p.  96  ;  and  Mr.  T.  Wright  gave  a 
more  detailed  notice  of  the  station,  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  124,  with 
representations  of  several  diminutive  bronze  figures  found  there,  possibly 
votive  offerings. 

By  Mr.  Westwood. — A  series  of  examples  of  the  types  of  Celtic  and 
ancient  Irish  Ornamentation,  prepared  for  publication  in  the  "  Grammar  of 
Ornament,"  produced  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  Also 
drawings  of  the  architectural  peculiarities  of  the  church  of  St.  \V olios,  at 
Newport,  Monmouthshire. 

By  ^Ir.  Le  Keux. — Drawings  of  various  churches  in  Berkshire,  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Buckler,  including  the  churches  of  Englefield,  Ruscombe,  Pangbourn, 
Bucklebury,  Compton,  Sunning  Hill,  Hampstead  Norris,  k,c.,  and  the 
ancient  mansion  of  Upton  Court.  Also  plans  of  the  vestiges  at  Caersws, 
Montgomeryshire,  supposed  to  be  the  Mediolanum  of  the  Roman  age,  and 
a  map  of  the  Roman  Roads  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  the  Rev.  David  Davies, 
accompanied  by  numerous  reliques  of  the  Roman  period,  discovered  there 
in  excavations  carried  out  under  his  direction  in  1847.  A  full  account  of 
these  investigations,  accompanied  by  a  map  of  the  Roman  roads,  and  the 
plan  of  an  extensive  villa,  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Davies  in  the  Archaeologia 
Cambrensis,  vol.  iii.  Third  Series,  p.  151.  Mr.  Le  Keux  brought  also  a 
collection  of  illuminated  initial  letters,  forming  a  complete  alphabet,  from  a 
MS.  of  the  XVth  century,  they  are  of  very  elaborate  design,  and  probably 
of  German  art. 

By  Mr.  Dodd. — A  small  miniature  portrait  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  painted 
in  oil  on  copper. 

February  6,  1857. 
The  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville,  Vice  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  A.  Henry  Rhind  communicated  a  report,  addressed  from  Goormeh, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  giving  an  account  of  his  recent  exploration  in  the  vast 
necropolis  near  Thebes,  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty.  Mr.  Rhind,  through  the  friendly  mediation  of  the 
consul  general,  Mr.  Bruce,  had  been  favoured  by  the  viceroy  with  a  firman. 
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authorising  him  to  pursue  his  researches  and  make  excavations  in  any  parts 
of  Egypt ;  and  the  facilities  tlius  conceded  promised  to  ensure  certain  very 
satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Khind  stated,  also,  that  he  had  originated  exca- 
vations in  the  island  of  Elephantine,  of  which  Lord  Henry  Scott  and  Mr. 
Stobart  had  undertaken  the  direction  ;  and  lie  promised  to  make  known  to 
the  Institute  hereafter,  the  results  of  these  investigations,  on  which  a 
numerous  body  of  labourers  had  already  been  actively  engaged. 

Mr,  Neville  related  the  following  remarkable  discovery  of  Roman 
reliqucs  in  Essex,  of  very  rare  description  ;  they  have  formed  a  valuable 
accession  to  his  extensive  museum  at  Audley  End. 

"In  the  beginning  of  last  December,  some  labourers  cuttinf  land  drains 
in  a  field  called  Bramble  Shot,  the  property  of  Mr.  Green  at  Great  Chester- 
ford,  discovered  the  following  ancient  remains.  The  two  men  employed  were 
working  in  parallel  ditches,  about  twenty  feet  asunder.  A  larfc  black 
earthenware  urn  stood  close  beside  one  ditch,  when  discovered  it  was  perfect, 
but  it  fell  to  pieces  on  being  moved  ;  it  contained  burnt  bones  of  animals. 

"  Near  the  other  drain,  exactly  opposite,  the  two  curious  bowls  now 
exhibited,  were  found  deposited  in  black  soil,  two  feet  from  the  surface. 
With  them  lay  the  fragments  of  two  vases  of  dark  Roman  pottery  and 
elegant  form.  One  of  them  has  been  restored  and  measures  10  inches  in 
height,  4}  across  the  mouth,  3i  across  the  foot,  greatest  circumference  IG 
inches  (see  woodcut). 

"  The  accurate  drawing  by  Lady  Charlotte  Neville  must  suffice  to  give  a 
correct  idea  of  its  shape,  since  the  vessel  is  too  shattered  to  bear  removal 
for  exhibition.  Two  pairs  of  bow-shaped  silver 
fibulas  were  next  found  lying  in  the  soil.  Both 
pairs  have  been  connected  by  a  silver  safety 
chain,  or  cord  of  wire  very  skilfully  plaited  ; 
this  remains  perfect  in  one  pair,  and  portions 
are  still  attached  to  the  brooches  of  the  other  : 
only  one  brooch  is  entire,  the  remaining  three 
having  been  broken  in  separating  them  from 
the  clay  in  which  they  were  found.  Two  hafts 
of  iron  knives  were  the  only  other  objects  dis- 
covered, although  I  sent  a  workman  to  ex- 
amine carefully  the  remaining  space  between 
the  two  drains. 

"There  were  several  bronze  fibulffi  found  at 
Chesterford  of  similar  form  to  those  above  no- 
ticed ;  these  are  now  in  my  museum,  and  some 
specimens  have  links  of  bronze  chain  fastened 
to  them.  Amongst  the  numerous  fictile  vessels 
discovered  near  that  village,  I  have  never  seen 
a  shape  exactly  the  same  as  the  example  found 
on  this  occasion,  and  here  represented. 

"  I  may  also  remark,  that  I  possess  two 
bowls  of  black  earthenware  of  the  same  form 
as  those  exhibited,  but  they  are  raised  upon  a  foot  or  stand,  instead  of  being 
flat  at  the  bottom.  The  site  of  the  discovery  now  described  is  east  of 
Chesterford,  upon  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  sloping  towards  the  north-west. 

"  A  tumulus  may  possibly  have  once  covered  this  deposit  and  been 
obliterated  by  agriculture,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  mound  having 
existed  there." 


Roman  Uni  found  with  two 
vessels  formed  of  Kimnicridge 
coal,  at  Great  Chesterford, 
Essex.     Height,  10  in. 


Vessel  formed  of  Eimmeridge  coal,  found  in  Dec.  1856,  at  Great  Chesterford, 
Eases,  with  Roman  remains. 

Heijbt  of  ihe  ordinal,  3  inches;  diameter  at  tlie  brim  ?j  inches,  at  the  base  73  inches. 
PRESERVED    IN    THE    HON.    RICHARD    C.    NEVILLE's    MUSEUM    AT    AUDLET    END. 
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The  remarkable  vessels  liorc  descriljod  were  in  a  state  of  rcinarkulde 
preservation  when  found,  and  were  considered  to  be  of  wood,  black  with 
age  and  the  moisture  of  the  clay  in  which  they  had  been  embedded.  After 
a  short  exposure,  however,  to  the  air,  the  material  began  to  crack  and 
flake,  assuming  precisely  the  appearance  of  the  dark  brown  shale  of  the 
coast  of  Dorset,  of  which  the  "  Kimmeridge  coal-money  "  is  formed.  The 
identity  of  the  material  is  so  evident  in  the  present  condition  of  the  vessels, 
that  there  can  be  no  hesitation  in  regarding  them  as  examples  of  the 
manufacture  supposed  to  have  been  extensively  carried  on  in  Roman  times 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kimmeridge,  in  the  isle  of  I'urbeck.  In  this  point 
of  view,  the  curious  vessels  in  Mr.  Neville's  museum  are  highly  interesting, 
as  connected  with  a  remarkable  branch  of  ancient  industry,  the  chief 
evidence  of  which  has  hitherto  been  supplied  by  the  disks,  now  generally 
regarded  as  having  been  the  waste  pieces  thrown  aside  in  turning  orna- 
ments on  the  lathe.  This  explanation  was  first  suggested  by  Mr.  Sydenham, 
whose  memoir  read  at  the  Canterbury  meeting  in  1844,  was  published  in 
this  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  347.  The  objects  found  at  Chesterford  unquestion- 
ably belong  to  the  Roman  period.  The  dimensions  of  the  vessels,  which 
may  possibly  be  designated  as  canistra,  are,  height  3  inches,  diameter  at 
the  base  7|  inches,  at  the  rim  Si-  inches.  In  the  centre,  inside  the  vessel, 
there  is  a  flat  boss,  which  presents  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  common 
forms  of  the  "Kimmeridge  coal-money,"  and  was  probably  left  to  give 
additional  strength  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  for  which  purpose  also,  it 
may  be  supposed,  several  concentric  rings  in  considerable  relief  were  formed 
on  the  under  side  of  the  bottom,  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  bronze 
trullce  or  skillets,  of  which  numerous  examples  have  been  found  in  this 
country.  The  Canistrum  was  usually  of  basket-work,  serving  to  contain 
bread,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  but  there  were  also  silver  canistra  amongst  the 
appliances  of  the  table  in  Roman  times,  designated  as  canistra  siccaria, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  occasionally  of  other  less  precious 
materials.  With  the  exception  of  armlets,  objects  formed  of  the  Kimmeridge 
shale  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.  The  pair  of  vases  found  at  Warden, 
Bedfordshire,  described  and  figured  in  Professor  Henslow's  Memoir  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society,  in  184G,  are  the  most 
remarkable  examples  hitherto  on  record.  These  measure  about  14  inches 
in  height,  and  are  composed  of  several  portions,  rabeted  together  :  one  of 
the  pair  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Cambridge  Society  ;  the  other 
(imperfect)  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Professor  Ilenslow  notices  a  portion 
of  a  large  2Jcitera  of  this  kind  of  shale,  found  near  Colchester.  A  curious 
specimen  of  a  material,  apparently  identical  with  the  "  Kimmeridge  shale," 
may  be  seen  amongst  Roman  remains  in  the  museum  at  Boulogne,  chiefly 
found  near  that  locality  rich  in  Roman  vestiges.  It  is  a  round  covered 
box  or  capsella,  measuring  about  5  inches  in  <1iamcter,  in  very  perfect  state, 
the  lid  is  ornamented  with  concentric  raised  rings,  turned  with  the  lathe. 
In  the  same  collection  may  be  seen  two  armlets  of  the  same  material,  and 
several  armlets  of  jet  or  cannel  coal.  The  subject  of  the  Kimmeridge 
manufactures  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  the  Rev.  John  Austen,  of 
Ensbury,  who  has  prepared  a  memoir  on  the  subject  for  publication  in  tho 
"  Papers  read  before  the  Purbeck  Society." 

Mr.  Wkstwood  offered  some  observations  on  the  remarkable  sculptured 
monuments  of  a  certain  district  in  Scotland,  and  the  peculiar  symbols 
occurring  upon  them,  with  especial  reference  to  the  recently  published  work 

VOL.    XIV.  <> 
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produced  by  Mr.  Stuart,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spalding  Club,  and 
entitled  "  The  Sculptured  Stones  of  Scotland,"  See  the  notice  of  that 
work  in  this  volume.  Mr.  Westwood  alluded  also  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  sculptured  crosses  and  sepulchral  slabs,  of  ditferent  character 
and  age,  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  western  counties, 
well  deserving  of  attention,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  admirable 
works  produced  by  the  late  Mr.  Chalmers,  of  Aldbar,  and  by  Mr.  Stuart, 
might  stimulate  other  antiquaries  to  prosecute  the  illustration  of  this 
interesting  class  of  antiquities. 

In  regard  to  the  sculptured  slabs  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Albert  Way 
remarked  that  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the  ancient  cemeteries,  some 
of  them  being  very  elaborately  ornamented,  and  well  deserving  to  be  care- 
fully drawn  and  published.  The  numerous  memorials  at  lona  have  been 
figured  by  Mr.  Graham,  in  his  work  on  the  ancient  remains  in  that  island. '' 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Argyllshire,  Mr.  Way  had  been  informed  that 
numerous  sculptured  slabs  brought  from  lona,  exist  in  various  grave-yards 
on  the  western  coasts,  and  especially  at  Strachur,  on  the  shores  of  Loch 
Fine.  According  to  tradition,  a  boat  laden  with  such  spoils  fron  Icolmkill 
had  been  chased  by  the  islanders,  and  the  plunderers  had  thrown  their 
cargo  of  slabs  overboard  near  the  shore,  where  the  fishermen  stated  that 
they  still  lay  in  five  fathom  water.  In  the  churchyard  of  Strachur, 
anciently  Kilmaglass,  Mr.  Way  had  found  three  richly'  carved  slabs  in  low- 
relief,  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  those  still  to  be  seen  at  lona,  as 
figured  in  Mr.  Graham's  volume,  the.  device  being  a  large  sword,  with  two 
lions  combatant  at  the  top  of  the  slab,  and  trailing  foliage  of  elegant  design 
filling  the  vacant  spaces.  On  obtaining  tools  and  removing  a  layer  of  rank 
and  decaying  vegetation,  he  brought  to  light  several  other  slabs,  thirteen  in 
all,  mostly  ornamented  with  the  sword  and  foliage  ;  on  one  only  there  is  a 
miniature  eflSgy  of  an  armed  man  standing  with  a  spear  in  his  hand.  Two 
of  the  slabs  presented  the  symbol  of  the  shears,  doubtless  indicating  the 
interment  of  a  female  ;  on  another  was  seen  a  chalice  and  paten.  Accord- 
ing to  the  local  tradition,  these  venerable  reliques  had  been  brought  b}'  the 
Fergusons,  a  family  resident  in  the  parish,  to  garnish  their  graves,  whilst 
some  of  the  slabs  were  pointed  out  as  covering  the  resting-places  of 
Camerons  and  other  inhabitants.  The  church,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a 
modern  building;  the  ancient  church  of  Kilmaglass  stood  at  a  considerable 
distance,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  interments  in  the  present  burial-ground 
are  comparatively  of  recent  date.  Mr.  Way  observed  that  the  use  of 
sepulchral  symbols  appeared  to  have  been  retained  in  Scotland  to  a  very 
late  time.  At  Strachur  he  saw  a  head  stone  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
marking  the  grave  of  the  village  tailor,  as  late  as  1772.  In  the  cemetery 
surrounding  Dunblane  cathedral,  there  are  many  head-stones  and  slaos 
bearing  incised  representations  of  the  bows,  or  yoke  for  oxen,  the  coulter 
or  plough-share,  indicating  that  the  deceased  were  farmers.  One  of  them 
bore  the  date  1759.  On  another  stone  appear  the  barber's  bason,  razor 
and  comb  ;  on  another  a  pair  of  scales,  sugar-loaf,  and  yard  measure,  the 
symbols  of  a  grocer  who  had  followed  also  the  calling  of  a  draper  ;  on 
another  a  shoemaker's   stick  and  cutting-knife,  <fcc.     In  reference  to  the 

*  This  interesting  volume  is  entitled,  two  lithographs,  views  of  the  architec- 
"  Antiquities  of  lona,"  by  H.  D.  Graliam,  tural  remains,  tombs,  sculptured  crosses, 
London,  D-iy  and  Son,  1850,  4to.     Fifty-       and  several  very  cui-ious  effigies,  &c. 
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coiub  and  mirror  so  frequently  soon  on  the  curly  stones  figured  in  Mr. 
Stuart's  valuable  work,  it  may  deserve  notice  that  the  like  symbols  are  seen 
on  the  tomb  at  lona,  with  the  effigy  of  tiie  Prioress  Anna,  who  died  in 
15J3.     It  is  figured  by  Mr.  Graham,  plate  4."). 

Mr.  IIawkix.s  stated  that  a  proposal  liad  recently  been  forwarded  to  him 
from  Shropshire,  for  carrying  out  an  extensive  work  of  *'  llestoration  "  at 
Battlefield  church,  near  Shrewsbury.  The  remains  of  that  structure, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  in 
14U3,  and  still  displays  an  efiigy  of  Henry  IV.  placed  over  the  great  east 
window,  are  actually  in  very  dilapidated  condition.  They  had  been  viewed 
with  much  interest  by  the  members  of  the  Institute  on  the  occasion  of 
their  meeting  in  Shrewsbury,  when  they  were  so  hospitably  welcomed  at 
Sundorne  Castle  and  llaughmond  Abbey,  by  the  late  Mr.  Corbet,  who  took 
great  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  venerable  church  situated  on  his 
estate.  Mr.  Hawkins  expressed  the  earnest  hope  that  the  ancient  features 
of  the  structure  might  not  be  mutilated  and  disguised,  as  too  frequently  had 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  the  inconsiderate  prosecution  of  so-called 
"  restorations  ;  "  and  he  proposed  a  Resolution  to  that  effect,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Hunter  gave  the  following  particulars  regardi^ig  a  Knife  and  Fork, 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wyndham  Jones,  of  Nantwich,  and 
exhibited  by  him  on  this  occasion.  They  arc  said  to  have  formed  a  portion 
of  the  effects  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milton,  the  third  wife  of  the  Poet,  and  his 
widow  for  between  fifty  and  sixty  years. 

"  That  Mrs.  Milton,  who  was  by  birth  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Minshul  of  Wistaston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nantwich,  did  retire  to 
Nantwich,  and  died  there,  is  a  point  established  by  abundance  of  evidence, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  repeat.  Mr.  Wyndham  Jones  has  placed  in 
my  hands  an  authenticated  copy  of  her  will  from  the  register  at  Chester, 
and  an  authenticated  copy  of  the  inventory  of  her  effects  from  the  same 
register.  The  will  is  dated  27th  August,  1727,  and  it  was  proved  on  the 
10th  of  October  following  before  the  rural  dean  of  Nantwich.  So  that  the 
exact  period  of  her  death  may  be  safely  placed  in  the  interval  between  those 
two  dates. 

"  The  inventory  contains  beside  various  articles  of  ordinary  household 
use,  a  few  Avhich  were  plainly  relics  of  the  Poet,  brought  by  his  widow  fifty 
years  before  to  Nantwich  and  preserved  by  her  there.  .  Among  these  may 
be  reckoned — '  Two  Books  of  Paradise  '  [Lost]  valued  at  ten  shillings  ; 
'  Some  old  Books,  and  a  few  old  Pictures,'  twelve  shillings  ;  '  Mr.  Milton's 
picture  and  coat-of-arms,'  ten  guineas.  On  her  death  these  things  were 
dispersed.  A  copy  of  the  Natura  Brevium,  with  a  very  interesting 
autograph  of  Milton,  came  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eddowes,  a  bookseller  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Rev.  Mr,  Stedman,  a 
clergyman  of  the  town,  with  whose  descendants  it  long  remained.  In  this 
inventory  also  occurs  the  following  entry — '  A  Totershell  Knife  and  Fork, 
with  other  odd  ones,' value  one  shilling;  and  though  the  iuindlcs  of  the 
pair  now  exhibited  are  agate,  not  tortoiseshell,  it  is  presumed  that  this  is 
the  identical  pair  thus  described  in  the  inventory. 

"  But  whether  we  admit  that  the  person  who  drew  out  tlic  inventory  lias 
inadvertently,  or  possibly  through  ignorance,  substituted  the  "  Tolensbcll  " 
for  Agate,  there  seems  to  be  proof  quite  sufficient  that  the  pair  of  Knives 
and   Forks  now   exhibited  did  form  part  of  the  cftccts  of  this  Mrs.  Miltiiii, 
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and  was  preserved  in  a  family  who  resided  at  Nautwicli  at  the  time  of  her 
death  and  long  after. 

"  Mr.  Wyndham  Jones  has  also  sent  an  affidavit  declared  on  oath 
before  Thomas  Brooke,  rector  of  Wistastou,  and  a  justice  for  the  county  of 
Chester,  on  September  29,  ISo-i,  by  Thomas  Hassall,  the  elder,  of  Beam 
Street,  in  Nautwich,  joiner,  aged  seventy-five  years,  and  Thomas  Hassall, 
the  younger,  attorney's  clerk,  his  son,  aged  forty-one  years,  to  the  effect, 
that  the  knife  and  fork  were  the  property  of  Anne  Hassall,  daughter  of  the 
elder  Thomas,  who  died  in  1S32  aged  thirty,  and  on  her  death  came  into 
the  possession  of  her  father.  They  further  affirm  that  tiie  said  Anne 
Hassall  lived  many  years  in  the  service  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Webb,  a  wealthy 
maiden  lady,  who  resided  in  Castle  Street  in  Nantwich,  and  as  they 
believe,  died  there  in  the  month  of  March,  1828,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three  years  and  upwards  ;  and  that  the  said  Elizabeth  Webb,  some  years 
before  her  death,  gave  to  the  said  Ann  Hassall,  as  she  frequently  told 
them,  the  said  knife  and  fork,  as  great  curiosities,  and  informed  the  said 
Anne  Hassall  that  they  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Milton,  who  lived 
in  the  town  of  Nantwich,  and  was  the  widow  of  the  Poet  :  and  the  said 
Elizabeth  Webb,  who  told  the  said  Ann  Hassall  (as  she  informed  them), 
that  her  grandfathei-  owned  the  said  knife  and  fork,  and  was  on  very 
intimate  terms  with  the  said  EHzabeth  Milton  and  her  family.  The 
younger  Thomas  declares  that  when  a  boy  he  used  to  visit  his  sister  at  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Webb,  and  often  read  to  her,  and  had  heard  her  say  that  she 
had  given  the  said  knife  and  fork  to. his  sister,  as  valuable  relics.  And  he, 
the  younger  Thomas  Hassall,  further  declares  that  the  Rev.  John  Latham, 
late  of  Nantwich,  clerk,  deceased,  was  particularly  intimate  with  the  said 
Elizabeth  Webb,  and  managed  her  affairs,  and  that  he  had  often  heard 
him  speak  of  the  said  knife  and  fork  having  belonged  to  the  said  Mrs. 
Milton. 

"  The  above  declaration  is  authenticated  by  the  signatures  of  the  two 
Hassalls. 

"  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Webb  is  distinctly  remembered  by  many  persons  now 
living  at  Nantwich,  and  there  is  independent  evidence  of  the  residence  with 
her  of  Ann  Hassall,  as  her  servant,  and  a  person  who  was  much  esteemed 
by  Mrs.  Webb,  and  intended  to  have  been  benefitted  by  a  will,  which  by 
some  accident  was  never  executed. 

"  The  knife  and  fork  were  given  by  the  Hassalls  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones,  in 
1852.'"= 

In  regard  to  the  exact  period  of  the  death  of  the  thu-d  wife  of  Milton, 
which  appears  by  the  will  and  probate  of  which  a  copy  was  produced,  to 
have  taken  place  between  August  27,  and  October  10,  1727  ;  Mr.  Hunter 
offered  the  following  observations  :  — 

"  This  point  is  of  some  importance,  as  it  serves  to  correct  what  appears 
to  be  a  mistake  in  some  recent  lives  of  Milton  and  the  Philipses,  in  which  a 
sermon  is  referred  to,  said  to  have  been  preached  on  occasion  of  his  deatii, 
by  Isaac  Kimber,  one  of  two  ministers  of  the  congregation  of  Anabaptists 
at  Nantwich,  Samuel  Acton  whom  she  named  one  of  her  executors,  being 
the  other.     Now  certain  it  is  that  in  a   volume  of  •  Sermons  on   the  most 

*  These  reliques  were    exhibited  at  a  of  Mrs.  Milton's  effects  was  also  commu- 

meetiug  of  the   Historic  Society  of  Lan-  nicated  to  that    Society  by   Mr.    Marsh, 

cashire,  and  are  noticed  in  their  Trans-  and  is  printed  in  the  Transactions,  vol. 

actions,  vol.  viii.  p.  244.      The  inventory  vii.  pp.  27.* 
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Interesting,  Religious,  Moral,  and  Practical  Subjects,'  by  the  late  reverend 
and  learned  Mr.  Isaac  Kimbcr,  printed  from  his  own  nuinuscripts,  Svc, 
London  1750,  edited  by  his  son,  Edward  Kiniber,  there  is  a  sermon  which 
is  said  to  have  been  preached  on  the  dcatli  of  Mr.  Milton,  on  March  10, 
1726,  which  whetlier  avc  regard  the  date  as  172G  or  1727,  is  plainly  at 
variance  with  the  time  of  Mrs.  Milton's  death,  as  that  time  is  to  be  collected 
from  the  will  and  probate.  The  Sermon  itself  is  very  unlike  a  discourse 
which  would  be  delivered  on  the  death  of  a  person  who  had  so  far  outlived 
the  ordinary  period  of  human  life,  consisting  of  '  Reflections  on  the  Vanity 
and  Uncertainty  of  Human  Life,'  and  it  is  without  any  kind  of  allusion  to 
the  character  or  history  of  the  somewhat  remarkable  person  on  whose  death 
it  is  said  to  have  been  delivered.  Nor  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  was 
wrongly  assigned  to  the  occasion  by  the  posthumous  editor,  and  that  we 
are  without  what  may  have  been  a  memorial  sermon  of  the  Poet's  widow. 
The  loss  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  might  have  placed  her  character  in  the 
true  light,  and  explained  perhaps  some  points  of  difficulty  in  the  history  of 
the  Milton  family  ;  at  least,  it  would  have  been  of  some  interest  to  the 
inquirers  into  the  minute  particulars  in  the  life  of  so  great  a  man, 
especially,  since  both  the  Kimbers,  Isaac  and  Edward,  were  genealogical 
and  historical  writers  of  some  celebrity  in  their  day. 

"  It  is  the  general  tradition  at  Nautwicli  that  Mrs.  Milton  was  interred 
in  the  ground  adjoining  the  chapel  of  the  Anabaptists,  (as  a  congregation 
long  ago  extinct)  in  Barker  Street." 


^uttqut'ttc^  aittr  moriftS  of  ^rt  evijtiittrt. 

By  Mr.  A.  W.  Franks. — A  bronze  socketed  celt  with  a  loop  at  each 
side,  found  in  a  Tartar  hut  at  the  Salt  Lakes,  fifteen  miles  N.W.  of  Kertch, 
near  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  has  since  been 
presented  to  the  British  Museum,  by  the 
commissary-in-chief,  L.  G.  Bake,  Field 
Train.  This  relique  deserves  special  notice, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  locality  whence 
it  was  obtained,  but  as  an  example  of  an 
almost  unique  type.  We  are  not  aware 
that  any  bronze  socketed  celt  with  two 
loops  has  been  found  in  this  country  ;  the 
moiety,  however,  of  a  stone  mould  for  cast- 
ing celts  of  this  kind,  found  at  Chidbury 
Hill,  near  Everly,  Wilts,  and  exhibited  by 
the  late  Rev.  E.  Duke,  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Institute  at  the  Salisbury  Meeting, 
was  formed  with  a  matrix  for  celts  with 
two  loops.  It  is  figured  in  "  The  Barrow 
Diggers,"  pi.  5,  p.  78.  A  simihxr  pecu- 
liarity may  be  noticed  in  the  mould  found  in  Anglesea,  figured  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  iii.  p.  257,  and  vol.  vi.  p.  358.  Bronze  palstaves  with  two  loops 
have  been  found,  but  they  are  very  rare.  Mr.  Franks  brought  also  part  of 
the  bronze  scabbard  of  a  sword,  and  the  hilt,  likewise  of  bronze,  the  blade 
having  been  of  iron  :  they  were  found  in  a  cairn  at  Worton,  near  Lancaster, 
and   may  be  assigned   to  the   same  period   as  the  sword   and  portions  of 
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bronze  arms  and  armour  fuund  at  Stanwick,  Yorkshire,  and  presented  bj 
the  Duke  of  Nortliumberland  to  the  British  Museum.  No  example  of  the 
hilt  however  had  been  noticed,  with  the  exception  of  the  remarkable 
enamelled  sword  found  at  Embleton,  Northumberland,  and  now  in  the 
Keswick  Museum  ;  (figured  in  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  Collectanea  Antiqua, 
vol  iv.  p.  153). 

By  the  Rev,  Edwaud  Trollope. — A  dagger,  with  its  hilt  and  scabbard 
of  bronze,  the  blade  of  iron,  the  hilt  terminates  in  a  littje  sealed  figure,  a 
diminutive  imp  of  almost  Etruscan  or  Mexican  aspect,  with  large  hollow 
sockets  for  the  eyes,  originally  perhaps  filled  in  with  enamel.  The  sheath 
was  ornamented  with  studs,  which  may  have  originally  been  enamelled,  and 
with  patterns  in  delicately  engraved  lines,  the  cliaracter  of  the  ornament 
being  very  similar  to  that  seen  on  the  bronze  coating  of  a  shield,  found  in 
the  \Vltham  in  1827,  and  now  preserved  in  the  Goodrich  Court  Armory  ; 
as  also  on  the  bronze  mounting  of  the  scabbard  of  an  iron  sword  from  the 
same   locality,  now  in   the  Museum   at   Alnwick   Castle.     The   shield    is 


Gold  annlet  found  at  Cuxwold. 
{Two-thirds  original  size.) 


figured  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  97,  and  in  Skelton's  Illustrations 
of  the  Goodrich  Court  Armory.  Mr.  Trollope  exhibited  also  a  gold 
armlet  of  a  type  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  imique.  (Sec  woodcut).  It 
measures,  in  height,  31  inches,  diameter  at  the  wider  end,  31  inches. 
The  weight  is  10  oz.  5  dr.  1  scr.  It  was  found  some  years  ago  in  the 
parish  of  Cuxwold,  near  Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  on  the  estate  of  Henry 
Thorold,  Esq.,  by  whose  permission  this  object  and  the  dagger  were 
exhibited.  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  bronze  cylindrical  armlets 
found  at  Coldingham  in  .Jutland,  and  formerly  in  the."  Museum  Wormianum." 
They  are  figured  in  the  work  bearing  that  title,  p.  353,  and  by  Bartholinus, 
in  his  Treatise  "  De  Armillis,"  p.  49.  Those  arn)lets,  however,  open  at 
one  side,  so  as  to  be  more  readily  adjusted  to  the   arm.      The   specimen  in 
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Mr.  Thorold's  possession  has  Ijocn  considered  to  belonf^  to  the  same  period 
as  tlie  gold  corslet  found  near  Mold  in  Flintshire  (figured,  Archaeologia, 
vol  xxvi.  p.  422),  formed  of  thin  plate,  ornainentcil  by  ribs  and  bosses 
hammered  up.  The  linos  of  finely  stippled  punctures  on  the  armlet  are 
peculiar  to  that  remarkaltle  relique. 

By  Mr.  J.  E.  Nightingale. — A  bowl  of  bright  yellow  metal,  with  the 
surface  so  bright  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  gilding.  It  was  recently 
found  near  Kingsbur}',  Wilts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilton  Abbey. 
There  is  no  foot  or  base,  but  a  small  central  boss,  hammered  up,  appears 
within  the  bowl.  Four  stout  rings,  as  if  for  suspension,  are  attached  to  the 
brim.  Diameter  of  the  bowl  internally,  10  inches  and  five-eighths,  and 
including  a  projecting  rim,  11  inches  ;  height,  4}  inches.  Vessels  of  this 
description  have  been  repeatedly  found  with  interments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
age  :  compare  those  found  in  barrows  at  Chatham,  Douglas'  Nenia,  pi.  ii. 
and  xii.,  those  found  in  barrows  in  Kent  by  Dr.  Faussctt,  figured  in  the 
"  Inventorium  Sepulclirale,"  by  Mr.  Koach  Smith,  pi,  xvi.,  figs,  6,  8, 
pp.  55,  78.  In  one  of  these  interments  the  skeleton,  probably  of  a  female, 
lay  in  an  iron-clamped  cofiin,  with  numerous  ornaments,  and  a  small  brass 
trivet,  which  had  served  as  a  stand  for  the  bowl.  Mr.  Nightingale 
brought  also  a  silver  ring  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  found  at  Ugford,  near 
Wilton.     The  wreathed  hoop  had  been  ornamented  with  flowers  enamelled. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr,  Rock, — Two  drawings  of  monuments  at  Rome,  with 
the  effigies  of  English  dignitaries.  One  of  them  placed  in  the  church  of 
St,  Cecilia,  is  the  memorial  of  Adam  de  Eston,  who  was  created  Cardinal 
by  Gregory  XL,  he  died  at  Rome  15th  August,  1398.  The  inscription 
styles  him  bishop  of  London,  and  some  writers  have  stated  that  Richard  II. 
preferred  him  to  the  see  of  Hereford,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  held 
either  of  those  preferments.  (See  Godwin  de  Pr?cs,  p.  793  ;  Fits.  Script. 
Angl.  p.  548.)  The  effigy,  of  white  marble,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
mediaeval  sculpture  ;  it  is  placed  on  an  altar  tomb,  at  the  side  of  which 
are  the  royal  arras,  France  and  England  quarterly,  and  an  escutcheon, 
over  which  is  placed  a  cardinal's  hat  ;  the  bearing  being  a  cross  with  an 
eagle  displayed  in  the  centre  point.  The  other  monument  is  also  a  remark- 
able work  of  art  ;  it  is  the  effigy  of  Christopher  Bainbridge,  Archbishop 
of  York,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by  Pope  Julius  II,  in  LM  1 . 
He  died  by  poison  at  Rome,  in  1514.  An  interesting  relic  of  this  dignitary. 
a  pair  of  silver  snuft'crs  bearing  his  arms,  is  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x. 
p.  172, 

By  Mr,  CarringtoN. — A  rubbing  from  a  sepnlchral  brass  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church  of  St.  Michael,  Penkevil,  three  miles  south-east  from  Truro. 
It  commemorates  "  Maister  John  Trembras,  master  of  arts,  late  parson  of 
this  church,"  who  died  Sep.  13,  1515.  The  figure  measures  19i  inches 
in  height. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Lee  Warxer. — Rubbings  from  Sepulchral  brasses  in 
Walsingham  church,  Norfolk,  representing  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  civilian 
at  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Under  the  figures,  which  are 
good  examples  of  the  costume  of  their  age,  there  was  originally  a  narrow 
plate,  which  doubtless  bore  the  inscription,  and  immediately  below  is  an 
escutcheon  shaped  indent,  which  may  have  contained  a  coat  of  arms  or  a 
merchant's  mark.  The  dress  of  the  female  figure  is  cither  open  at  her 
right  side,  or  more  probably,  drawn  up  on  the  right  hip,  and  the  furred 
lining  exposed  to  view.     This  peculiar  fashion   may  be  seen  in  Cotmau's 


Sepulchral  brasses  in  "Walsia|ham  Churoli,  Norfolk. 
Length  of  the  male  figure,  19i  inches.    Date,  about  loio. 
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Sepulchral  Brasses  of  Norfolk,  plates  57,  58,  59,  Gl,  ranging  from  1520 
to  1528,  but  in  all  these  examples  the  skirt  of  the  lady's  dross  is  raised 
up  on  the  left  side/  In  two  of  them  from  cliureiics  in  Norwich,  the  hroad 
girdle  occurs  fastened  low  in  front  by  the  triple  roses,  with  a  string  of  heads 
appended,  which  in  the  figure  at  Walsiiigham  is  composed  of  eleven  large 
beads,  terminating  with  a  knop  or  tassel.  The  furred  cutfs,  with  whieli  in 
this  instance  small  ruffles  are  worn,  unusual  in  the  dress  of  the  period,  the 
kerchief  thrown  over  the  head-dress  of  pedimental  form,  so  much  in  voo'ue 
at  that  tiyie,  and  other  details,  will  he  noticed  by  those  who  take  interest  in 
costume.  We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  who  has  pre- 
sented one  of  the  accompanying  woodcuts  to  the  Institute.  He  sent  also  a 
drawing  of  a  small  half-figure  of  a  lady,  date  about  1460,  which  he  had 
found  in  the  church  chest  ;  it  precisely  fits  an  indent  on  a  slab  in  the 
middle  aisle  of  the  church,  which  bears  an  inscribed  plate  with  the  name 
of  Margarete  Stoke.  Also,  a  small  figure  of  a  civilian,  in  a  long  furred 
robe  with  beads  and  purse  opj)eudcd  to  his  girdle  ;  the  head  lost.  Date 
about  1480. 

By  Mr.  Gumming. — A  small  painting  on  panel,  representing  our  Lord 
in  profile  turned  towards  the  left  ;  painted  on  a  gold  ground,  with  the 
following  inscription. — "  This  present  figure  is  the  symylytude  of  the  lurde 
iesus  our  Saviour  inpriuted  for  Herald  by  the  predecessours  of  the  great 
turke,  and  sent  to  pope  inocent  the  eight  at  the  cost  of  the  great  turke  as 
a  token  for  this  cause,  to  redeem  his  brother  that  was  taken  prysner. " 
Several  similar  paintings  have  been  noticed,  all  of  them  apparently  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  the  inscription  varies  slightly,  thus  on  one  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  T.  Hart,  of  Reigate,  described  in  this  Journal,  vol.  viii. 
p.  320,  it  runs  thus. — "  This  similitude  of  ovr  Sauiour  Iesus  was  found  in 
Amarat,"  <kc.  ;  on  another,  described  in  1793,  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  vol.  Ixiii.  p,  1177 — "  imprinted  in  Amirald,"  <fec,  the  latter 
closely  corresponding  with  the  inscription  on  another  copy  of  this  por- 
traiture, in  the  possession  of  Henry  Howard,  Esq.,  at  Greystoke  Castle. 
An  engraving  from  one  of  these  paintings  was  publi.shed  by  Mr.  M'Lean,  in 
the  llaymarket,  as  "  the  only  true  likeness  of  our  Saviour,  taken  from  one 
cut  in  an  emerald  by  command  of  Tiberius  Cffisar,  and  which  was  given 
from  the  treasury  of  Constantinople  by  the  Emperor  of  the  Turks  to  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.,  for  the  redemption  of  his  brother,  then  a  captive  of  the 
Christians."  Innocent  VIII.  was  Pope  from  1484  to  1492.  Zem,  the 
ambitious  brother  of  Bajazet  II.,  called  Zizim  by  the  Christians,  caused 
himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  and  after  various  reverses  took  refuge  in 
Rhodes,  whence  he  was  sent  to  France  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Knights 
of  St.  John.  In  1489,  Zizim  was  given  up  to  the  envoys  of  Pope  Benedict 
VIII.  and  taken  to  Rome.  In  1495,  Pope  Alexander  VI.  delivered  him  up  io 
the  king  of  France,  and  he  died  suddenly  a  few  days  after  leaving  Rome, 
as  it  was  alleged  by  poison,  administered,  according  to  the  Turkish 
historians,  by  the   emissaries  of  Bajazet,  whilst  certain  European  writers 

7  The  brass  of  Constancia,  wife  of  John  Charwelton,  Nortliamptoiisliire,    supplies 

Wodehows,  who  died  1465  (Cotman,  plate  an    illustration    of   an    ajiiiroaoli     to    the 

29),  is  probably  of  a  later  time  than  the  peculiar    fashion    above    nu-ntioiictl  ;    in 

date  assigned  to  it.     This  figure,  likewise,  this  instance,  tiie  drapery  is  diawn  u]>  on 

lias  the  drapery  raised  on   the  left  side.  the  left  side.    Baker's  Iliot.  Northaniptou- 

The  figure   of   a   lady    of    tlie    Andrewe  shii-e. 
family,  one  of  the  sepulchral  brasses  at 
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attribute  his  death  to  the  Pope.  No  historical  evidence  has  been  found 
to  show  that  Bajazet  made  any  overtures  for  the  redemption  of  his  brother, 
whose  intri<nies  were  adverse  to  him,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  such 
present  was  sent  on  the  occasion  to  the  Pope.  (Art  de  Verifier  les  Dates.) 

By  Mr.  W.  Bukges. — A  drawing  of  an  iron  arm,  intended  to  supply  the 
loss  of  a  rio^ht  hand.  The  original  is  preserved  in  the  Museo  Correi,  at 
Venice.  A  similar  piece  of  mechanism,  in  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon's 
Armorv,  has  been  figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  84,  where  references  to 
other  examples  are  given.  Also  a  cast  from  a  beautiful  mirror-case  of 
ivory,  preserved  in  Italy,  representing  the  assault  of  the  Castle  of  Love. 

By  Mr.  Octavius  Morgax,  M.P. — Two  astrolabes,  one  of  them  made  in 
1550  ;  the  other,  of  brass,  made  at  Brunswick,  by  Tobias  Wolckener,  in 
1594,  measures  7  inches  in  diameter.  It  was  constructed  for  lat.  48°. 
Also  a  massive  silver  ring  set  with  a  large  crystal,  en  cabochon,  and  several 
reliquaries  or  pendant  ornaments  of  the  same  material. 

By  Mr.  DoDD. — A  miniature  portrait  of  a  young  man,  in  the  costume  of 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  On  the  reverse  are  the  following  arms 
quarterly  : — Arg.  an  eagle  displayed  Sa.  crowned  gu.,  and,  party  per  pale 
Arg.  and  Sa,  a  castle. 

By  Mr.  John  Rogers. —  A  Cornish  hurling  ball  of  wood,  plated  with 
silver,    bearing    the   following  inscription  : — this  ball  givex  to  gtlvall 

BY    COLONEL   OXSLOW    LORD    OF    THE    MANNOR  OF  LANISLY.        Diameter    of  the 

ball  2f  inches.  The  favourite  provincial  game  of  hurling,  as  practised  in 
Cornwall  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  is  described  by 
Carew,  in  his  Survey,  published  in  1602,  book  i.  p.  73.  He  says,  that  in 
the  method  called  "hurling  to  goales,"  which  was  in  vogue  in  the  east 
part  of  the  county,  certain  bounds  or  goals  were  set  up,  and  the  party  who 
got  possession  of  the  ball  did  his  best  to  carry  it  through  his  adversary's 
goal,  whilst  the  opponent  kept  him  back,  "butting"  at  his  breast  with 
his  fist.  In  the  west  country  game,  termed  "  to  the  country,"  matches 
were  made,  usually  by  gentlemen,  between  several  parishes,  the  goals  being 
their  own  houses  or  some  villages  three  or  four  miles  asunder,  and  a  silver 
hall  being  cast  up,  the  company  which  could  catch  it  and  carry  it  by  force 
or  sleight  to  the  place  assigned,  gained  the  ball  and  the  victory.  The 
struggle  of  the  hurlers  across  country  through  bush  and  briar,  over  hills  or 
rivers,  is  graphically  described  by  Carew.  The  game  is  still  in  vogue  in 
some  parts  of  Cornwall.  The  parish  of  Gulvail  is  situated  about  a  mile 
from  Penzance.  The  manor  of  Lanisley  was  the  property  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Hals,  about  1620,  and  was  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Onslow  family. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning. — Impression  from  a  small  brass  matrix  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  handle  terminates  in  a  trefoiled  loop  for  sus- 
pension. The  impress  is  of  circular  form,  the  device  is  a  bow  and  arrow  in 
a  quatrefoiled  panel,  *sigillum.  roberti.  archer.  The  seal,  recently 
obtained  by  Mr.  Manning,  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  possession  of  a 
blacksmith  at  Diss,  in  Norfolk,  and  the  place  where  it  was  found  is  not 
known. 

By  Mr.  Edward  Richardson. — A  collection  of  casts  from  seals  appended 
to  documents  in  the  muniment  chamber  of  the  Ormonde  family,  at  Kilkenny 
Castle,  including  the  seals  of  Gilbert  dc  Clare,  William  de  Braous,  James 
le  Botiller,  Margaret  Tyvetot,  and  several  other  good  examples  which  will 
be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter. 


Notices  of  ^rcfiacoIoQunl  ^Oublicntfons. 

WORCESTER  IN  OLDEN  TIMES.  By  John  Noake.  IJmo.  London,  in4f),  pp. 
'205.  With  ftu  exact  Ground  Plot  of  the  City  as  it  stood  fortified,  Sent  .'t,  IfiSl 
NOTES  AND  QUERIES  FOR  WORCESTERSHIRE.  15y  John  Noake". 
1856,  pp.  329.     Longman  and  Co. 

TnESR  volumes  contain,  in  a  portable  and  very  cheap  form,  a  mass  of 
highly  interesting  information  respecting  the  city  of  Worcester  and  tho 
county  of  Worcester,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of  tlie  people, 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  reign  of  George  the  Second.  The 
information  contained  in  these  works  has  been  obtained  by  the  examination 
of  local  records  and  other  original  ^IS.  evidence,  and  from  local  traditions  ; 
and  it  has,  therefore,  not  been  at  all  forestalled  by  the  histories  of  either 
the  county  or  the  city  of  Worcester,  which,  good  as  they  are,  have  in 
many  instances  been  compiled  without  actual  reference  to  original  documents, 
and  hence  many  errors  have  crept  in. 

Mr.  Noake  has  for  the  first  of  these  works  bad  access  to  the  corporation 
books,  the  books  of  the  trading  companies,  and  to  several  MS.  col- 
lections, as  well  as  other  local  sources  of  information  ;  and  from  these  he 
has  extracted  a  great  body  of  original  information,  which  throws  light  on  the 
local  history,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Worcester 
and  Worcestershire. 

Mr.  Noake  has  also  given  a  considerable  number  of  entries  respecting  the 
siege  of  Worcester  and  the  Civil  Wars.  Under  the  date  of  1643  is  an 
item, — "For  wooden  horse  for  the  Soldiers Os." 

Riding  the  wooden  horse  was  a  military  punishment  for  soldiers,  and 
Mr.  Noake  has  given  an  illustration  of  a  wooden  horse  with  his  rider  upon 
him,  fromanold  print  (see  woodcut). 
Of  this  rider  the  costume  appears 
to  be  of  the  reign  of  King  George 
the  Second,  a  period  to  which  the 
wooden  horse  continued,  as  Captain 
Grose  says '  that  he  saw  the  re- 
mains of  a  wooden  horse  on  the 
parade  at  Portsmouth,  as  late  as 
the  year  1760,  and  the  woodcut 
reminds  us  of  the  passage  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  Old  Mortality" 
where  Ilalliday  says  : — 

"  We'll  have  him  to  the  Guard 
House,  and  teach  him  to  ride  the  colt 
foaled  of  an  acorn,  with  a  brace  of  cara- 
bines at  each  foot  to  keep  him  steady." 

This  grotesque  punishment  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  days  of  chivalry.     A  German  MS.  of  the   X\'th 
century  in  Mr.   Boone's    possession   displays  the  degradation   of  a  knight 


'  Milit.  Antiq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  199. 
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who  is  seated  astride  on  the  barriers  of  the  lists.     See  Journal  Arch. 
Assoc,  vol.  xii.  p.  214. 

The  other  work,  "' Kotes  and  Queries  for  Worcestershire,"  contains 
the  result  of  researches  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  and  parish 
re"-isters  of  the  citv  and  county,  and  also  the  county  sessions'  records, 
from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  present  time,  together  with  a 
great  quantity  of  information  both  MS.  and  traditional,  relating  to 
manners,  customs,  superstitions,  and  folk-lore  in  this  part  of  England. 
In  this  work  will  be  found  a  list  of  the  Worcestershire  gentlemen 
who  had  to  pay  fines  to  King  Charles  the  First  for  not  taking  the 
honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  a  list  of  his  adherents  who  had  to  pay  com- 
positions to  the  parliament  to  redeem  their  estates  from  forfeiture.  A  state- 
ment is  also  given  from  the  returns  of  the  commissioners  of  colleges  and 
chantries,  2  Edw.  VI.,  of  the  number  of  communicants  receiving  the  holy 
sacrament  in  15-iS,  in  thirty-five  of  the  principal  parishes  in  the  city  and 
county,  with  the  number  of  their  population  in  1851.  This  work  also 
contains  a  great  variety  of  information  which  has  never  been  collected, 
and  which  was  inaccessible  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary,  who  now  by 
the  aid  of  the  indexes  to  these  works  can  readily  avail  themselves  of  the 
information  contained  in  both  of  them,  which  will  be  found  not  only  to  be 
interesting  in  itself,  but  very  useful  in  illustrating  and  explaining  many 
thinjrs  which  would  be  otherwise  obscure  or  uniutelligible  in  connexion  with 
bygone  times. 


^rtj^acological  Intflligcncc. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  Avhose  favour  and  encouragement 
has  been  shown  towards  the  Institute  on  former  occasions,  more  especially 
by  the  honour  of  his  presence  at  the-  Annual  Meeting,  held  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  in  1835,  has  recently  signified  to  our  noble  President, 
Lord  Talbot,  his  gracious  pleasure  to  become  the  Patron  of  the  Institute. 
This  announcement  will  be  hailed  with  gratification  as  a  distinguished 
mark  of  the  favourable  consideration  of  the  Prince,  in  promoting  the 
investigation  of  National  Antiquities,  of  the  History  of  the  Arts,  and  the 
varied  subjects  of  inquiry  which  have  been  brought  within  the  range  of 
Archaeological  science. 

The  AxNCAL  Meeting  of  the  Institute,  to  be  held  in  Chester,  will 
commence  on  Tuesday,  July  21,  terminating  Tuesday,  July  28. 

Mr.  Edward  Falkener,  well  known  to  archaeologists  as  the  editor  of 
the  "Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,"  has  announced  a  work  of  the 
highest  interest — "  Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of  Diana,"  accompanied  by 
carefully  measured  plans  of  the  city  and  its  remarkable  monuments.  The 
price  to  subscribers  will  be  Two  Guineas.  The  Publishers  are  Trubner 
and  Co.,  Paternoster  Row. 

The  Sussex  Archaeological  Society  have  announced  the  project  of 
an  interesting  pilgrimage  to  Rouen,  Caen  and  Bayeux,  with  other  objects 
of  antiquarian  attraction  in  Normandy,  during  the  week  commencing 
June  22.  The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Bignor  and  Arundel,  under 
the  Presidency  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  August  6. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association 
will  take  place  at  Monmoutb,  commencing  on  August  17,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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THE  FOUR   IIOMAX  WAYS. 

BY  EDWIN  GUEST,  D.C.L., 
Master  of  Caius  and  Qouvilc  College. 


In  the  fifth  year  after  the  Conquest,  inquisition  "was  made 
throughout  the  kingdom  into  the  ancient  laws  and  customs 
of  England.  The  results  of  the  enquiry  are  commonly 
known  as  the  Laws  of  the  Confessor,  though  we  are  told  that 
the  laws  were  really  made  by  Edgar,  and  merely  revived  by 
the  Confessor  after  the  interregnum  of  the  Danes.  From 
this  source  we  learn,  that  there  were  at  that  time  in  England 
four  great  roads  protected  by  the  King's  Peace,  of  which  two 
ran  lengthways  through  the  island,  and  two  crossed  it,  and 
that  the  names  of  the  four  were  respectively,  Watlinge-strete, 
Fosse,  Hikenilde-strete,  and  Erming-strete.  These  are  the 
roads  which  are  popularly  but  incorrectly  know^n  as  "  the 
four  lloman  ways,"  and  whose  course  it  is  proposed  to 
investigate  in  the  present  paper. 

The  King's  Peace  was  a  high  privilege.  Any  offence 
committed  on  these  highways  was  tried,  not  in  the  local 
court  where  local  influence  might  interfere  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  but  before  the  king's  own  officers  ;  and  we 
may  therefore  feel  surprise  when  we  find  that  the  identity 
of  two  of  the  roads  thus  privileged,  viz.,  the  Icknield  Street 
and  the  Erming  Street,  was  the  subject  of  differences  of 
opinion,  or  at  least  of  statement,  within  some  seventy  or 
eighty  years  after  the  Conquest.  But  though  the  privileges 
of  the  Four  Roads  were  confirmed  by  William,  and  continued 
by  his  successor,  yet  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  n 
the  first  half   of  the   Xllth  century,  the   King's  Peace  was 
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extended  to  all  the  liighwa3^s  ^  in  the  kingdom,  the  question 
which  were  the  hnes  of  traffic  that  once  exclusively  enjoyed 
this  protection,  became  one  of  merely  antiquarian  interest, 
and  therefore  the  less  likely  to  attract  attention.  The 
inquiry,  however,  is  of  considerable  historical  importance, 
and  the  conflicting  opinions  which  have  been  lately  published 
on  the  subject  show,  that  modern  criticism  has  not  yet  led 
to  any  satisfactory  settlement  of  its  difficulties. 

There  are  antiquaries  who  tell  us,  that  the  Erming  Street 
was  the  Roman  road  that  led  from  St.  David's  (Menevia) 
through  Gloucester  to  Winchester  and  Southampton,  and  the 
Icknield  Street,  the  ancient  road  that  led  from  Derbyshire 
southward  by  the  West  of  Arden.  There  are  others  who 
tell  us,  that  the  Icknield  Street  was  the  trackway  which  ran 
along  the  chalk  downs  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  eastward, 
and  the  Frming  Street  the  highway  which  went  northward 
from  London  in  a  line  nearly  coincident  with  that  of  the 
present  North  Road. 

The  first  of  these  two  parties  ground  their  opinions  on 
the  authority  of  Higden,  the  monk  of  Chester,  who  wrote 
about  the  middle  of  the  XlVth  century  ;  but  they  carefully 
avoid  all  mention  of  Jeffrey  of  Monmouth,  whose  story 
that  writer  at  least  partially  followed.  According  to  Jeffrey, 
King  Belinus  son  of  King  Molmutius  constructed  the 
Four  Roads  some  four  centuries  before  Christ.  One  of 
them  "  he  ordered  to  be  made  of  stone  and  mortar,  the  length 
of  the  island,  from  the  sea  of  Cornwall  to  the  shore  of 
Caithness,  so  as  to  lead  in  a  straight  course  to  the  intermediate 
cities.  Another  road  he  ordered  to  be  made  the  breadth  of 
the  island,  from  the  cit}''  of  Menevia  on  the  Sea  of  Demetia 
to  the  port  of  Hamton  (Southampton),  in  order  to  afford 
access  to  the  cities  between  these  places.  Two  others  he  also 
made  which  crossed  the  island  obliquely,"  &c.'^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  Jeffrey  does  not  give  any  names  to 
his  Four  Roads,  and  except  in  the  case  of  his  second  road 
does  not  mention  any  locality  which  fixes  their  identity 
beyond  dispute.  His  first  road,  in  all  probability,  was 
intended  to  represent  the  Foss  :  the  second,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  was  meant  for  the  Roman  road  which  passed  from 
South  Wales  through  Monmouthshire  to  Gloucester,  and 
thence  to  Winchester  and  Southampton.     I  cannot  find  the 

In  the  Laws  ascribed  to  Henry  the  Firs^,  I  find  the  statement  "omnes  hereslrete 
oinuino  regis  suut."  ^  Galf.  Mon.,  3,  5. 
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sliglitcst  coiTobomtive  evidence  to  sliow  tliat  this  was  one  of 
the  four  great  Roads,  and  I  beheve  it  was  selected  by  this 
unscrupulous  writer,  merely  because  it  was  an  ancient  high- 
way, and  passed  through  his  native  county. 

Iligden  repeats  the  story  of  King  i\Iohnutius  and  his  son 
Belinus.  The  latter  lie  tells  us,  "  caused  four  royal  roads  to 
be  made  through  the  island,  and  protected  them  with  extra- 
ordinary privileges.  Of  these  the  first  and  greatest  is  called 
Fosse,  and  stretches  from  south  to  north,  from  its  commence- 
ment in  Cornwall  at  Totenesse,  to  the  extreme  point  of 
Scotland  at  Catenesse.  To  speak  more  accurately,  however, 
according  to  others  it  begins  in  Coi-nwall  and  stretching 
through  Devon  and  Somerset  runs  by  Tetbujy  on  Cotswold, 
and  by  Coventry  to  Leicester,  and  thence  over  the  open 
wolds,  ending  at  Lincoln.  The  second  highway  is  called 
Watling  Strete,  stretching  across  the  former  road,  viz.,  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  for  it  begins  at  Dover,  and  passes 
through  the  midst  of  Kent,  and  over  the  Thames  nigh 
London,  and  west  of  AVestminster.  Thence  it  passes  near 
to,  and  to  the  west  of  St.  Alban's,  through  Dunstaple, 
Stratford,  Towcester,  Weedon,  south  of  Lilbourn,  through 
Atherston  (per  Atherscotiam)  to  Gilbert's  Mount,  which  is 
now  called  the  Wrekine.  Thence  it  passes  the  Severn  by 
Wrokcester,  and  running  to  Stretton  and  through  the  midst 
of  Wales  to  Cardigan,  is  terminated  on  the  L'ish  Sea.  The 
third  highway  is  called  Erninge  Strete,  and  stretches  from 
west  to  east.  It  begins  at  ]\[avonia  (Menevia  ?),  in  "West- 
Wales,  and  goes  to  Hamo's  Port,^  which  is  now  called 
Southampton.  The  fourth  highway  is  called  Rykeneld 
Strete,  and  stretches  from  the  south  to  the  north-east, 
beginning  at  Mavonia  aforesaid,  and  running  through 
Worcester,  through  Wich,  through  Birmingham,  Lechefeld, 
Derby,  Chesterfield,  York,  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Tine 
which  is  called  Tinemouth."  * 

Higden's  account  of  the  course  of  the  two  roads,  the 
Watling  Street  and  the  Foss,  is,  with  the  exceptions  here- 
after to  be  noticed,  accurate  and  important.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  a  great  traveller,  and  probably  spoke  from  his  own 
observation.  At  any  rate,  these  two  great  thoroughfares 
were   so   much    frequented,    that     they   must    have    been 

'  Jeffrey  fables,  that  Southamptoa   took  its  name  from  Hamo,  a   Roman   who  was 
slain  there.  ^  rolychronicon,  Hb.  i. 
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familiarl}'^  known  to  most  of  the  strangers  who  visited  his 
monastery,  and  the  minute  details  into  which  he  has 
entered,  more  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Watling 
Street,  are  extremely  valuable. 

His  account  of  Erming  Street  Higden  evidently  took  from 
Jeffrey,  and  he  seems  to  have  thouglit  that  as  this  highway 
and  the  Watling  Street  crossed  the  island,  and  the  Foss  was 
the  only  road  that  ran  lengthways  through  it,  the  remaining 
highway  must  also  run  in  that  direction.  Now  in  travelling 
along  the  Watling  Street  from  Chester  to  London,  the  first 
road  which  Higden  came  to  that  fulfilled  this  condition  was 
the  Rykeneld  Street,  and  as  its  name  bore  some  resemblance 
to  Icknield  Street  he  seems  to  have  been  led  by  a  false 
critical  inference  to  adopt  it  as  one  of  the  four  great  roads. 
The  popularity  of  Higden's  work  gave  currency  to  the 
notion,  and  the  Rykeneld  Street  seems  gradually  to  have 
attached  to  itself  the  name  of  Icknield  Street.  It  must 
have  borne  this  name  early  in  the  XVIIth  century,  for 
Dugdale,  in  his  History  of  Warwickshire,  tells  us  that 
through  a  great  part  of  its  course  it  was  called  "  Ickle 
Street,"  which  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Icknield  Street  ; 
and  at  the  present  day  the  many  "  Icknield  Houses  "  and 
"  Icknield  Terraces "  which  are  met  with  along  this  road, 
more  particularly  where  it  skirts  the  great  iron  district  of 
Staifordshire,  is  evidence  that  no  doubt  is  entertained  in 
that  neighbourhood  of  its  identity  with  the  more  ancient  and 
more  celebrated  thoroughfare. 

The  Editor  of  "  The  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England  "  adopts  the  whole  of  Higden's  views  with  respect 
to  the  Four  Roads,  and  suggests  that  his  Rykeneld  Street 
may  be  merely  a  clerical  blunder  for  Hikenilde  Strete.  But 
Mr.  Thorpe  forgot  that  Hikenilde  Strete  itself  is  obviously 
an  instance  of  that  blundering  spelling  which  so  often  dis- 
figures our  names  of  places  in  writings  posterior  to  the 
Conquest,  and  that  the  more  correct  Anglo-Saxon  ortho- 
graphy Icenhilde  stra3t,  of  which  we  shall  speak  shortly, 
lends  but  little  countenance  to  his  hypothesis.  He  forgot 
also  that  Selden  considered  the  name  of  Rykeneld  Street 
"justifiable  by  a  very  ancient  deed  of  lands  bounded  near 
Birmingham  in  Warwickshire  by  Recneld ; "  ^  that  the 
Eulogium,  ^  which  as  regards  this  matter  seems  to  be  some- 

^  Notes  on  the  Polyolbion,  Song  16.  «  Cotton  MSB.,  Gall.  E.  7. 
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tiling  more  than  a  mere  copy  of  Higden's  work,  lias  the 
name  of  lljkiield  ;  and  that  Pcgge  found  "  in  an  old  survey 
or  map  of  the  country  about  Tupton  Uoor  (in  Dcrbyshii-e), 
where  this  road  goes,  &c.,  which  was  made  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  (i.  e.  soon  after  the  year  IGOO),  it  was 
called  llignall  Street."'^  It  would  seem  then  that  the  name 
of  Rykeneld  Street  does  not  depend  solely  on  the  integiity 
of  Iligdcn's  text,  but  has  independent  grounds^  to  rest  upon, 
and  consequently  that  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the 
discrepancy  of  the  name  remains  in  its  full  force.  It  is 
matter  of  regret  that  in  a  work  published  under  official 
sanction  opinions  open  to  such  grave  objections  should  have 
been  adopted  so  lightly. 

We  have  now  to  examine  the  views  of  those  antiquai-ies 
who  transfer  the  Icknield  and  the  Erming  Streets  to  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  island — that  district,  where  traces  of  an 
early  civilisation  are  most  obvious,  and  whose  relative  import- 
ance becomes  the  more  striking  the  deeper  we  ^^cnetrate 
into  the  antiquities  of  British  History. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the 
Xllth  century,  and  consequently  was  a  contemporary  of 
Jeffrey  of  Monmouth.  In  his  History  we  read,  "  In  such 
estimation  was  Britain  held  by  its  inhabitants  that  they 
made  in  it  four  roads  from  end  to  end,  which  w^ere  placed 
under  the  King's  protection,  to  the  intent  that  no  one  should 
dare  to  make  an  attack  upon  his  enemy  on  these  roads. 
The  first  passes  from  East  to  West  and  is  called  Ichenild  (in 
some  MSS.  Ikenild),  the  second  runs  from  South  to  North 
and  is  called  Erninge  Strete,  the  third  crosswise  from  Dover 

"  Bibliotheca  topograpliica.  Vol.  4.  There  is  an  ancient  highway,  loading  to 

*  One  of  tlie  autliorities,  which    Gale  South  Shields,  at  the  nioutii  of  tiie  Tyne, 

quotes  in  support  of  his  conclusion,  that  which  is  known  as  tiie    W'ruien-dyke.     Ic 

the  road  in  question  was  called  Rykneld  was  called  by  this  name  in  a  charter  of  tlie 

Street,   must   be  given  up.     He  tells  us  Xlllth  century   (Vid.   Arcii.  yEliana,   2, 

that  the  name  of  Rykneld  Street  may  be  129),   and    in    a  charter   of    tiie    Xllth 

found  in  acliarter  (t.  H.  3),  granting  Innds  century,  a  place  in   its  itnmediate  neigii- 

to  Hilton  Abbey,  in  Staffordshire.     The  bourhood    was   named    Wrachennd-herrje, 

name,  as  I  find  it  written  in   the  Mimas-  (ib.)     This    higliway   was   certainly   con- 

ticon,is  llichmildeStreete.  The  diff'erence  siilered  by  Higden  to  be  a  portion  of  the 

ill  the  orthography  might  not,  perhaps,  be  Rickncld   Street,  and    possiMy    the    two 

decisive  against  his  inference  ;  but  1  have  names    may  be    connected  in    their  cty- 

discovered    the    locality    of    the     estate  mology.     A    writer  in    the    Gent.    Mug. 

granted  by  the  charter,  and  I  find  it  lying  (April,  1836)    suggests    that    Rickenhall, 

in  the  heart  of  the  Potteries.     The  road  in  the  parish  of  Aycliffe,  Durham,  may  be 

referred  to   in  the  charter  as  Riclimilde  a  connected   word,  but  I  am  not  aware 

Street,  must  have  been  more  than  twenty  tliat  any    traces  either  of  the  Rykeneld 

miles   distant  from  any    portion    of   the  Street  or  of  the  Wrakin-dyke  have  been 

Rykneld  Street.  found  in  its  neighbourliood. 
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(Dorobernia)  to  Chester,  i.  e.  from  Soutli-East  to  North-West, 
and  is  called  Watlinge  Strete  ;  the  fourth,  the  greatest  of  all, 
begins  at  Totenes  and  ends  in  Catnes,  in  other  words  runs 
from  the  commencement  of  Cornwall  to  the  limits  of 
Scotland,  and  this  road  passes  across  the  island  from  the 
South- West  to  the  North-East.  It  is  called  Fossa,  and 
passes  through  Lincoln.  These  are  the  four  great  Roads  of 
England,  spacious  in  their  dimensions,  and  admirable  for 
their  construction,  protected  alike  by  the  edicts  of  our  Kings 
and  the  written  laws  of  the  land.'  '-^ 

The  courses  which  Huntingdon  assigns  to  the  four  Roads 
are  wholly  irreconcileable  with  Jeffrey's  Road  from  St. 
David's  to  Southampton,  and  also  with  Higden's  R^'keneld 
Street,  but  as  regards  the  Foss  and  the  Watling  Street  there 
is  only  a  partial  disagreement  between  his  account  and  the 
accounts  of  these  two  writers.  Huntingdon  carries  the 
Watling  Street  from  Dover  to  Chester,  while  Higden  carries 
it  from  Dover  to  Wroxeter  and  thence  to  Cardigan.  As 
Welsh  Princes  were  reio-nins;  over  Cardio;an  durino;  the 
Xth  and  Xlth  centuries,  the  King  of  England's  peace  could 
not  have  run  into  that  district  at  the  time  when  "  the  Con- 
fessor's Laws  "  were  compiled,  and  consequently  the  Watling 
Street  which  those  Laws  refer  to  could  not  possibly  have 
taken  the  course  which  Higden  assigns  to  it.  But  as  the 
whole  line  of  road  from  Dover  to  Chester  was  under  the 
control  both  of  Edgar  and  of  the  Confessor,  there  is  nothing 
in  Huntino-don's  account  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  known 
facts  of  our  History,  and  thus  far  at  least  we  have  grounds 
on  which  to  rest  a  presumption  in  its  favour. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Watling  Street  that  I  have 
met  with  occurs  in  the  treat}^  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum, 
which  was  probably  made  in  the  year  879.  According  to 
this  treaty,  the  boundar}"  line  which  separated  the  territories 
of  the  two  Kings  ran  up  the  Lea  to  its  source,  then  straight 
to  Bedford,  and  thence  up  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street.  ^ 
Among  the  charters  of  the  Xth  century  are  five'^  which 
mention  Watling  Street,  and  I  believe  I  can  j^oint  out  the 
situation  of  all  the  estates  these  charters  refer  to.     One  of 


9  Hist.  An;;!.  1.  -  Cod.  Dip!.,  Nos.  399,  449,  590,  1099, 

'   Vid.  "yElfrides  and  Guthrumes  Frith"  12"5.     The  last-quoted  Charter  may  be  a 

in  "  The  .\acient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  forgery,  but  if  so,  it  must  be  one  ol  great 

England."  aniiquity. 
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them  was  situated  in  tlic  neiglibourhood  of  Wroxeter,  anotlicr 
in  the  neigboinhood  of  London,  and  the  other  three  in  tlio 
counties  of  ]3edford,  Buckingliam,  and  Northampton.  We 
may  conchidc  therefore  with  tolerable  certainty  that  in  tlie 
Xth  century  the  whole  hne  of  road  from  London  to  Wroxeter 
was  known  as  the  Wathng  Street,  and  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  Confessor's  Laws  must  have  enjoyed  tlie  j>rivilcge  of 
the  King's  Peace.  Whether  the  privilege  extended  beyond 
these  hmits  may  be  open  to  dispute.  Tlie  street  in  Canter- 
bury through  whicli  the  road  from  London  to  Dover  passes 
has  been  known  from  an  early  date  as  the  Watling  Street. 
This,  however,  is  by  no  means  decisive  as  to  the  point  in 
question.  The  street  in  London  which  bears  the  name  of 
Watling  Street  could  have  formed  no  part  of  the  highway, 
at  least  if  we  give  any  credit  to  Higden's  statement,  which 
makes  the  highway  pass  the  river  west  of  Westminster. 
The  London  street  may  have  taken  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  that  travellers  by  the  highway  passed  along 
it  on  entering  the  city ;  and  in  like  manner  persons  travelling 
from  the  North-West  to  Dover  may  have  given  the  name  of 
Watling  Street  to  the  highway  South  of  the  Thames,  on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  merely  a  continuation  of  the  road 
along  which  they  had  been  travelling.  The  ancient  road 
which  runs  from  Wroxeter  through  South  Wales  probably 
received  its  name  of  Watling  Street  for  a  similar  reason, 
viz.,  because  the  traveller  from  London  to  South- Wales 
passed  first  along  the  real  Wathng  Street,  and  then  along 
this  road  to  his  destination. 

Still,  hoW'Over,  Huntingdon  ma}''  not  have  been  mistaken 
in  making  Dover  and  Chester  the  termini  of  the  Watling 
Street.  It  certainly  was  a  prevalent  notion  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Xllth  century  that  each  of  the  Four  Roads  reached 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  phrase  used  in  the  Laws  of  the  Con- 
fessor "  duo  in  longitudinem  regni,  alii  vero  in  latitudinem 
distenduntur ''  may  in  some  measure  have  countenanced  the 
notion  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  had  something 
better  than  a  mere  phrase  of  doubtful  interpretation  to  rest 
upon,  and  that  the  Wathng  Street  at  the  least  did  really 
fulfil  this  condition. 

The  Foss  is  mentioned  in  several  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,^  some  of  which  date  as  early  as  the  Vlllth  century. 

3  Krral.le,  Cod.  Difl.,   Aos.  136,  426,566,  620,643,81". 
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I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  all  the  estates  described 
in  these  charters  can  still  be  pointed  out.  With  one  exception 
all  the  properties  lay  along  the  Foss,  north  of  Bath  and 
within  some  50  or  60  miles  of  that  city.  The  exceptional 
charter  refers  to  an  estate  at  Wellow,  3  miles  south  of  Bath. 
It  is  no  doubt  a  forgery,  but  could  not  have  been  fabricated 
later  than  the  Xllth  century,  and,  therefore,  is  good  autho- 
rity for  our  present  purpose.  To  the  same  century  belongs 
the  charter  which  is  quoted  b}''  Gale,  and  by  which  Henry  I. 
granted  permission  to  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to 
divert  the  "  Chiminum  Fosse  "  so  as  to  make  it  pass  through 
his  town  of  Newark.  We  may  then  reasonably  conclude, 
that  the  whole  of  the  Roman  lioad  between  Ilchester  and 
Lincoln  was  known  as  the  Foss  during  the  Xllth  century, 
and  probably  at  a  much  earlier  period,  and,  therefore,  that 
in  all  likelihood  the  whole  of  the  road  between  these  termini 
Avas  protected  by  the  King's  Peace  during  the  reign  of  the 
Confessor.  If  the  King's  Peace  ran  beyond  Lincoln,  it  may 
have  followed  the  "  High  Street,"  which  stretches  north  from 
Lincoln  to  the  Humber.  South  of  Ilchester  the  Roman 
Road  has  been  very  imperfectly  traced.  It  seems  to  point 
to  Seaton,  which  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  Roman  Mari- 
dunum,  but  it  may  have  turned  westward  and  gone  to 
Exeter  —  a  course  w^hicli  'would  better  agree  with  the 
accounts  left  us  by  Huntingdon  and  Higden.  We  must 
not,  however,  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  phrase  used  by 
these  writers,  "  from  Totness  to  Caithness."  It  was  merely 
a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  the  entire  length  of  the 
island,  and  may  be  found  even  in  Nennius. 

The  IcenJdlde  iceg  is  mentioned  in  several  charters  *  of 
the  Xth  century,  which  appear  to  refer  to  six  different 
estates,  five  of  which  may,  I  think,  be  still  pointed  out 
very  satisfactorily.  They  lie  in  Berkshire,  between  Blew- 
bury  and  Welands  Smithy  ;  and  so  minute  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  boundaries  as  almost  to  enable  us  to  furnish  a 
map  of  the  district,  such  as  it  existed  at  that  early  period. 
The  earliest  mention  of  the  Icknield  Way  north  of  Thames 
which  I  have  met  with  is  furnished  by  "  the  ancient  parch- 
ilient "  belonging  to  the  Heralds'  College,  from  which 
Dugdale    took  his  account   of   the   founding   of   Dunstable 

^Cod.Dipl.  No8. 578, 1080, 11 29,  1151,1172.  The  estate  referred  to  in  No.  1053,  which, 
by  the  bye,  Mr.  Keuiblc  marks  as  subject  to  suspicion,  I  huveuotbeeu  able  to  identify. 
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I'rioiy, — "  locus  auteiii  illc  }iropo  lloiightou,  ubi  Watliiij:;  ct 
Ickiicld  dua3  straUe  rcgia)  conveniuiit,  cxtitit  undiquo  iiLiiio- 
rosus  et  latronibus  sic  replotus,  lit  vix  possit  ibi  legalis 
pcrtransire  quia  per  cosdeiii  iiecai-etur,  aut  iiicuibia  vel 
catalla  perdcrct ;  dictus  autem  domiims  rex  (IIcii.  I.),  ad 
liujusmodi  nialitiam  refra}nandaiu  locum  ilium  circuiiKiuaciuc 
jusscrat  assartari  &c."  ^  Dugdale  lias  not  giveu  us  the  date 
of  his  "  ancient  parchment,"  but  he  would  hardl>'  have  so 
designated  it,  if  it  had  been  of  later  date  than  the  XlVth 
century,  and  to  this  century  in  all  probability  it  belonged, 
in  the  year  1476  w^as  written  a  certain  "letter  testimonial," 
in  w^liich  the  inhabitants  of  several  Bedfordshire  parishes 
"  witnesse  that  tlier  is  oon  crosse  standynge  in  the  fold  of 
Toternho,  the  wliiche  crosse  standeth  in  Ikeneld  Strete  to 
the  whiche  crosse  the  "waye  ledynge  from  Sj)ilmanstroste 
directly  streacheth,"  &c.*'  In  the  XVth  century,  therefore, 
the  trackway  we  are  treating  of  must  have  been  generally 
known  as  the  Icknicld  Street  by  the  people  who  lived  imme- 
diately to  the  north  of  Dunstable,  In  the  time  of  Charles  II. 
the  same  trackway  was  known  in  Oxfordshire  by  the  names 
of  Icknil,  Acknil,  Hackney,  or  Ilackington  Way."  Icknil 
and  Acknil  \\  ay  are  evidently  corruptions  of  Icknield  Way, 
and  Hackney  Way  appears  to  be  a  mere  modification  of 
Acknil  Way,  arising  from  an  attempt  to  give  significance  to 
a  word  otherwise  unmeaning.  The  term  "Ilackington  Way" 
does  not  admit  of  so  easy  an  explanation,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  its  meaning  will  require  at  our  hands  very  careful 
consideration. 

The  name  of  the  highway  is  written  in  our  Anglo-Saxon 
charters,  Icenhilde  weg,  or  Icenildc  wcg  ;  but  the  latter 
mode  of  spelling  the  word  is  found  only  in  late  or  ill-written 
charters.  The  meaning  of  Icenhilde  weg  is  tolerably 
obvious,  llikl,  war,  battle,  forms  in  its  genitive  case  Jnldc, 
and  this  genitive  case  enters  freely  into  composition  ;  thus 
vine  is  a  man,  hildc-rinc,  a  warrior,  Icoth,  a  song,  hUdc-lcofli, 
a  war-song,  Inl,  a  bill,  hUde-hil,  a  battle-axe,  kc.  According  to 
the  analogy  of  these  compounds,  we  obtain  from  ?nY/,  a  way, 
hildcweg,  a  way  fitted  for  military  expeditions — a  highway; 
and  Icon  Idlde-umj  would  be  the  Highway  of  the  Icon,  or 
Iceni,  the  pco})le  into  whose  country  this  trackway  <lirectly 

*  Monasticon,  C,  'J.'iO.  '"  ('linm.  de  nnnbtaple,  vol.  'J,  ji.  702. 

7   I'lott's  Oxfuidbliirc-,  10,  'JJ. 
VOL.   XIV,  R 
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led.  I  have  written  the  words  Icen  hilde-iveg  so  as  to  suit 
the  requirements  of  our  modern  orthography,  but  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscript  I  should  expect  to  find  the  orthography 
Iccuhilde  iveq,  precisely  as  the  w^ords  are  written  in  our 
charters.  I  have  elsewhere  called  the  attention  of  scholars 
to  this  peculiarity  in  the  orthography^  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
manuscripts. 

The  Icknield  Street  proceeds  from  Icklingham,  in  Sufi'olk, 
to  Ickleton,  and  then  crossing  "the  Branditch''  between 
Haydon  and  Foulmire,  proceeds  to  Ickleford.  These  names, 
Icklingham,  Ickleton,  and  Ickleford,  are  in  all  probabihty 
corruptions  of  Iceningham,  Icenton,  and  Icenford — Icening 
being  formed  from  Icen,  by  the  addition  of  the  gentile 
termination  ing.  Icenford  may  indicate  a  ford  which  was 
merely  used  by  the  Icen  in  their  journe3"s  westwards  ;  but 
Icenton,  the  town  or  homestead  of  the  Icen,  must  indicate  a 
place  where  that  people  dwelt,  and  we  may  infer  that  it  lay 
near  the  borders  of  some  other  tribe,  for  the  name  would 
otherwise  be  wantino-  in  sio-nificance.  There  is  o-ood  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  Branditch  was  the  western  limes  of  the 
Iceni,  and  Ickleton  the  first  inhabited  place  within  their 
borders,  which  was  reached  by  the  traveller  in  his  progress 
eastward  along  the  Icknield  Street.  Icening-ham,  the  ham 
or  dwelling  of  the  Icenings,  was  be^^ond  any  reasonable 
doubt  the  capital  of  that  people.  Traces  of  its  importance 
as  a  British  station  are  still  sufficiently  obvious. 

Hence  we  may  understand  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
name  of  Icenton  or  Ickleton  so  often  occurs  alono-  the  course 
of  the  Icknield  Street.  This  village  was  to  the  traveller 
along  the  Icknield  Street  what  Berwick  was  to  the 
Scotchman  in  his  visit  to  England  before  railways  were 
invented  ;  and  we  need  not  feel  surprise  when  we  find  the 
Icknield  Street  called  the  Hacldngton-wa}''  in  Oxfordshire, 
the  Ickleton-way,  or  the  Ickleton-meer  ^  in  Berkshire,  or  the 
Aggleton  Road  in  Dorset.'-^  We  must  not  suppose  that  the 
antiquaries  who  handed  down  to  us  the  information,  or  the 
peasants  from  whom  they  derived  it,  were  aware  of  the  real 
meaning  or  origin  of  these  terms.  The  names  were  no 
doubt  kept  afloat  in  local  tradition  ages  after  the  obscure 
Cambridi^eshire  villao-e,  that  e:ave  rise  to  them,  was 
lorgotten. 

«  Wises  Ant.  of  Berkshire,  [>.  43.  »  Gale's  Essay,  p.  139. 
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A  carious,  but  extremely  rude  luap,  wliicli  jirulesscs  to 
represent  the  courses  of  the  1^'our  Kocads,  is  referred  to  by 
dale.  It  is  fouud  in  one  of  the  Cotton  j\ranuscri])ts  '  which 
ni}'  friend  Mr.  Watts'-  informs  me  is  of  the  XllJth  century, 
and  it  carries  the  Icknield  Street  from  Bury  St.  Ethnunds  to 
Sahsbur}^  As  Bury  lies  on  the  same  river  as  Icklingham, 
and  in  some  sense  niay  be  considered  as  the  modern  rc^jrc- 
sentative  of  the  British  town,  there  was  no  very  great 
mistake  in  making-  it  one  of  the  two  termini.  If  Salisbury, 
that  is  Old  Sannn,  WTre  the  other  terminus,  the  Icknield  way 
most  probably  ran  into  the  llidgeway  before  the  latter 
reached  Avebury,  and  then  proceeded  with  it  across  the 
Avon-valley  to  its  destination,  in  the  track  which  has  Ijeen 
described  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  in  his  Descr.  of  Nortli  Wilt- 
shire, p.  45. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  define 
the  portion  of  this  old  trackway  which  in  the  Xlth  century 
was  protected  by  the  King's  Peace.  The  lloman  lload 
running  from  Old  Sarum  to  Badbury,  is  called  Ackling 
Ditch,  and  west  of  the  Stour  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
thoroughfare  which  the  peasantry  still  point  out  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Icknield  Street,  and  whose  name  of 
Aggleton  Road  occasioned  Gale  so  much  perplexity. 
Stukeley  again  describes  the  Icknield  way  as  bifurcating 
south  of  Thames — one  of  the  branches  running  towards 
Avebury,  and  the  other  in  a  direction  towards  Silchester  ; 
and  I  am  told  by  my  friend  Mr.  Gunner,  that  he  has  seen  a 
charter  (t.  H.  G)  which  describes  an  estate  near  Andover  as 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Icknield  Wa3\^  No  one  can 
suppose  that  in  the  Law^s  of  the  Confessor  tu-o  lines  of  road 
w^re  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Ilikenilde  Strete,  and  as 
it  is  certain  that  in  the  Xth  and  Xlth  centuries  the  name 
of  Icenhilde  Stnet  was  given  to  the  road  which  led  to 
Avebury,  we  must  conclude  it  was  applied  to  the  road 
leading  towards  Silchester  by  mistake,  wdien  in  a  later  age 
such  road  became  the  ordinary  thoroughfare  from  the  East 

1  Nero  ^3.  1 .  ^  It   was   probably  one   of  tlie   dfcds 

2  He  also  informs  me  that  the  account  referred  to  by  Richard  Willis  in  liis  very 
which  Gale  j^ives  of  the  blunders  in  the  unsatisfactory  pajicr  on  tlie  Icknit-ld  Way. 
manuscript  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  "  In  old  deeds  of  lands  in  Andover  border- 
blunders  arc  i-eally  due  to  Gale  himself,  ing  on  this  street,  it  is  called  the  Mickncl 
or  the   person  he  employcnl  to  copy,  and  or  Uecknal  Way."     Arch.  8,  p.  ii^. 

not  to  the  writer  of  the  manuscript. 
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to  Salisbury.  We  have  already  noticed  similar  misapplica- 
tions of  the  name  of  Watling  Street. 

Traces  of  an  ancient  causey  may  still  be  found  alongside 
the  turnpike-road  which  leads  from  London  to  Royston. 
On  reaching  the  chalk-downs  above  the  latter  place,  the 
traveller  sees  the  straight  white  road  descending  into  the 
Fens,  which  stretch  away  to  the  North  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  Some  two  or  three  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  Downs 
the  road  crosses  a  branch  of  the  Cam  at  a  place  called 
Arrington  Bridge.  This  bridge  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
built  on  the  old  ford,  wdiich  gave  name  to  the  Hundred — 
Ermingford  Hundred.  The  village  lies  about  a  mile  from 
the  bridge,  and  a  circle  round  it  of  three  or  four  miles  radius 
would  include  some  of  the  richest  pastures  in  the  county.  In 
Domesday  Book  Arrington  is  written  Erningtune,  and 
Ermingford  Hundred  Erningford  Hundred,  just  as  we  have 
seen  that  Huntingdon  and  Higden  wrote  Erning  Street  for 
Erming  Street.  It  is  obvious,  that  less  action  of  the  organs 
is  required*  in  pronouncing  Erning  than  Erming,  and  the 
greater  facility  of  pronunciation,  no  doubt,  gave  rise  to  the 
corruption.  Facility  would  be  still  further  promoted  by 
dropping  the  n,  and  hence  at  a  later  period  Ernington 
was  changed  into  Arrington.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Arrington  represents  the  Earmingtone  which  Bishop 
Theodred  mentions  in  his  will,^  together  with  other  estates 
in  Cambridgeshire  and  the  adjoining  counties.  Some  place, 
also,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  village  must  represent  the 
Earmingaford  which  Edgar  gave,^  and  the  Erningford  which 
the  Confessor  confirmed  "'  to  the  monks  of  Ely.  The  names  of 
the  villages  which  accompany  the  mention  of  these  places  in 
the  two  charters,  such  as  Shelford,  Triplow,  Melbourne, 
&c.,  leave  us  little  room  for  doubt  either  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  places,  or  as  to  their  locality. 

In  his  account  of  Huntingdonshire,  Camden  tells  us  that 
the  present  North  road  near  Stilton  was  called  Erming 
Street  in  an  ancient  Saxon  charter  ;  and  in  his  account 
of  Cambridgeshire  he  quotes  the  "  Hist.  Eliensis "  as  his 
authority  for  giving  that  name  to  a  part  of  the  same  road  in 
the  latter  county.  Other  writers,  and  among  them  Bentham 
in  his  history  of  Ely  Cathedral,  quote  the  "  Hist.  Eliensis"  to 

^  This  is  seen  most  cleai-ly  when  the  r  is  pronounced  dhtindly. 
s  C.  D.,  No.  957.  6  c.  D.,  No.  97.  ?  c.  D.,  No.  907. 
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tlie  same  effect.  I  liavc,  liowcvcr,  j^lanced  tlirou2;h  tliis 
work  witliout  finding  the  passage  referred  to  ;  and  conse- 
quently tlie  earliest  authority  I  can  cite  for  givinij;  the  name 
of  Erining  Street  to  this  particular  line  of  road  is  the 
passage  from  Huntingdon,  which  has  been  already  quoted."* 

The  name  of  Earmingaford,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
in  its  Anglo-Saxon  integrity,  suggests  that  the  earliest  name 
of  the  Street  was  Earminga  Stra}t,  the  street  of  the  Earmings 
— Earminga  being  the  genitive  case  plural  of  Planning.''  Tlie 
question  then  naturally  arises,  who  were  these  Eai-mings  'i 

Jacob  Grimm  ^  has  speculated  on  the  etymology  of  Erming 
Street.  He  speaks  doubtfully  of  its  connexion  with  Arminins 
and  the  Irmen-sul,  and  seems  to  prefer  the  derivation 
Earminga  street,  the  street  of  the  poor  men,  on  the  perfectly 
gratuitous  supposition,  that  it  was  much  frcfjucnted  by 
pilgrims.  It  cannot  surely  require  much  ingenuity  to 
suggest  a  more  plausible  hypothesis. 

liede  calls  the  men  of  Cambridgeshire  the  Southern 
Girvii.^  Girvii  is  clearl}'  connected  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Gi/rice,  a  fen,  which  is  represented  in  the  Icelandic  by  eorji, 
mire,  fen,  Haldorsen,  in  noticing  this  latter  word,  informs 
us  that  the  Norwegians  call  bog-earth  eorme,  "  per  notissi- 
mam  metathesin  w?  pro /."  Now  Cambridgeshire  was  the 
very  centre  of  the  Danish  settlements  in  this  part  of  England 
during  the  IXth  century.  At  the  close  of  that  century  the 
Northmen  had  burghs  at  Cambridge,  at  Huntingdon,  and  at 
Bedford  ;  and  the  whole  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  was  in  their 
hands.  We  can  understand,  therefore,  how  the  Norse 
phrase  eorme  came  to  be  naturalised  in  Cambridgeshire, 
and  the  men  of  that  shire  to  be  called  Earmings,  i.e.,  the 
men  of  the  Earm,  or  fen-land.  We  find  this  word  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  and  sometimes  in  close  proximity  with  the 

'  Salmon  in  his  "  New  Survey,"  &c.,  would  no  doubt  be  conveyed  by  tbe  com- 
tells  us  that  "  in  the  buttings  and  bound-  pound  Er.rraiiig-Stnot,  hut  not  with  tlio 
ings  of  lauds  in  Thcrfield  (near  Royston)  same  degree  of  precision  ;  ju-.t  as  Aider- 
some  are  said  to  be  near  ihc  Ermine  manbury,  though  synonymous  with,  yet 
Street  ;"  and  also  that  "  a  Roman  way  expresses  its  meaning  less  clearly  than, 
near  Stamford  is  in  the  writings  of  the  Aldermansbury.  It  is  probnbk',  however. 
Monks  called  Ermine  Street,'  &c.  I  pre-  that  Watling  Street  and  Erming  Street  are 
surae  these  "  writings  of  the  monks  "  are  not  the  representatives  of  such  Anplo- 
the  same  as  "the  writings  of  Peterborough  Saxon  compounds,  but  corruptions  of  the 
Abbey,"  which,  according  to  Ilorsley,  Anglo-Saxon  i)hrases  Wieilmga  Strait  and 
"  mention  Herraen  Street."  It  were  to  Earminga  Struut. 
be  wished  these  writers  had  been  more  '  Deutsche  Mythologie,  213. 
particular  in  citing  their  authorities.  -  Hist.  Eccl.,  c.  19. 

'  The  full  significance  of  Erminf/a  Street 
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corresponding  Anglo-Scaxon  word.  Jarrow,  the  monastery 
where  Bede  lived,  is  called  by  Simeon  of  Durham  "  aet 
Gyrwum  " — at  the  fens  ;  and  it  evidently  took  its  name  from 
"  the  Slake,'^  a  low  marshy  tract  which  is  overflowed  by  the 
Tyne  at  high-water,  and  on  the  borders  of  which  it  stands. 
Now,  close  to  the  southern  boundary  of  Bede's  county,  in  a 
low  peninsula  almost  surrounded  by  the  Tees,  stands  the 
town  of  Yarm,  which  has  more  than  once  been  nearly  swept 
away  by  the  river  during  floods.  There  cannot  be  much 
doubt  that  the  name  of  Yarm  is  the  Norwegian  term  corine. 
Such  places  were  often  selected  by  the  Northmen  for  their 
burghs,  and  Yarm  may  probably  have  been  the  site  of  one 
of  these  fortresses. 

The  name  of  Earminga  strset,  the  street  of  the  Earmings  or 
fenmen,  must  have  been  first  given  to  that  portion  of  the 
road  which  bordered  on  the  fens,  and  then  gradually  applied 
to  the  whole  line  of  road  which  was  protected  by  the  King's 
Peace  ;  we  may  conclude  with  tolerable  confidence  that  this 
protection  extended  from  London  to  Lincoln.  If  the  Er- 
ming  Street  passed  beyond  Lincoln,  it  probably  crossed  the 
Foss  "^  and  ran  into  Yorkshire. 

Li  noticing  the  Erming  Street,  Grimm  also  gives  us  his 
notions  on  the  etymology  of  Watling  Street.  As  in  the  XlVth 
and  XVth  centuries  the  Milky  Way  was  called  Watling 
Street,'*  he  seems  inclined  to  look  upon  the  Witlings  as  one 
of  "the  Mythical  Races."  He  afterwards  suggests  tvahol 
"  wandering  "  as  the  root  of  the  word,  and  that  the  Watling 
Street  was  called  the  Wanderer's  Way,  as  the  Erming  Street 
the  Poor  man's  Way,  because  it  was  much  used  by  pilgrims. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Erming 
and  the  Watling  Streets  were  more  frequented  by  pilgrims 
than  any  other  highway  in  the  island — than  the  Foss  and 
the  Tcknield  way,  for  example. 

These  vague  and  mist}'-  speculations  seem  to  have  met  with 
but  little  favour  at  the  hands  of  our  countrymen.^     I  believe 

^  The  Oi'dnance  Maps  assign  the  name  as  Erming  Street  and  Icknield  Street  are 

of  Erminji;  Street  botli  to  tlie  road  that  not  generic,  but   distinctive  names,  these 

leads  from  Lincohi  to  the  Ilumber,  and  triplieities  are  peculiarly  imfortunate. 

also  to  that  which  crosses  the  Trent  ;  and  ■*    The     well-freqviented    thoroughfare 

they  recognise  a  third  Eiming  S'roer  in  which   crossed  the  island,  would  present 

Jeffrey's  lluad  from  Gloucester  to  Win-  an    obvious  analogy  wiili  the  great  arch 

Chester.     They  have  also  no  fewer  than  crowded  wiili  stars  that  stretched  across 

three    Icknield    Streets.      Two    or   three  the  heavens. 

Fosses,  or  two  or  three  Wailing  Streets,  *  Mi'.  Thorpe  refers  to  them,  but  only 

wiight  have  admitted  of  explanation ;  but  as  "  conjectures,"  (Laws  and  I.  of  Engl. 
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the  great  bod}^  of  Englisli  antiquaries  still  cntei-taiii  tlie 
opinion  of  Stukclcy,  according  to  which  WatHng  Street  meant 
tlie  Irishmen's  road — a  meaning  whicli  everyone  will  admit 
to  be  at  least  an  ap[)ropriate  one.  iStukeley  knew  nothing 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  if  he  had  been  asked  to  support  his  ety- 
mology on  philological  grounds,  would  no  doubt  have  been  at 
fault.  ]5ut  it  must,  in  candour,  be  admitted  that  there  is  no 
real  philological  objection  to  his  hypothesis.  The  Welsh  call 
the  Irishmen  (iwjjddd ;  and  this  term,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  adopted  by  our  ancestors,  might  well  have  taken  the 
form  of  wcBtel  in  Anglo-Saxon.  Adding  the  gentile  termina- 
tion in(],  we  get  the  derivative  wcdlwij,  and  WcCtlinga  Strict, 
the  term  which  is  met  with  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  charters, 
would  be  the  street  of  the  A\^a3tlings  or  Irishmen — Wcctlinga 
being  the  genitive  case  plural  of  Waitling. 

But  the  objections  to  this  derivation  on  other  grounds 
appear  to  be  unanswerable.  There  are  several  Watling  Streets 
in  Britain.  One  of  them  runs  through  Delamere  Forest  in 
Cheshire  ;  another  throuo;li  the  Avoodland  districts  of  the 
West-Riding,  the  Elmet  Forest  of  Bede ;  a  third  through 
Northumberland  and  Roxburghshire  towards  Ettrick  l^'orest  ; 
and  lastly  the  Erming  Street  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rockingham  Forest  has  been  called  Watling  Street  both  by 
Leland*'  and  by  others.''  No  one,  it  is  presumed,  will  main- 
tain that  all  these  roads  took  their  name  from  the  Iiishmen 
that  travelled  along  them.  Again,  Verulam,  through  which 
the  Watling  Street  passes,  is  called  by  Bede,^  ajid  also  in  a 
certain  Anglo-Saxon  charter,^  Wsetlinga  coaster,  the  city  of 
the  Wa^tlings  ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  people  who  gave 
this  name  to  the  road  also  gave  it  to  the  Roman  city,  and  it 
is  equally  clear  this  people  were  not  Irishmen.  Wlio  then 
were  these  mysterious  Wsetlings  % 

The  answer,  I  believe,  lies  on  the  surface.  The  Welsh 
term   Gwyddd  was  applied  not  only  to  the  Irish  but  also  to 

Gloss.  Ermhi'j  Street).     Mr.    T.  W^right,  Inventorium  Sepulclirale,  1.  i.  c.  vii. 

however,  adopts  them  wuhout  hesitation  ^   "  Aiicaster     standeili     in    Wafelinn 

and  without  acknowledgment.     "  Of  these  Street,"  &c.   Lei.  i.  30.  Elsewhere  he  calls 

four  roads  one  only,  the  Wsetlinga  Strict,  this  road  Hernien  Street.     Lei.  Itin.  i.  !i'2. 

is    mentioned    in    purely    Anglo-Saxon  7  "  The  continuation  of  the  street  fmni 

writings,  and  on  fhe  name  of  tliat  there  Stilton  is  there  named  Forty-foot  Road, 

canbenodotiht,  orof  itsmythiccharactor.  from     its    breadtji,    and    in    some  m'ljjs 

The  name  of  another  is  eijually  mythic,  Watling  Street,   which  must  he   a  great 

which    is    written    in    the    printed    text  error,"  &c.     Gale's  Essay,  p.  I -4. 

Enninga  Sirete,  and  has  been  corrupted  in  *  Hist.  Eccl.  c.  vii. 

more  modern  times  into  Ei'ining  Street."  ^  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  696. 
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the  ^vild  men  who  hved  in  the  Weald,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  husbandmen  who  cultivated  the  plain. ^  Now  the 
woodlands  through  which  the  Watling  Street  ran  for  some 
30  or  40  miles  after  leaving  London  were  during  the  middle 
ages  notorious  for  the  banditti  that  infested  them,  Mathew 
Paris  tells  us  that  Leofstan  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  in  the  Xlth 
centmy  cut  down  all  the  trees  within  a  certain'  distance  of  the 
liighwa}^  to  enable  the  traveller  the  better  to  provide  against 
the  robbers  that  lay  in  wait  for  him  ;  and  we  have  seen  that 
Henry  the  First  founded  the  town  and  priory  of  Dunstable 
as  a  further  protection  against  their  outrages.  These  broken 
and  desperate  men  must  have  been  the  Watlings  that  gave 
their  name  to  the  Watling  Street ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  to 
their  harbourino-  themselves  in  the  vaults  and  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  old  Roman  town^  that  the  latter  obtained  its  name  of 
Watliug-chester.  It  is  well  known  that  many  otlier  forest- 
tracts  were  infested  with  bands  of  outlaws,  and  we  need 
feel  little  surprise  when  we  find  Watling  Streets  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  several  forests  of  Delamere,  Elmet, 
Ettrick,  and  Rockingham,  Gale  charged  those,  who  con- 
verted a  portion  of  the  Erming  Street  into  a  Watling  Street,^ 
with  committing  "  a  great  error  ; "  but  the  error  really  lay 
at  the  door  of  the  critic,  and  not  of  the  topographer. 

The  name  of  Foss  has  given  rise  to  some  very  strange 
hypotheses.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  road  was  so 
called,  because  it  was  one  of  the  hollow  ways  which  marked 
out  the  lines  of  ancient  British  traffic  ;  but,  in  truth,  the 
Roman  character  of  the  Foss  is  perhaps  more  decided  than 
that  of  any  other  highway  in  the  island.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured by  others,  that  the  road  was  left  incomplete  by  tlie 
Romans,  and  certain  portions  of  it  in  the  north  of  Warwick- 
shire have  been  pointed  out  as  exhibiting  a  fossa  merely, 
without  any  dm'sum  or  ridge.  But  every  one  who  has 
travelled  along  a  Roman  road  knows  that  it  often  exhibits 
the  appearance  of  a  ditch — and  sometimes  for  very  long 
distances — owing  to  the  abstraction  of  the  gravel,  &c.,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  neighbourhood.  I  suspect  the  origin  of 
the  name  does  not  lie  quite  so  near  the  sui^face  as  these 
antiquaries  have  imagined. 

'  Owen  Pugh's  Diet.  Gwyddel.  alontj  the  Wall  afforded  harbourage  to  ihe 

-'  In    like  manner,  during   the  XlVth       border-thieves  of  NoriLumberlaud. 
and  XVih  centuries,  the  deserted  stations  ^  Vid.  p.  113,  u.  '". 
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Kom.in  writers  upon  agi-i culture  <^\\c  the  u.-inic  of  fossa 
not  merely  to  tlio  open,  but  also  to  the  covered  drain.  One 
wiifi  called  the  fossa  ca'ca,  and  the  otiier  the  fossa  pa/nis. 
Now  in  making- a  causey,  the  iirst  thing  the  Romans  did  was 
to  remove  the  surface  soil,  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  a 
fossa  to  receive  the  gravel,  and  other  hard  materials — 

alto 
Ei^cstu  pciiitus  cavare  terras 
]\lox  liaustas  alitor  rcplere  fossas. 

As  the  fossa,  which  served  for  a  covered  drain,  retained 
the  name  when  filled  with  stones  and  brushwood  and 
covered  in  with  soil,  so  I  believe  the  road-maker's 
fossa  kept  its  name,  even  when  it  appeared  as  a 
finished  causey.  I  cannot  quote  any  ancient  authority 
which  distinctly  favours  this  conclusion  ;  but  fossatuni, 
which  by  the  later  Latinists  was  used  as  a  synonym  o^  fossa, 
was  conimonly  employed  in  our  charters  to  denote  a  cause}--, 
from  the  Xlth  to  the  XVtli  century.  The  great  Roman 
road  which  we  call  the  Foss,  appears  to  have  been  termed 
the  fossa  Kar   e^oxvv — t^ic  Causey. 

It  may  be  said,  that  if  the  British  provincials  used  the 
term  fossa  as  a  general  name  for  a  causey,  we  might  expect 
to  find  more  than  one  instance   of  the  word  in  our  English 
topography.     In  fact,  the  county  of  Dorset  does  furnish  us 
with  a  second  instance  of  its  use.     We  read  in  Gale's  Essa}--, 
"  Speed  places  Dorchester  on  the  Fosse,  and  upon  inquiry, 
1  find  that  there  is  a  large  raised  causeway  which  runs 
directly  from  that  town,  ten  miles  together,  to  a  place  called 
Egerton  Hill,  where  the  remains  of  a  lioman  camp  are  to  be 
seen,  called  by  that  name."     The  accuracy  of  Gale's  infor- 
mation on    this    subject    has   been    sometimes    questioned, 
but    it    has    been   confirmed   from  other    sources,   and  is 
sufficient  warrant  for  our  giving   the  name  of  foss  to  the 
road  in   question.     The   scepticism,  however,   of  those  who 
doubted  on   this  matter,   was   not  altogether  unreasonable. 
The  Dorsetshire  foss  was   most  certainly  no   part   of  the 
highway,  to  which  we  have   hitherto  given  the   name,  and 
of  which  certain  antiquaries  considered  it  to   be  the  con- 
tinuation. 

Before  I  conclude   this  paper,  T  wouM  add  a  few  words 
with  respect  to  the  time  when,  and  the  circumstances  under 
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Avliicli  the  Four  Roads  were  constructed.  The  Watling 
Street  and  the  Foss  were  no  doubt  throughout  their  whole 
course  Roman  causeys,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
in  the  Xllth  century  these  magnificent  works  existed  in 
nearl}'-  their  original  state.  I  know  not  from  whence 
Huntingdon  and  Jeffrey  could  have  taken  their  description 
of  these  roads,  unless  it  was  from  personal  observation.  They 
have  now  almost  disappeared  from  the  surface  of  the  island. 
The  work  of  destruction  has  no  doubt  been  going  on  for 
centuries,  but  it  is  the  road-contractors  of  the  last  cen- 
tury to  whom  the  state  of  dilapidation,  in  which  we  now  find 
these  monuments,  is  chiefly  owing. 

That  portion  of  the  Erming  Street  which  lies  between 
London  and  Huntingdon  was  not,  I  believe,  of  Roman  con- 
struction. A  great  Roman  road  leaves  unraistakeable 
evidence  behind  it  that  it  once  existed,  in  the  remains  of 
Roman  stations,  of  Roman  villas,  and  of  Roman  burial- 
grounds  ;  and  none  of  these  remains  have  yet  been  found 
along  that  portion  of  the  Erming  Street  which  lies  south  of 
the  Fens.  But  a  still  sti"onger  argument  against  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  Erming  Street  south  of  Huntingdon,  is  furnished 
by  the  Iters  of  Antoninus.  Three  of  the  Iters  pass  from 
London  to  Lincoln  ;  and  of  these,  two  run  down  the  Watling 
Street  to  the  Foss,  and  then  up  the  Foss  to  Lincoln,  while 
the  third  Iter  proceeds  to  Colchester  and  then  to  Lincoln  by 
way  of  Cambridge  and  Huntingdon.  I  cannot  believe  we 
should  have  had  any  one  of  these  three  iters,  if  a  paved 
road  had  then  existed  leading  directly  from  London  to 
Lincoln. 

The  Erming  Street,  however,  must  certainly  date  from 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  It  must  have  existed  in  the  da^'^s  of 
Edgar,  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the  times  of  Ofta.  We  have 
ample  proof  that,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Hertfordshire 
was  a  well -peopled  district,  and  consequently  that  its  wood- 
lands, which  appear  to  have  been  the  great  impediment  to 
Roman  road-making,  must  in  great  measure  have  dis- 
appeared before  the  labours  of  the  husbandman. 

The  Icknield  Street  has  been  generally,  and  I  believe 
rightly,  considered  as  a  mere  British  trackway.  I  have 
looked  for  traces  of  an  artificial  road  along  its  course,  but 
have  not  found  them.  The  word  street  must  not  mislead  us, 
for  it  was  certainly  used,  at  least  in  the  south  of  England, 
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with  great  laxity  of  meaniiifi;.  In  our  charters  the  road  is 
generally  styled  a  way — Iccnhilde  ivccj,  —  though  in  one 
charter  it  is  called  a  street.'*  It  may  possibly  have  been 
gravelled  and  paved  for  short  distances,  to  meet  the  retjuire- 
nients  of  particular  localities. 

The  Bishop  of  Cloync's  description  of  the  Ickniehl  Street 
some  fifty  years  ago,  will  give  the  reader  on  the  wliole  a  not 
unfair  notion  of  its  general  appearance  even  at  the  present 
day.  lie  tells  us  it  enters  Cambridgeshire  "  near  New- 
market, and  keeping  by  the  hilly  grounds  to  the  east  of  the 
present  turnpike-road,  bears  directly  for  Ickleton,  &c.  It 
goes  through  Ickleton  and  by  Ickleton  Grange  over  Fulmere 
field  to  lloyston,  where  it  crosses  the  Ermine  Street,  and 
keeps  straight  by  the  chalky  hills  to  Baldock  and  Dunstaple. 
In  some  parts  of  the  line  here  described,  especially  over 
Fulmere  field,  from  frequent  ploughings  and  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  numerous  field  roads  it  is  not  easy  to  follow 
it,  but  in  much  of  its  way  over  the  heath  near  Newmarket, 
on  the  hill  south-west  of  Ickleton  and  on  the  downs  to  the 
east  and  west  of  Royston,  the  marks  of  its  course  are  so 
evident  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  a  road  of  considerable 
antiquity  and  importance  must  have  proceeded  in  that 
direction."  ^ 

I  know  no  part  of  England — and  I  am  well-acquainted 
with  its  bye-ways — where  so  much  of  genuine  legend  still 
lingers  among  the  peasantry  as  along  the  course  of  the 
Icknield  Street.  Plott  represents  the  road  as  almost  deserted 
even  in  his  day,  yet  your  guide  will  talk  of  tlie  long-lines  of 
pack-horses  that  once  frequented  the  "  Ickley  way,"  as  if 
they  were  things  of  yesterday  ;  and  a  farmer  in  the  Vale  of 

■•  C.  D.,  No.  1129.  the  Icknield  Street  to  Cambridge.  Not  a 
*  Lyson's  Cambridgeshire,  p.  44.  I  single  argument  is  adduced  to  justify 
quote  Bishop  Bennett's  testimony  to  the  tliis  departure  from  received  (.|>iiii()n; 
course  of  the  Icknield  Street  in  this  par-  and  when  we  find  Mr.  Wright  carrying 
ticular  district,  as  an  answer  to  some  novel  the  Enning  Street  also  to  Cambridge, 
views  which  have  been  lately  published  and  the  W^atling  Street  to  Shrewsbury  ; 
on  the  subject,  thouuh  I  believe  no  differ-  when  we  find  him  assening  that  this 
ence  of  oiiiniou  exists,  or  ever  did  exist,  name  of  Wdl/iti;/  Stictt  was  ilie  only 
among  well-informed  antiquaries  as  to  the  one  of  the  four  known  to  the  Anglo- 
matter  in  question.  Saxon,  and  that  tlie  term  Fosne  is  "  un- 
In  his  recent  work,  entitled  the  In-  doubtedly  "  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,  the 
vemorium  Sepulchrale,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  reader  will  probai.ly  agree  with  nie  in  liie 
has  inserted  an  essay  written  by  his  friend  conchision,  that  any  furilur  notice  ot  Mr. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  which  treats  inter  Wright's  speculations  on  these  subjects  is 
alia  of  the  Four  Roads.  In  the  map  uucalled  fur. 
prefixed  to  the  Essay,  Mr.  Wright  cai-ries 
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Aylesbury  told  me,  as  be  was  pointing  out  tbe  course  of  tbe 
Icknield  Street  along  tbe  sides  of  tbe  Cbiltern,  tbat  in  tbe 
popisb  times  tbey  used  to  go  on  pilgrimage  along  it  from 
Oxford  to  Cambridge.  Tbe  story  admits  of  an  eas}^  expla- 
nation. Tbe  Icknield  way  was  no  doubt  tbe  great  road  for 
pilgrimages  from  tbe  west  of  England  to  tbe  "  Martyr's 
sbrine  "  at  Bury,  and  as  it  passed  some  ten  iniles  soutb  of 
Oxford,  and  about  tbe  same  distance  soutb  of  Cambridge, 
tbese  familiar  names  were  seized  upon  in  order  to  give  sbape 
and  locality  to  tbe  story. 

Tbere  is  sometbing  in  tbe  deserted  aspect  of  tbis  old 
trackway  wbicb  is  very  fascinating  to  tbe  antiquary  ;  wbile 
tbe  boundless  views  wbicb,  tbrougbout  its  wbole  course,  open 
to  tbe  west  and  nortb,  and  its  long  stretcbes  of  springy  turf- 
land,  wbicb  even  tbe  agricultural  cbanges  of  tbe  last  ten 
3'ears  bave  not  wbolly  obliterated,  are  accompaniments  tbat 
will  no  doubt  be  more  generally  appreciated.  Tbe  absence 
of  ancient  towns  along  its  course  bas  been  often  noticed. 
At  tbree  points,  indeed,  wbere  it  is  crossed  by  ancient  roads, 
we  find  Royston,  Baldock,  and  Dunstaple,  but  of  tbese  tbe 
first  and  last  date  only  from  tbe  twelftb  century.  Tbe 
want  of  Roman  remains,  bowever,  is  amply  compensated  for 
by  tbe  many  objects,  mostly  of  Britisb  antiquity,  wbicb 
crowd  upon  us  as  we  journey  westward — by  tbe  tumuli  and 
tbe  "  camps,'"'  wbicb  sbow  tbemselves  on  our  right  band  and 
on  our  left — by  tbe  six  gigantic  eartbworks  wbicb,  in  tbe 
interval  of  eigbty  miles,  between  the  borders  of  Suffolk  and 
tbe  Thames,  were  raised  at  widel}^  distant  periods  to  bar 
progress  along  this  now  deserted  thoroughfare — by  the  White 
Cross  which  rises  over  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  and  tbe  still 
more  ancient  White  Horse  tbat  looks  down  upon  the  Vale  of 
Wantage.  When  it  is  remembered  tbat  in  its  probable 
course  westward,  the  Icknield  Street  passes  by  "  Wayland's 
Smithy,"  and  the  m^^sterious  Avebur}^  and  that  it  crosses 
tbe  Wansdyke  in  its  progress  towards  Stonehenge  and  Old 
Sarum,  it  will  be  conceded,  that  no  line  of  country  of  the 
same  extent  in  Britain,  can  show  objects  of  greater  interest 
to  the  antiquary  and — why  may  we  not  add  the  more 
dignified  name  'i — to  the  historian. 
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It  is  well  known  to  the  readers  of  tlie  Codex  Dij)loniaticus 
yEvi  Saxonici,  with  what  an  extraordinary  richness  of  detail, 
the  boundaries  of  the  estates  conveyed  are  defined  and 
recorded.  It  is  this  pecuharity  of  the  Ani^lo-Saxon  custom 
which  renders  the  collection  of  such  general  interest  and 
value,  for  we  look  in  vain  for  anything  at  all  resembling  it, 
in  the  Charters  of  the  other  Teutonic  populations.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  we  have  derived  from  the  boundaries 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  more  important  information 
respecting  the  relations  of  the  various  classes,  the  modes  of 
culture,  the  political  and  municipal  divisions  of  the  countr}-, 
than  from  all  other  sources  of  information  combined  ;  or  that, 
without  them,  we  should  have  remained  in  entire  ignorance 
of  many  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  social  life. 

It  is  probable  that  when  an  estate  was  granted  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  it  was  designated  in  the  grant  itself 
merely  by  its  name  and  extent,  that  is,  the  number  of  hides 
of  land  which  it  contained.  The  document  duly  attested 
was  then  delivered  to  the  grantee,  whose  business  it  was  to 
have  the  boundaries  of  his  property  legally  ascertained  upon 
the  spot  ;  at  early  periods,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
that  both  the  grantor  divested  himself  of  his  ownership,  and 
transferred  this  to  his  grantee,  by  certain  ceremonies  and 
symbolical  acts,  which  may  have  formed  part  of  a  primicval 
ritual.  Traces  of  this  custom  long  survived  all  over  Europe 
in  the  various  forms  of  what  we  technically  term  Livery  of 
Seisin,  Liberatio  Saisinse,  Legalis  Traditio,  and  Invcstitura, 
or  by  whatever  other  name  legists  may  have  chosen  to 
denote  the  solemn  act  of  alienating  and  acquiring.  But 
beyond  the  mere  act  of  the  transfer,  there  still  lay  something 
to  be  done.  It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
estate  was  which  had  changed  hands,  and  what  precise 
amount  of  land  was  intended  in  the  conveyance.      Tins  was 
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done  by  a  regular  perambulation  of  the  boundaries,  which, 
in  times  when  writing  had  become  common,  were  duly 
written  down,  and  often,  though  not  always,  appended  to  the 
body  of  the  grant  itself,  or  inserted  in  a  blank  space  left 
purposely  to  receive  them.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  till  the 
art  of  writing  did  become  general,  the  depositaries  of  the 
knowledge  wdiere  the  boundaries  ran  could  'only  be  the 
voisnetum  or  neighbourhood,  upon  whose  verdict,  in  case  of 
dispute,  the  ultimate  decision  must  depend.  And  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  marks  by  which  tlieir  decision  was  to  be 
guided  must  be  such  as  from  their  own  nature  offered  the 
greatest  conditions  and  chances  of  permanence.  The  natural 
divisions  of  the  country  are  therefore  those  which  most 
frequently  served  this  purpose.  The  hills  and  forests,  the 
watercourses,  marshes,  springs  and  moors,  were  the  true  and 
proper  boundary-marks  :  and  as  the  language  of  a  simple 
people,  living  upon  the  land,  is  always  extremely  rich  in  fine 
distinctions  of  names  for  all  the  natural  features  of  a  district, 
there  w^as  not  the  slightest  fear  of  confusion  arising  in  a 
limitation  or  boundary  defined  by  such  features. 

We  have  no  record  at  what  period  the  divisions  of  estates 
w^ere  first  settled,  but  it  must  have  been  a  very  early  one,  and 
dates  in  all  probability  from  the  very  first  occupation  of  the 
country,  at  all  events  from  a  time  anterior  to  the  introduction 
of  Christianity.  But  once  settled,  they  remained  unchanged. 
I  cannot  imagine  the  dismemberment  of  an  estate  ;  it  must 
have  been  granted  entire,  with  all  its  boundaries,  or  not  at 
all.  The  only  possible  exception  which  I  can  believe  this 
rule  to  have  had,  was  where  a  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
quality  of  the  land  ;  where,  for  example,  a  land-owner,  being 
a  better  farmer  than  his  neighbours,  had  essarted  some  of 
his  own  forest,  and  turned  barren  land  into  arable,  a  case, 
which  from  the  want  of  markets  for  produce,  was  probably 
of  rare  occurrence.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  may 
possibly  have  had  the  power  of  separating  such  portions  of 
reclaimed  land  from  his  estate.  And  this  we  should  naturally 
expect,  because  the  Hide,  really  consisting  of  arable  land 
alone,  the  new  arable  would  be  over  and  above  the  proper 
legal  measure  of  the  original  estate  :  so  that,  in  truth,  the 
exception  is  rather  apparent  than  real.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  rights  in  the  Forest  were  for 
the  most  part  public  and  general,  and  that  any  opportunity 
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of  cssarting  or  rcclaiuiing  laud  must  have  becu  extrcuicly 
rare.  The  estates  themselves  did  therefore  not  vary,  and 
their  bouudai'ics  remained  the  same,  through  successive 
generations  of  possessors,  being  throughout  all  periods  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  public  law,  and  the  conscience  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  no  rare  thing  to  find  an  estate  or  manor 
in  the  Xlth  century  described  by  the  selfsame  boimdaries  ;i.s 
occur  in  a  grant  of  the  Vllltli  or  IXth.  rermanence  is 
indeed  pre-eminently  the  character  of  our  landed  estate  : 
the  holders  change,  as  from  age  to  age  the  will  of  God  and 
the  accidents  of  social  life  may  determine,  but  the  land 
divisions  are  themselves  almost  as  permanent  as  the  natural 
features  by  which  they  are  defined.  J\Iany  a  manor  may 
even  at  this  day  be  described  with  the  utmost  accuracy,  by 
means  of  the  boundaries  given  in  a  grant  of  Aelfrcd  or 
Eiidgar.  And  very  striking  is  the  way  in  which  the  names 
originally  given  to  little  hills  and  brooks,  yet  survive  ;  often 
unknown  to  the  owners  of  estates  themselves,  but  sacred  in 
the  memory  of  the  sui'rounding  peasantry,  or  the  labourer 
that  tills  the  soil.  I  have  more  than  once  walked,  ridden, 
or  rowed,  as  land  and  stream  required,  round  the  liounds  of 
Anglo-Saxon  estates,  and  have  learnt  with  astonishment  that 
the  names  recorded  in  my  charter  were  those  still  used  by 
the  woodcutter,  or  the  shepherd,  of  the  neighbourhood. 

But  even  into  this  general  prevalence  of  a  conservative 
system,  the  element  of  change  will  intrude  itself  It  is  a 
necessary  corollary  of  man's  own  nature,  and  it  would  be  as 
little  desirable  as  possible  to  exclude  it.  By  the  side  of  the 
permanent  marks,  there  will  be  found  accidental  and  trans- 
itory ones  also  :  by  the  side  of  God's  work,  the  works  also  of 
man.  The  hills  and  springs,  the  rocks  and  forests  still  are 
there,  and  will  remain  ;  but  to  them  have  come  the  path  or 
stile,  the  bridge,  the  quarry,  the  hedge,  the  d\vclling-]ilace 
of  the  settler  and  his  family.  These  do  not  alter  the  ancient 
boundary,  but  they  may  serve  to  render  it  more  distinct  and 
definite.  Still  they  convey  no  assm-ance  of  perpetuity  :  the 
path  may  be  diverted,  the  quarry  filled  up,  the  bridge  carried 
away  by  the  stream,  the  dwelling  or  the  hedge  burnt  down 
or  rooted  up  :  and  then  we  must  return  to  the  hill  and  the 
moor  again. 

There  is  a  third  class,  however,  of  memorials  which  an 
early  age  affectionately  invests  with  the  character  of  per- 
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mauence — its  graves.  The  work  of  man  indeed,  but  intended 
to  be  his  eternal  home,  when,  after  his  long  da3^s  of  vrork,  he 
folds  his  hands  and  betakes  himself  to  his  rest.  To  disturb 
this  abode  is  sacrilege,  against  which  his  criminal  jurispru- 
dence directs  its  severest  censures.  He  casts  out  from  all 
human  intercourse  the  unfeehng  and  irreverent  spoiler  that 
would  disturb  the  ashes  of  the  departed  ;  little  dreaming 
that  a  day  will  come  when  the  daring  hand  of  science — more 
ruthless  than  even  avarice  or  hatred — will  la}"  bare  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  his  tomb,  and  the  e^'e  of  curious  gazers 
will  feed  on  all  his  cherished  mysteries.  And  having  thus, 
as  he  fondl}"  hoped,  provided  for  the  sanctity  of  his  last 
resting-place,  by  the  severest  enactments  of  his  criminal 
code,  and  the  most  earnest  sanctions  of  religion,  he  believed 
his  tumulus  also  invested  with  a  character  of  inviolability, 
which  gave  to  it  the  permanence  of  the  eternal  hills  them- 
selves. Accustomed  to  a  free  life  among  the  beautiful 
features  of  nature,  he  would  not  be  separated  fi'om  them  in 
death.  It  was  his  wish  that  his  bones  should  lie  b}"  the  side 
of  the  stream,  or  on  the  summ.it  of  the  rocks  that  overlooked 
the  ocean  which  he  had  traversed  ;  or  he  loved  to  lie  in  the 
shade  of  the  deep  forests,  or  on  the  glorious  uplands  that 
commanded  the  level  country  ;  nor  was  it  till  long  after 
Christianit}"  had  made  him  acquainted  with  other  motives 
and  higher  hopes,  till  the  exigences  of  increasing  population 
made  new  modes  of  disposing  of  the  dead  necessary,  and  till 
the  clergy  discovered  a  source  of  power  and  profit  in  taking 
possession  of  the  ceremonies  of  interment,  that  regular 
churcli3'ards  attached  to  the  consecrated  building  became 
possible.  And  even  then  it  was  long  before  they  became 
common,  and  the  people  learnt  to  heap  their  dead  in  an 
indiscriminate  place  of  sepulture.  It  is  probable  that  this 
great  change,  which  marks  so  marvellous  an  alteration  in  the 
moral  being  of  a  race,  did  not  take  place  in  this  country 
much  before  the  end  of  the  IXth  centur}'" :  among  the 
Franks,  deeply  influenced  b}'-  the  tracUtions  of  Roman  civi- 
lisation, there  are  traces  of  it  as  early  as  the  close  of  the 
Vlllth  century  ;  but  the  best  authorities  have  decided  that 
even  among  them  the  custom  of  bur3ang  after  our  present 
fashion  was  not  universal  till  the  Xth.  At  earlier  periods 
than  these  nothing  was  more  common  than  solitary  burial 
under  a  mound  or  tumulus  upon  the  uncultivated  ground 
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uliicli  separated  the  possessions  of  different  communities  or 
even  individual  settlers,  and  consequently  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  such  funeral  tumuli  referred  to  as  me- 
morial marks  in  the  boundaries  of  Anglo-Saxon  estates. 
Considerably  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  instances  of 
this- custom  maybe  found  in  the  published  volumes  of  the 
••  Codex  Diplomaticus." 

In  continuing  the  S3^stenlatic  observations  upon  pi-ima}val 
interments,  ^vl^ich  I  commenced  last  session,  1  think  it  well 
worth  ^YhiIe  to  direct  your  attention  to  several  of  these  in- 
stances. They  Avill  be  found  to  lead  to  man}'-  conclusions  of 
impoi'tance,  and  to  some  very  interesting  and  unex2:>ected 
i-esults. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  general  expression,  in  other 
Avords,  with  that  which  mercl}^  mentions  the  mound  or  burial 
place,  without  any  special  definition  of  the  person  to  whom  it 
belonged.  In  this  case  we  are  usually  told  that  the  boundary 
runs  oS  cione  luueienan  byrigels,  to  the  heathen  hurial-plnce  ; 
or  oiS  -Sa  haeSenan  byrigelsas,  in  the  plural,  to  the  heathen 
burial-places ;  wdiere,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  a  mound 
or  mounds  are  intended,  inasmuch  as  the  prima3val  stone 
structures,  which  we  call  cromlechs,  dolmens,  or  stone  kists, 
are  obviously  alluded  to  under  a  totall}"  different  name.  It  is 
evident  that  this  denomination  could  only  have  been  intro- 
duced after  Christianity  had  become  generally  established, 
as,  indeed,  writing  itself  could  not  have  been  in  common  use, 
if  used  at  all,  before  that  period.  The  instances  in  which 
this  form  occurs  are  Nos.  123,  209,  263,  354,  399,  402,  441, 
467,  479,  482,  487,  522,  526,  571,  595,  632,  736,  783, 
1038,  1053,  1056,  1094,  1096,  1103,  1110,  1115,  1122, 
1148,  1151,  1154,  1156,  1178,  1183,  1184,  1202,  1214, 
1221,  1229,  1230,  1299,  1357,  1358,  1368. 

A  perfectly  similar  expression  is  5a  hastiene  byrgenne,  or 
in  the  plural  byrgenna,  where  the  feminine  substantive, 
b^^rgen,  is  used  instead  of  the  masculine  l)3'rgcls.  I  have 
only  to  observe  on  these  words,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
byrgian  is  not  restricted  in  its  sense  to  what  we  call  burial, 
in  respect  to  the  dead,  but  has  the  more  extended  meaning 
of  coverinrj,  as  wo  can  say,  to  btinj  money,  to  bury  in  oblivion. 
It  does  not  in  the  least  exclude  the  idea  of  cremation,  but 
only  assumes  that  whatevci-  is  deposited  is  covered  up  or 
hidden.     In   this  it   answers  strictly   to   the  IjViiin  sepelirc, 
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which  is  appUcd  to  the  uni  containing  ashes,  quite  as  well  as 
to  the  deposit  of  the  unburnt  body.  Bjrgen  is  also,  perhaps, 
a  dialectical  variation,  and  occurs  comparatively  seldom. 

]\lore  interesting,  perhaps,  is  the  expression  berrh  or 
barrow,  which  occurs  coupled  with  the  same  adjective.  A 
boundary  runs  on  5a  haecSen  beorgas,  and  thence  again,  at 
a  further  point  of  the  line,  on  Sa  haeJSenan  bjTgeua,  i.  e.  on 

the  heathen  barroivs on  the  heathen  burial-places. 

Cod.  Dip.,  No.  1299.  Again,  on  hseSene  beorge.  Cod.  Dip., 
No,  1358.  13eorh(m)  itself  is  etymologically  connected  Avith 
beorgan,  to  cover,  and  denotes  any  rising  ground  or  hill, 
natural  or  artificial.  The  adjective  with  which  it  is  united 
in  these  passages  shows,  however,  w^hat  description  of  mound 
or  hill  was  intended.  They  were  emphatically  funeral  bar- 
rows, and  funeral  barrows  of  the  heathen. 

Although  the  word  lil(jew(m),  stiil  called  low  in  some  parts 
of  England,  may  have  a  more  general  sense  of  hill,  or  a  slight 
rise  in  the  surface  of  the  soil,  3^et  its  usual  and  proper  mean- 
ing is  also  that  of  a  barrow  for  sepulchral  purposes.  In  the 
boundary  of  Linchlade,  in  Budkinghamshire,  the  line  is  drawn 
of  Sam  treowe  andlang  strsete  on  JSone  midlestan  hlanve  ;  of 
■Sam  hlcewe  andlang  straete  to  seofon  hlcewan;  of  seofon  hloewau 
to  ^am  auum  hlcewe,  i.  e.,  from  the  tree  to  the  midmost  low, 
along  the  street ;  from  the  low  along  the  street  to  the  seven 
loivs ;  from  the  seven  loivs  to  the  solitary  low.  Cod.  Dip.,  No. 
12.57.  It  is  very  evident  that  this  is  a  group  of  barrows, 
not  by  any  means  a  set  of  natural  hills,  especially  as  they  lie 
upon  the  side  of  a  road  or  w\ay.  And  it  is  further  to  be  ob- 
served, that,  as  in  Anglo-Saxon  straet  mostly  denotes  a  paved 
or  Roman  road,  it  is  quite  possible  that  these  may  have  been 
Roman  barrows,  the  Romans  generally  raising  their  tombs 
beside  their  causeways.  However,  it  is  also  to  be  observed, 
that  we  are  not  distinctly  told  whether  these  lows  or  barrows 
were  heathen  or  not.  However,  it  a])pears  to  me  that  by 
far  the  most  important  cases  are  those  where  the  burial-place, 
barrow,  or  low  is  identified  as  that  of  a  particular  person  ; 
and  these  are  by  no  means  rare.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
them  : — 

.^Ifstaues  byrigels.  Cod.  Dip.   136S.      Here  also  the  liac  nms  on  to 

licatheii  buiiul-placc. 
Boahliildc  byrgels.  Cod.  Dip.  105G,  further  on  to  heathen  burial-place. 
Byruhcardea  byrigels.   Cod.  Dip.  (uupub.  A.D.   693.) 
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Ealhstancs  byrigcis,    nnd    thon  nndlang   Ptra'to,    alciif^    tlic    direct    or 

paved    rond.      Cod.   Dip.  280. 
Ealldicrcs  byrgcls.    Cod.  Dip.   1184.      Tliis  is  dcscriliod  as  hoinp;  upon 

tlio    Iliicgwcg    or   Ridgcway,  conscfiucntly  a    path  or  rond    nm- 

uiiig  along  tlic  top  of  a  lino  of  IiiIIh. 
TTocos  byrgcls.      Coil.    Dip.    12CG. 
Scottan  Iturgels.      Cod.  Dip.  G7.3. 

Strcngcs  byrgcls.      Cod.  Dip.  203,  and  (lien  to  the  licailien  luirial. 
Tatcnianncs  byrgcls.      Cod.   Dip.   1250. 
Wures  byrgcls.     Cod.  Dip.  592. 

One  more  instance,  which  I  hnvc  intentionally  reserved  for 
the  last,  and  I  shall  leave  this  question  of  words  compounded 
with  byrgels.  It  is,  I  assure  you,  a  most  remarkable  one,  on 
many  accounts.  A  charter  of  the  year  97G  (Cod.  Dip.  .on.O), 
lias  this  entry  in  its  boundary  :  "  Sonon  forJS  on  ^a  mearce 
6  Beonotlcage  gema>re  :  swa  on  Sone  h;6Scnan  byrgels  : 
Sonan  west  on  -Sa  mearce  -Sccr  iElfstan  lis  on  ha'-JSenan 
byrgels  :  i.e.,  thenceforth  on  the  mark  to  the  hounds  of  Bentlei/-. 
(ind  so  to  the  heathen  burial  place ;  tJience  to  the  rcest  on  the 
mark,  ivhere  /Elfstdn  lieth,  on  the  heathen  burial  place.  Tn 
reviewing  this  short  list,  we  are  struck  with  several  circum- 
stances. It  appears  to  me  that  where  the  name  of  a  person 
occurs,  as  for  example,  Beahhilde  byrgels,  followed  by  the 
notice  of  a  heathen  burial-place,  that  the  first  must  be  tnken 
distinctively  not  to  be  a  heathen  burial-place — i.e.,  that  the 
lady  named  was  a  Christian.  This  occurs  in  four  of  the 
eleven  cases  I  have  cited ;  and  it  is  most  particularly 
instanced  in  the  case  of  yElfstan,  who  was  buried  in  the 
heathen  burial-place  itself  The  very  way  in  which  this  is 
mentioned  obviously  implies  that  iKlfstan  himself  was  not  a 
heathen  ;  and  it  seems  also  to  show,  that,  in  97G,  this,  which 
was  once  a  common  case  enough,  was  becoming  a  matter  of 
special  observation.  The  earliest  Christians  buried,  l)eyond 
a  doubt,  where  the  earliest  Pagans  had  deposited  the  burnt 
remains  of  their  dead.  They  still  desired  to  rest  among 
those  whom  they  had  loved,  or  from  whom  they  were 
sprung ;  but  in  the  Xth  century,  very  new  notions  had  be- 
come prevalent,  and  new  habits  were  becoming  established. 

Another  point  which  seems  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  with 
one,  or  perhaps  two  exceptions,  the  names  of  the  persons 
themselves  ai-e  of  a  very  common  and  every-day  character, 
and  have  no  trace  of  the  archaic  or  mythic  about  them. 
Beahhild,  Byrnheard,  and  iElfstan,  are  spoken   (.("as  if  they 
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were  persons  whom  every  one  had  known  famiharly.     Hoce, 
it  is  true,  is  the  name  of  a  really  m^^thical  personage,  pro- 
bably the  Jieros  cpontjmus  of  the  Frisian  tribe,  the  founder  of 
the    Hocings,    and  a   progenitor  of    the   imperial   race    of 
Charlemagne.     He  figures  in  Beowulf,  and  the  accomit  of  his 
cremation  and  exequies  is  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as  well 
as  picturesque  and  poetical  passages  in  that  fine  poem.  But 
it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  Hoce  whose  burial-place  is 
here  mentioned,  is  the  mythical  hero  :    the  name  might  very 
possibly  have  been  borne  by  a  man,  and  one  of  no  very 
transcendant  antiquity.     The  genitive  Hoces  does  not  leave 
us  without  difficulties ;    in  short,  the  nominative  may  have 
been  Hoc,  quite  as  well  as  Hoce,  and  even  to  this  day  our 
]\[r.  Hooks  and  Hookeys  exist,  without  any  suspicion  of  their 
being   the  progenitors   and   "  representative   men "   of  the 
Chauci.     Nevertheless,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  the  well- 
known  episode  of  Hoces  burial  in   Beowulf,  as  well  as  the 
occurrence  of  the  name,  hereafter  to  be  further  noticed,  are 
strong  justifications  for  any  one  who  inclines  to  the  other 
view  of  the  case,  and  sees  in-  Hoces  burgels  a  record  of  the 
mythical  hero.     I  am  myself  quite  as  willing  to  accept  the 
one  as  the  other  alternative.     What  I  lose  on  the  one  hand, 
I  gain  on  the  other,  for  the  mythology.     All  I  regret  is,  that 
I  cannot  show  one  view  to  be  decidedly  true.  With  Tateman 
the  case  is  also  far  from  clear  :  it  is  unquestionably  true  that 
Herteitr  is  a  name  of  the  supreme  god  Woden  (0'|nnn)  ; 
that  Itrmon  is  so  also  :    that  the  additions  Tata  (m)   and 
Tate  (f),   denote  gentleness,    kindness,    and   tenderness  of 
disposition,  and   hence  stand  in   near  relation  to  Itr,  wdiicli 
enters  into  the  composition  of  one  name  of  the  supreme 
being  ;    but  we  have  the  strongest  historical  evidence  that, 
even  on  this  very  account,  T^'ite  was  not  an  unusual  bye- 
name  of  young   ladies ;    and  I  am  obliged,   therefore,    to 
conclude  that  Tatemannes  byrgels  is  not  the  burial-place  of 
a  god,  but  of  some  Anglo-Saxon  iElfric  or  Eiidwine,  whose 
kindliness  of  disposition  had  won  from  his  comrades  that 
endearing  substitute  for  his  baptismal  name. 

A  last  philological  remark  may  be  allowed  me.  Where 
the  name  of  a  person  is  mentioned,  the  burial  place,  byrgels, 
is  invariably  in  the  singular.  Where  no  name  of  a  person  is 
mentioned,  the  burial-places  are  mostly  in  the  plural  :  there 
are  several  of  them.     Byrgelsas  arc  manij  graves,  not  one 
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Ifrnri' :  if  you  please  so  to  call  it,  a  churchi/ard :  byrgcls  is 
not  a,  t'/iurc!u/(U'd,  but  a  f/rarc ;  and  as  ;Li;ravcs,  to  1)0  boundary 
marks,  must  be  something  apart  from,  and  distinguished 
from  other  graves,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  persons  mentioned  in  this  connection  were 
buried  under  conspicuous  barrows,  and  such  as  from  their 
size  and  form  were  qualified  to  serve  as  landmarks  to  their 
own  or  a  future  generation.  Nor  let  it  be  argued  that  the 
erection  of  a  mound  of  this  nature  was  inconsistent  with  the 
practices  of  Christians.  We  have  positive  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  for  Gregory  of  Tours  informs  us,  that  in  G7:3, 
Ebroin,  ]\[ayor  of  the  Palace,  wishing  to  have  it  believed  that 
Bishop  Leodegar,  the  head  of  the  Opposition,  was  dead, 
seized,  and  confined  him  in  a  secret  place,  spread  a  report 
that  he  was  drowned,  and  raised  a  tumulus  over  his  supposed 
grave,  so  that  all  who  had  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see,  as 
the  author  observes,  believed  the  report  to  be  true.  Indeed, 
any  one  who  desires  the  same  sort  of  evidence,  has  only  to 
visit  the  barrows  of  Gorm  the  elder,  and  Thyra  Dannebad, 
at  Gilja,  which  Haralldr  Blatand,  their  son,  raised  in  their 
honour,  in  the  Xth  century.  If  he  stands  on  Thyra's  mound, 
uid  looks  over  in  a  direct  line  to  Gorms,  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  distant  from  it,  he  will  not  see  the  spire  of  the  little 
church  which  lies  between  them.  The  mounds  of  this 
christian  king  are  higher  than  the  steeple  !  In  short, 
I  suspect  that  great  tumuli  continued  to  distinguish  the  rich 
and  powerful,  till  the  fashion  of  stone  monuments  in  the 
churches  themselves  rendered  it  harofjKe  and  rococo.  The 
Devil,  we  know,  might  visit  a  mound,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  savoured  of  heathendom  ;  but  he  has  a  proverbial 
aversion  to  holy  water,  and  that  he  was  sure  to  find  within 
the  walls  of  a  church.  Let  us  be  grateful  that  this  antipathy 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  giving  us  those  extpiisite 
specimens  of  media}val  art,  the  altar  tombs  and  brasses.  In 
those  days,  however,  as  in  ours,  I  presume  the  "  Canaille 
chretienne  "  were  compelled  by  circumstances  to  conform  to 
the  more  christian,  though  less  artistic  doctrine  of  the  equahty 
of  all  men  in  death. 

The  occurrence  of  a  proper  name  in  connection  with  Bcorh, 
is  much  more  frequent  than  with  Byrgels.  I  find  the 
following  recorded  : — 

iElfrcdcs  bcorh.  Cod.  Dip.  1276,    I     M  Sclwoldcs  bcorli.  Cod.  DIi'.  1 1 2 1 . 
1277. 
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Bennan  beorli.     Cod.  Dip.  1159.       j      Lidgcardcs     booih.     Cod.     Dip. 


Cartes  beorh.    App. 
Ceardicesbeorh.   Cod.  Dip.  1077. 
Cissan  beorb.    Cod.  Dip.  1094. 
Ecles  beorh.     Cod.    Dip.     1129, 

1168,  1178. 
Fippel  beorgas.     Cod.  Dip.  1135. 
nagging  beorgas.  Cod.Dip.1149. 
Hhules  beorh.    Cod.  Dip.  377. 


12:)0. 

Loddcra  beorh.  Cod.  Dip.  1 1 94. 
Lubhan  boorb.  Cod.  Dip.  1211. 
Lulles  beorb.  Cod.  Dip.  1186. 
Nybban  beorh.  Cod.  Dip.  1137. 
Oswaldes  beoih.  Cod.  Dip.  353. 
Peadan  beorh.  Cod.  Dip.  299. 
Piples beorh.    'Cod.   Dip.   774. 


Hringwoldes  beorh.      Cod.     Dip.     I      Rajling  beorgas.     Cod.  Dip.  780. 
1140.  Weardes  beorh.    Cod.  Dip.  1148. 

It  is  \erj  possible  that  in  one  or  two  of  these  instances, 
where  the  word  occurs  in  the  phiral,  beorgas,  not  beorh,  it 
may  denote  the  barrows  belonging  to  the  person  named, 
either  as  lying  upon  his  estate,  or  as  being  the  ancient 
resting-places  of  his  family,  seeing  that  a  man  could  not 
occupy  more  than  one  himself.  Several  of  the  names  are 
here,  as  I  before  observed  with  regard  to  Bj-rgels,  of  a  very 
familiar  and  every-day  character  ;  but  there  are  others  of  a 
very  different  class.  I  have  omitted  to  notice  the  occurrence 
twice  of  Wodnes  beorh,  Cod.  Dip.  103.5,  1070,  to  which  I  will 
add  Woncumb,  Cod.  Dipl.  1070,  which  is  equivalent  to 
Wodnes  cumb,  and  means  just  the  same  thing  as  Wodnes 
beorh.  jS^ow  the  loss  of  almost  all  record  of  our  own  pagan- 
dom forbids  me  from  asserting  that  the  Saxon,  like  the 
Northman,  believed  Woden  to  have  died,  .been  burned,  and 
no  doubt  deposited  in  a  barrow.  It  is  probable  that  he 
shared  this  belief,  but  the  onl}'  evidence  for  it  would  be  the 
occurrence  of  these  very  names,  wdiich,  however,  are  suscep- 
tible of  another  interpretation.  Beorh,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, may  be  a  natural,  as  well  as  an  artificial,  rise  in  the 
ground,  a  mountain  or  hill,  as  well  as  a  bari"ow  ;  and  Wodnes 
beorh  may  ver^^  possibly  be  only  a  hill  dedicated  to  Woden, 
or  called  after  him,  from  some  peculiarity  in  his  cultus 
which  is  yet  unknown  to  us.  But  leaving  this  point  un- 
settled, I  proceed  to  some  other  names  in  this  list,  which  are 
hardly  lc.«;s  interesting  and  remarkable. 

Ceardices  beorh,  Cod.  Dip.  1077,  occurs  in  a  charter 
granted  by  Eadweard  of  Wessex  to  the  Church  at  Win- 
chester. The  lands  granted  lie  in  his  own  territory  of 
Hampshire,  at  Hussebourne.  Now  I  must  recal  to  your 
memory  that  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Gewissas,  or 
West  Saxons,  was  Cerdic,  and  that  it  is  a  name  which,  to  the 
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best  of  our  knowledge,  docs  not  occur  elscwlicrc.  Is  it  tlu-ii 
umvu.soiiJiblc  to  believe  that  tlie  ])eopIe  gave  traditionally  tlie 
name  ol"  this  king  to  some  consi)icuous  barrow  "?  Or  furtlier, 
is  it  quite  impossible  that  the  tradition  may  have  been  the 
genuine  record  of  a  fact,  and  that  Cerdic's  barrow  did  in 
truth  cover  the  bones  of  that  successful  pirate  ?  1  am  not 
famihar  ^vith  that  neighbourhood,  but  perhaps  Cerdic's 
barrow  may  not  yet  be  so  entirely  levelled  with  the  sur- 
rounding soil,  but  Avhat  an  experienced  eye  might  detect  it. 

In  the  charter  No.  1094  we  have  Cissan  beorh,  or  Cissa's 
barrow,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Overton  in  Wiltshire.  As 
far  as  I  know,  this  name  was  only  borne  by  one  person, 
namely,  the  son  of  JElli,  the  founder  of  tke  kingdom  of 
Sussex,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  was  his  burial  place,  if,  as 
is  very  likely,  he  fell  in  a  fray  against  the  British  ;  and 
indeed  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Overton  mentioned  is 
in  Hampshire,  not  Wiltshire.  And  then  we  may  assume 
that  Cissa  perished  in  a  battle  with  his  West-Saxon  neigh- 
bours, for  although  he  landed  in  England  eighteen  years 
before  Cerdic  came  to  Wessex,  he  was  ])robabl3^  jo^ii'gj  being 
mentioned  only  as  the  third  son  of  JjlUi  of  Sussex,  whom, 
according  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  he  succeeded  on  the 
throne,  about  a.d.  514,  long  after  Cerdic  and  Cyneric  had 
established  their  rule. 

In  No.  299  we  have  also  an  interesting  memorial.  It  is 
the  barrow  of  Peada.  This  name  may  possibly  have  been 
borne  by  more  than  one  person  ;  but  the  only  one  known  to 
us  is  the  King  of  the  Middle  Angles,  the  son  of  the  ^Mercian 
Penda,  and  his  successor,  in  655,  upon  the  throne  of  Mercia, 
which  he  held  only  for  one  year,  being  cut  off  in  a  domestic 
sedition.  Peada  was  the  first  King  of  Mercia  who  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  and  it  would  be  interesting  in  every  way 
if  we  could  succeed  in  identifying  his  barrow. 

These  are  the  only  names  with  which  I  shall  trouble  you 
at  present ;  but  before  I  leave  the  compounds  with  Beorh,  let 
me  call  your  attention  to  the  very  common  expression,  to 
-{Sara  brocenan  beorge,  which  occur  Cod.  Dip.  No.  7G3,  IISG, 
l;3G2.  I  take  this,  as  well  as  the  phrase  in  No.  1033.  to  be 
westan  Sam  beorge  ^e  adolfen  wies,  /o  the  ict'sf  of  the  barrow 
that  urns  dug  into,  as  clear  evidence  of  rt'/x/^wpyxeta,  that 
violation  of  the  graves  of  the  dead,  which  h,-is  been  far  more 
general   than   is  usually  imagined;  and  which  nu  legislation 
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prevailed  entirely  to  prevent.  Let  me  also  observe  that 
Stanbeorgas,  or  stone  barrows,  also  occur,  Cod.  Dip.  131,  770, 
774,  1159.  We  might  suppose  these  to  be  cairns  or  barrows 
composed  of  stone,  a  rendering  which  is  equally  compatible 
with  the  customs  of  the  race,  and  with  the  genius  of  the 
language.  But  there  is  another  version  of  the  word,  justi- 
fiable on  both  grounds,  viz.,  the  barrow  with  'the  stone  upon 
it  :  and  I  presume  this  to  have  been  the  proper  meaning, 
from  finding  this  sentence  in  a  rate  boundary, in  unumtumulum 
in  cujus  summitate  lapis  infixus  est,  etideo  Stanbeorh  dicitur. 
(Cod.  Dip.  App.  A.D.  794.)  This,  it  is  clear,  is  a  barrow 
surmounted  by  a  memorial  stone,  which  in  Germany  is  by 
no  means  an  fenusual  occurrence,  and  in  Scandinavia  was 
in  all  probabihty  the  common  rule. 

We  ^vill  now  proceed  to  the  cases  where  Hla-w,  or  Low, 
occurs  in  connexion  with  a  proper  name,  and  here  also  we 
shall  find  some  matter  of  interest.  The  following  are  the 
instances  I  have  to  adduce  : 


^scwoldes  lilittw.  Cod.  Dip.  364. 
Beaces  likew.   Cod.  Dip.  436. 
ByrhtferSes  bkew.  Cod.  Dip.  428. 
Cardan   hkew.     Cod.    Dip.     427, 

1198. 
Ceapan  hliew'.  Cod.  Dip.  1215.  ' 
Ceawau  bU€w.   Cod.  Dip.  1158. 
Ceorles  hliew.    Cod.     Dip.     698, 

798,  985,  997,  1036,  1108. 
Codan  Uikw.  Cod.  Dip.  1223. 
Cwichelmes  hliGw.  Cod.  Dip.  751. 
Deneburge  hkew.  Cod.  Dip.  1159. 
Doddan  bliKw.  Cod.  Dip.  751. 
Eadbyrbte-sbltcw.  Cod.  Dip.  App. 
EalferbSes  bkew.  Cod.  Dip.  1114. 
EanferliSeshlcCW.   Cod.  Dip.  437. 
EangiSe  hltew.  Cod.  Dip.  1209. 
Enta  hliew.  Cod.  Dip  758,  1156. 
Ha^eburge  bltew.  Cod.  Dip.  1159, 

1250. 
HUdan  blcfesv.    Cod.   Dip.    1006, 

1095,  1170,  1226,  1235. 


Hildes  bltexv.     Cod.    Dip.     621, 

1172. 
Hoces  bltew.  Cod.  Dip.  775. 
Hodan  bltew.    Cod.    Dip.    1168, 

1247. 
Hodes  bltew.   Cod.  Dip.  1129. 
Hwittuces  bltew.  Cod.  Dip.  1172. 
HySwaldan  bltew.  Cod.  Dip.  180. 
Lilian  bkGw.    Cod.   Dip.     1194, 

1221. 
Lortan  bltew.   Cod.  Dip.    1110. 
Mules  bltew.  Cod.  Dip.  963. 
Oslafes  bltew.   Cod.  Dip. 
O'swoldes  bisew.   Cod.  Dip. 
Posses  bktw.  Cod.  Dip.  387. 
Prentsan  bkew.  Cod.  Dip.  304. 
Rjpelme  bltew.    Cod.  Dip.  1253. 
Scuccan  bkew.   Cod.  Dip. 
Upicenes  bltew.   Cod.  Dip.  783. 
Wulfinges  bltew.  Cod.  Dip.  460. 
Yttiuges  bltew.   Cod.  Dip.  1141. 


You  will  observe  that  we  have  here  again  Hoces  hhew,  as 
Ave  before  had  Hoces  byrgels.  The  majority  of  the  names 
are  those  of  men  and  women,  which  require  no  particular 
notice  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  all.     I  would  especially 
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direct  your  attention  to  Cwichclmes  Ilhrw,  now  Cuckanisle}', 
or  more  properly  Cuckani.slow  hill,  on  which  the  Ordnance 
map  has  placed  the  name  Scutchamily  barrow.  It  is  prubalily 
the  most  commanding  barruw  in  England,  and  we  know 
that  in  the  Xltli  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a  shire-court,  one 
of  whose  extremely  injpurtant  acts  is  on  record.  Now  it  is 
true  that  Cwichelni  is  not  a  very  rare  Anglo-Saxon  name  ; 
still,  taking  into  consideration  the  circumstances  I  have  just 
mentioned,  I  feel  myself  justified  in  referring  this  llla'-w  to 
one  of  those  Cwichelms  who  figure  in  the  early  history  of 
the  West-Saxons,  within  whose  territories  the  barrow  lay 
before  the  victories  of  Mercia  extended  the  rule  of  that 
power  southward.  The  earliest  of  these  is  mentioned  as 
dying  in  the  year  593  ;  the  Saxon  chronicle  says  Her 
Ceawlin  and  Cwichelm  and  Crida  forwurdon  ;  i.  e.,  In  this 
year  Ceauliu,  Cwichchn,  and  Crida  'perished.  Now  Crida 
was  King  of  Mercia,  and  it  is  therefore  not  at  all  improbable 
that  Cwichelm  died  in  battle  against  the  Mercians,  and  was 
buried  on  that  conspicuous  spot,  which  at  that  time  was 
probably  on  the  frontier  of  Wessex  and  Mercia.  In  G14, 
howeA'er,  w^e  have  another  Cwichelm  reigning  together  with 
his  father  Cynegils  in  Wessex  ;  and  I  think  that  he  may 
possibly  have  a  better  claim.  For  he  was  baptised  by 
St.  Birinus  in  63 G  at  Dorchester,  and  died  the  same  year. 
But  this  Dorchester  was  the  seat  of  Birinus's  bishopric,  not 
Dorchester  in  Dorsetshire,  but  what  is  now  a  very  small 
place  in  Oxfordshire.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
Cwichelmes  Ilkew  is  the  resting-place  of  this,  the  first  Chris- 
tian King  of  AVessex. 

O'swoldes  hlaow  is  also  a  name  of  moment.  The  hundred 
of  O'swold's  Law,  as  it  it  called,  was  the  pecuhar  province  of 
the  Hwiccian  Bishopric,  or  Worcester.  This  w\as  founded  in 
G80,  by  O'shere,  and  following  the  common  rule  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  proper  names,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  among  the 
progenitors  of  this  O'shere  must  have  been  some  celebrated 
King  O'swold,  whose  memory  was  retained  in  this  hhew  or 
low,  and  who  gave  his  name  to  the  whole  district.  The  very 
fact  that  the  district  was  so  called,  renders  this  more  probable, 
than  the  supposition  that  the  low  was  named  after  some  other 
and  later  O'swold,  of  the  same  I^Iercian  family,  although 
several  of  them  did  succeed  to  the  little  Hwiccian  kingdom. 

Enta    hliew,    which  occurs  twice    in    the  hst,  can  only 
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denote  tlie  Law  of  Giants :  Scuccan  hlsew,  that  of  the 
demon  or  devil.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  have  here 
records  of  early  pagandom,  especially  as  everything  very  old 
in  Anglo-Saxon,  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the  Entas 
or  Giants,  their  Titans. 

I  must  now  request  your  attention  to  some  other  important 
notices  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Codex  Diplomaticus.  I  think 
when  we  bear  in  mind  how  very  numerous  and  Avidely  spread 
over  all  England  were  the  Stone-beds,  Circles,  Dolmens,  and 
the  hke,  that  the  very  rare  notice  of  them  in  these  documents 
is  strange  and  unintelligible.  Although  it  does  occur,  and 
more  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed,  it  yet  bears 
no  proportion  at  all  to  the  number  of  references,  which  as 
you  have  seen,  was  made  to  barrows.  I  must  confess  that 
this  appears  to  me  to  prove  that  the  Saxons  attached  no 
special  importance  to  these  stone  structures,  and  did  not 
look  upon  them  as  anything  peculiarl}'-  sacred  or  extra- 
ordinary ;  not  more,  in  short,  than  they  did  any  single 
stone,  or  set  of  stones  of  great  size,  and  venerable 
antiquit}^  To  these,  we  well  know,  they  in  common  with 
all  Teutonic  populations,  did  devote  a  civil  and  rehgious 
observance  :  but  I  can  find  very  few  indications  that  the 
Saxons  saw  any  difference  between  the  cromlechs  and  any 
other  stones,  nothing  at  any  rate  to  show  that  they  con- 
sidered them  with  any  peculiar  reverence.  But  I  am 
nevertheless  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  do  refer  to  them 
here  and  there  under  the  well-known  title  of  se  hara  stan, 
■Sa  haran  stanas,  the  Jioary,  or  cjray,  on  ancient  stones,  for 
which  we  do  also  find  Sa  gr?egean,  or  grei/  stones.  It  is 
totally  erroneous  to  derive  this  name  from  opo^^  as  Mr. 
Hampole  did,  or  to  imagine  that  the  adjective  means  any- 
thing whatever  but  what  lies  in  the  every  day  sense  of 
hoar,  hoary,  a  hoarfrost,  a  hoary-head,  and  so  forth.  But 
though  this  was  a  very  common  epithet  of  stan,  and  was 
indeed  the  proper  epic  one,  it  was  never  applied  to  any 
stone  that  had  been  fashioned  by  man.  It  denotes 
invariably  one  of  those  old  rude  blocks,  which  are  so 
common  in  all  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and 
which  do  unquestionably  produce  a  striking  efi"ect  upon  the 
imagination,  when  we  see  them  lying  in  solitary  grandeur 
upon  the  great  moors  and  heaths,  whence  no  mountain 
range  is  visible.     Science  tells  us    of   vast  icefloats  which 
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carried  these  erratic  l)locks  fi-om  the  granite  rocks  of 
Sweden,  to  dash  against  the  mountain  barriers  of  tlic 
Ilartz  ;  but  the  Anglo-!Saxon  knew  nothing  of  tlie  glacier 
theory ;  he,  probably,  hke  the  Northman,  connected  the  wor- 
ship of  Thunor  (or  Thoi-r)  witli  the  rude  sliai)elcss  masses, 
for  which  he  assuredly  must  have  been  as  much  at  a  loss  to 
account  as  we  ourselves  were  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  to  him  must  have  seemed  endowed  with  a  super- 
natural character.  The  Anglo-^axon  boundaries  then,  do 
very  frequently  run  to  the  old  grey  stone,  or  hoary  stone,  or 
stones,  and  among  these  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  some- 
times cromlechs  or  stone-rings  were  intended.  There  is  one 
case  of  considerable  interest,  and  I  will  request  your  par- 
ticular attention  to  it,  because  it  contains  the  clearest  possible 
allusion  to  the  great  stones  at  Avebury,  and  besides  furnishes 
a  singularly  interesting  example  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  lines  of  boundaries  may  even  to  tliis  day  be  followed. 
It  occurs  in  Cod.  Dip.  1120,  and  is  the  limitation  of  the 
territory  of  Overton,  a  little  village  in  Wiltshire,  near  the 
Kennet,  The  8axon  estate  comprises  very  nearly  what  is 
now  known  as  Overton  town.     The  words  are  as  follows  ; — 

"  These  are  the  bounds  of  Overton.  From  Kennet  to  the  ElJcrtree  ; 
thence  to  Wodens  den  ;  thence  to  the  wood  on  the  main  road  ;  thence  upon 
Horseley  up  to  Wansdjke,  upon  TytferiS's  road  ;  thence  upon  the  liedfrc  of 
Willow  mere  (or  Withy  mere)  eastward  by  south  round  about  to  ^JSelfcriS's 
dwelling  on  the  stony  road  ;  thence  to  the  narrow  meadow;  then  through 
Shothanger  along  the  road  to  the  rising  ground,  or  link  ;  thence  to  the 
west  head;  then  northward  over  the  down  to  the  right  boundary;  then  to 
the  town  or  enclosure  ;  tlicnce  to  Kennet  at  the  Saltham;  from  the  Saltliam 
up  between  the  two  barrows;  from  them  to  the  furlong's  west  head;  thence 
to  Screws  pit;  thence  to  the  Pancroundel,  in  the  middle  ;  then  Ijy  Coltas 
barrow  as  far  as  the  broad  road  to  Ilackpen;  then  along  the  road  (»n  the 
dike  to  the  south  of  yESelfreSes  stone;  then  south  along  the  Ridgeway  to 
the  dun  stone;  then  south-west  over  the  ploughed  land  to  Piggle  dean;  tlicu 
up  to  Lambpath,  southward  up  to  the  link,  to  the  hollow  way;  then  hack 
again  to  Kennet.  Now  this  is  the  boundary  of  the  pastures  and  the  down 
land  at  Mapplederlea,  westward.  Thence  northward  up  along  the  stone 
row,  thence  to  the  burial  places;  then  south  along  the  road;  from  the  road 
along  the  link  to  the  south  head;  thence  down  upon  the  slade;  thence  up 
along  the  road,  back  again  to  Mapplederlea." 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  place  caWed  Maple  I)  urle?/ 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  nothing  can  be  more  accurate 
than  the  boundary  which  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Over- 
ton town,  extending,   however,  at   first  southward  from  the 
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river  Kennet,  at  East  Kennet,  to  the  Wansd3"ke  ;  re-ascend- 
ing on  the  east  by  a  road  still  very  remarkable  for  the  great 
stone  blocks  which  lie  about  it,  till  crossing  the  river  again 
it  runs  northward  up  towards  Hackpen  Hill,  then  turns 
westward  and  southward  in  the  direction  of  Avebury,  and 
declining  again  to  the  south,  crosses  the  little  spot  then 
called  Pyttelden,  now  Piggledean,  and  returns  to  where  it 
commenced  at  the  corner  of  East  Kennet.  The  stone  row 
here  is  no  doubt  the  great  avenue.  Hackpen,  or  Haca's  pen 
enclosure,  &c.,  is  the  well  known  stone  ring  ;  what  the  byr- 
gelsas  are,  it  is  of  course  now  impossible  to  identify  ;  it  may 
have  been  some  particular  set  of  barrows,  but  it  may,  I 
think,  very  possibl}^  have  been  Avebury  circle  itself  I  think 
3'ou  will  agree  with  me,  that  these  structures,  which  excite 
our  archgeological  interest  so  warmly,  were  looked  upon  as 
very  common-place  things  by  the  makers  of  this  boundary, 
as  far,  at  least,  as  their  language  allows  us  to  judge.  The 
avenue  you  see,  which  my  friends  the  Ophites  consider  so 
mysterious,  was  only  a  common  stone  row,  and  the  "temple" 
itself  of  the  snake,  the  sun,  the  Helio- Arkite  cult,  the  mystic 
zodiac,  and  a  number  of  other  very  fine  things — so  fine  that  one 
cannot  understand  them — is  very  probably,  in  the  eyes  of 
this  dull  dog  of  a  surveyor,  only  a  burial-place.  As  for  the 
stone  ring  it  was  only  Haca's  pen  or  enclosure,  though  I  dare 
say  Haca  himself  was  some  mythical  personage  whom  I  have 
not  been  able  to  identify  here,  any  more  than  I  have  in 
Devonshire  (Cod.  Dip.  373),  and  whose  Pund-fald  or  Pound, 
something  very  like  a  pen,  existed  also  in  Hampshire 
(Cod.  Dip.  123.5)  ;  while  his  brook,  Hacan  broc  in  Berkshire, 
is  named,  Cod.  Dip.  1069,  11.51,  1258.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
did  not  know  that  Hac  in  Hebrew  meant  a  serpeiit,  and  Pen 
in  Welsh  a  head ;  and  would  hardly  have  been  ingenious 
enough  to  fancy  that  one  word  could  be  made  up  of  two 
parts  derived  from  two  different  languages  !  though  he  raved 
about  snakes,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  raised  his  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  Dracontia.  And  he  was  quite  right. 
Would  that  some  of  his  successors  had  been  as  little  led 
away  by  their  fancy  ! 

There  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  one  ver}^  definite  allusion  to 
a  cromlech,  or  ratlier  to  a  stone  kist,  which,  as  it  stands  in  a 
boundary,  was  of  course  above  ground,  and  probably  re- 
sembled the    magnificent  structure  at   Coldburn    in   Kent, 
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wliicli  is  planted  upon  a  liill  overlooking  the  country  far  and 
wide.  The  allusion  occurs  in  the  Loundary  of  Ceosclden 
(Chiseldcn),  in  Wiltshire  ;  of  ^ain  ^orne  on  JSa  stancysten 
on  Ilolancumbe  ;  of  Siim  stiincystcn  on  Blacmanna  beorh 
(Cod.  Dip.  730),  i.  Q.,fro??i  the  thoni  to  the  stone  hist  on  JIol- 
comhc ;  from  tlie  stone  kist  to  the  Jilnckini'ns  hnrroir.  I  may 
observe  here  also  that  Holan  beorh,  Ilolancumbe,  Ilolan  hyl 
now  generally  transformed  into  Ilollyborough,  Ilolborough, 
Ilolcomb,  and  Holly  Hill,  usually  denote  a  sepulchral  barrow, 
and  mean  literally  the  hollow  hill,  the  hill  with  a  cavity  or 
chamber  in  it.  The  name  must  never  be  comfouuded  with 
llalig  beorh,  ^6'  holy  hill,  a  title  which  I  do  not  believe  to 
have  existed,  unless  indeed  it  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the 
many  Gallows  and  Gaily  hills,  which  we  meet  with  here  and 
there,  and  which  experience  shows  to  be  very  frec^uently  the 
sites  of  heathen  burials. 

There  is  but  one  subject  more  on  which  I  wish  to  touch, 
and  that  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  boundaries,  of 
cremation  in  many  parts  of  England.  You  are  aware  of  the 
importance  of  the  question,  and  that  very  ill-founded  doubts 
still  continue  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  some  archaeolotcists, 
whether  this  custom  was  universal  in  Pagan  England,  espe- 
cially whether  it  prevailed  in  Kent.  On  a  former  occasion 
I  stated  to  you  my  own  conviction  that  this  county  made  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  improved  experience  and 
continued  study  of  the  subject,  have  only  confirmed  my  con- 
viction. The  names  to  which  I  have  now  to  refer  you  are 
these  : — 

1st.  Those  compounded  with  A'd,  the  funeral  pile,  strues 
rogi,  the  actual  burning  place  of  the  dead. 

A'dcs  ham,  now  Adisham  in  Kent.   Cod.  Dip.  983. 
JEdcs  wyr§  in  Worcest.  Cod.  Dip.  1062. 

2nd.  Those  compounded  "with  Ba61,  which  is  nearly 
equivalent  in  meaning  to  A'd. 

Bteles  beorh.  in  Gloucest.  Cod.  Dip.  90. 

BcGle.  Cod.  Dip.  7G5. 

3rd.  Those  compounded  with  Bryne,  the  combustion,  burn- 
ing :  or  Brand,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  it. 

Brandesheorh.  Cod.  Dip.  1.335. 

Brynes  cumb.  Cod.  Dip.  4.^57. 

Brjnes  ham.  Cod.  Dip.  (^175. 

Brjnes  hyl.  Cod.  Dip.  1094. 
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Brynes  sol.  Cod.  Dip.  1149. 

Brynes  stede.  Cod.  Dip.  204. 

Brynenja  tiiu.  Cod.  Dip.  1152. 

4  th.  Those  compounded  with  Fin,  which,  like  A'd,  denotes 
the  pile  itself,  strues  rogi. 

Finbeorh.  Cod.  Dip.  468. 

Fines  tun.  Cod.  Dip.  520. 

With  regard  to  A'd,  I  have  to  observe  that  the  word  itself 
occurs  uncompounded  in  the  boundary  of  a  Hampshire 
charter,  Cod.  Dip.  1155,  of  Sam  stangedelfe  on  ^one  ealdan 
ad,  i.  e.  From  the  stone  quarry  to  the  old  burning  place ;  and 
it  occurs  a  second  time  in  composition  with  Finig,  which 
denotes  literally  the  heap  or  material  ;  ad  finig  is  the  heap 
of  the  dd.  The  boundary  of  Clere,  also  in  Hampshire  (Cod. 
Dip.  1602)  runs  to  ^am  ealdan  adfinie,  i.  e.  to  the  old  heap 
of  the  dd,  and  again  to  Cleran  finie,  i.  e.  to  the  heap  at  Clere. 
I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  assuming  too  much  if  we  explain 
this  old  ad  heap  to  have  been  an  ancient  stone  structure,  of 
which  the  blocks  still  remained  in  situ,  and  were  sufficiently 
conspicuous  to  be  properly  used  as  a  boundary  mark. 

In  fact,  if  we  push  our  enquiry  a  little  further  into  the 
mode  adopted  of  consigning  the  body  to  the  flames,  I  think 
we  shall  find  sufiicient  ground,  for  believing  that  it  was  very 
generally  burnt  in  or  upon  such  a  stone  structure.  Not  only 
is  it  evident  that  convenience  would  be  consulted  by  such  a 
course,  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  consume  the  corpse 
if  stones  were  used,  than  if  it  were  only  laid  upon  a  heap  of 
wood.  And  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  something; 
of  this  sort  was  really  sometimes  done  ;  that  is,  that  a  heap 
of  stones  was  built,  leaving  a  hollow  for  the  body  ;  that  the 
materials  for  a  fire  were  laid  in  this  and  the  stones  made  red 
hot,  and  then  the  corpse  placed  in  the  trough  and  covered 
over  with  combustible  materials  till  all  was  consumed.  The 
hollow  was  then  filled  up  with  more  stones,  and  the  whole 
surmounted  with  earth  to  form  the  barrow.  Where  wood 
was  at  all  scarce,  it  is  obvious  that  this  would  be  a  very 
natural  mode  of  performing  the  necessary  rite.  I  was  first 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  the  not  unfrcquent  discovery  of 
burnt  bones,  unaccompanied  by  an  urn,  under  and  among 
hcaped-up  stones.  One  striking  case  of  the  kind  occurred 
at  Molzen.     On  the  floor  of  a  moderate  sized  barrow  which 
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was  paved  witli  stones,  there  lay  a  stratum  of  calcine<l 
human  bones  and  ashes,  nearly  five  feet  in  length  ;  over  it 
were  heaped  three  or  four  courses  of  similar  stones,  all  of 
which  were  strongly  calcined  ;  about  the  region  of  the  breast 
was  placed  a  small  urn  about  G  inches  higli,  and  (»f  unusual 
form,  but  it  contained,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  nothiug  Init 
line  sand  which  had  silted  in.  In  another  very  large  barrow 
upon  the  same  field,  we  found  a  heap  of  human  and  aninial 
bones  })acked  together  in  a  heavy  stone  heap  ;  the  stones 
themselves  had  all  been  subject  to  the  action  of  fire  ;  and 
above,  below,  and  around  them,  on  every  side,  were  abundant 
evidences  of  cremation.  In  this  case  there  was  no  urn  at  all. 
A  similar  case  occurred  to  me  at  a  burial  place  in  another  part 
of  North  Germany.  Here  wc  found  a  long  heap  of  stones  with 
a  hollow  at  the  top  ;  it  was  nearly  seven  feet  in  length,  and 
bore  unmistakeablc  signs  of  fire.  In  a  small  spot  at  one  end 
of  the  heap  were  collected  all  that  remained  of  the  calcined 
bones,  and  the  w^hole  was  covered  with  one  or  two  courses 
of  stones.  I  also  remembei-  that  in  a  very  large  barrow  at 
Molzen,  we  discovered  a  well  or  circular  enclosure  of  stone 
of  about  seven  feet  diameter,  and  from  thi-ee  to  four  feet  in 
height,  the  whole  interior  of  which  \vas  filled  with  charcoal 
and  other  evidences  of  very  fierce  fire.  We  did  not  indeed 
find  any  human  remains  in  this,  but  it  is  veiy  probable  that 
they  were  deposited  either  in  some  other  part  of  the  barrow, 
wiiich  was  of  very  great  size,  or  in  the  level  ground  at  its 
base,  the  necessity  of  investigating  which  I  at  that  time  had 
not  learnt.  The  Mecklenburg  archieve  for  1839,  records 
an  interesting  case  of  the  kind.  In  a  barrow  there  were 
found  two  stone  structures,  one  in  the  north  32  feet  long, 
one  in  the  south  34  feet  long,  each  was  about  16  feet  wide, 
and  reached  nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  mound,  the  apex  of 
which  was  9  feet  high.  In  the  middle  of  each  stone  heap 
was  a  kind  of  well  sunk  down  to  the  level  of  the  natural  soil, 
and  filled  with  earth.  Under  each  heap  lay  a  golden  finger 
ring,  respectively  suited  for  the  finger  of  a  man  and  a  woman, 
and  with  the  latter  there  lay  a  nuiiiber  of  bluish  green  glass 
beads,  which  probably  had  formed  a  bracelet.  There  was 
no  trace  of  fire  u})on  any  part  of  the  basis  of  this  barrow, 
except  at  the  stones  which  were  much  blackened  and  calcined, 
and  all  about  them  the  earth  showed  strong  signs  of  crema- 
tion, especially  charcoal  of  some  hard  wood  and  calcined 
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acorns.  I  observed  that  a  similar  thing  occurred  at  Bom- 
hoved,  in  Holstein  :  a  stone  kist  ran  from  north  to  south  of 
the  barrow,  12  feet  in  length,  4  feet  deep,  6  feet  wide  at  the 
south,  and  5  feet  at  the  north  end.  In  this  lay  the  bones  of  an 
arm  and  leg,  and  a  flat  stone  about  2  feet  in  diameter. 
The  south  end  contained  various  antiquities  of  stone  spread 
about.  The  bottom  of  the  whole  was  paved-,  and  showed 
everywhere  strong  traces  of  fire.  It  was  moreover  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  calcined  flints.  This  occurs,  it  appears, 
in  other  graves  in  Holstein,  and  has  been  taken  to  be  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  corpse  was  reduced  to  ashes  in  the 
kist.'  Now,  in  illustration  of  this,  I  beg  to  call  attention  to 
an  important  passage  from  the  Icelandic  Saga  of  Orvan 
Oddr,  or  Odd,  of  the  arrows.  Finding  his  end  approach,  he 
gave  directions  for  his  funeral ;  his  words  are.  En  aSrir  40 
skulu  gjora  men  stein^ro  ok  draga  5ar  at  vi^,  Sar  skal  liggja 
i  elld,  ok  brenna  tipp  allt  saman,  Sa  ek  em  dauSr  :  i.  e.  but  the 
otiier  forty,  of  my  men,  shall  make  for  me  a  stone  trough,  and 
take  it  to  the  ivood,  there  shall  fire  be  placed  in  it  and  all  be 
burnt  up  together  ivhen  I  am  dead ;  ^  Again  he  sa3^s,  Nu  mun 
ik  liggjast  niSr  i  steinSrona  ok  deyja  -Sar  ;  si^an  skulu^  ^er 
sla  at  titan  eledi,  ok  brenna  upp  allt  saman  .  .  .  Eptir 
^atta  deyr  Oddr ;  sla  Seir  5a  eldi  i,  ok  brenna  iipp  allt 
saman,  ok  ganga  eigi  fyrrifra,-  enn  -Sat  er  allt  brennit  ;^  i.e. 
Noiv  I  will  be  laid  down  in  the  stone  trough  and  die  there ; 
afterwards  ye  shall  put  fire  about  it,  and  burn  up  all  together. 
.  After  that  Oddr  died ;  then  did  they  put  Jire  into 
it,  and  burnt  up  all  together,  nor  did  they  go  far  away  till 
all  was  burnt.  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  an 
extremel}''  valuable  passage,  and  the  more  so,  because  Orvar 
Oddr  was  a  convert  to  Christianity,  although  as  we  see  he 
had  not  entirely  given  up  all  his  heathen  aspirations. 

The  application  which  I  am  led  to  make  of  these  data,  is 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  used  the  stone  kists  which  they  found 
erected  by  elder  races,  or  which  perhaps  they  erected  them- 
selves, for  this  purpose.  It  is  probable  that  they  heated  the 
stones  with  light  burning  wood,  especially  thorn,  and  that 
they  placed  the  body  in  the  kist,  and  so  reduced  it  to  ashes. 
Now  all  this  answers  very  well  to  what  I  observed  at  one  of  our 

'  Schlesw.    Hoist.    Report   foi'    lo3G,  -  Orv.  Od.  Sag;-  cap.    xxxi.    Forwald. 

vol.  i.,  p.  24.  Suj?.  ii.,  301. 

^  Ibid.,  cap.  xxxii.  Forwald.  tog.  ii.,  321. 
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meetings  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Coldrum  Stone  Kist,  in 
Kent."  I  reminded  you  that  the  earliest  name  of  tins 
cromlech  is  the  Adscomb  Stones,  in  other  \vords,  the  hill  of 
the  ad  or  funeral  fire  ;  and  such  a  structure  as  it  is  would 
be  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose.  1  also  told  you  that 
in  spite  of  the  disturbance  which  has  evidently  taken  place 
at  some  remote  period  in  its  contents,  I  still  found  traces  of 
cremation  in  it,  of  which  indeed  the  name  itself  is  ample 
evidence.  And  I  presume  that  a  similar  burning  place 
existed  at  A'deshani  or  Adisham  in  the  same  county,  and  at 
A'dingatun  or  Addington,  near  Adscombe,  where  there  arc 
still  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been  a  noble  cromlech. 
The  same  reasoning  applies  to  Addiscombe  and  Addington 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  SvuTcy,  to  Addington  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  to  Addingham,  near  Penrith  in 
Cumberland,  where  there  is,  or  was,  also  a  large  stone  circle.* 

BaDles  beorli  and  Brynes  cumb  are  strictly  equivalent 
to  A'descumb.  And  as  we  have  BaMes  bcorh,  so  have  we 
Brandos  beorh,  Fin  beorh,  and  Brynes  hyl.  Biele  standing 
alone,  as  it  does  in  one  instance,  is  equivalent  to  A'd,  in  the 
same  condition. 

By  the  side  of  A'desham  we  have  Brynesham,  and  wc  may 
infer  a  name  Bselesham  from  the  places  called  Balsham  and 
Belsham. 

And  lastly,  even  as  we  have  A'dingatun,  Addington,  and 
A'dingaluim,  Addingham,  we  find  Bryningatun,  and  wc 
may  infer  a  similar  name  from  Briningham  in  Norfolk. 
Brinnington  in  Cheshire.  It  is  even  possible  than  Fin- 
ningham  in  Suffolk,  Finningly  in  Notts,  and  Vennington  in 
Salop,  may  stand  to  Fin  in  the  same  relation  as  Addington 
does  to  A'd.  Perhaps  it  would  be  going  too  far,  to  suggest 
that  Colinoas  in  Wiltshire  bears  a  similar  one  to  Col,  carbo. 

When  we  reflect  how  very  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  charters 
contained  in  the  "  Codex  Diplomaticus  "  have  no  boundaries 
at  all  ;  and  especially,  how  infinitely  small  a  proportion  the 
fourteen  hundred  documents  yet  extant  bear  to  those  which 
have  perished,  we  shall  readily  admit  that  the  information 
to  be  derived  from  that  source  is  extraordinarily  ample 
and  striking,  with  regard  to  this  subject  of  interment.  In  this, 
as  on  many  other  points,  the  boundaries  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  contain  an  amount  of  instruction  totally  unparalleled 
by  any  similar  collection  in  any  other  European  country. 

JOIIX  M.  KEMBLR. 
••  King,  Mun.  Ant.  i.,  106. 
VOL.    SIV.  X 


ROMAN  ANTiaUITIES  FOUND  AT  CAYTHORPE, 
LINCOLNSHIRE,  1855. 

The  Ermin  Street  in  its  passage  throughout  the  county  of 
Lincoln  was  carried  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  high 
heathy  ground,  sloping  more  or  less  abruptly  towards  the 
west,  and  running  nearly  due  north  and  south  from  one 
extremity  of  its  hmits  to  the  other.  Such  a  line  was  very 
judiciously  selected,  first,  because  it  was  the  most  direct  one 
from  the  south  to  "  Lindum,"  and  eventually  to  "  Ad  Abum  " 
(Winteringham)  on  the  Humber ;  secondly,  because  the 
oohte  below  this  district  everywhere  presented  a  ready 
means  for  the  formation  and  after  reparation  of  this  great 
work,  as  well  as  for  the  building  of  stations  and  detached 
dwellings  required  by  its  "  guardians  in  its  vicinity  ;  and 
thirdly,  because  the  Roman  forces,  for  whose  especial  use 
it  was  doubtless  at  first  constructed,  would  on  their  marches 
from  its  generally  commanding  elevation,  be  able  to  guard 
the  better  against  any  sudden  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
natives,  who  were  ever  impatient  of  the  heavy,  and  often 
grinding  yoke  to  which  they  had  been  forced  to  submit. 
But  though  this  ridge  and  via  both  pursue  their  way  towards 
the  north  in  the  same  general  direction,  nature  has  given 
to  the  former  a  waving  boundary,  whilst  the  Romans  marked 
out  the  latter  rigidly  by  line,  so  that  occasionally  the  edge 
of  the  declivity  is  found  at  some  distance  from  the  road  for 
a  considerable  space  together.  Such  an  instance  occurs  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Causennce  (Ancaster),  where  the  via 
runs  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  the  ridge,  until  gradually 
again  approaching  each  other  at  Navenby,  they  once  more 
advance  together.  Along  the  western  edge  of  this  space, 
however,  another  very  ancient  road  exists,  commanding  a 
panoramic  view  of  the  extensive  plains  of  Nottinghamshire 
below,  whence  arises  many  a  tapering  spire  of  exquisite 
beauty,  including  that  of  Newark  visible  in  the  distance, 
and  finally  breaking  the  line  of  the  horizon  with  the  stately 
pile   of  Belvoir  Castle  on   the  one  hand,  and  the  massive 
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towers  of  Lincoln  Minster  on  the  other.  This  ancient  road, 
althouiih  connected  at  hotli  its  extremities  with  the  irroat 
northern  niihtary  via,  clearly  did  not  tn-'ufninllii  form  any 
portion  of  that  design ;  bnt  as  its  sinuous  line  passes  by  some 
of  the  most  desirable  sites  for  private  residences  situated 
within  an  easy  distance  of  a  great  guarded  highwa}',  it 
probably  formed  a  "  Via  Vicinalis  "  for  the  accommodation 
of  a  group  of  settlers  who  had  established  themselves  at 
this  point.  It  is  called  the  "  Pottergate  road,"  a  term  not 
derived  I  believe  from  Porta,  or  Poitus,  as  some  have  been 
anxious  to  maintain,  but  one  simply  acquired  from  its 
frequent  use  by  Potters  on  their  way  from  the  great 
potteries  of  Lincoln,  in  which  city  the  same  term  is  also 
still  retained,  being  applied  to  the  south-eastern  approach, 
and  the  archway  leading  into  the  ^linster-yard. 

Many  Roman  coins  have  from  time  to  time  been  dis- 
covered in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  road  (now  little 
more  than  a  grass  riding),  chiefly  small  and  late  brass 
specimens,  whilst  the  discovery  of  the  objects  found  on  its 
immediate  border,  and  which  I  am  about  to  describe,  seem 
to  confirm  the  belief  ever  entertained,  that  it  was  originally 
of  Roman  construction. 

Pursuino;  the  Ermin  Street,  or  "  Hiijh  Dvke  "  as  it  is  now 
commonly  called,  to  a  point  three  miles  north  of  Ancaster 


Ciam.  of  the  base  "Jfl.     Caythorpc. 

a  road  there  branches  oft'  to  Caythorpe,  situated  the  same 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  Roman  via,  and  crossing  the 
Pottergate  road  about  midway  between  that  village  and  the 
tia.  And  here,  in  the  south-western  angle  made  by  their 
conjunction,  at  a  distance  of  120  yards  from  the  former  and 
40  from  the  latter,  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  Rev.  C.  1 ). 
Crofts,  owing  to  the  grating  of  a  plough  against  a  laige 
stone,  some  Roman  remains  deserving  of  notice  have  lately 
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been  brouglit  to  liglit.  These  consist  of  the  base  of  a  pillar 
formed  of  Ancaster  stone,  two  feet  in  diameter  below,  and 
one  foot  five  above  (see  woodcut),  upon  which  was  placed 
another  circular  stone  corresponding  with  the  one  below, 
and  having  a  perforation  in  its  centre  between  three  and 
four  inches  wide.  This,  on  raising  the  upper  stone,  was 
found  to  contain  a  small  oUa  of  black  earthenware  filled 
with  copper  coins,  about  sixteen  in  number.  The  jar  fell  to 
pieces  immediately  on  its  exposure  to  the  air,  and  most  of 
the  coins  are  illegible,  but  amongst  them  there  is  one  large 
brass  of  Faustina,  junior,  reverse,  Juno  ;  one  small  brass  of 
Constantius,  another  with  Urbs  Roma,  reverse,  the  Wolf 
and  Twins  ;  a  third  brass  of  Magnentius  ;  also  coins  in 
defaced  condition,  apparently  of  Gratianus  and  of  Honorius 
01"  Arcadius. 

Within  three  yards  of  the  above,  at  the  same  time,  the 


Fragmcuts  of  a  statue,  life  size,  found  with  Roman  remains,  Caythorpe,  Lincolusliii'e. 

base  of  a  statue,  broken  in  two,  was  also  discovered  about 
two  feet  in  length,  having  a  ledge  on  one  side,  and  some 
signs  of  a  similar  feature  on  the  other.  Upon  this  are 
worked  the  feet  of  a  figure  of  life  size,  the  whole  being  of 
Ancaster  stone  (see  woodcut).  Near  the  base  were  found 
portions  of  the  corresponding  logs,  and  one  wrist,  retaining 
a  small  portion  of  the  hand,  here  represented  on  the  left  of 
the  feet.  No  portion  of  a  pavement  was  discovered,  nor 
any  other  articles   serving  to   throw  any  light   upon   these 
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objects,  and  .is  the  slices  are  simply  represented  by  slits 
down  their  centres,  and  the  edges  of"  the  leather  gatbcred 
together  Avithout  any  characteristic  ligatures,  there  is  only 
the  testimony  of  the  adjacent  hoard  of  coins  remaining  to 
show  the  Roman  date  of  these  remains,  Avhich,  however,  from 
their  general  appearance,  might  have  been  attributed  to  a 
late  period.  The  statue  appears  to  have  stood  in  a  niche, 
judging  from  the  return  of  the  base,  but  who  it  rc})resentcd 
it  is  im})ossible  at  present  to  decide.  Possibly,  however, 
some  further  fragments  may  be  discovered  on  the  spot  where 
it  was  found,  or  other  objects  which  may  assist  in  explaining 
more  fully  the  character  of  this  discovery,  an  event  for 
which  I  shall  anxiously  watch. 

EDWARD  TROLLOPE. 


EFFIGY  IX  ALD WORTH  CHURCH,  BERKS,  WITH  SOME  NOTICE  OF 
THE  DE  LA  BECHE  FAMILY  OF  THAT  COUNTY. 

Aldavorth  is  a  small  village  in  Berkshire,  about  four 
miles  south-east  of  East  Ilsley.  The  church  is  of  the 
Decorated  period,  but  without  any  architectural  pretensions. 
It  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  south  aisle  to  the 
former ;  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  dwarf  tower, 
covered  with  a  modern  gable  roof.  The  tracer}^  of  the 
windows  is  simple.  The  arches  between  the  nave  and  aisle 
are  moulded,  and  rest  on  octagonal  piers  with  moulded 
capitals  and  bases.  Little  attractive  as  is  this  church,  it  is 
b}"  no  means  devoid  of  interest ;  for  it  contains  no  less  than 
nine  effigies  of  a  pecuhar  character  and  superior  execution. 
Though  all  of  them  are  more  or  less  time-worn,  defaced,  and 
mutilated,  and  some  almost  destroyed,  the  taste  and  feeling, 
as  well  as  the  skill,  of  the  sculptor  are  still  evident.  Seven  of 
them  represent  knights,  and  are  remarkable,  not  onl}'  for 
artistic  treatment,  but  also  for  some  rare  details  of  military 
costume  :  the  others  are  ladies  in  ample  drapery.  They  are 
all  of  stone,  on  raised  tombs,  and  apparently  referable  to  about 
the  same  period,  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Three  of  them  occupy  as  many  arched  recesses  in  the  north 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  three  more  the  same  number  of 
recesses  in  the  south  wall  of  the  aisle,  of  which  two  are 
arched  like  those  in  the  north  wall,  but  above  the  third  is  a 
window  :  the  other  effigies  are  under  two  of  the  arches 
dividing  the  aisle  from  the  nave,  a  knight  and  a  lady  being 
on  one  tomb.  The  arched  recesses  in  the  north  and  south 
walls  have  richly  ornamented  canopies  in  the  Decorated  style, 
and  are,  it  is  believed,  coeval  with  the  church  itself,  as  if 
originally  designed  to  receive  such  monuments  ;  as  was  also 
probabl}'  the  recess  under  the  south  window. 

The  effigy,  of  which  a  woodcut  is  given  on  the  opposite 
page,  from  a  drawing,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
faithful  pencil  of  Mr.  Blore,  who  kindly  placed  it  at  our 
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disposal,  lies  in  the  most  easterly  recess  in  tlie  north  wall. 
Ah  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  the  cut,  it  reclines  on  its 
right  side  with  the  head  on  a  block  of"  stone,  evidently  not 
originally  there.  The  right  arm,  which  is  said  to  have 
supported  the  head,  is  wholly  gone,  and  also  the  fore-arm 
and  hand  of  the  left.  It  represents  a  knight  habited  in  a 
loose  surcotc,  girded  at  the  waist,  and  reaching  a  little 
below  the  knees ;  immediately  under  which  is  either  a 
hauberk  or  haketon  (there  being  no  appearance  of  either 
mail  or  quilting),  divided  a  short  distance  in  front  on  a 
level  with  the  hips  ;  while  under  the  legs  is  seen  the  inner 
side  of  a  quilted  garment,  apparently  somewhat  longer  than 
the  hauberk  or  haketon  as  shown  in  li'ont.  The  defences  of 
the  head  and  neck  are  so  remark- 
able that  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  give  another  view  of  them  in 
the  margin,  from  a  drawing,  also 
obligingly  contributed  by  Mr. 
Blore.  On  comparing  the  two 
cuts  it  will  be  seen  that  the  head 
is  covered  by  a  round-topped 
helm,  having  a  small  vizor  at- 
tached, which  might  be  brought 
down  so  as   to  protect  the  eyes 

and  nose.     Under  this  is  another  ^_^_-    , 

defence,  probably  a  semi-globular         /'        \  ^'<^^^       1 
bascinet,    with    a    small    camail, 
showing  no    trace   of  luail ;    and 
over  the  latter  falls,  from  under 

the  helm,  a  very  unusual  addition,  which  may  be  a  mantling, 
though  a  kind  of  bar  running  horizontally  gives  it  a  rigid 
appearance  ;  for  on  referring  to  the  cut  of  tlie  effigy  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  of  a  yielding  material  on  the  right  side.  The 
part  of  the  left  arm  that  remains  is  protected  by  a  richly 
ornamented  rerebrace,  the  thighs  by  a  quilted  defence,  the 
knees  by  enriched  genouilleres,  and  the  fronts  of  the  legs  by 
demi-jambes.  The  last  two,  as  Avell  as  the  rerebrace,  may 
not  have  been  of  plate,  but  of  cuir  bouilli,  which  the  amount 
of  ornament  makes  rather  the  more  probable.  The  left  foot 
was  supported  by  a  human  figure  that  has  lost  its  hca'l. 
Besides  the  belt  at  the  w^aist,  which  confines  the  surcote, 
there  is  a  barred  sw^ord-belt,  the  end  of  which  is  rettuned 
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over  the  left  thigh  ;  the  end  of  the  Avaist  belt  is  seen  on 
the  right  thigh,  a  portion  being  gone.  Though  no  mail 
now  appears  on  any  part  of  this  effigy,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  such  Avas  originally  the  case  ;  for  the  mail  of 
the  hauberk,  camail,  and  back  parts  of  the  legs  may  have 
been  expressed  by  colour  that  has  wholly  disappeared ; 
such  a  mode  of  representing  it  on  stone  having  been  at  that 
time  in  practice.  This  figure  is  above  life-size,  being,  ac- 
cording to  Lysons,  7  feet  2  inches  in  length. 

Ivef-arding  the  effigy  just  described  as  the  first  in  order, 
reckoning  from  the  east,  of  those  in  the  north  Avail,  the 
others  there  are  as  follows  : — • 

2.  A  knight  also  cross-legged,  and  reposing  rather  on  the 
right  side,  the  head  resting  on  a  double  cushion  ;  a  shield  is 
on  the  left  arm,  the  hand  being  on  the  pomel  of  the  sword ; 
the  right  hand  is  on  the  breast.  The  feet  are  sharply 
pointed  and  elongated.  The  right  arm  and  left  leg  are 
broken ;  at  the  feet  is  a  lion.  This  may  also  be  above 
life-size,  for,  according  to  Lysons,  it  is  6  feet  4  inches  in 
length. 

3.  Another  knight,  once  also  cross-legged,  and  incHniug 
to  the  right,  the  head  resting  on  a  single  cushion  ;  on  the 
left  arm  is  a  shield  ;  the  right  hand  rests  on  the  pomel  of 
the  sword  ;  the  arm  is  gone,  and  also  both  legs,  and  the 
animal  that  was  at  the  feet. 

The  effigies  in  the  south  wall,  commencing  from  the  east, 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  A  knight,  the  head  resting  on  a  double  cushion  ;  the 
bascinet  is  pointed,  with  a  vizor  raised  ;  the  right  hand  is 
drawing  the  sword  ;  on  the  left  arm  was  a  shield,  which  is 
gone.  The  body  is  slightly  inchned  to  the  left ;  both  legs 
are  frone,  and  it  is  otherwise  much  mutilated.  At  the  feet 
is  a  lion.  A  rude  drawing,  made  by  Ashmole,  represents 
the  legs  crossed. 

2.  A  lady,  gracefull}^  draped  in  ample  folds,  with  a  veil 
and  wimple,  and  the  remains  of  angels  b}^  the  head ;  the 
left  hand  rests  on  the  breast,  having  long  dehcate  fingers ; 
the  right  is  gone.     The  body  inclines  slightly  to  the  left. 

3.  A  knight,  so  much  defaced  as  to  render  the  details 
scarcely  intelhgible.  The  head  and  arms,  and  also  the 
legs,  which  appear  not  to  have  been  crossed,  are  gone ;  a 
f  niirment  of  a  lion  at  the  feet  remains. 
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On  tlic  two  altar  toinl)S  l)etweoii  tlic  nave  and  aislo  are  as. 
folloAvs  : — 

1.  On  tliat  to  the  cast  ai'c  tlio  eflii^ies  of  a  kiiii;lit  and  a 
lady.  His  head,  which  is  much  mutilated,  rests  on  a  helm. 
The  quilting,  or  more  prohaltly  folds,  of  a  L;arment  commence 
from  below  the  sword  belt,  descend  to  the  knees,  and  are 
represented  under  the  legs.  There  is  a  lion  at  the  feet,  and 
a  dog  conchant  nn<ler  each  of  the  legs.  There  was  a  sword 
on  the  left  side  ;  the  hands  are  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  ; 
both  arms,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  legs  are  gone.  The 
body  of  the  lady  reposes  gracefully  on  one  side,  and  the 
drapery  is  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  figure  to  advantage  ; 
the  left  hand  holds  the  cordon  of  a  mantle,  the  right  rests 
on  the  body.  The  head  is  gone.  At  the  feet  is  a  fragment 
of  a  dog. 

2.  A  knight,  the  head  resting  on  a  helm.  The  lacing  of 
the  cyclas,  or  jupon,  is  beautifully  shown  ;  also  the  joints 
of  the  armour  on  the  arms  ;  the  hands  arc  in  an  attitude  of 
prayer  ;  there  was  a  sword  on  the  left  side.  The  legs  and 
the  animal  at  the  feet  are  gone. 

All  the  above-mentioned  tombs  are  plain,  and  so  arc  the 
shields.  There  is  neither  heraldry  nor  inscription  of  any 
kind.  The  head-pieces  that  remain  of  the  several  knights, 
except  that  given  in  the  w^ood-cuts,  arc  pointed  ;  and  there 
is  no  indication  of  mail  remaining  on  any  of  the  effigies  ; 
but,  as  before-mentioned,  that  may  have  been  represented  in 
colour  that  has  disappeared.^ 

In  addition  to  the  effigies  already  noticed,  some  church 
notes  of  a  ]\[r.  Sheldon  of  Berkshire,  dated  1678,  state,  that 
"  on  the  outside  of  this  church,  \mder  an  arch  of  very  ancient 
work,  against  the  south  wall,  lies  the  statue  of  a  man  in 
armour,  cross-legged,  at  this  present  almost  even  with  the 
ground."  ^  This  effigy  has  been  either  removed  or  concealed 
by  masonry. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  four  of  these  knights  were 
cross-legged.  It  is  not  likely  that  they  w^ere  all  crusader.s, 
or  had  even  made  vows  to  assist  in  an  endeavour  to  recover 
the  Holy  Places,  seeing  the  period  to  which  the  sculpture  is 
referable  ;  and  when  we  observe  the  manner  in  which  the 

'  For    most    of    the    particulars    re-       pome    notes     obligingly    fnrnislied     by 
spectiiig    the    church    ami    tho    above-       Mr.  Blore. 
iiieutioiicd  effigies    we   are    indebted   to  -  Bibl.  Top.  Ilrit.,  Xo.  16,  p.  152. 
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legs  of  the  knight  that  is  engrayecl  are  crossed,  and  some 
of  the  others  are  not  very  dissimilar,  it  may  admit  of 
question,  whether  such  a  disposition  of  the  legs  had  any 
significance.  It  may  have  been  only  a  matter  of  artistic 
arrangement.  Nor  is  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  when  an 
effigy  reclines  on  one  side,  a  crossing  of  the  legs  is  a  natural, 
though  not  a  necessary,  consequence.  The -reason  for  in- 
clining these  figures  a  little  to  one  side  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  present  a  better  view  to  the  spectator. 

In  the  total  absence  of  inscriptions  and  heraldry,  nothing 
positive  can  be  confidently  affirmed  as  to  whom  these 
effigies  represent.  The  tradition  in  the  village  has  long 
been,  that  they  all  represent  members  of  the  De  la  Beche 
familj',  who  had  a  residence  in  the  parish,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied  b}''  a  farm-house  and  homestead,  called 
Beche  Farm,  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  built  the  church  ; 
an  act  that  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  Nicholas  de 
la  Beche,  who  was  the  most  distinguished  among  them  ;  and 
the  two  effigies  on  one  tomb  are  reputed  to  represent  him 
and  his  wife.  When  Captain  Richard  Symonds,  or  Simons, 
visited  the  church  in  1644,  he  was  told  by  Mr.  Grace,  the 
vicar,  that  "  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  did  hang  a 
table,  fairly  written  on  parchment,  of  all  the  names  of  this 
family  of  De  la  Beche  ;  but  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  coming 
with  Queen  Ehzabeth  in  progress,  took  it  down  to  show  it 
her,  and  (it)  was  never  brought  againe."^  This  pedigree 
must  have  confirmed  and  continued  the  tradition  ;  and  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  it ;  for  the  state  of  the  fiimily  at  the 
period  referred  to  would  account  for  the  number  of  knights 
and  ladies  represented  within  the  church,  even  if  none  of  the 
tombs  be  cenotaphs,  as  has  been  sometimes  suggested.  This 
branch  of  the  De  la  Beche  family  seems  to  have  risen  into 
notice  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  was 
extinct  in  the  male  line  about  1364,  the  last  having  been  a 
priest.  As  its  history  has  been  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity,  some  account  of  it  here  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

Sir  Philip  de  la  Beche,  whose  parentage  is  unknown,  but 
possibly  Robert  de  la  Beche  was  his  father,  held  estates  in 
the  counties  of  Berks  and  Wilts,  and  could  hardly  have  been 
born  later  than  1270.     In  9th  Edward  II.,  he  was  certified 

3  See  Lyaous'  Berks,  233. 
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as  one  of  the  lords  in  tlic  townsliip  of  Conipton,  Berks.*  lie 
was  SlierifT  of  Wilts  14  Kdwanl  11.,  and  was  sluM-ilf  aL;ain, 
and  also  knight  of  tiie  shire  fur  the  same  connty  the  next 
year.^  He  was  in  arms  with  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster 
against  the  King  at  lioroughbridge,  IGth  i\Iare]i,  l'^-2-2  ; 
and  having  been  taken  prisoner,  wus  committed  to  iScar- 
borongh  Castle,^  and  his  estates  were  forfeited  for  treason. 
He  was,  however,  soon  at  liberty  again,  as  we  shall  see  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  his  son  John.  In  1  Edward  III.  he  was 
pardoned,  and  his  estates  restored  to  him  ;  at  which  time 
he  was  again  Sheriff  for  Wilts  ; '  and  in  4  Edward  HI.  fir 
Berks.^  He  was  living  in  D  Edward  III.  ;  for  we  then  lind 
him  associated  with  Nicholas  de  la  Beche,  no  doubt  his  son 
presently  mentioned,  in  a  grant  of  free  warren  over  their 
lands  in  Aldworth  and  other  parishes  in  Berks  ;  and  also  in 
a  licence  to  impark  certain  woods  at  "  La  Beche  "  and  Yat- 
tcndon,  in  the  same  connty  ;  but  he  probably  died  shni-tly 
after.  He  had  five  sons,  namely,  Philip,  John,  Nicholas, 
Robert,  and  Edmund.  Nothing  is  known  for  certain  of  his 
wife. 

Philip,  wdio  was  either  the  eldest  or  second  son,  was  also 
in  some  manner  implicated  in  the  insurrection  under  the 
Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  imprisoned  in  Pontefract  Castle.^ 
We  hear  little  more  of  him  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
acres  of  meadow  in  Wandsworth,  Surre}'',  which  he  had  of 
the  grant  of  his  brother  John,  we  find  no  mention  of  his 
having  had  any  estates.  What  he  had  was  most  likely 
forfeited  for  treason  ;  but  his  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
extensive  enumeration  of  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  whose  estates  w^ere  restored  to  them  on  the 
accession  of  Edward  III.^  He  died  in  the  lifetime  of  his 
father  and  brothers,  and  probably  before  that  act  of  resto- 
ration, leaving  his  brother  John  his  heir,  as  appears  by  the 
Inquisition  taken  in  Surrey  after  the  death  of  John.^  He 
therefore  left  no  issue,  and  nothing  appears  of  a  wife. 

John,  if  he  w^ere  not  the  eldest,  was  the  second  son  of 
Philip  the  father.  In  6  Edward  II.  (1312)  he  was  about  to 
attend  the  King  abroad  ;  when  he  must  have  been  a  very 


*  Pari.  W'rits,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  357.  ^  Id-.  P-  43  a. 

*  Id.,  pt.  1,  pp.  228,  242,  243.  ^  Tarl.  Writs,  ii.  pt.  2,  pp.  172,  214. 
•^  Id.,  pt.  2,  pp.  200,  213.  '  Rot.  Pail ,  ii.  p.  422. 

7  Rot.  Pail,  ii.  p.  422  a.  ^  2  Edw.  111.,  No.  51. 
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young  maii.^  In  9  Edward  II.  he  was  Knight  of  the  shire 
for  Hants  ;  "*  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  certified  as  lord  of 
the  township  of  Yattendon,^  and  obtained  a  grant  of  free 
warren  over  his  hinds  in  Basildon,  Ashampsted,  and  Aldworth, 
Berks,  and  in  11  Edward  II.,  a  grant  of  the  like  in  Yattendon, 
Everington,  Hampsted,  Bodenhampsted,  and  Compton  in  the 
same  county,  and  also  a  grant  of  a  market-  and  a  fair  at 
Yattendon.^  As  early  as  1318  (12  Edward  II.)  he  probably 
was  one  of  the  adherents  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and 
in  that  year,  though  called  John  Beek',  knight,  (a  form  in 
which  the  name  is  sometimes  found)  obtained,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  a  pardon  for  all  felonies,  &c.  committed 
up  to  the  7th  August  preceding,'  they  having  been  in  arms 
ao-ainst  the  Kino-.  In  13  Edward  II.  he  and  three  others 
were  sent  abroad  before  the  King  to  provide  accommodation 
for  him.^  He  was  opposed  to  the  King  at  Boroughbridge, 
and  being  made  prisoner  was  committed  to  the  Tower.^ 
Yet  he  was  soon  at  liberty  ;  for  we  learn  that,  after  his 
estates  were  forfeited  by  that  act  of  rebellion,  in  the  15  or 
16  Edward  II.,  most  likely  in  the  latter  year,  he,  assisted  by 
his  father  and  others,  with  considerable  violence  dispossessed 
Aub3'n  Clirfton  of  divers  valuables  at  Yattendon,  estimated 
by  him  at  200/.^  It  seems  probable  that  this  person  had 
obtained  possession  of  John's  residence  there,  and  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  oust  him.  He  was  pardoned,  and  his 
estates  were  restored  to  him  in  I  Edward  III.^  His  wife's 
christian  name  was  Isabella,  but  neither  her  parentage  nor 
her  maiden  surname  has  been  discovered.  He  died  in 
2  Edward  III.  (1328),  seised  of  an  estate  at  Compton,  Berks, 
Avhicli  he  held  of  his  father,  and  of  estates  at  Basildon,  Yat- 
tendon, and  Bodenhampsted  also  in  Berks  ;  but  Aldworth  is 
not  mentioned,  for  the  estate  in  that  parish,  and  also  estates 
in  Ashampsted,  Colrugge,  and  Compton,  had  been  settled  on 
Philip  the  father  for  life,  with  remainders  to  Kicholas,  Edmund, 
and  Robert  successively  in  tail  male.^  Sir  John  left  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  John,  and  three  daughters;  and  his  wife  Isabella, 
who  was  jointly  seised  with  him  of  some  of  those  estates, 

3  Rymer,  ii.  p.  212.  9  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  pt.  2,  pp.  200,  239. 

*  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  158.  '  Rot.  Pari.,  i.  p.  409  b. 

5  Id.,  pt.  2,  p.  356.  2  Id.,  iL  pp.  421  b,  422,  423. 

*  Diigd.  Bar.,  ii.  p.  127.  ^  Inq.   p.   m.    Edmuudi   de   la  Beche 
7  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  126.                      38  Edw.  III.,  No.  9. 

■*  Kymer,  ii.  p.  417. 
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survived  liiin.'*  Thomas  was  his  heir,  tlicn  agcil  fifteen  years ; 
liu  died  Avithout  issue  in  5  P]d\vard  III.,  leaving  liis  l)r()lliL'r 
Jolm  his  heir,  then  sixteen  years  of  age.  Tliougli  Tlionias  was 
nut  more  tlian  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  is  called  "miles  "  in 
one  of  the  Inqnisitions  taken  after  his  death,  inijilying  that  he 
had  been  knighted.^  His  brother  John  did  not  long  survive 
him,  but  died  without  issue  in  10  Edward  III.,  Icavimr  the 
three  sisters  his  co-heirs,  namely,  Joan  aged  twenty-eight 
years,  wife  of  Andrew  JSakeville,  Isabella,  aged  twenty-lonr 
years,  wife  of  William  Fitz  Ellys,  and  Alice,  aged  twenty- 
two  years,  wife  of  llobert  Danvers.''  But  it  should  seem  tliat 
tlic  estates  of  which  John  died  seised  had  been  settled  in  the 
male  line ;  for  they  did  not  descend  to  the  sisters,  but  passed 
to  Sir  Nicholas  de  la  Beche  their  uncle.  The  position,  which 
John  the  father  occupied  in  the  life-time  of  his  father  riiilij), 
suggests  that  he  may  have  been  advanced  b}'"  his  marriage. 

Nicholas,  the  third  son  of  Philip,  was  the  most  eminent  of 
the  famil3\  The  earliest  notice,  that  has  been  met  with  of 
him,  is  in  5  Edward  II.  (1311),  when  he  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  service  of  the  King,  young  as  he  must  have  been, 
and  was  commanded  to  repair,  with  several  others,  to  Peter 
de  Gavaston,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  to  assist  him  in  transacting 
some  affjiirs.^  In  9  Edward  II.,  he  had  a  grant  of  free 
M'arren  in  divers  lordships  in  East  Sussex.^  How  these 
came  to  him  does  not  appear  ;  they  are  not  likel}-^  to  have 
been  derived  from  his  father,  or,  at  that  early  period  of  liis 
career,  from  the  crown.  In  15  Edward  II.  he  was  governor 
of  Montgomery  Castle,  and  about  the  same  time  of  Plessy 
in  Essex  ;  ^  but  being,  at  least,  suspected  of  having  favoured 
the  partisans  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  he  was  ordered  to  be 
arrested.^  His  estates  were  forfeited,  but  he  had  them 
restored  to  him  on  the  accession  of  Edward  III  ;  ^  by  whom 
he  was  soon  after  taken  into  favour.  In  9  Edward  111. 
(1335),  he  was  constable  of  the  Tower,  an  appointment  that 
he  held  for  several  years  ;  ^  and  ho  obtained,  with  his  fathei-, 
licence  to  impark  their  woods  of  La  Beche  and  Yattendon,"* 
and  a  grant  of  free  warren  at  La  Beche,  Aldworth,  Colrugge, 

^  Inq.,  p.  m.  2  Edw.  III.,  No.  51.  '  Pari.  Writs.,  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  224. 

•'  Iiiq.,  p.  m.  5  K(l\v.  in..  No.  411.  -  Itot.  Pari.,  ii.  pp.  420  b,  422a, 

'■  Inq.  p.  lu.,  13  Edw.  III.,  No.  17.  ■'  Patent   Kolls,  9  Edw.  III.,  pt.  2   ni. 

"  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  49.  IS  ;  Kyiner,  ii.  pp.  9r>8,  1102, 

*  DuKd.  IW.,  ii.  p.  127.  '  Patent    Kolls,  9    Edw.    III.,    j.t.    2, 
^  Pari.  Writ«,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  5.''<4  ;  Du-d.       m.  .'). 
Bur.,  ii.  p.  127. 
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Asliampsted,  Compton,  Boclenliampsted,  Basildon,  Yattendon, 
and  Beaumys  in  Berks.^  In  1 1  Edward  III.  he  was  sent  on 
business  to  the  King  of  France,^  and  in  the  ensuing  year  he 
had  hcence  to  embattle  his  houses  at  La  Beche,  Beaumys,  and 
"WatUngton ;  ^  and  about  the  same  time  received  several 
grants  of  estates  from  the  crow^n.^  For  some  time,  according 
to  Hohnshed  (iii.  p.  360,)  he  had  the  car«  of  the  Black 
Prince  in  his  boyhood.  In  13  Edward  III.,  the  King,  on 
his  return  from  Flanders,  being  displeased  with  him  and  some 
others  whom  he  had  left  in  charge,  committed  them  to  the 
Tow^er.^  Nicholas,  however,  soon  found  himself  restored 
both  to  liberty  and  favour.  In  14  Edward  III.,  he  purchased 
the  Manor  of  Bradfield,  Berks, ^  and  the  next  year  he  served 
in  Britany,^  and  the  following  year  he  was  summoned  to 
Parliament  as  a  Baron,  but  only  on  that  one  occasion.^ 
Shortly  after,  in  1 7  Edward  III.,  he  was  appointed  Seneschal 
of  Gascony  ;  and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  treat 
wdth  Alfonso,  King  of  Castile,  for  the  settlement  of  some  dis- 
putes which  had  arisen  between  some  subjects  of  Alfonso, 
chiefly  seamen,  and  the  citizens  of  Bayonne.^  Though  com- 
monly stated  to  have  been  a  Commissioner,  in  18  Edward 
III.,  to  treat  with  the  same  King  on  the  subject  of  a  marriage 
of  his  eldest  son  with  a  daughter  of  Edw^ard  III.,  he  is  not 
named  in  the  commission  for  the  purpose  which  is  given  in 
Il3'mer's  Foedera  under  that  year.  In  the  following  year, 
1.9  Edward  III.  (1345),  he  died  without  issue,  seised,  jointly 
with  Margery  his  wife,  of  estates  in  Bradfield,  Basildon, 
Ashampsted,  Benfield,  Herewell,  Lechampsted,  Yattendon, 
and  Bodenhampsted  in  Berks  ;  and  seised  in  tail  male  of  a 
capital  messuage  and  a  carucate  of  land  in  Aid  worth,  in  a 
certain  place  called  La  Beche,  which  were  held  by  the  service 
of  1  Os.^  of  the  abbot  of  Dorchester  ;  and  the  jury,  who  made 
the  Inquisition,  found  the  house  to  be  w^ortli  nothing  above  the 
reprises  (outgoings).^  From  which  it  would  seem,  that  he 
had  changed  his  residence,  and  this  had  been  neglected,  and 

5  Dugd.  Bar.,  ii.  p.  127.  3  Jbid. 

6  Kymer,  ii.  pp.  966-7.  ■*  Rymer,  ii.  pp.  1229,  1241. 

'  Patent  Rolls,  12  Edw.  III.,  m.  25.  *  Some    words    may   be    accidentally 

>*  Dugd.  Bar.,  ii.  p.  127  ;  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.,  omitted  in  the  Inquisition  after  servicium, 

pp.  121  b,  125  b,  131  b,  137  b.  for  in  the  Inquisition  after  the  death  of 

^  Dugd.  Bar.,    ii.   ji.   127 ;    Holinshed,  PMmund,    this  messuage   and    Land    are 

iii-  360.  stated  to  be  held .  by  the  20th  part  of  a 

'  Rot.  Pari.,  ii.  p.  176.  knight  and  (10  !)  shillings. 

-  Dugd.  Bar.,  ii.  p.  127.  «  Inq.  p.  m.,  19  Edw.  III.,  No.  32. 
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probably  little  liad  been  done  to  it  iiiidci-  the  licence  he 
obtained  to  embattle  it  and  two  other  houses.  He  and  his 
wife  were  also  jointly  seised  of  estates  in  Wilts  and  ISussex. 
His  heirs  general  were  found  to  be  his  three  nieces,  the  before- 
mentioned  daughters  of  his  brother  John,  and  his  heir  male 
his  brother  Kobert.^  Neither  the  parentage  nor  the  maiden 
surname  of  Margery,  the  wife  of  Nicholas,  has  been  disco- 
vered. She  was  the  widow  of  Edmund  Bacon,  who  had 
estates  at  Hatfield  Pcverel  and  elsewhere  in  Essex  ;  by 
whom  she  had  a  daughter  Margery,  who  was  her  heir  ;  ^  or, 
according  to  Morant,  two  daughters,  Margaret  and  ]\Iargcry  ; '-' 
but  if  so,  it  should  seem  i\[argarct  had  died  without  issue  in 
her  mother's  life-time.  She  was  left  amply  provided  for  ; 
which  may  have  led  to  her  being,  on  Good  Friday,  1347, 
forcibly  canied  away  before  daybreak  from  her  manor  at 
Beaumys  near  Reading  with  many  valuables,  and  married  to 
Sir  John  de  Dalton.  The  abduction  was  attended  with  so 
much  violence,  that  several  persons  were  w^ounded,  and  two, 
Michael  de  Ponynges  and  Thomas  le  Clerk,  were  killed.^  She 
is  said,  by  Dugdale,  to  have  married  Sir  Thomas  de  Arderne, 
but  in  the  writ  in  Rymer,  requiring  Dalton  to  produce  her 
before  the  council,  she  is  described  as  married  (matrimonio 
copulatam)  to  Gerard  del  Isle ;  and  in  the  warrant  to  the 
constable  of  the  Tower,  directing  him  to  receive  the  offender 
and  his  accomplices,  we  find  "  Thomam  Dardern  Chivaler " 
named  as  one  of  them.^  Though  not  mentioned  in  either  of 
the  wTits  given  in  the  Focdera,  Thomas  de  Litherland,  Prior 
of  Burscogh  (Lancashire),  is  found  to  have  been  another 
accomplice  in  the  abduction  and  homicide.^  She  died  on  the 
2nd  or  3rd  of  October,  23  Edward  III.  (1349),  as  is  proved 
by  the  Inquisitions  taken  after  her  death.* 

Robert  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  fortunate 
members  of  the  family.  Of  him  we  know  but  little.  He 
obtained,  in  12  Edward  II.,  a  pardon  as  one  of  the  adherents 
of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  ;  ^  and  was,  like  his  father  and  bro- 
thers, a  participator  in  the  subsequent  insurrection  under 
that  Earl,  and  its  consequences,  so  far  as  regarded  the  for- 

"  Inq.,  uli  Kupra.  "  Rynipr,  iii.  p.  119. 

'  luq.  p.  m.,  23  Edw.  III.,  No.  89.  ^  Patent   Rolls,   21    Edw.  III.,  pt.    3, 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  129.     See  also  Kennett's  m.  13. 

Par.  Antiq.,  461.  '  23  Edw.  III.,  No.  89. 

'  Rymer.  iii.  pp.  114-1.'^ ;  Rot.  Pari.,  il  *  P^rl  Writs,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  127. 
pp.  176,  208. 

vol..  .\iv,  '£ 
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feiture  and  restoration  of  his  estates.^  Of  what  these  con- 
sisted is  not  known  ;  but  from  the  writ  for  their  restoration 
having  been  addressed  to  the  Sheriff  of  Berks,  they  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  in  that  county.  In  17  Edward  II. 
(1324),  he  was  returned  by  the  Sheriff  of  Berks  as  a  man 
at  arms  that  had  been  summoned  by  general  proclamation  to 
attend  the  Great  Council  at  Westminster  on  Wednesday  after 
Ascension-day.^  At  a  later  period  he  should  seem  to  have 
been  knighted  ;  for  we  find  him  called  "  dominum  Robertum 
de  la  Beche,''  in  the  memorandum  as  to  the  delivery  of  a 
new  great  seal  to  John  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  14 
Edward  III.  (1340)  ;  where  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been 
sent  with  that  seal  to  the  Archbishop.^  He  died  without 
issue  male,  in  the  life-time  of  his  brother  Edmund,  as  we 
learn  from  the  Inquisition  taken  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
and  most  likely  without  issue  of  either  kind.  Nothing  is 
said  of  any  wife. 

Edmund,  the  youngest  of  these  brothers,  was  an  eccle- 
siastic ;  yet  his  employments  were  sometimes  such  as  might 
have  been  quite  as  consistently  undertaken  by  a  layman. 
Even  he  was  in  some  way  implicated  in  the  Lancastrian 
insurrection,  for  which  he  was  fined  200  marks,  and  required 
to  give  sureties,^  He  also  had  occasion  for  a  pardon  in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  taken- by  him  against  the  Despencers,^ 
and  was  committed  to  Pontefract  Castle  for  being  concerned 
in  the  escape  of  Lord  Berkley  and  Lord  Audley  from 
Wallingford.^  He  was  taken  into  favour  by  Edward  III. ;  in 
the  8tli  year  of  whose  reign  we  find  him  keeper  of  the 
King's  great  wardrobe.^  In  the  1 2th  year  of  that  king  he 
was  appointed  to  arrest  the  Lombards  and  some  other 
foreign  merchants,  and  to  seize  their  goods.*  He  became 
Archdeacon  of  Berks,  and,  having  survived  his  brothers,  he 
succeeded  to  the  family  estates  in  Berks  for  his  life  or 
in  tail ;  for  from  the  Inquisitions  taken  after  his  decease,^  it 
appears  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  been  settled  in  the  male 
line,  and  on  failure  of  issue  male  of  him  and  his  brothers 
above  named,  the  estates  in  Ashampsted,  Colrugge,  Aldworth, 

«  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  pt.   2,  pp.  165,  172;  ^  Holinshed,  iii.  p.  333. 

Rot.  Pari.  ii.  p.  422  a.  3  Patent  Rolls,  8  Edw.  III.,  m.  1. 

7  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  657.  ''  Id.,  12  Edw.  III.,  pt.  2,  m.  5. 

8  Rymcr,  ii.  p.  1129.  5  33  Edw.  III.)  No.  9  ;    44  Edw.  III., 
'■>  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  204.  No.  7. 

'  Pari.  Writs,  ii.  pt.  2,  p.  165. 
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and  Compton  were  liniited  to  William,  son  of  AVilliam  do 
la  Bcclic  in  tail  male,  and  then  t(t  l-Mmnnd,  son  of  Joiin 
dc  Langford''  in  tail  male,  and  then  to  Kobert,  another  son  of 
Jolin  de  Langford,  in  tail  male,  and  then  to  his  (lloboi-t's) 
right  heirs  :  while  the  Bradficld  estate,  on  faihii-e  of  issnc 
male  of  Edninnd  and  his  brothers,  ^vas  limited  to  a  John  dc 
la  Beclie  in  tail  male,  and  then  to  William  de  la  Bechc  in  tail 
male,  and  then  to  Thomas  de  Langford  in  tail  male,  and  then 
to  the  right  heirs  of  Sir  Nicliohis  de  la  Beche,  who,  wc  have 
seen,  purchased  this  estate  in  14  Edward  III.,  several  years 
after  the  deaths  of  his  brother  John  and  his  sons.  The 
relationship  of  the  John  and  Williams,  mentioned  in  these 
settlements,  to  Sir  Nicholas  does  not  clearly  appear  ;  possibly 
the  elder  William  was  the  father  of  Jolm  as  well  as  of  the 
younger  William,  and  a  cousin  of  Sir  Nicholas.  There  was 
a  William  de  la  Beche  of  Essex,  Herts,  and  Suffolk,  Avho  (hod 
in  7  Edward  IIL  leaving  a  son  John,  aged  ten  years,  by  his 
wife  Euphemia,  and  on  her  death  in  35  Edward  IIL,  her 
lieir  was  a  daughter,  implying  a  failure  of  male  issue  ;  ^  but 
WT  are  not  able  to  connect  this  William  with  the  Aldworth 
family.  We  learn  also  from  the  Inquisition  on  the  death  of 
Edmund,  that  John  and  William  the  younger,  named  in  the 
above  limitations,  died  without  issue  male,  and  that  on  the 
death  of  Edmund  without  issue,  which  took  place  on  the 
4th  November,  38  Edward  IIL,  (1364),  Thomas  de  Langford 
succeeded  to  the  Bradfield  estate  under  the  limitation  to 
himself,  and  to  the  other  settled  estates  under  the  last  limita- 
tion as  brother  and  heir  of  Robert.  That  document  does 
not  show  how  the  manor  of  Yattendon  and  some  other 
Berkshire  estates  were  settled  after  the  death  of  Ednnmd 
de  la  Beche  who  held  them  for  life,  but  it  states  that  they 
ought  to  remain  to  the  right  heirs  of  Sir  Nicholas.  These 
were  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  heirs  of  Edmund,  who  were 
found  to  be  Andrew  Sakeville  junior,  aged  24  j^ears  and 
upwards,  son  of  Joan,  daughter  and  one  of  the  heii'S  of  John 
de  la  Beche,  Ivnight,  brother  of  Ednnmd  ;  Edmund  Danvers 
junior,  aged  22  years  and  upwards,  son  of  Alice,  daughter 
and  another  of  the  heirs  of  the  said  John  ;  and  John  Duyn 
aged   three  3^ears  on  St.  Valentine's  dny  then    last,  son  of 

^  This  Jolin  de  Langford   was,  in   all       brothers.  Sec  Harleiaii  Cliartrrs.  52, 1.  l!l. 
Jirobability,  the    husband  of  Joan  de  la  '   Inq.,  p.  m.  7   Edw.   111.,  No.  34;  o5 

Beche,  sister  to  the  aichdeacou  and  Lis       Edw.  111.,  No.  43. 
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^largerv.  daughter  of  Isabella,  daughter  and  another  of  the 
heii"s  of  John,  the  elder  brother  of  Ednumd  and  Nicholas.^ 

Having  taken  a  view  of  the  state  of  the  Aldworth  family 
of  De  \a  Beche,  let  iis  now  advert  again  to  the  chiu'ch  and 
effigies.  The  cliureh,  we  have  seen,  is  such  as  might  have 
been  and  probably  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and 
it  really  has  the  appearance  of  haWng  been -designed  for  a 
family  burying-place.  It  may  very  hkely  have  been  erected 
by  Fhihp  the  lather  and  his  sons  John  and  Nicholas  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  effigies  within  it  are  seven  of  males  in 
knightly  costume,  and  two  of  ladies  in  a  costmue  that  would 
well  accord  with  their  having  been  widows.  All  are  nearly 
of  the  same  date,  about  the  second  quarter  of  the  fourteenth 
centiu'v.  "Within  that  space  died  Philip  the  fether  and  all 
liis  sons  and  grandsons,  except  his  son  Edmimd  ;  and 
possibly  Robert  may  have  died  a  little  later  than  1350,  the 
exact  date  of  his  death  not  being  known.  As  there  is  no 
ecclesiastic  among  the  effigies.  Etbuund  is  not  represented  by 
any  of  them.  He  may  have  provided  for  his  interment  in 
some  holier  spot.  Philip  and  his  sons,  Phihp,  John,  Nicholas, 
and  Kobert,  and  John's  two  sons,  most  probably  all  knights, 
would  fm-nish  the  exact  number  of  males  requii-ed,  and  are, 
exclusive  of  Edmund,  all  the  known  males  of  the  fiimily :  sons 
of  dauiihtei-s  beiuir  usxiallv  reirarded  as  males  of  their  father's 
family  only.  Of  the  two  lailies  one  would  represent  Mar- 
gery, widow  of  Nicholas,  and  the  other  not  improbably 
Isabella,  the  widow  of  his  brother  John  ;  for  she  seems  to 
have  been  a  more  important  pei-son  than  their  mother.  If 
the  male  represented  by  the  figure  under  the  external  arch 
were  a  De  la  Beche,  he,  vre  may  presume,  was  less 
nearly  related  to  the  foimdei*s.  It  woidd  be  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  assign  the  respective  effigies  to  the  several 
imlividuals,  but  if  one  of  them  repi"esent  Isabella,  most  likely 
it  is  the  female  figiure  in  the  middle  recess  in  the  south 
wall ;  and  if  so,  probably  she  lies  between  her  husband  and 
one  of  her  sous  ;  and  the  other  son,  and  Phihp  the  father 
and  Philip  the  son,  occupy  the  three  recesses  in  the  nonh 
wall.  The  beautiful  ef^gy  of  which  we  have  given  a  wood- 
c\u  can  hardly  represent  one  of  the  least  imporitUit  of  the 

^  As  to  the  MTus  of  this  familj  of  Roll  t.  Edw.  in..p.  S9.  mmI  tbeBoroogh- 
I>e  la  Bieche  tbtiv  is  cv>i»*ider»ble  dis-  bridge  Roll.  Pjirl.  WritSj  H.  pi.  S,  p- 
crvi^smcv      Comp.  Roll.  L  Edw  II,  l>,  2r,       !9?. 
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family,  and  may  therefore  commemorate  Philip  the  elder. 
Nicholas  and  Margery  his  wife  we  may  reasonably  suppose 
to  be  represented  on  the  altar  tomb  under  the  most  easterly 
arch  between  the  nave  and  aisle,  and  Robert,  the  last 
survivor,  under  the  arch  next  adjoining  towards  the  west.^ 

In  September  184.3,  when  the  area  of  the  church  was 
cleared  for  the  purpose  of  its  being  re-])ewed,  some  one 
having  suggested  that  the  bodies  were  buried  in  front  of 
their  respective  effigies,  the  ground  was  opened  in  front  of 
the  female  in  the  soutli  wall,  at  about  five  feet  from  it, 
A  few  fragments  of  a  coffin  were  dug  up,  also  a  rough  ill- 
shaped  handle,  and  some  large  nails.  Bones  were  found,  all 
of  veiy  large  size,  a  great  under  jaw  full  of  fine  teeth,  and  a 
skull  to  which  a  quantity  of  box  leaves  adhered.  There 
were  other  masses  of  such  leaves,  but  none  in  equally  good 
preservation.  It  was  thought  by  those  who  witnessed  the 
opening,  that  the  body  had  been  laid  in  them.  No  other 
graves  were  disturbed,  and  it  was  concluded  from  the  size  of 
the  bones,  which  were  considered  to  have  belonged  to  a 
skeleton  G  feet  4  inches  in  length,  that  these  were  not  the 
remains  of  the  lady.  It  is  more  probable  that  they  were  to 
be  found  in  some  coffin  or  grave  under  the  effigy.  Other 
persons  may  have  been  buried  in  the  aisle  at  a  later  date, 
who  were  commemorated  by  slabs  or  brasses  that  have  long 
disappeared.  The  practice  of  placing  evergreens  in  graves  or 
coffins  will  be  found  noticed  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities  ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Durandus,  who  says,  "hedera  quoque, 
vel  laurus,  et  hujusmodi,  qucC  semper  servant  vigorem,  in 
sarcophago  corpori  substernuntur ;  ad  significandum  quod  qui 
moriuntur  in  Christo,  vivere  non  desinent."^  But  the  custom 
is  traceable  to  Roman  times. 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  should  exist  at  Chew  Magna, 

'  As  might  be   expected  a  group  of  Brit.,  No.  16,  p.  149,  but  the  engravings 

efiBgies,  so   numerous   and   excellent   as  so  little  resemble  tbe  efiBgics  tbat  it  \a 

these,  has  not  been  wholly  overlooked  in  not  easy  to  recosuise  them.     They  are 

time  past,  mutilated  even  as  they  are.  also   described   in    Lysons'    Berks,   and 

Thev  are  noticed  in  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  xxx,  again,   with    some    rough   prints,   in    a 

p.  458,  and  briefly  described  in  vol.  IxviiL  History   of  Newbury   and   its  environs, 

p.  1095,  with  a  view  of  the   interior  of  SpeenbamlanJ,  183y.     But  in  all  these 

the  church,  and  again  in  vol.  Ixix.  p.  274,  there  are  great  inaccuracies,  and   much 

with   a  plan  of  the   church ;    this    com-  di.-'crepancy   among   themselves.     With- 

munication    expresses   great   admiration  out  a  good  representation  cif  at  least  one 

of  them.     There  is  also  a  short  account  of  the    effigies,   no    description   can   do 

of  them,  with    engravings    of  five    from  anything  like  ju-^tice  to  them, 
rude  drawings  by  Ashmole.  in  Bibl.  Top.  '  Rationale,  lib.  vii.  de  off.  mort. 
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Somersetshire,  an  effigy  in   several   respects  so  similar  in 
treatment   and    costume    to   that   at  Aldworth,  "vvhich  we 
have  engraved,  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  may 
have  been   by  the   same    artist.      Since   it   serves   to   ex- 
plain some  points  in  the  costume  and  posture  of  that,  and 
affords  another  example  of  a  rare  style  of  effigy,  we  give 
on   the   opposite   page  a   woodcut   of  it   from  a   drawing 
which  we  also  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Blore.     It  will  be 
seen  to  recline  on  one  side,  with  the  legs  crossed  in  a  sin- 
gular manner,  the  left  foot  raised  and  resting  against  a  lion 
in  an  unusual  attitude.     The  position  of  the  arms,  with  the 
head  on  one  hand,  exemplifies,  in  all  probabihty,  how  the 
missing  arms   of  the  Aldworth  effigy  were  disposed  of,  so 
that  the  head  w^as  supported  by  the  right  arm  instead  of  a 
cushion.     The  defences  of  the  head  and  neck  in  this  effigy 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  other  ;  and  there  is  a  similar 
full  surcote  girded,  with  rich  folds  above   and   below,  and 
open  in  front,  so  as  to  show  the  hauberk  or  haketon  (most 
likely  the  former  though   no   mail   appears   on   it)   falHng 
between  the  legs,  and  forming  graceful  folds  under  the  left 
knee,  over  a  portion  of  the  surcote  ;  a  very  unusual  feature 
in  the  arrangement  of  military  costume.     There  is  a  guige 
passing  over  the  right  shoulder,  that  was  continued  to  the 
shield  on  which  the  body  rests.     The  sword  belt  is  plain 
and  not  of  needless  length.      The  legs  would  seem  to  be 
more  completely  armed  than  those  of  the  Aldworth  effigy. 
The  spurs  have  probably  disappeared. 

This  effigy  is  of  wood,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  It  lies  in  a  window  in  the 
south  aisle,  evidently  not  its  original  place  :  from  the  com- 
pressed form  of  the  lion  at  the  feet  the  effigy  should  seem  to 
have  been  designed  for  a  recess.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  a  destroyed  church  at  Norton  Hauteville,  and 
is  generally  supposed  to  represent  one  of  the  Hautevilles,  a 
family  from  which  T^orton  Hauteville,  a  township  in  Chew 
Magna,  derives  part  of  its  name.  Collinson  ^  mentions  a 
Sir  John  Hauteville  (temp.  Henry  III.)  wdio  took  the  cross 
to  accompan}^  Prince  Edward  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  was  his  successor,  and  was  25  Edw.  I.  summoned 
to  attend  the  King  abroad  ;  to  whom  succeeded  AVilliam,  and 

1  Somersetshue,  ii.  p.  107. 
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to  liim  another  Oeoffrey,  l)ut  lie  adds,  "  the  iianio  scorns  to 
have  ended  about  the  coiniuencomont  (v/r)  of   tlie  roi<>;n  of 
Edw,  IL,  or   the  beginning-  of   tliat  of  Edw.   III."      As  lie 
gives  no  antliority  for  these  descents,  tlie  statement  is  very 
unsatisfactory.     The  name  is  found  in  the  various  forms  of 
Hautcvillc,  Hauuill,    and   Ilauvill,  and    is   often   misj)rinted 
Hannill  and  Ilanvill.     Tliere  was  a  Sir  Geoffrey  who  was 
summoned  to  a  Council,  lUh  May  1324,  for  tlie  counties  of 
Somerset,    Wilts,  and  Berks:''-  he  may  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  De  la  leeches  of  the  last  named  county  ; 
but  we   have   not   been   able  to  connect   him  with  Chew 
Magna.     There  was   a   John,    haixUy   the    one    mentioned 
by   Collinson,   who    was    lord    of  the    township   of  Norton 
Hauteville  in  9.  Edw.  II.  (131 G)  :  ^  it  does  not  appear  when 
he  died,  or  who  was  his  father.     A  Geoff i-ey  died  34  Edw.  I., 
seized  of  estates  in  Rutland  and  Northampton,  leaving  a  son 
John  his  heir  ;  *  still  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to 
identify  either  of  these  with  any  of  those  before  mentioned. 
A])out  that  time,  and  for  some  years  earlier,  the  name  of 
Hauteville  not  unfrequently  occurs,  though  not  in  any  way 
connected  with  this  village,  except  in  the  case   of  John  in  .0 
Edw.  IL     The  effigy  may  represent  him  or  the  Geoifi-cy  of 
Somersetshire   and  Berks,  whose  connexion  with  the  latter 
county  may  account  for  its  similarity  to  the  Aldworth  effig}', 
and  even  for  the  employment  of  the  same  sculptor. 

W.  S.  W. 

Pari.  Writs,  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  653,  656.  '  Inq.,  p.  m.  31  Edw.  I.,  Xo.  1!'. 

^  Id.,  pt.  2,  p.  376. 
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THE  STATUTES  ORDAINED  BY  RICHARD   DUKE  OF  GLOUCESTER,  FOR 
THE   COLLEGE  OF  MIDDLEHAM.     DATED  JULY  4,  18  EDW.  IV.,  (1478).' 

COMMUNICATED   BY   THE    REV.  JAMES  BAINE,  JUN.,  M.A. 
R.-   GLOUCESTRE. 

RICHARD,  DUG  OF  GLOUCESTRE,  grete  Cliamberleyn,  Constable 
I  and  Admiral  of  Englond,  Lord  of  Glomorgan,  Morgannok,  Berge- 
venny,  Richemond  and  Middelham,  to  all  Christen  people  to  whome  tlies 
presents  shall  come,  greting  in  our  Lord  everlasting. — KNOW  ye  y*^  where 
it  haith  pleasid  Almighty  God,  Creatour  and  Redemer  of  all  mankynd,  of 
His  most  bounteuouse  and  manyfold  graces  to  enhabile,  enhaunce  and 
exalte  nie  His  most  simple  creature,  uakidly  borne  into  yis  wretched  world, 
destitute  of  possessions,  goods  and  enheretaments,  to  the  grete  astate, 
honor  and  dignite  yat  He  haith  called  me  now  unto,  to  be  named,  knowed, 
reputed  and  called  Richard  Due  of  Gloucestre,  and  of  His  infynyte  gooduesse 
not  oouly  to  endewe  me  with  grete  .possessions  and  of  giftys  of  His  divyne 
grace,  hot  also  to  preserve,  kep  and  deliver  me  of  many  grete  jeoperd', 
parells  and  hurts,  for  the  which  and  other  the  manyfold  benyfits  of  His 
bounteuouse  grace  and  goodnesse  to  me,  without  any  my  desert  or  cause 
in  sundry  behalves  shewed  and  geven,  I,  daily  and  ourly  according  to  my 
deuty  remembring  the  premisses,  and  in  recognicion  y^  all  such  goodnes 
Cometh  of  Hyme,  am  finally  determyned,  into  ye  lovyng  and  thankyng  of 
His  Deite,  and  in  ye  honour  of  His  Blisscd  moder  our  Lady  Seint  Marie, 
socour  and  refuge  of  all  synners  repentant,  and  in  the  honor  of  the  holy 
virgyn  Saint  Alkyld, — of  part  of  such  goods  as  He  haith  sent  me,  to 
stablisshe,  make  and  founde  a  Collage  within  my  Town  of  Middelham  at 
the  parrishe  church  y"",  in  the  which  shall  be  a  deane,  sex  prests,  foure 
clerks,  sex  queresters,  and  a  clerk  sacristan,  to  do  divyne  service  y''  daily, 
to  pray  for  ye  good  astates  of  ye  King  our  Soverayn  Lord  and  ye 
(^ueue,  and  for  ye  gude  astates  of  my  lady  and  moder  Duchesse  of  York, 
and  of  me,  my  wiff,  my  son  of  Salesbury,  and  sucli  oy'  issue  as  shal  pleas 
God  to  send  me,  whiles  I  litfe  ;  and  for  the  soules  of  my  said  soverayn  lord 
ye  King,  ye  Queue,  and  of  me,  my  wiff,  and  myn  issue  after  our  decesses, 
and  specially  for  ye  soules  of  my  Lord  and  fader  Richard  Due  of  York, 
of  my  bretheren  and  susters,  and  oyer  my  progenitours  and  successors, 
and  all  Christen  soules,  in  part  of  satisfaccion  of  suche  things  as  at  ye 
dredfuU  day  of  dome  I  shal  answere  for.  The  same  my  Collage  to  be 
called  and  named  for  ever  ye  Collage  of  Richard  Due  of  Gloucestre,  of 
Middelham,  and  to  be  ordained,  stablisshcd,  and  made  foUowingly, — Cum 

'  In  printing  this  document  tlie  use  oiy  yat  or  yl  for  that,  &c.,  y'  for  there,  con- 

as  found  iu   ilie  original,  for  tlie  Saxon  tiacted,    oy    fur  other,  &c. ;    yabbits,  Ote 

character  representing  tk  (or    equivalent  habits;  ytffcct,  the  effect,  &c. 
ro  th)  has  been  retained,  e.  {/. — yc  for  the  ; 
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inftiieiidissimusdoniinus  iioster  ct  Cliristiiiiiissinius  princoi>8  Etlwanlus,  Doi 
jrratia  Rex  Angliaj  ct  Francia;,  ct  cli)iiiiiius  Ilibcniito,  viccsimo  juinio  dio 
Fflduaiii,  anno  rcgiii  sui  decimo  scpliiiio.  |>it  litcias  suas  [tatL-iitcs  de 
ji^raoia  sua  spcciali  conccsscMit,  et  rK'cnliaiii  dodirit  |iio  ho  ct  liorcdiljiis  .siiis, 
quantum  in  ipso  tuit,  iniclii  prefato  duei,  cpiod  c^o,  horedcs,  vtd  exct'uluios 
nici,  in  lionoie  Domini  no^tii  Jlicsn  ("inisti  ct  Hi-atissinuu  Virj^inis  Maria*, 
et  Sancta;  Alkilda;,  (juoddam  coUfgium  apud  Middelliam  de  decano  ct  sex 
capellanis  ct  quatuor  elericis,  Sic. 

[The  document,  of  wliich  tlie  aliovc  is  tlic  licgiiniiiiir.  tlien  proceeds  to 
recite  the  licence  of  Edward  IV.,  and  after  makiiif^  Williani  l>evcrh;y,  first 
dean;  Laurence  Squicr,  William  Symson,  Iticiiard  Cutk-r,  William  Buntyiif^, 
Hu>;h  Levcrhede  and  Jolin  Hell,  the  first  chaplains  ;  Thomas  PatriU, 
Alexander  Bank,  William  Brown,  and  Richard  Walker,  the  first  clerks; 
John  Part,  Thomas  Sexten,  William  Sturton,  William  Griffith,  Henry 
Farcfax,  and  John  Essam,  the  first  choristers  ;  and  William  Nanson, 
the  first  clerk  ;  and  giving  to  them  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  one  mes- 
suage in  Middleham  "  pro  mansione  eorundem,  qme  quidera  dimidia  acra 
jacet  infra  unum  clausum  voc.  Burton  close,  ex  parte  boriali  cimiterii  ecclcsia', 
— ct  unam  acram  terraj  in  Middleham  jae.  inter  aquam  de  ()ucnhill  .... 
ex  parte  boreali,  et  semitam  quaj  ducit  de  Middelham  us(pic  Wendeslawc, 
ex  parte  australi,  cum  advocatiune  ecclesiaj  de  Middleham," — proceeds  as 
follows.] 

I  the  said  Due  statnte,  make,  and  ordeync  by  thanctoritie  forsaid,  that 
hereafter  no  maner  persone  by  me  or  myne  heirez,  have  or  shal  have  graunt 
to  be  deano  of  my  said  Collage  y'unto  admitted  affore  he  be  prest,  nor 
any  of  ye  saide  sex  prests  be  admitted  as  chapleyn  or  chapleyns  of  my 
said  Collage  afore  that  he  or  they  have  taken  thordure  of  presthode,  and 
yat  ye  said  deane  and  prests  be  always  named  by  me  and  myn  heires  for 
ever,  and  have  y'  letters  of  our  collacion,  and  the  deane  to  be  admitted  by 
the  said  sex  prests,  the  eldest  of  yeme  to  yeve  hyme  his  othe  at  high  altarc 
to  be  true  deane  and  master  y',  and  observe  and  kep  all  ordinannces  and 
statutez  and  laudable  custumes,  and  ye  right  and  libertees  y'of  defend  at 
liis  power,  and  y'after  to  sa\'  De  profundis  ati'ore  ye  high  altare,  w'  this 
collect  JJcus  cui  proprium, — following  the  {ywictniw  fandatoris  met,  etc.,  and 
y'opon  bring  hyme  to  his  stall  and  put  hyme  in  possession  of  the  same  ; 
and  the  said  prests  by  ye  deane  to  be  admitted  after  the  forme  and  othe 
among  oy's  hereafter  folowing. 

Also,  yat  the  saide  Sir  William  Beverley,  dean,  and  his  successours, 
have  ye  principall  place  and  stall  of  the  right  side  of  the  high  quere  of  my 
said  Collage,  which  stall  1  wilbc  called  oure  Lady  stall  ;  and  Sir  Laurence 
Squier  forsaide,  the  first  prest  y*^  shalbe  admitted  therto,  occnpie  the 
principall  place  and  stall  on  the  left  side  of  the  saide  quere,  and  yat  stall 
to  be  called  Saint  George  stall  ;  and  the  said  Sir  William  Symson,  secund 
prest,  in  the  next  stall  to  the  deane  on  ^-e  said  riglit  side,  and  y'  stall  to 
be  named  Seynt  Kateryn  stall  ;  and  the  forsaide  Sir  Richard  Cutler,  tberd 
juest,  the  secund  stall  on  the  saide  loft  side,  that  stall  to  be  called  Saint 
Ninian  stall  ;  and  Sir  William  Buntyng  to  for  rehersid,  the  fourt  prest, 
the  thirde  stall  on  the  ye  said  right  side,  the  same  to  be  called  Seint 
Cuthbert  stall  ;  and  Sir  Hugh  Levcrhede  above  writen,  ye  tift  ]irest,  l!ie 
third  stall  on  tlie  said  left  side,  the  saide  stall  to  be  called  Seint  Antony 
stall  ;  and  Sir  John  Bell  above  writyn,  the  sext  prest,  the  fourt  stall  on 
saide  right  side,  and  yat  to  be  called  Seint  Barbara  stall  ;  and  two  of  the 
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saidc  clerks  on  the  saide  riglit  side,  and  ye  oy'  two  clerks  and  the  clerk 
sacristane  beneth  yenie  on  the  left  side,  at  the  assiguacion  of"  ye  saide 
deau  ;  and  the  sex  queresters  yere  places  accordingly  as  ye  saide  deane 
shal  assigne  yenie  ;  and,  whensoever  any  of  the  said  prests  decesse  or 
rcsigne  his  stall,  he  yat  in  his  rowme  by  me  and  myne  heires  therafter 
shalbe  presented  be  alweys  admytte  by  the  deane  to  ye  stall  of  hyme 
beyng  voide,  which  I  will,  statute  and  ordeyne  to  be  perpetuall,  and  in  like- 
■wisse  the  clerks  to  be  admitted  by  hyme  to  such  place  as  he  woll  assigne 
theireunto. 

Also,  that  no  deane  of  my  saide  College,  yat  for  ye  tyme  shalbe  after 
the  saide  Sir  William  Beverley  now  deane  of  ye  same,  in  any  wise  be  by 
me  and  myne  heirez  named,  or  by  our  collacion  constituted  and  ordenyd  to  be 
deane  y',  enlesse  he  be  one  of  the  said  sex  prests,  if  eny  of  theme  in  littoral 
connynge,  gude  disposicion,  and  in  worldely  poUicie  may  be  fondon  able ; 
and  in  defect  of  such  emong  theme  I  wol  y*  oon  of  the  foui-e  prests  of  my 
foundacion  in  the  QueneCollege  of  Cambrige,  abil  in  conuyng,  disposicion,  and 
poUicie,  as  is  affore  rehersid,  be,  and  for  lak  of  such,  y*^  a  graduate,  at  the  lest 
Master  of  Arte  or  Bachelor  of  Law,  of  the  Universite  of  Cambrige  forsaide,  be 
named,  constituted,  and  ordened  to  be  deane  of  the  same  ;  and  also  yat  none 
of  the  saide  sex  prests  and  fowre  clerks  so  to  be  named  prests  or  clerks  y'  by 
our  collacion,  as  is  afforsaide,  in  eny  wisse  be  by  the  saide  deane  and  prests 
admitted,  affore  yt  they  by  yeme  be  foundon  sufficiently  lierned,  not  onely 
in  understanding  and  litterature,  bot  also  in  singing  playne  song,  priked 
song,  faburden,  and  descant  of  two  mynymes  at  the  lest,  or  yat  one  of  the 
saide  foure  clei-ks  be  a  player  upon  the  organes,  and  daily  to  play  as  oft 
as  it  shalbe  requisite  and  appoynted  ;  and  in  case  y''  by  the  deane  and 
prests  y"  for  the  tyme  beyng  any  prest  or  clerk,  so  by  me  and  myne  heires 
named  and  to  yeme  presented,  be  founde  insufficient  in  lernyng,  as  is 
aforsaide,  that  yen  I  will,  yt  upon  that  certificate  of  the  same,  yat  I  and 
my  heires  within  twenty  days  then  next  folowing  to  name  and  present 
unto  yeme  an  oy'  able  persone,  plenarly  instruct  in  the  said  sciences,  and 
elles  I  woll  y*  it  shalbe  lefull  to  the  saide  deane  and  prests  after  the  saide 
twenty  dayes  to  admytte  to  be  prest  or  clerk  y',  in  the  place  and  rowme 
beyng  vacant,  such  one  as  they  will  answer  fore  and  undertake  unto  nie 
and  myne  heires,  withoute  coloure,  fraude,  or  male  engync,  to  be  in  those 
behalves  sufficient  ;  which  ther  admission  I  will  shalbe  by  me  and  my 
heires  ratified  and  conformed,  for  the  sucrtye  of  hyme  so  by  theme 
admitted. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yt  the  dean  for  the  tyme  being 
of  ye  said  Collage  shal  perceyve  ycrely  for  his  exhibicion  all  the  provent.s, 
frutes,  oblacions,  and  deuetees  as  appertenyd  to  the  church  of  Middelham, 
in  eny  wise,  before  it  was  Collegiate,  w'  other  things  b}'  me  to  be  gevene  to 
hyme,  as  herafter  shalbe  expressed  ;  and  yteny  of  the  saide  sex  prestes  for 
the  tyme  being  shal  yerely  perceyve  by  tlic  hands  of  the  deane  of  my  saide 
College,  for  ye  tyme  beyng,  of  the  revenues  of  such  landes,  cherches,  and 
possessions  as  I  have  geven,  amortised,  and  now  graunted  to  my  seid 
Collage,  and  herafter  shal  geve,  amorteise,  and  graunt  y'unto,  for  ther 
exhibicion,  x.li,  ;  and  every  of  the  saide  foure  clerks  of  the  saide  revenues 
X.  marks  ;  and  the  clerk  secristane  yerely  of  the  same  x.  marks  ;  and  the 
sade  foure  clerks  and  the  clerk  sacristane  alweys  to.  be  named  and  pre- 
sented by  me  and  myne  heires,  and  admitted  frome  tyme  to  tyme  by  the 
deane   of  my  saide  Collage,  for  the  tyme  being ;  and  yat  the  sex  querestors 
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be  always  chosen,  elect  ami  admitted  by  the  snide  dean  and  more  part  of 
ye  said  prests,  and  by  theme  to  be  exumyned  of  their  ubilitie  in  singing 
and  brest,  and  that  they  by  ye  said  deane  sliallte  fonnden  of  all  nianer 
necessaries  theme  belonging,  as  of  mete,  drinke,  clothing,  and  other,  for  yc 
which  the  saide  deane  shall  perceyvo  of  the  revenueb  alforsaide  yereiy 
XX. li. 

Also,  yt  one  of  tlic  said  foure  clerks  yt  shalbe  electe  by  me  and  myne 
hcires,  in  forme  ati'orsaide  admitted,  be  a  man  sufficiently  ierned  in  prac- 
tise of  singing,  aswel  in  playne  song,  priked  song,  faburdon,  countr',  des- 
cant of  all  uiesurcs  used  in  any  Cathedrall  church  or  Colla<>-e,  tlie  same  to 
tcclie  the  said  sex  queresters  his  connyng,  and  lie  to  he  named  the  maister 
and  tcclier  of  yeme,  for  the  which  teching,  labor,  besynes,se  and  utteiulance 
abowte  the  same,  I  wol  that  he  have  of  ye  said  revenues  by  ye  hands  of 
the  said  deane,  for  tyme  being,  over  the  said  ten  marks  of  his  wages  of 
oon  of  clerks,  yereiy  five  marks  ;  and  if  he  be  licenced  for  any  reasonable 
cause,  according  to  my  statutes  under  writyn,  to  be  absent  for' a  season, 
that  yan  he  to  find  a  sufficient  persoue  plenarly  instructe  in  ye  said  connyng 
duryng  his  said  absence,  to  lerne,  tech  and  instructe  the  saide  cjueresters  ; 
and  yat  none  of  yeme  longer  abide  as  querestors  yan  tlier  brests  serve 
theme  to  sing  in  childes  voce,  over  ye  space  of  half  a  yere  at  most. 

Also,  I  do  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  that  eny  deane,  yat  for  the 
tyme  herafter  shalbe  of  my  said  Collage,  shalbe  resident  and  continually 
abiding  upon  the  same,  and  kep  continuall  housliold  y',  and  yt  the  .said  sex 
prests  shal  bord  theme  with  by  me,  and  pay  everich  of  yeme  wekely  for  y' 
boord  sextene  pennez  ;  and  also  the  said  foure  clerks  and  ye  clerk  sacris- 
tane  in  like  wise,  and  everich  of  theme  to  pay  wekely  twolf  pennes,  diu-ing 
the  tyme  yat  yci  be  not  maried  ;  and  if  eny  of  theme  happen  to  be  maricd 
and  dwel  within  my  towne  y',  then  be  to  be  at  his  liburtce  and  ciiose  in 
yat  bebalve,  and  ellys  alweys  y'  at  bourd  payng  wekely  as  is  atforsaid. 
And  yt  nouther  the  deane  of  my  saide  Collage,  for  the  tyme  beyng,  nor  the 
saide  prests  and  clerks,  in  eny  wise  be  absent  frome  my  said  College,  over 
the  spaces  under  written,  that  is  to  say,  the  deane  over  twenty  and  ionre 
dayes  in  the  yere,  and  everich  of  ye  said  sex  prests  sexteyn  dayes  in  ye 
yere,  and  everich  of  ye  said  clerks  over  fiveteyn  dayes  in  ye  yere  ;  so 
alweys  yat  ye  said  deane,  prests,  and  clerks,  for  the  tyme  being,  in  eny 
wise  be  not  absent  frome  yens  high  principall  fests,  nor  the  saide  deane  to 
be  absent  frome  tlicns,  or  any  oy'  season  at  one  tyme  over  tlie  space  of 
the  saide  twenty  and  foure  dales,  enlesse  it  be  for  the  defense  and  well  of 
of  my  saide  Collage,  or  sekenes  or  dissese,  and  yat  notorily  so  knawne  by 
the  saide  prests,  withoute  speciall  licence  of  me  and  myne  heyres,  w' 
thassent  of  the  saide  prests  ;  nor  in  like  wise  any  of  the  saide  prests  be 
absent  frome  yens  any  oy'  season,  at  one  tyme,  over  the  space  of  sextene 
dales,  nor  eny  of  ye  said  clerks  over  the  space  of  fiveteyne  daies,  at  one 
tyme,  w'oute  speciall  licence  of  me  and  myn  heires,  w'  thassent  of  tiie 
deane  y'of,  for  tyme  beyng  ;  and  over  yis  1  wol  yt  my  saide  heires  iiave 
auctoritee  to  graunt  att  y'  pleasur  to  the  said  deane,  lor  the  tyme  beyng, 
with  th 'assent  of  the  said  prests,  twenty  daies  in  the  yere  ;  and  to  every 
of  the  said  prests  and  clerks  for  the  tyme  beyng,  w'  tha^-6eut  of  the  deane, 
twolf  daies  in  ye  yere  ;  so  alweys  yt  the  said  deane  be  not  absent  iiigli 
principall  fests  and  oy'  seasons  over  the  space  of  twenty  and  foure  duies 
above  saide  at  one  tyme,  enlesse  it  be  for  the  defence  and  wecle  of  my 
saide  Collage,  or  sekenes,   or  disease,  and  so   notorily  by  ye  said  prehi* 
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knowen,  w'^out  speciall  licence  of  iiie  and  niyne  lieires  w*^  thassent  of  the 
said  prests  ;  nor  any  of  the  said  prests  and  clerks  in  like  wise  be  absent 
fronic  tliens  high  principall  fests  or  oy'  seasons  over  the  space  of  sexteyne 
dayes  one  tyme,  withoutc  like  licence  of  nie  or  myne  heirez,  with  thassent 
of  ye  said  deane,  or  yat  sekenesse  or  disease  cause  it  :  which  yen  1  wil  yat 
he  or  yey  so  beyng  seke  or  diseasid  he  holde  excused  for  the  tyme  of  his  or 
ther  said  sekenesse  or  disease  :  provided  alwey  yat  over  two  personnes  of 
the  saide  deane,  prests  or  clerks  I  woU  in  noo  wise  shalbe  absent  fionie 
yens  at  one  tyme,  nor  none  oder  licensed  to  be  absent  linto  their  coniyng 
home  ;  and  yat  the  saide  prests  geve  licence  to  the  deane  at  such  tyme  as  he 
woU  depart  and  have  his  daies,  as  is  afforesaide,  and  yat  in  like  wisse  the 
deane  geve  licence  to  ye  saide  prests  and  clerks  at  such  tyme  as  eny  of 
theme  woU  depart  and  have  y'  daies  ;  and  over  this  yat  none  of  ye  said 
prests  or  clerks  bring  any  straunger  to  dyne  or  soupe  w*  yeme  within  my 
said  College,  withoute  ye  licence  of  the  deane  ;  and,  if  eny  such  licence 
be  to  any  of  theme  so  graunted,  yat  yan  he  so  asking  licence  pay  for  his 
straunger  every  mele  two  pennes  :  provided  alweys  yat  if  eny  of  yem  bring 
ony  of  y'  frends,  alies,  kynnesmen,  or  oy'  straunger  to  see  the  church  or 
Collage,  or  make  hyme  or  yeme  chere,  that  than  1  woll  yat  the  said  straunger 
so  comyng  be  curtesly  welcomed  and  served  with  brede  and  ale,  so  yat  it 
be  not  ofte  nor  daly  used. 

Also,  I  statute,  and  ordeyne  yat  the  said  deane,  prests,  and  clerks  shal 
distinctly,  nother  to  hastely  ne  to  tariyngly,  bot  mesurable  and  devoutely, 
kep  divine  service  daily  in  my  saide  Collage,  be  note  after  the  use  of  Sales- 
bury,  y*  is  to  say,  matyns,  niesse,  evensong,  and  complyn,  and  oy'  obser- 
vances as  herafter  shalbe  specified  ;  and  yat  matyns  begyn  daily,  frome 
the  fest  of  ye  Annunciacion  of  our  Bhssed  Lady  unto  Michaelmesse,  at 
sex  of  ye  clok  in  ye  mornyng,  and  frome  Michael  messe  unto  ye  saide  fest 
of  Annunciacion,  to  begyn  matyns  at  sevene  of  ye  clok  in  ye  mornyng, 
which  done  I  woll  yat  prime  and  houres  incontynent  y'  after  daily  be  saide 
in  the  highe  quere  by  the  prest,  yat  for  ye  woke  shalbe  Ebdomadarie, 
and  the  prest  the  woke  yan  next  folowing  shalbe  Ebdomadarie  ;  and 
yat  ye  saide  prest  Ebdomadarie  kepe  the  charge  for  his  woke  of  begyn- 
yug  and  ending  of  matyns,  prime,  houres,  high  messe,  evenesong,  com- 
plyn, and  oy'  observances,  enlesse  y'  fall  principall  fest  or  fests  or  the  day 
of  the  obytte  of  me  or  my  said  wiff  in  yat  woke  ;  which  if  eny  such  fall  I 
woll  yat  it  be  begon  and  ended  by  ye  saide  deane,  if  he  be  present,  and  by 
none  oder,  withoute  sekenesse  or  oy'  cause  lawfuUlett  hyme  ;  and  yat  daily 
after  matyns  be  saide  ye  anthem  of  Libera  nos  be  songen  descant,  or 
fabourden,  with  a  versicle  and  collect  accustumed,  and  furthwith  ye  au- 
theme  of  Saint  Ninian  Confessor,  vel — £uge  serve  hone,  with  the  versicle 
Amavit  cum  Dominus,  etc.,  and  ye  colet — Deus  qui  populos  Pictorum  et 
JJritonum,  and  y'  after  by  all  the  whole  quere — De  profimdis,  etc.,  with 
the  colet — Fldelium,  etc.,  and  after  the  decesse  of  me  and  my  wiife  ye 
colet  of  Deus  cui  proprium  est  miserej'e],  etc., — Propiciare  animce  famuli 
tui  llicardi  duels  Gloucestr\  fundatoris  noatri,  vel  animce  famiilw  tuce 
Aiinoi  consortls  suce,  eorum  et  liberorum,  etc.  And  assone  as  prime  and 
houres  is  saide,  ye  messe  of  our  Lady  to  be  song  dayly,  w'  priked  song  and 
organes,  w*  ye  maister,  clerk es  and  queresters,  except  by  there  ordinall 
they  sey  of  our  Lady,  and  exce])t  ye  Friday  wokcly,  which  day  I  woll  yat  yo 
saide  master,  clerks,  and  queresters  ye  messe  of  Jhesu  after  prime  and 
hours  saide  be  song,  and  yat  the  prest  yat  wokely  by  course  shall  siiig  our 
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Liiily  messc,  ye  inesse  of  Jhosu,  and  hii^h  messo,  during  the  lid'e  of  mil?  and 
my  wiffe,  say  yis  colet, — Dcus  qui  caritatis  dona  per  (jratiam,  etc.  dn  fa- 
mulo  tno  liicardo  duci  Glouccstr'  fimdatori  nostra,  faniulm   tua.'   AiituE 
consortl  sine,  famido   tuo  Edu-ardo,  corumqxie  lihcrxs,  etc.     And  after  our 
dcccsse  tliey  to   say  yis  colet — Deus  cui  proprlavi,  atlorc  rclicrsid.     And 
after   yat  the  niesse   of  Jhesu  be  saidc  ye   antlicin  of  per  s/tjmim  Tan. 
furthwith  be  soiigcn,  and  yc  colet  of    Visita  nns  (pics'nnus,  ])i)minc,  w'    y'' 
colet  of  Deus  caritatis,  during  my  litf,    and  after  my  decessu — Ikus  cui 
proprlum   be  said  by  the  prcst  yat  sang  mosse  of  Jlicsu  at  the  high  altarc 
or   he  put  of  his  vestinient,  and  yat   done,  high    niesse  to  begyn  by  all 
the  hole    quere,  and    after  high    messe  be    said    the  anthenie    of  IStella 
cell,  to  be  song  prikcd  song,  with   the  versicle — Ora  pro  nobis   Sancta 
Dei  (/enetrix,  and  ye  colet — Deus  miser Icor diets.,  Deus  pietatis,  Deut  in- 
didgencice,  etc.,  w*^  de  profiindls,  etc.,  and  yat  evcnesong  daily  begyn  frome 
the    fest  of  thannunciacion  of  our   Lady  unto  Michaelinesse,   at  foure  of 
the  clok  at  after  none  or  before  ;  and  also  I  ^vol  yat  assonc  as  evensong 
is  said,  y"^    the  memory  of    the  Trinite  libera  nos,   a    memory  of    Saint 
Niniane,  and  a  memory  of  Saint  George,  with  ther  versiclcs  and  coletts 
accustumed,   be    songen  prikcd    song    nyghtly,  and    also  y'after  an    an- 
thenie of  our  Lady  in  ye  myddys  of  the  quere  at  the  letterne  be  song, 
enlesse  yat  it  be  principall  fests,  and  if    it  be  principall    fest  but  onely 
an   antheme  of  our  Lady  to  be  song  at  the  lettcrn  by  all  the  hole  quere, 
and  jen  de  lyrofundls  ;  and  yat  every  Friday  nyglit  betwix  five  and  sex  of 
ye  clok  the  antheme  of  Jhesu  be  songen,  with  the  maister  and  clerks  and 
queresters,  and  yat  doone  the  suft'rages  appertcnyng  to  the  said  Antheme 
be  song  and  said  by  the  said  queresters,  and  yan  furthwith  ye  antheme  of 
Stella  Cell  be  songen  in  like  forme  as  before  is  saide,  with  the  versicle 
and  coletts — Domlnus  misericordlcc,  and  Deus   qui  caritatis,  duryng  our 
litf,  and  after  our  decesse, — Deus  cui  proprium  est  miserere — with — de  pro- 
fundls,  in  manor  atfore  expressid.     And  over  this  yat  every  AVcdynsday, 
if  it   be  not  principall  fest,    yt   a  messe  of  requiem   by  one    of  ye  saidc 
sex  prcsts,  at  the  assignement  of  ye  said  deanc,  be  said  after  our  Lady 
messe  be  saide  ;   and  yat  the  prcst  so  saying  that  messe  say  ye  collett 
of  Incllna,   Doiaine,  aurem  tuam.,  etc.,  w'  these  words  —  id  animas  fa- 
muli tui  Jticardi   duels  Ebor.,  famulce  tua;   Cecilice  consortis  suw,  after 
her  decesse,  et  animas  eorum  liberorum  et   omnium  jidcllum   defuncto- 
rum,  and  after  oure  decesse  to  say  this  colet — Dens  ctd  proprium,  etc., 
with  the  colet  of  Inclina  aforsaid,  in  maner  aforsaide.       And,  when  so 
ever  it  shal  please  God  to  call  me  or  ray  wiflfe  to  His  mercy,  I  wol  yat 
the  saide  deane,  prests  and  clerks  kepe  a  solempnc  obite  the  day  of  our 
decesses,  if  they  have  y'of  knowlage,  and  els  ye  next  day  after  yat  they 
here  first  y'of,  with   Placebo,   Dirifje,  and   Comniendacion  ye    nyght  be- 
fore to  be    song,    enlesse  it    fall  upon   principall  fests,  which  yan  I   wol 
yat  it  be  deferred  to   the  morn  next  y'after,  and  ye  Dirlgc  to  be  song 
after  ye  latter  evensong    of  the    said  principall  fest,  and  Oommciidacion 
to    be   saide    after  complyu,  in   the   saidc  quere,  and   in    like  wi!*se  and 
order    o''  moneth  niynds,  and    twolf   nioneth    niynds,    and    so    ycrcly  our 
obits  to  be  kept  the  day  of  the  moneth  of  our  saide  decesses  for  ever. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  that,  in  the  admission  of  eny  prcst 
and  clerk  of  the  saide  College,  the  prcst  and  clerk  so  to  be  admitted  by 
my  collacion  or  myne  heires  shal  make  otli  opon  the  holy  Hvangeliste  to 
the  deane,  for  the  tyme  being,  yat  he  shal  observe  and  kep  al  statutes  and 
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ordenances,  with  all  other  libertes  and  laudable  ciistumes  of  the  same 
College,  in  such  as  slial  to  hynie  appertigne,  or  such  oder  laufull  oth  as 
shalbe  thoght  necessary  by  the  saide  deane  in  y'  partie  to  be  maide,  for 
weele  of  the  saide  College. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yat  in  my  saide  College  shalbe  a 
chest  surely  maide,  lokid  with  thre  looks  of  diverse  keys,  wherof  one  slial 
remayne  in  y'=  kepiug  of  the  deane,  an  other  in  the  keping  of  the  prest 
keping  the  stall  of  Saint  Kateryn,  and  the  third  in  the  keping  of  y''  prest 
for  the  tyme  occupying  the  stall  of  Saint  Ninian,  within' the  saide  College, 
in  the  which  chest  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yat  the  comon  seal 
and  principall  jowelles  and  evidencez  of  the  same  College  shalbe  surely 
kepid. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yat  ichon  of  y*^  saide  prests  and 
clerks  shalbe  within  the  qwere  by  the  third  peal  be  rongen,  and  yar 
continually  abide  unto  thending  of  divyne  service,  y'  to  be  done,  for  the 
tyme,  every  day,  except  such  as  be  before  rehersid  in  this  myne  ordin- 
ance, under  payne  of  forfotor  of  one  peny,  als  oft  as  eny  shal  offend  in 
this  party,  to  be  convertid  into  the  necessarie  reparacion  of  the  saide 
College  ;  and  if  y'  be  eny  yat  shal  oftyn  tymes  use  to  absent  hyme  self 
fronie  divine  service  agcnst  yis  myne  ordinance,  yen  I  wol  yat  ye  deane 
punysh  hyme  so  customable  absent  at  his  resonable  pleasor. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyn  yet  evere  Friday  in  ye  yere  the  deane, 
if  he  be  present,  or  in  his  resonable  absence  his  depute  shal  cause  assemble 
of  the  saide  prests,  clerks,  and  oy'  ministers  of  ye  saide  College  to  be 
maide  in  the  chapiter  house,  and  yen,  after  preciosa  and  other  suffrages, 
according  to  the  ordinall  of  Salisbery  said  y',  the  said  deane  or  his 
forsaide  depute  shal  inquire  of  all  maner  of  defauts  and  excessez  of  the 
prestos,  clerks,  and  other  mynysters  forsaide,  committed  and  done  in  eny 
maner  or  forme  in  the  woke  preceding  ;  and  with  payns  in  this  myne 
ordinance  comprised  wher  eny  such  payn  is  expressid,  and  els  at  his 
resonable  wol  and  plesor,  w*  avise  of  one  of  the  saide  prests,  corret  and 
punyssh  ye  same  defalts  and  excesses  :  provided  alway  yt  if  eny  of  the 
saide  prests  or  clerks  oftyn  tymes  committing  or  doyng  eny  trespasse, 
defalt  or  excesse,  ayenst  yis  myne  ordinance,  or  opynly  ayenst  ye  helth 
of  his  owne  soule,  after  thre  monicions  contenyng  resonable  space  unto 
hyme  made  by  the  forsaide  dean  at  his  arbitrement,  wol  not  amend  hyme 
self,  y^  yen  the  saide  deane  shal  expulse  hyme  oute  of  the  said  Colle"-e 
for  ever,  vf^  oute  hope  of  restitucion,  and  y''  in  every  wharter  of  the  yere 
ons  the  deane  forsaide  or  his  depute  shal  cause  the  statutes  and  ordinance 
of  the  same  College  to  be  opynly  red  in  the  same  chapitor  house. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyn  yat  evere  prest,  clerk  and  other 
ministers  of  the  saide  College  in  commyug  to  the  qwere  and  goyng  fro 
the  same  incline  unto  the  deane,  beyng  in  his  stall,  and  ayenst  hym 
commyng  into  the  qwere  or  chapitor  house  reverently  rias,  and  yat  none 
of  yeme  presume  to  begyn  matyns,  masse  or  evenesong  afor  the  commyng 
of  the  same  deane,  if  he  be  present  in  the  College  and  wol  come  to  the 
same. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyn  yt  none  of  the  forsaide  ministers 
liawnt  tavern  or  oder  unhonest  place  or  persono  at  eny  tyme,  or  lye  out 
of  the  College  eny  nyght,  withoute  especiall  licence  of  ye  saide  deane, 
except  such  personnes  and  tymes  as  be  to  for  except. 

Also,  1   statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yat  one  day  bctwix  the  fcsts  of 
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Estre  ami  Witsonday  ycrely  the  dcatie  slial  rcdc,  or  cause  to  bo  red,  unto 
the  sex  prcsts  aiio  iiivcntorie  of  all  the  jowellcs  and  oniamonts  ap|ter- 
tei«,nieyii<?  unto  the  said  College,  for  the  tjme  ;  and  if  tho  saide  sex  prcsts 
or  thre  of  yeme  think  it  expedient,  really  shew  unto  yeine  the  said  jowells 

and  ornaments,  which  I  wil  shalbc  surely  kepid  in  chests  or  odor  c 

and  places  within  the  saide  College,  in  such  nianer  and  forme  as  shalhc 
thoglit  behovefuU  by  the  saide  dean  and  two  of  ye  eldest  of  ve  saido 
prests  :  providid  ahvey  yat  the  comon  seal  and  principall  jowdls  and 
evidence  of  the  saide  College  be  kepid  in  a  chest  loked  with  thre  lukks  of 
diverse  keys,  as  is  to  fore  rehersid. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yat  noo  corrodie,  annuitie  or  fee  for 
tcrme  of  litF  or  yeres  sliulbe  yeven  or  scld  oute  of  the  saide  College,  or 
isshewes  y'of  coniyng,  nor  other  thing  alieynd  to  ye  saide  College  pcrtign- 
yng,  by  the  deane  and  folowcs  of  the  same  College,  or  eny  of  yeme,  w'out 
expresse  consent  of  me  or  myne  heires  patrones  of  the  same. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yat  if  eny  prest,  clerk;  or  odor 
ministre  of  the  same  College  use  at  eny  tyme  in  ire  eny  inhonest  or 
slauiulerous  words  ayenst  his  felow,  his  superior  or  inferior,  of  the  same 
College,  he  shal  pay  of  his  wagys  at  evere  tyme  two  pennez.  If  he  draw 
violently  a  knyff,  ho  shal  pay  of  his  saide  wage  at  evere  tyme  so  doiu"- 
four  penys,  and  if  he  draw  blode  he  shal  i)ay  of  his  saido  wage  as  mocli  as 
the  deane,  w'  one  of  the  saide  sex  prests,  shal  resonable  deme  hymc  to 
pay  to  be  convectid  in,  to  ye  reparacion  of  the  saide  College. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yat  the  deane  of  the  saide  College 
have  rewle  and  administracion  of  all  possessions  spiritual  and  temporal!, 
with  all  oy'  prevents  commyng  of  ye  same,  for  the  perfyte  exccucion  of 
thies  myne  ordinances. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yt  the  clerk  sacristane  have  rewlc 
and  keping,  under  the  deane,  of  book,  chalesse,  vestments,  and  all  odor 
ornaments,  which  most  be  usid  in  the  church  of  the  said  Collage,  which 
ornaments  I  wilbe  delivered  unto  hyme  by  tripartite  indentor,  whcrof  oon 
part  shal  remayne  w'  ye  deane,  an  oy"^  with  the  saide  clerk,  and  the  third 
w'  the  prest  occupiyng  the  stall  of  Saint  Kateryn  ;  and  at  two  tymes  in 
ye  ycre,  to  be  limited  by  the  saide  dean,  the  saide  clerk  shall  yeld  his 
acqompt  concernyng  thornaments  forsaide,  and  at  all  tymes  according 
to  yoffect  of  thies  my  statutes,  and  plesor  of  the  saide  deane,  shal  ring  to 
matyns,  messe  and  evenesong,  and  oder  devine  service,  and  over  this  shet 
and  oppyn  the  church  dures,  at  such  convenient  tyme  as  shalbe  commauudc 
unto  hyme  by  the  saide  deane. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  that  the  prestos,  clerks,  and 
ministers  forsaide,  at  all  tymes  and  place  behave  yemeself  reverently  unto 
the  deane,  and  hyme  in  all  things  lefull  concernyng  the  profet,  weele, 
and  worship  of  the  saide  College,  or  eny  of  ye  ministers  of  ye  same, 
obey. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  that  ye  clerk  sacristane  shal  obey 
the  conmiaundments  of  the  deane,  aswel  in  serving  and  attendance  in  the 
church,  as  in  other  places  pertignyng  to  ye  cure  of  eny  of  ye  parisshyns 
for  the  tyme  within  the  parich  of  Middelham  abiding. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yt  I  and  myne  heires  shal  at  al 
tymes  here  thexpence  and  cost  of  evere  messynger,  which  by  the  com- 
inaundment  of  ye  deane  or  eny  of  the  saide  sex  prests  shal  bring  unto 
us  certane  knowlege  of  the  vacacion  of  eny  stall  being  within  my  saido 
College. 

vol.    XIV.  "    " 
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Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordej'ne  yt  the  deane  forsaide  Iiave  al  inancr 
tethos  and  offerings  within  my  castell  of  Middelham,  as  of  all  oder  place 
within  the  parissh  of  ye  church  of  Middelham,  in  eny  wise  appertynyng, 
w*oute  let  or  interrupcion  of  ye  deane  of  ye  chapell  of  my  saide  Castell, 
or  eny  other  ministre  of  tiie  same. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yat  the  deane  of  my  saide  College, 
at  all  tymes  shal  kep  his  stall  and  prioiitee,  as  most  principall  of  ye  same, 
geving  noo  rowme  or  place  to  the  deane  of  the  chapefl  within  my  saide 
castell,  or  other  comm^'ng  at  eny  tyme  into  the  saide  College,  church,  to 
ministre  divine  service,  under  the  dignitee  of  a  prior  by  privilege  using 
a  miter. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  yat  the  deane  at  his  pleasour  shal 
see  all  things  appertignyng  Unto  the  College  in  v.'hos  rewle  or  governanance 
it  shal  fortune  yeme  to  be,  and  yat  all  servants  necessarily  to  be  had  for 
attendaunce  and  serving  in  ye  saide  College,  or  at  eny  other  place  y'unto 
belonging,  shalbe  namyd  and  takyn  at  ye  plesor  of  the  saide  deane,  and 
at  his  saide  plesor  shalbe  expulsed  and  put  away. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyn  yat  the  deane  for  the  tyme  being, 
shall  mow  use  and  were  in  ye  saide  College  and  other  place,  as  wel 
in  presence  of  reverend  faders  bisshopps,  as  other  inferior  unto  theme,  a 
grey  amyse. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  that  je  sex  prests,  clerks,  and 
queresters  shal  mow  use  and  were  in  the  forsaide  College  at  all  tymes  of 
divine  service  habites,  accordingly 'to  yabbitts  used  by  such  personnez  in 
other  honorable  College  churchys  of  the  diocese  of  the  church  of  Sarum. 

Also,  1  statute,  make,  and  ordeyne  3'^at  if  it  shal  fortune  the  deane  for 
the  tyme  being  at  eny  season  to  be  lawfully  lett,  as  by  sekenes  or  oder- 
wise,  to  ministre  divine  service  in  ye  churt-h  of  ye  saide  College,  after 
thatfect  of  myne  ordinance  to  fore  rehersid,  yen  I  wol  y*  it  shal  be  lefull  to 
the  saide  deane  to  name  and  depute  at  his  plesor  one  of  ye  saide  sex 
prests  to  ministre  the  same  in  his  absence,  and  to  execute  at  the  expresse 
and  speciall  commaunJement  of  ye  saide  deane  al  other  things  which  lie 
shuld  do  or  exercise  if  he  wer  ther  personally  present  ;  and  in  defalt  of 
such  commaundement,  I  wol  the  preate  occupiyng  the  stall  of  Saint 
Kateryn,  in  such  absence  of  the  saide  deane,  shal  execute  the  premisses. 

Also,  I  wol  that  the  deane  or  suche  of  the  prests  of  ye  College  as  it 
list  the  deane  to  appoynt  yerely,  declare  and  show  to  all  the  parisshe  and 
people  aboute  in  such  good  forme  as  it  list  hyni  of  his  charitee  to  declare 
in  the  pulpite  such  statutes  of  this  my  first  fundacion  of  the  College,  as 
the  saide  deane  shal  thinke  expedient :  that  so  redde  and  declared,  1  woU 
yat  the  deane  or  prest  yat  so  declarith  it  desire  all  the  people  about  of 
y'  charitee  to  pray  for  my  soule,  thos  yt  can  say  de  profundis,  evere 
man  of  his  charitee  to  say  it  secretly  by  hymeselfe,  or  with  his  felowe, 
wheder  it  pleas  yeme,  and  to  begyn  hyme  self  to  say  de  profundis,  and  all 
the  qwere  to  say  and  answere  him  ;  and  when  he  committh  to  the  colett, 
then  to  say  the  colett,  Deus  cui  proprium  est  miserere,  etc.,  in  maner 
and  forme  afforsaide,  for  me  and  my  wifF;  this  to  be  done  and  declared  at 
the  evyne  before  yat  y^  yere  day  come  of  my  deth  alweys,  as  sone  as  y* 
evinsong  is  done  ;  than  incontynent  to  begyn  before  complyne  first  to 
declare  and  specific,  as  is  rehersid  in  this  forsaide  article,  and  incontinent 
y 'after  Placebo,  Dirige,  and  yau  complyn. 

Also,  I  wol  yat  suche  saints  as  yat  I  have  devocion  unto,  be  servid  in 
the   church  throughoutly  as   double  fest,  aswel  thos  that  be  not  by  the 
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ordiiinll  of  Saniin  as  tlios  yt  lio,  tluiL  is  to  say,  Seint  John  Bnptisto  and 
Seint  John  the  Evanjijolisto,  Seiiit  Peter  and  Seint  Pall,  Seint  Simon 
and  Judo,  Seint  Mihaei,  Seinte  Anne,  Seint  Ehzaheth,  Seint  Fabian 
and  Seint  Sebastian,  Seint  Antony,  Seint  CMiristofer,  Seint  Dyonyse, 
Seint  Bhnsp,  Seint  Tiioinas,  Seint  Alhane,  Seint  Gilys,  Seint  Eustace, 
and  Seint  Eiasmns.  Seint  Loy,  Soynt  lA'onard,  antl  Seint  Martvn,  Seint 
William  of  York,  Seint  Wulfrey  of  Riiipon,  Seint  Kateryn,  Seint  Mar-ifn- 
rete,  Seinte  15arbara,  Seint  Martha,  Seint  Venefride,  Seint  Ursula,  Seint 
Dorathe,  Seint  Uadaiijundc,  Seint  Agnes,  Seint  Agathe.  Seint  Apolyno, 
Seint  Cithe,  Seint  Clare,  Seint  Marie  Magdalene  :  provided  iicverlesse  yat 
if  cny  fest  of  the  forsaidc  Saints  have  noo  fest  or  day  in  the  kalender,  or 
of  yemc  self  be  douhlo  fest,  yt  then  the  deane  for  the  tyme  being  during 
my  lirt'e  shal  take  in  this  partie  with  myne  adviace  such  good  direccion  as 
fihalbc  thoght  most  according  to  yeffect  of  this  myne  ordinance,  wliich 
direccion  so  to  be  take,  I  wol  be  observid  after  my  decese  for  ever. 

Also,  I  wol  that  Seint  George  and  Seint  Nynyane  be  served  as  prin- 
cipal fests,  whenso  y*^  ther  dales  fallys,  and  also  Seint  Cnthbert  day  in 
Lent,  and  Seint  Antony  day  y'  fallys  in  Janiver',  be  served  as  principall 
in  like  wise. 

Also,  1  statute,  make,  and  ordeync  that  al  nianer  of  spiritual  correccion 
and  punysshon  of  excesses  and  defalts  commyt  and  doon  by  eny  of  the 
sex  prestos,  foure  clerks,  sex  queresters,  the  clerk  sacristane  of  the 
saide  College,  or  eny  other  y'  servants  or  tennants,  for  the  tyme  being, 
shal  onely  belong  and  perteigne  unto  ye  deane  of  ye  same. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeync  that  ye  constable  of  my  castell  of 
Middelliam  forsaide,  the  baliffe,  nor  other  officere  of  the  same  castell  or 
towne  of  Middelliam,  herafter  for  en}'  trespasse,  dcfalt,  or  excesse  done 
w*in  my  saide  College  arrest,  attach,  or  in  eny  behalf  vex  or  trouble  eny 
ministre  of  the  same.  And  if  eny  of  theme  make  dcfalt  or  trespasse 
withoutc  the  saide  College  within  my  lordship  y',  ayenst  the  Kings 
peax  or  oy'wiace,  to  the  hurt  of  me  or  myne  hcires,  servants  or  tennants, 
yt  then  I  and  myne  heires,  or  in  myne  or  y' absence,  the  constaltle  of 
my  saide  castell,  or  balitfe  of  my  saide  towne  of  Middelliam,  and  the 
deane  junctly,  shal  provide  for  ye  punysshon  and  correction  of  the  same. 
And  if  the  deane  be  remyse  or  wol  not  see  effcctuously  for  punyssh- 
ment  of  the  same,  yen  I  woU  yat  I  and  myne  hcires,  or  the  constable 
of  my  saide  castell,  or  balitfe  of  my  saide  towne,  in  myne  or  ther 
absence  onely,  punyssh  and  correct  the  same  trespasse,  as  shal  appcr- 
teigne  to  the  temporall  correccion,  and  none  other  wiace. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeync  that  power  ba  rescrvyd  to  me  duryng 
my  litfe  natnrall  to  add,  mynyssh,  and  exchaunge  in  evere  part  of  tides  my 
statutes  and  ordinance  to  fore  rehersid  ;  and  over  yat  I  woll  yat  power 
be  reservid  unto  me  during  my  liffe  naturall  att  my  mynde,  will,  and 
pleasour,  at  all  tynies  to  discusse,  detcrmyn  and  inter|)retate  all  maiier  of 
doubts  sui)posi(rio  be  fondon  in  eny  part  of  the  same  myne  ordinance. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeync  y'  the  deane  of  my  saide  College  for 
ye  tyme  being  shal  yerely  perceve  to  his  proper  use  and  exhibicion,  and 
sustentacion  of  his  persone,  ov' isshewes,  fructes,  cmoluinentes  and  protett.s 
commyiig  for  ye  tyme  of  ye  saide  church  in  cny  wias  to  hyme  atfore  m  this 
myne  ordinance  assigned,  the  sowme  of  ten  marks  to  be  takyn  of  ye  revcn- 
noux  of  the  saide  College. 

Also,  I  statute,  make,  and  ordeync  yat  the  dean  of  my  saide  College  for 
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the  tjme  being  shal  susteyne  and  beyrre  all  maner  of  charges  of  brede, 
^vne  and  wax  at  eny  tyme  to  be  hadde  in  the  church  of  ye  saide  College; 
and  also  of  all  manor  of  reparacion  of  and  w<in  the  saide  church  and 
churchverd,  and  of  all  other  things  w^in  the  siete  of  the  same  College, 
for  the  which  charges  so  to  be  sustenyd  and  borre  by  the  saide  deane  he  shal 
yerely  perceve  of  the  revennoux  of  ye  College  forsaide,  after  it  shalbe  by 
me  and  the  same  deane  thoght  to  be  fully  finished,  over  al  such  parcels  as  ar 
to  hvme  in  eny  part  of  yis  myne  ordinaunce  assigned,  the  sowme  of  twenty 
pounds  ;  providid  alweys  that  thenhabitance  of  my  saide  towne  of  Middel- 
ham  for  the  tyme  being  be  contributeres  unto  the  same  charges,  in  as 
ample  maner  and  forme  as  they  have  bene  in  tyme  past,  unto  such  tyme 
as  I,  mvne  heires  or  myne  assignes  have  made  and  accomplisshed  such  things 
both  in  enlargeyng  or  new  makyng  the  church  and  churchyerd  and  man- 
sions for  and  in  the  saide  College :  which  so  maide  and  accomplishide  other 
by  me,  myne  heires  or  assignes,  I  woU  that  ye  saide  inhabitannce  shal  be 
discharged  of  ye  same  contribucion,  and  3'en  the  saide  deane  so  being  to 
receve  of  the  revenneux  forsade  the  sowme  of  twenvy  pownd  afforsaide,  and 
in  no  wise  affore.  Ix  Witxessh  wherof  unto  thies  presentes  I  have  sett 
my  seal.  Yevene  ye  fourt  day  of  the  moneth  of  July,  in  the  vera  of 
our  soverayne  Lord  King  Edward  fourt  after  the  Conquest  of  Yngland 
eghteynd. 

[Xo  Seal.] 

For  the  statutes  of  the  Collegiate  church  of  Middleham,  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  J.  Bailey  Langhorne,  Esq., 
of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  They  came  into  his  possession  with  many 
other  documents  relating  to  the  College,  in  an  official  capacity,  and  he 
kindly  allowed  the  copy  to  be  made,  which  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
printed. 

The  statutes  are  written  in  a  bold  hand  upon  two  large  sheets  of  parch- 
ment. At  the  beginning  is  the  signature  of  the  illustrious  founder  of  the 
College,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  indicating,  no  doubt,  that  they  had 
met  with  his  approbation.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  they  were  made 
under  his  very  eye,  and  the  introductory  paragraph  may,  perhaps,  be  of  his 
own  composing. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  benevolent  design  of  the  founder  was  ever 
fully  completed.  The  College  was  indeed  established,  but  it  was  never 
properl}'  endowed,  and  these  statutes,  therefore,  to  a  great  extent,  became 
inapplicable.  It  was  the  intention  of  Richard  III.,  to  have  made  an 
ample  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  his  College,  but  he  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  the  troubles  which  brought  his  reign  to  a  premature 
conclusion.  The  shadow  of  the  establishment  which  he  contemplated  con- 
tinued to  exist  until  a  very  recent  period.  There  is  now  no  Dean  of  Mid- 
dleham, and  the  documents  from  which  these  statutes  have  been  extracted 
have  passed  nway  into  other  hands. 

The  preceding  valuable  document  has  not  been  noticed  by  the  Rev. 
William  Atthill,  who  edited,  in  IS-iZ,  for  the  Camden  Society,  the 
"  Documents  relating  to  the  Foundation  and  Antiquities  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Middleham,"  with  an  Historical  Introduction  comprising  many 
notices  of  the  former  history  of  the  establishment. 

JAMES  RAINE,  JcN. 


^Proccfbmas  at  ifjc  .O-ltcu'ngs  of  tfjc  .'^titfjatological  Snstiiiuc. 

March  G,  1857. 
The  lion,  Richard  C.  Neville,  F.S.A.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  recent  fabrication  of  imitations  of  ancient  reliques  of  flint,  arrow- 
heads, axes  and  mauls,  spcar-licads,  and  other  objects,  produced  in  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  unwary  collector,  was 
again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  society  by  Mr.  Wardell,  of  Leeds, 
in  tlie  fdUowing  communication,  accompanied  by  a  considerable  number  of 
the  fictitious  antiquities  in  question  :  — 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  communicating  what  information  I  possess, 
in  relation  to  the  fabrication  of  relics  of  an  early  period,  in  the  East  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  strictly  confine  myself  to  such  facts 
as  have  come  under  my  own  personal  observation. 

"Before  adverting  to  the  articles  of  flint,  I  may  state,  that  some  four 
years  ago  a  person  came  to  this  town,  and  off"ered  for  sale  a  few  varieties 
of  jet  seals  ;  one  was  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  Sherburn  church  yard, 
a  Saxon  ecclesiastical  site,  but  I  forget  what  localities  were  assigned  to 
the  others,  and  he  succeeded  in  passing  off  two  of  them.  I  have  had  a 
seal  of  this  description  shown  to  me,  which  had  been  purchased  in  Scar- 
borough ;  it  was  similar  to  the  one  in  the  Wliitby  Museum.  Attention 
was  subsequently  called  to  these  forgeries  of  seals  of  jet  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal. 

"As  to  forgeries  of  the  'Stone  Period,'  I  beg  to  state  that  1  have 
seen  a  great  many,  consisting  of  stone  hammers,  flint  arrow-heads  of  all 
sizes  and  forms,  some  of  the  rudest  type,  others  very  fine  specimens,  and 
a  few  of  large  size,  serrated  on  the  edges.  Those  articles,  1  have  reasons 
for  believing,  were  manufactured  by  a  person  residing  on  the  Moors,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitby  or  Robin  Hood's  Bay.  About  three  years  ago, 
I  purchased  forty-two  in  one  lot,  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  that  part 
of  the  county,  and  obtained  from  the  farmers  and  others  residing  there  ; 
they  were  well  coated  with  clay,  and  I,  being  anxious  to  secure  such  a 
prize,  having  no  idea  whatever  of  forgery,  gladly  purchased  them  ;  and 
it  was  only  when  I  had  washed  them,  that  I  made  the  discovery,  afterwards 
confirmed  by  inquiry,  that  1  had  been  imposed  upon.  The  person  of  whom 
I  purchased  them  is  a  respectable  man,  and  I  should  s-iy  had  himself  been 
subjected  to  imposition.  I  have  since  given  several  of  them  away,  but 
have  still  a  few  left,  which  I  enclose  for  your  inspection.  You  will  perceive 
that  the  workmanship,  although  very  good,  is  yet  much  inferior  to  the 
genuine  articles,  the  chipping  at  the  edges  is  rougher,  irregular,  and 
broken  oft'  in  larger  flakes,  and  they  have  altogether  a  clumsy  appearance. 
In  addition  to  arrow-heads,  I  have  seen  rings,  fish-hooks,  knives,  saws,  and 
some  articles  like  the  ancient  caltrops  for  annoying  cavalry,  all  of  .flint,  all 
forgeries,  and  all  made  in  the  before  mentioned  district.     I  have  seen  two 
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forged  stone  hammers,  very  neatly  made,  but  they  had  a  now  appearance, 
the  perforation  was  very  rough  and  jagged  at  the  sides,  as  if  made  by  a 
small  iron  chisel,  and  one  of  them  was  covered  with  a  coat  of  dark  coloured 
varnish,  while  the  otlier  was  plentifully  plastered  with  clay.  Both  these 
specimens  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Scarborough.  I  have  not 
seen  any  of  the  recent  imitations  of  British  urns,  but  I  have  heard  of  them, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  I  may  remark,  that  I  have  seen  in  a 
dealer's  shop  in  Scarborough  two  forged  bronze  spear-heads,  but  they 
were  of  that  description,  that  I  think  no  antiquary  would  ever  be  imposed 
upon  by  them.  I  could  refer  to  numerous  other  cases,  but,  as  I  have  stated, 
I  wish  to  confine  myself  solely  to  those  which  have  come  within  my  own 
observation. 

"  It  is  to  be  exceedingly  regretted  that  such  disreputable  practices  as 
those  I  have  enumerated  should  prevail  ;  but  that  they  do  so  is  an 
undoubted  fact,  and  I  do  not  see  how,  or  in  what  manner,  they  can  bo 
put  down.  I  am  afraid  that,  so  long  as  the  present  keen  research  after 
antiquities  continues,  and  so  many  collectors  are  in  the  field,  so  long  will 
such  a  state  of  things  exist.  This  keenness  of  research  is  of  course  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  spread  of  archaeological  knowledge  ;  but 
antiquaries  should  be  on  their  guard,  and  use  both  discretion  and  prudence 
in  making  purchases  from  unknown  individuals  ;  it  is  the  great  eagerness 
shewn  by  collectors  which  has  led  to  the  results  we  now  experience. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  these  remarks  be  of  interest  to  the  society,  and 
any  further  information  which  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  give,  I  shall  at  all 
times  be  most  happy  to  afibrd." 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scartii  communicated  the  following  observations 
addressed  to  him  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCaul,  President  of  University  College, 
Toronto,  in  reference  to  the  inscription  discovered  at  Bath.  (See  vol.  xii., 
p.  90,  of  this  Journal.) 

"In  the  number  of  the  Archaeological  Journal  for  March,  1S55,  which 
has  within  the  last  few  days  been  placed  in  our  librarj^,  I  have  read  with 
much  interest  the  exjdanations  which  have  been  given  of  the  inscription 
on  the  slab  found  in  December,  1854,  on  Coombe  Down,  Bath.  I  have 
little  doubt  that  Dr.  Bruce  has  read  and  interpreted  it  correctly  ;  but 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he,  Mr.  Franks,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  are  mis- 
taken as  to  the  emperor  who  is  named  in  it.  j\Ir.  Hunter  is  disposed  to 
refer  it  to  the  well-known  M.  Anrelius,  whilst  Dr.  Bruce  inclines  to  Mr. 
Franks'  opinion,  that  Ileliogabalus  is  the  person  intended.  The  principal 
ground  for  the  latter  opinion  is  the  want  of  an  example  of  the  application 
of  Invictus  to  Caracalla.  As  I  have  found  two  of  these  desired  examples, 
I  beg  to  communicate  them,  believing  that  they  supply  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  emperor  named  in  the  inscription  was  Caracalla. 

"  From  Eckliel  (v.  vii.  p.  179,  edit.  Vindob.  18l'8),  it  appears  that  the 
epithet  Invictus  was  applied  to  both  Severus  and  Caracalla  ;  whilst  a 
remarkable  inscription  on  the  seventy-first  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way, 
given  hy  Gudius,  Muratori,  and  Notarjanni,  contains  all  the  titles  in  your 
inscription,  as  applied  to  Caracalla.  As  we  have  no  copies  of  the  autliors 
I  have  named,  I  am  unable  to  verify  this  reference.  The  inscription,  how- 
ever, is  given  (as  here  subjoined)  in  Mommsen's  luscript.  Regni  Neapolitan!, 
Lips.  1852,  p.  334.  The  date  of  your  inscription  is,  I  think,  not  earlier 
tiian  213  A.D.,  when  the  epithet  Felix  first  appeared  ou  the  coins  of 
Caracalla,  and  of  course  not  later  than  217  a.d. 
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nil. 

IMP  •  CAESAU 
M  •  AVUELIVS  •   ANTONIXVS  ' 
INVICTVS  •  riVS  •  FELIX  •  AVQ  * 
PART  •  MAX  •  BIIIT  •  MAX  "  GERM  • 
MAX  •  rONT  •  MAX  •  TRIE  *  ruTES[T]   • 
XVIIII  •  IMP  •  III  •  COS   •  nil  •  PROCOS  • 
VIAM  •  ANTE   •  II AC   '  LAPIDE  '  [iJAM  ' 
INVTILITER  •  STRATAM  •  ET  * 
CORRVPTAM  •  SILICE  '  NOVO  * 
QVO  •  FIRMIOR  •  COMMEANimVS  • 
ESSEX  •  PER  •  MILIA   [PAS] 
SVM  •  XXI  •  SVA  •  PECVXIA  *  FECIT. 
LXXI. 

"  The  date  of  the  inscription  above  given  may  be  ascertained  by  the  year 
Ti'ib.  Potest.  19,  wliich  was  a.d.  216." 

Mr.  W.  BuRGES  read  a  Memoir  on  the  precious  objects  preserved  in  the 
Treasury  at  Monza,      (Printed  in  this  volume,  p,  8.) 

Tiie  Rev.  W.  Hastings  Kelke  sent  a  memoir  on  "  Creslow  Pastures," 
Bucks,  tlie  royal  feeding-ground  for  cattle,  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to 
that  of  CharlciS  II.,  with  notices  of  the  descent  of  the  manor,  and  of  tiie 
ancient  manor-house,  which  still  presents  some  architectural  features  of 
interest.  Creslow,  now  containing  a  single  dwelling-house,  is  a  distinct 
parish,  situated  about  six  miles  from  Aylesbury.  As  early  as  the 
Domesday  Survey  the  lands  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  pasturage  ;  and 
in  later  times  they  were  held  in  such  high  estimation  as  to  be  reserved 
as  feeding-grounds  for  the  supply  of  the  royal  household.  Browne  Willis, 
and  other  topographers,  have  stated  on  no  sufficient  authority,  that  the 
manor  and  advowson  bad  formed  part  of  the  ])Ossessions  of  the  Templars 
from  a  very  early  period  ;  and  had  subsequently  been  held  by  the 
Hospitallers,  in  whose  hands  they  were,  at  the  Dissolution  of  the 
Monasteries.  They  passed  to  the  crown  at  that  period,  and  the  "  Creslow 
Pastures  "  Avere  appropiiated  for  feeding  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  court, 
as  before  stated.  They  were  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  steward  or 
keeper,  for  a  term  of  years,  with  certain  privileges  and  appointments. 
In  1596,  James  Quarles,  Esq.,  chief  clerk  of  the  royal  kitchen,  was  keeper, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  Bennett  Mayne,  who  enjoyed  the  manor-house 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lands  in  recompense  for  his  trouble.  In 
1634  the  appointment  was  given  by  Charles  I.  to  Cornelius  Holland, 
originally  a  page  in  the  service  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  and  who  had  risen  to 
notice  about  the  court,  and  received  several  lucrative  appointments.  A 
curious  relation  of  the  career  of  Holland,  by  a  contemporary  writer,  has 
been  given  Ijy  Mr.  Bankes,  in  his  history  of  Corfe  Castle.  Holland  allowed 
the  buildings  to  fall  into  decay,  but  he  bad  the  good  fortune  to  obtain 
a  large  grant  from  Parliament  for  their  repair.  He  became  a  member 
of  the  Commons,  and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Revenue.  He  signed  the 
death-warrant  of  Charles  I.  The  desecration  of  the  churches  of  Creslow 
and  Ilogshaw,  Bucks,  and  of  the  chancels  of  three  other  churches,  was 
perpetrated,  as  it  has  been  stated,  by  Holland,  whose  memory  as  an 
enemy  to  church  and  king  has  been  accounted  infamous  iu  the  county. 
At  the    Restoration  he  was  attainted  as  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  the 
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Pastures  were  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Edward  Backwell,  Esq.,  for  a 
term  of  twenty-one  years.  The  estate  was  afterwards  granted  in  fee  to 
Thomas,  Lord  Chfford.  The  advowson  of  Creslow,  Mr.  Kelke  observed, 
had  belonged  to  the  Hospitallers  ;  but  in  the  times  of  Queen  EUzabeth 
the  rectorial  income  appears  to  have  become  merged  in  the  temporalities 
of  the  manor.  The  church  had  been  long  since  desecrated  ;  it  was  con- 
verted into  a  stable  and  dove-house  by  Cornelius  Holland.  The  existing 
fabric  consists  of  the  nave,  probably  of  Norman  date,  with  a  richly 
sculptured  north  door.  The  ancient  manor-house,  a  spacious  and  pic- 
turesque building,  traditionally  regarded  as  a  Commandery  of  the  Hos- 
pitallers, has  a  square  tower  and  numerous  gables,  a  large  hall,  and  a 
remarkable  crypt  excavated  in  the  limestone  rock,  with  a  good  vaulted 
roof.  Mr.  Parker,  in  the  "  Manual  of  Domestic  Architecture,"  has  classed 
this  building  amongst  the  examples  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Mr. 
Kelke  exhibited  drawings  of  the  house,  and  of  the  adjacent  desecrated 
church  ;  and  he  intimated  the  intention  of  publishing  a  detailed  memoir 
on  Creslow,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Buckino-hamshire  Archaeological 
Society,  to  which  we  may  refer  our  readers  for  a  more  full  account  of  the 
locality. 

The  Rev.  Hippisley  Maclean  communicated  a  notice  of  tlie  recent 
discovery  of  Saxon  remains  in  the  parish  of  Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  about 
halfway  between  that  town  and  the  adjoining  village  of  Nettleton.  A 
human  skeleton  was  brought  to  light,  at  the  feet  of  which  was  a  bronze 
bowl,  and  at  the  head  some  fragments  of  iron,  apparently  the  boss  of  a 
shield.  Nothing  else  was  found  on  this  occasion,  but  some  years  ago 
several  skeletons,  as  Mr.  Maclean  stated,  were  discovered  near  the  same 
spot,  with  beads  of  baked  clay,  a  lance-head,  and  the  boss,  as  supposed, 
of  a  shield.  These  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Rector  of  Nettleton,  on 
whose  lands  they  Avere  found.  It  had  been  conjectured  that  these  remains 
were  vestiges  of  a  great  conflict  which  occurred  in  the  north  of  Lincoln- 
shire about  the  year  827,  between  Egbert  and  the  Mercians.'  Mr.  Maclean 
subsequently  sent  the  bronze  vessel  for  examination.  It  is  of  very  thin 
plate,  diameter  7^  inches,  with  three  ornamented  loops  and  rings,  for 
suspension,  near  the  margin  ;  it  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  metal  vessels 
Avhich  have  repeatedly  been  discovered  with  interments  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  period,  as  stated  in  this  Journal  (see  p.  93,  ante).  The  fragments 
of  the  iron  timho  appeared  to  indicate  that  it  had  been  of  a  form  often 
found  with  the  vestiges  of  that  age. 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Rock  remarked,  that  the  curious  Saxon  bowls  of 
metal)  of  which  a  beautiful  example,  found  near  Wilton,  had  been  exliibitcd 
at  the  previous  meeting  by  Mr.  Nightingale,  and  another,  displaying  remark- 
able skill  and  elegance  in  its  manufacture),  which  had  been  thus  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Institute  by  Mr.  Maclean,  might  with  considerable 
probability  be  specimens  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Gahatce,  or  vessels  suspended 
in  churches,  often  mentioned  amongst  rare  and  precious  gifts  to  the 
churches  in  Rome  and  elsewhere,  in  early  times,  as  may  be  noticed  in  the 
writings  of  Anastatius.  Ducange  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the 
term  : — "  Sunt  autem  Gahatw  lances  sen  disci  in  Ecclesiis,  a  laquearibus 
pendentes,  cereis  vel  lampadibus  instructi." 

Mr.  T.  11,  Wyatt  communicated  a  notice,  accompanied  by  a  ground- 
plan  and  sections,  of  a  singular  construction   recently    destroyed   in  the 

" '  See  Dr.  Oliver's  communicalion  to  Gent.  Mag.,  Sept.  182,9,  p.  221. 
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Ground  Plan  and  Section  of  the  circular  baain  and  adjacent  "building  recently 
to  be  seen  in  the  late  Mr.  Berber's  grounds  at  Hackney. 
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gardens  of  an  old  mansion  at  Hackney,  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Berger, 
adjacent  to  an  ancient  thoroughfare,  known  as  Honierton  Row.  Some 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  this  site,  Mr.  Wyatt  observed,  in  consequence 
of  the  notion  that  tlie  place  had  anciently  been  used  as  a  bear-pit.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  such  supposition  rests  on  any  local  tradition 
deserving  of  notice  ;  and  an  examination  of  the  plan,  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  which  he  directed  to  be  taken  with  accurate 
detail,  seems  to  show  that  the  supposed  arena  had  been  a  circular  fish-pond, 
lOO  feet  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall.  On  one  side  of  (his 
basin  there  was  a  singular  octagonal  domed  building,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  a  mound  of  earth,  furmerly  surmounted  hy  &  small  stone  temple  or 
suuimer-liouse,  and  approaclied  on  either  side  by  a  vaulted  winding  passnge, 
likewise  concealed  by  the  artificial  ground,  Avhich  was  planted  with  trees. 
The  fashion  and  position  of  this  domed  building,  with  its  round-headed 
niches,  doors  of  access,  and  door-way  opening  upon  the  circular  basin,  are 
accurately  shown  in  the  accompanying  diagrams.  It  is  difficult  to  assign 
any  precise  intention  to  this  structure,  built  with  considerable  care,  and 
chiefly  interesting  as  a  vestige  of  the  costly  garden  decorations  of  the 
suburban  residences  at  Hackney  and  Homerton,  which  were  formerly,  as  we 
learn  from  Pcpys  and  other  writers,  so  favourite  a  resort.  By  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Tyssen  an  old  plan  of  the  grounds  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
showing  the  details  of  the  ornamental  works,  was  brought  by  Mr.  Wyatt  for 
examination.  It  is  described  as  a  "  Plan  of  an  estate  situate  in  the  parish 
of  St.  John,  at  Hackne}',  and  late  belonging  to  John  Hopkins,  Esq., 
deceased.  Surveyed  by  James  Crow  and  T.  Marsh,  1775."  The  house 
had  been  the  property  of  Stamp  Brookbank,  Esq.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Berger,  the  late  proprietor,  about  two  years  ago,  the  extensive  grounds  were 
purchased  by  a  Freehold  Laud  Building  Society,  and  all  the  buildings 
demolished. 

^itttqutttrS  una  ZBariiS  nf  art  dFrTjOittrt. 

By  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville. — A  massive  gold  ornament  of  the  remark- 
able penaunular  type,  with  a  thin  flat  disc  at  each  extremity  of  the  ring, 
which  is  very  delicately  engraved.  It  was  found  at  Killjmoon,  co.  Tyrone, 
in  1823,  on  the  property  of  the  late  William  Stewart,  Esq.,  M.P.,  by  wiicm 
it  was  presented  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Wenlock,  and  it  was  recently  given 
by  her  to  Mr.  Neville.  The  weight  of  this  fine  example  of  a  very  curious 
class  of  Irish  ornaments,  sometimes  designated  as  fibidce,  is  2  oz.  6  dwt. 
lOi  gr.  Specimens  of  the  same  peculiar  form  are  figured  by  Sir  W. 
Betiiam,  in  his  Memoir  on  the  so-called  Irish  EiDg-Monej,  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xvii. 

By  Mr.  Fitch. — A  small  bronze  brooch,  found  within  the  Roman  works 
at  Caistor,  near  Norwich.  It  represents  two  animals,  possibly  a  dog 
attacking  some  beast  of  the  chase,  but  the  work  is  too  much  defaced  by  time 
to  permit  of  the  animal  being  identified.  Length,  nearly  1^  in.  The  sur- 
face, in  low  relief,  is  wrought  with  lines  apparently  of  inlaid  white  metal, 
indicating  the  outlines  of  the  limbs.  Fibula?  of  the  Roman  period  repre- 
senting various  animals  have  been  figured  by  Montfau^on  (a  horse,  fish,  fly, 
bird,  and  three  birds  in  a  row).  An  example,  in  the  form  of  a  man  on 
horseback,  found  at  Kirkby  Thore,  is  figured  in  the  Archseologia,  vol.  xxxi., 
p.  284  ;  another,  representing  a  horse,  in   this   Journal,  vol,  xii.,  p.  270- 
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A  curious  silver  hroocli,  possibly  iiitoiulud  to  represent  a  lion,  lias  been 
recently  given  by  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  Collectanea  Antiqua, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  112  ;  it  is  described  as  of  late  Saxon,  or  early  Norman, 
manufacture. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  TiiOLLOPn. — Drawini^s  of  several  Saxon  urns  lately 
found  in  Lincolnshire,  accompaiiyiii!^  the  following  notice  of  the  discovery. 
These  vessels  resemble  in  tiioir  forms  and  character  those  figured  in  Mr. 
Neville's  "  Saxon  Obsequies  :" — 

"  A  few  months  ago,  in  working  a  sand-pit  in  the  parish  of  Sonth  Wil- 
lingham,  Lincolnshire,  the  labourers  suddenly  brought  to  view  a  number  of 
cinerary  earthen  vases.  Some  of  these  were  brolcen,  but  I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  forwarding  for  your  inspection  correct  drawings  of  three  of  them, 
two  of  yellow,  and  one  of  dark-grey  clay.  They  are  now  in  the  possession 
ofG.  F.  Heneage,  Esq.,  of  Hainton  Hall,  the  owner  of  the  sand-pit.  An 
old  Roman  road  from  Caistor  to  Ilorncastle  passes  through  South  Willing- 
ham  parish,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the  urns  were  found,  but 
has  evidently  no  connection  with  them." 

By  Mr.  Wnixcopp. — A  collection  of  rings,  of  gold  and  silver,  chiefly 
found  in  Suffolk,  several  of  them  considered  to  be  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period: 
one  of  these  ornaments  was  found,  in  1819,  in  the  churchyard  at  Laxfield, 
near  some  Saxon  coins  ;  it  bears  on  the  facet  a  cruciform  ornament,  formed 
of  small  concentric  circles,  such  as  occur  on  objects  of  that  a^-e.  Also,  a 
gold  ornament  set  with  an  hemispherical  crystal,  through  which  may  be  seen 
a  delicately  finished  limning  of  the  Flagellation  of  Our  Lord. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  Hugo. — A  circular  leaden  brooch,  found  in  the  Thames 
in  1855,  with  coins  of  the  Merovingian  period,  and  one  of  Harold. 

By  Mr.  W.  W.  Wynne,  M.P. — A  tripod  brass  pot,  found  in  a  field  at 
Hendreforfydd,  Merionethshire,  in  1855.  In  form  it  resembles  the  vessel 
figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  74,  with  the  exception  that  it  has  a 
long-necked  spout,  like  a  cotfee-pot  of  more  recent  times.  The  height  of 
this  example  is  7  inches.  It  is  perfectly  plain.  Vessels  of  this  description 
have  sometimes  been  assigned  to  the  Roman  period,  having  been  found 
occasionally  near  Roman  stations  ;  one  very  similar  in  form  to  that  exhi- 
bited is  figured  in  Dr.  Bruce's  Roman  Wall,  pi.  xvi.,  p.  434.  They  have 
been  frequently  found  in  N.  Britain.  See  Dr.  Wilson's  Prehistoric  Annals, 
p.  278. 

By  Mr.  OcTAVius  Morgan,  M.P. — A  collection  of  ecclesiastical  rings, 
consisting  of  those  of  the  following  popes,  cardinals,  and  bishops  :  — 

1.  Cardinal  Conrad  Caraccioli,  of  Naples;  created,  1405;  died,  1411. 
On  one  side  of  the  hoop  a  cardinal's  hat  of  early  form;  on  the  other,  an 
escutcheon  of  the  family  arms  surmounted  by  a  mitre. 

2.  Cardinal  Gabriel  Condolmerio,  a  Venetian  ;  created,  140S  ;  elected 
pope,  as  Eugenius  IV.,  in  1431  ;  died,  1447.  On  one  side  a  cardinal's 
hat  of  early  form;  on  the  other,  an  escutcheon  with  his  arms,  surmounted 
by  a  mitre. 

3.  Pope  Nicholas  v.,  Thomas  of  Sargana,  Bishop  of  Bologna;  created 
cardinal,  1446  ;  elected  pope,  1447  ;  died,  1455.  On  one  side  lias  been 
engraved  the  papal  tiara  ;  on  the  other,  crossed  keys,  which  he  adopted  for 
his  arms,  being  of  a  humble  family  who  had  no  armorial  bearings. 

4  and  5.  Pope  Pius  II.,  J^neas  Silvius  Piccolomini  ;  created  cardinal, 
1456  ;  elected  pope,  1458  ;  died,  1461.  On  one  side  is  the  papal  tiara  ; 
on  the  other,  the  arms  of  Piccolomini. 
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6.  Pope  Paul  II.,  Pietro  Barbo,  a  Venetian  ;  created  cardinal,  1440  ; 
elected  pope,  1464  ;  died,  1471.  On  one  side  are  the  family  arms  of 
Barbo,  beneath  the  tiara  ;  on  the  other,  those  of  Arragon  or  Naples,  which 
at  that  time  were  the  same,  surmounted  by  a  coronet  formed  of  points  or 
leaves. 

7.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.,  John  Baptist  Cibo,  of  Genoa  ;  created  cardinal, 
1474  ;  elected  pope,  1484  ;  died,  1492.  On  one  side^re  the  Cibo  arms, 
surmounted  by  the  tiara  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  keys  of  St.  Peter.  This 
rino-  is  also  ornamented  with  the  emblems  of  the  four  Evangelists. 

8.  Cardinal  Ascanius  Sforza  Visconti  of  Milan  ;  created,  1484  ;  died, 
1505.  On  one  side  are  the  Sforza  Visconti  arms,  and  on  the  other  a 
cardinal's  hat  of  the  early  form. 

9.  A  massive  ring,  thickly  gilt  and  richly  enamelled,  with  the  inscription  in 
Lombard  characters,  "  Episc.  Lugdun."  On  either  side  are  escutcheons, 
bearino"  as  arms  the  crossed  keys,  surmounted  by  a  cardinal's  or  arch- 
bishop's hat.  The  stone  is  an  amethyst.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  to 
whom  this  belonged.  There  were  four  places  called  Lugdunum — Lug- 
dunum  Batavorum,  or  Leyden,  which  was  never  an  episcopal  see  ;  Lugdunum 
Gallicum,  or  Lyons,  an  archbishop's  see  ;  Lugdunum  Clavatum,  or  Laon ; 
and  Lugdunum  Convenaruni,  or  St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges,  a  bishopric 
in  the  south  of  France.  The  arms  (the  crossed  keys)  are  not  those  of  any 
of  the  archbishops  of  Lyons.  The  word  "  Episc."  seems  to  point  to  Lug- 
dunum Convenarum,  which  was  only  a  bishop's  see,  though  the  hat,  from 
tlie  number  of  tassels,  is  rather  that  of  an  archbishop  ;  but  the  arms  are 
not  those  of  any  of  the  bishops  of  that  see,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  those 
of  a  certain  "  Johannes  "  (apparently  an  unknown  man),  Bishop  of  St. 
Bertrand  de  Comminges,  in  1465,  who,  having  no  family  arms  of  his  own, 
may  have  assumed  as  his  bearing  St.  Peter's  keys,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Pope  Nicholas  V.  had  done  a  few  years  before. 

These  large  massive  rings  are  all  of  bronze,  or  some  base  metal  gilt,  with 
imitation  stones,  or  real  stones  of  connnon  quality,  and  increase  in  size  as 
their  date  approaches  the  end  of  the  XVth  century.  Their  use  is  very 
obscure,  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  they  may  have  been  cre- 
dential rings,  or  rings  given  to  ambassadors  or  messengers,  as  ensigns  of 
tlieir  authority  or  mission. 

10.  A  large  silver  gilt  thumb-ring  ornamented  Avith  engraving : 
date  early  XVIIth  century.  The  body  of  tlie  ring  is  formed  by  a  large 
square  box,  to  contain  a  relic,  in  the  lid  of  which  is  set  a  large  hemisphe- 
rical common  garnet,  cut  all  over  in  small  triangular  facets. 

11.  A  thumb-ring  of  metal,  gilt,  with  false  stones  of  the  same  character 
as  many  of  the  preceding  ;  date,  end  of  XVth  century.  This  ring  is  but 
slight,  and  if  it  were  for  any  great  person,  it  is  curious  that  it  should  be  of 
such  a  common  material. 

By  Mr.  G.  H.  Parkinson. — Two  single-edged  daggers,  found  about  1847, 
at  a  depth  of  nearly  16  feet,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Clock-Tower 
of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  One  of  them  measures  15^  inches,  the 
other  12i  inches,  in  length.  The  haft,  in  both  instances,  terminates  in  a 
large  ring.      Date,  XVth  century. 

By  Mr.  Hewitt. — A  triangular  object  of  iron  plate,  probably  for  some 
domestic  use  ;  it  is  ornamented  with  scroll-work  of  skilful  workmanship, 
formed  with  a  ring  at  the  top  for  suspension,  and  a  row  of  small  holes  round 
the  margin.     This  curious  piece  of  mcdiseval  metal-work  may  have  been 
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Intended   to  serve  for  iiulding  keys,  a  purpose  for  which  the  hooks  appear 

to  be  suited. 

By  Mr.  1).  BiUGiiT. — A  dudceahedron  of  black   highly  ])olishcd   marble, 

described  as  "  touchstone  ;"  the  pentagonal  faces   are  engraved   with   the 

letters  of  the  alphabet,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Greek;  and  there  were  doubtless 

ori'^inally  two  dodecahedrons,  witli  a  moiety  of  the  alphabet  on  each.      TIjc 

accompanying     woodcut     represents    one    face, 

half  the  size  of  the  original,  bearing  the  letters 

v.,  the  Hebrew  Vau,  and  the  vowel  points  Kib- 
butz and  Schurek,  which  have  the  power  of  U., 

and    the    Greek    Upsilon.      This    example    may 

ButRce  to  show  the  arrangement  of  the  letters  of 

the  three  alphabets.   On  eleven  of  the  sides  of  this 

dodecahedron  are  engraved   the  letters   N  to  Z 

(omitting  U.  and  W.),  on  the  twelfth  side  are  the 

vowels.    The  counterpart  doubtless  presented  the 

first  twelve  letters,  A  to  M,  omitting  J.     It  is 

supposed  that  these  objects  may  have  been  used  Half-size  ong. 

for  some  purposes  of  divination. 

By  Mr.  Hunter,  V.P.S.A. — A  ball  of  thin  brass  plate,  perforated  over 
the  whole  surface  with  stars,  and  formed  of  two  hemispherical  cups,  nicely 
adjusted  together,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  box,  or  pomellum,  in  which  a  scented 
ball  might  be  enclosed.  There  is  a  small  perforation  in  the  centre  of  each 
moiety,  through  which  a  wire  or  a  cord  might  have  been  passed,  in  order  to 
unite  them  together,  or  for  convenience  of  suspension.  Diameter,  2/,  inches. 
It  lias  been  conjectured  that  this  ball  may  have  been  of  Eastern  orirrin  ; 
objects  of  this  description,  however,  were  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  either 
to  enclose  a  pomander  ball,  or  some  appliance,  possibly  a  solid  heated  globe 
of  metal,  for  warming  the  hands,  and  they  were  known  as  pommes  chaufer- 
ettes.  In  an  inventory  of  the  XVth  century  mention  occurs  of  a  "  pomme 
d'argent,  pour  eschauffer  mains,  taillce  a  plusieurs  rosettes,  ou  il  y  a 
plusieurs  pertuis  ;"  and  in  another,  dated  1502, — "  ponium — foratunj  in 
plerisque  locis,  habcns  receptaculum  etiam  argenteum  in  quo  poni  solet 
ferrum  candens,  ad  calefaciendas  manus  sacerdotis  celebrantis  tempore 
hyemali."  See  M.  De  Laborde's  valuable  Glossary,  appended  to  his  Cata- 
logue of  Enamels,  <fcc.,  in  the  Louvre. — Also,  a  knife  with  a  handle  of 
tortoise-shell,  which  belonged  to  a  gentleman  deceased  in  16So,  and  serving 
to  illustrate  the  description  of  the  "  Totershell  knife  and  fork,"  mentioned 
at  the  previous  meeting  (see  p.  89,  ante).  A  singular  Spanish  clasp-knife, 
inscribed — Feleo  Agusto  matando  ^egros.     Jiluero  por  mi  rcy. 

By  Mr.  DoDD. — Two  miniature  portraits,  representing  Mary,  Queen  of 
England,  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

By  Mr.  Le  Keux. — A  series  of  drawings  of  the  collegiate  buildings  and 
other  architectural  examples  in  Oxford,  by  Mackenzie, 

Matrices  and  Impressions  of  Seals. — By  the  Rev.  Greville  J. 
Chester. — Impression  from  a  small  brass  matrix,  of  circular  form,  lately 
found  at  York,  between  Walmgate  Bar  and  the  River  Foss.  The  device 
is  a  pair  of  hands  conjoined,  and  a  crescent  between  the  wrists.  Legend — 
*  PRIVE  sv.     Date,  XlVth  cent. 

By  Mr.  FlTCii. — A  small  brass  matrix,  lately  found  at  Wotton,  near 
Lynn,  Norfolk.  The  impress  is  the  initial  T.  of  the  form  sometimes  termed 
"  Longobardic, "  enclosing  a  fleur  de  lys.     Date,  about  1450. 


Seal  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  the  Lion,  King  of  ScDtland,  and  wif 
of  Conan,  Earl  of  Pdchmond.    Xllth'cent. 


Seal  of  Roger  Bertxam,  Lord  of  Mitfcrd,  t.  Eenry  III. 
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By  ^Ir.  W.  IIylton  Longstaffe. — Facsimiles  in  gutta-pcrclift  from  two 
valuable  seals,  appended  to  documents  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Wiilinni 
Lawsou,  IJart.,  F.S.A.  One  of  tlicm  is  the  seal  of  Margaret,  daughter  of 
^ViHia^l  tlie  Litm,  King  of  Scotland,  and  wife  of  Conan,  Duke  of  lirittany 
and  Karl  of  Riclimond,  the  builder  of  tlio  Keep  Tower  at  Richmond  Castle, 
in  1171.  The  figure  of  the  Duchess  is  of  remarkably  ulim  proportions  ; 
displaying  the  manchcs  mal  taillls  in  all  the  exaggerated  fashion  of  tlic 
period  ;  in  her  right  hand  she  bears  a  cross-globe,  or  orb,  and  on  the  left  a 
bird.  This  interesting  seal  is  of  pointed-oval  form  :  it  is  appended  to  a 
grant  of  lands  in  Forset,  Richmondshire, — "Engeranio  pincernaj  meo." 
The  other  seal  is  that  of  Roger  Bertram,  Lord  of  Mitford,  third  of  the 
name,  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  represents  a  knight 
on  horseback,  with  the  arms  of  I'>ertram  on  his  shield  and  the  caparisons  of 
his  horse.  Sec  Mr.  Longstaffe 's  account  of  these  documents,  Archseologia 
^liana,  N.  S.  vol.  ii.,  p.  10.  We  arc  indebted  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Newcastle,  with  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  William  Lawson,  for  the 
accompanying  woodcuts  of  these  interesting  seals. 


Snnunl  Eonton  ittfcttng. 

May  15,  1857. 

OcTAvius  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Annual  ]\Ieeting  to  receive  the  Report  of  the  Auditors  of  the 
Accounts  of  the  Institute  for  the  previous  year,  was  held  on  this  day. 
The  accompanying  balance-sheet  was  submitted  and  approved. 

KEPOET  OF  THE  AUDITORS 

FOR   THE    YEAR   ENDING    DECEMBER    31ST,    1856. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  the  Auditors  appointed  to  audit  the  accounts 
of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  do  report 
that  the  Treasurer  has  exhibited  to  us  an  account  of  the  Receipts  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Institute  from  the  1st  January  to  the  31st  December, 
1856,  and  that  we  have  examined  the  said  account  with  the  vouchers. 

The  accompanying  abstract  is  a  true  statement  of  the  Receipts  and 
Expenditure  of  the  Institute  during  the  period  aforesaid. 

(Signed)  WILLIAM   PARKER  HAMOND,  Jun. 

SYDNEY   G.   R.   STRONG, 
May  7,  1857.  AudUort. 
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SYMBOLS    ON    THE    SCULPTURED    STONES    OF    SCOTLAND. 


Fig.  1.    Crescent  with  double  sceptre. 
Crichie,  pi.  10. 


Fig.  2.     Double  cre.sceut.     Ulbster,  pi.  40. 


Fig.  3.     Spectacle  ornament  with  sceptres. 
Insch,  pi.  6. 


Fig.  4.     Spectacle  oruament.     Logic,  pi.  3. 


Fig   5.    Oruameuted  spectacle  ornament,  \\athout  sceptres.  Fig.  6.    Semi-spectacle  ornament 

lilbster,  pi.  40.  Arndilly,  pi.  15. 


C^^^L 


Fig.  7.    Spectacle  ornament  with  sceptres  (lower  part        Fi; 
imperfect).     Brodic,  pi.  22. 


Oblonsr  ornament  with  sceptres. 
Amdillj',  pi.  15. 


KoticES  of  ^rcf)acoIogical  ^Jublicniions. 

THE  SCULPTURED  STONES  OF  SCOTLAND.     Aberdeen.      Printed  for  the 
Spalding  Club.     1S56.     Folio.     138  plates. 

Seen  is  the  simple  title  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  contributions  to 
archaeology  which  has  ever  been  published  in  this  or  any  other  country. 
In  the  year  1848,  a  volume  of  unrivalled  excellence  was  produced  by  the 
late  Patrick  Chalmers,  Esq.,  of  Auldbar,  and  most  liberally  presented  to 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  containing  figures  and  notices  of  the  ancient  carved 
stones  of  the  county  of  Angus,  of  which  an  account  will  be  found  in  our 
volume  for  the  following  year  (vol.  vi.  p.  86).  Previous  to  the  appearance 
of  this  work,  our  knowledge  of  these  singular  monuments  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  very  insufficient  engravings  and  descriptions  published  by  Gordon, 
Pennant,  and  Cordiner.  Mr.  Chalmers'  volume  taught  us  not  only  how 
numerous  were  these  stones  in  certain  districts  in  Scotland,  but  also  how 
beautiful  were  their  details,  how  singular  the  symbols  and  ornaments  repre- 
sented upon  them,  and  how  interesting  the  many  archaeological  lessons 
which  they  taught.  The  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Chalmers'  volume  took  deep 
root.  The  archaeologists  of  Scotland  considered  it  a  duty  to  seek  out  and 
illustrate  in  a  fitting  manner  the  many  monuments  of  a  similar  kind 
scattered  far  and  wide  over  their  country,  and  the  Spalding  Club  have  been 
induced  to  undertake  the  publication  of  the  present  volume,  which,  although 
of  a  smaller  size  than  Mr.  Chalmers'  plates,  contains  figures  sufficiently  large 
to  bring  before  us  all  the  minutiaj  and  details  of  the  most  complicated 
ornament  with  which  many  of  the  stones  are  so  unsparingly  decorated. 
Mr.  Chalmers  himself  (to  whose  loss  a  sincere  tribute  of  regret  is  paid  in  the 
preface  of  the  work  before  us)  approved  of  the  design  which  was  enter- 
tained by  the  Spalding  Club,  to  include  in  this  work  the  whole  class  of 
symbol  stones  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  all  the  crosses  of  the  more  ancient 
types  ;  and  with  the  view  of  aiding  in  this  design,  suggested  that  the 
drawings  in  his  great  work  should  be  reduced  to  the  same  scale  as  those  in 
preparation  for  the  Spalding  Club,  and  be  included  in  their  collection, 
further  contributing  at  his  own  expence  drawings  of  most  of  the  stones  in 
Fife  and  Perthshire  for  the  work.  "  The  design  of  the  present  volume 
has  thus  been  widened,  so  that  it  may  be  said  now  to  include  all  the  known 
fctones  with  symbols,  and  the  more  ancient  sculptured  crosses  of  Scotland.'' 

If  we  have  thus  to  thank  the  Spalding  Club  for  a  work  of  this  character, 
we  have  more  especially  to  acknowledge  the  great  services  rendered  in  the 
preparation  of  the  volume,  and  in  the  excellent  introductory  remarks  and 
descriptive  details  concerning  each  stone  given  by  the  secretary  of  the 
club,  John  Stuart,  Esq.,  whose  name  appears  at  the  end  of  the  preface. 
In  fact,  it  is  to  the  energetic  eflbrts  of  this  gentleman  that  we  are  furiher 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  many  of  the  stones  here  illustrated,  and  who, 
by  means  of  circulars  of  inquiries  sent  to  every  clergyman  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  containing  a  printed  return  to  be  filled  up  by  him,  succeeded  in 
obtaininr-  much  additional  infnrmat-on.     Moreover,  in  order  to  affor.i  the 
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means  of  instituting  a  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  original  position  of  these  stones,  every  vestige  of  information  liaa 
heen  preserved  with  reference  to  the  traditions  of  the  different  localities, 
with  notices  of  any  early  remains,  such  as  earth-works,  cromlechs,  or  other 
stone  erections  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  which  might  he  supposed  to  bear 
upon  the  subject.  In  this  manner  many  curious  facts  have  been  collected  ; 
one  of  which  appears  to  be  that,  in  many  instances,  these  stones,  although 
evidently  Christian  from  their  details,  were  found  in  immediate  connection 
with  works  or  erections  of  a  pagan  character,  leading  to  the  inference 
that  pagan  monuments  themselves,  such  as  the  Meini-heirion  of  Wales 
and  Ireland,  had  been  converted  by  the  addition  of  sculptured  details  into 
Christian  memorials.  This  seems  in  a  considerable  degree  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  in  many  cases,  especially  between  the  Dee  and  the  Spey, 
these  Scotch  stones  are  undressed  slabs,  upon  the  broader  faces  of  whicli 
the  symbols  and  ornaments  have  been  sculptured.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  those  stones  on  which  the  class  of  symbols,  more  fully  noticed  in 
the  subsequent  part  of  this  review,  are  represented,  whilst  those  which 
contain  representations  of  the  cross  with  other  Christian  devices,  and  those 
with  the  more  elaborate  archaeological  details,  have  evidently  had  the 
edges  and  faces  more  carefully  tooled  ;  but  there  are  not  more  than  half-a- 
dozen  stones  throughout  the  whole  of  the  work  which  have  been  worked 
into  the  shape  of  the  cross,  thus  differing  materially  from  the  Irish  and 
Welsh  crosses,  whilst  the  almost  total  absence  of  inscriptions  distinguishes 
them  from  the  crosses  of  Cornwall  and  Wales, — which  also  scarcely  ever 
comprise  illustrations  of  scenes  of  the  chase  and  other  analogous  subjects, 
so  common  on  the  Scotch  stones,  as  they  are  also  on  those  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  The  latter  further  agree  with  those  of  Scotland  in  being  unshaped 
slabs  :  the  Manx  stones,  however,  present  certain  analogies  with  the  design 
of  those  of  Scotland.  Referring -to  our  notice  of  Mr.  Chalmers'  work  in 
our  sixth  volume,  and  also  to  the  observations  made  upon  these  stones  by 
Mr.  Stuart  himself,  at  the  Edinburgh  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute 
(published  in  our  preceding  volume,  xiii.  p.  383),  we  prefer  on  the  present 
occasion  to  call  more  especial  attention  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
ornaments,  symbols,  and  sculptured  figures  upon  these  stones. 

The  ORNAMENTS  with  which  a  considerable  number  of  these  monuments 
are  sculptured  correspond  almost  entirely  with  those  which  are  found  in 
the  finest  Irish  and  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  and  which  are  described  in 
considerable  detail  in  a  paper  by  the  writer  of  this  notice,  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Institute  (vol.  x.).  The  interlaced  ribbon  pattern,  the 
interlaced  lacertine  or  other  zoomorphic  pattern,  the  spiral  pattern,  and  the 
diagonal  pattern  are  all  found  on  these  stones  as  elaborately  and  carefully 
executed  as  in  the  Book  of  Kells  or  the  Gospels  of  Lindisfarne,  occurring 
sometimes  as  surface  decorations  of  the  cross,  or  at  others  as  marginal 
borders  or  frames  to  the  design,  being  arranged  In  panels,  just  as  in  the 
MSS.  The  reverse,  for  instance,  of  the  Nigg  stone  (pi.  29)  might  almost 
be  supposed  to  have  been  designed  by  the  artist  who  composed  the  decora- 
tions of  that  most  beautiful  frontispiece  to  the  MS.  of  the  Commentaries  on 
the  Psalms,  by  Cassiodorus,  in  the  cathedral  library  at  Durham.  At  a 
period  like  the  present,  when  attention  is  so  strongly  called  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  surface  decoration,  the  publication  of  such  a  series  of  plates  as 
the  present,  exhibiting  as  they  do  so  fully  the  capabilities  of  these  old 
Celtic  designs  for  panel  work,  is  very  opportune,   and  capable  of  infinite 
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variety  in  tlifir  application  ;  tlin  oniainoiitation  of  these  stones,  in  fact,  ofTers 
([uitc  a  mine  of  design  to  the  deconitivc  artist. 

We  sliall  here  notice  a  few  of  the  cliief  modifications  in  tlie  different 
patterns  above  alluded  to,  exhibited  by  the  more  elaborately  carved  stones 
before  us.  In  the  Maiden  stone  (pi.  2),  the  diagonal  Z-pattern  is  arranged 
into  a  circular  wheel  with  remarkable  elegance  and  simplicity,  the  central 
space  being  filled  with  the  spiral  or  trumpet  pattern  witli  less  etlect.  The 
splendid  stone  at  Shandwick  (pi.  '2G  and  27)  exhibits  in  tlie  middle  of  tho 
reverse  side  a  large  square  panel  filled  with  the  spiral  pattern,  arranged  in 
gradually  enlarged  circles  in  a  very  unusual  manner  ;  the  two  groups  of 
interlaced  serpents  at  the  foot  of  the  stone  are  also  as  elegant  as  they  arc 
novel  in  their  arrangement.  The  groups  of  lacertine  animals  on  the  Nigg 
stone  are  very  elegant,  and  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  the  groups  on 
one  of  the  tesselated  pages  in  one  of  the  St.  Gall  AISS.,  of  which  tho 
writer  of  this  notice  has  given  two  examples  in  one  of  the  plates  of  Owen 
Jones's  "  Grammar  of  Ornament,"  as  well  as  a  few  others (])1.  4S-5G). 

These  stones  also  exhibit  another  peculiarity  of  which  we  have  only 
found  other  instances  on  the  Irish  crosses,  namely,  circular  convex  bosses, 
covered  with  interlaced  or  other  designs.  In  the  stones  before  us  they  arc 
connected  together  by  means  of  the  long  and  slender  bodies  of  serpents,  but 
in  the  Irish  examples,  they  generally  form  the  centres  of  the  spiral  design. 

In  Sueno's  stone  (pi.  20,  21,)  the  edges  are  ornamented  with  a  flowing 
arabesque  design  in  which,  although  the  details  are  rather  confused,  there 
is  considerable  interlacing  intermixed.  The  same  occurs  also  on  the 
Hilton  stone  (pi.  25),  in  which  the  murginal  ornament  has  quite  a  Norman 
scroll-like  character,  with  small  leaves  and  berries  at  the  ends  of  the  scrolls, 
and  with  birds  and  fantastic  dragons  introduced  into  the  whorls  on  this  stone. 
A  very  similar  marginal  design  also  occurs  on  the  fragment  at  Tarbet.  A 
somewhat  similar  design  at  Mugdrum  (pi.  52),  in  which  a  series  of  circles 
are  united  by  foliated  branches,  is  very  effective.  The  Dupplin  cross  (pi.  57) 
has  the  central  portion  ornamented  with  a  very  remarkable  foliated  and 
branching  design,  of  which  also  another  example  occurs  on  the  edges  of  the 
Crieff  stone  (pi.  65).  The  stone  at  Abercorn  (pi.  128)  has  a  very  charm- 
ing foliated  and  branching  arabesque  on  the  broad  edge. 

In  the  Golspie  stone  (pi.  34),  as  well  as  in  the  Strathmartin  stone  (pi. 
77),  and  the  Abercrombj  fragment  (pi.  124),  the  edges  are  decorated  with  a 
series  of  S-like  guilloche  frets. 

The  Farnell  stone  (pi.'  86),  St.  Orland's  stone  (pi.  85),  and  several 
others  have  the  lateral  borders  ornamented  with  a  long  narrow  decorated 
ribbon  which  forms  the  body  of  a  strangely  attenuated  pair  of  animals,  the 
heads  and  fore-legs  of  which  appear  at  the  top  of  the  stone.  In  the 
Farnell  stone  the  long  bodies  of  these  animals  are  decorated  with  plain 
circular  pellets,  in  the  latter  with  interlaced  ribbons. 

The  Benvie  stone  (pi.  126)  has  one  of  the  edges  and  the  marginal 
border  of  a  panel  ornamented  with  a  genuine  classical  fret,  formed  by 
opposite  lines,  bent  at  right  angles. 

Space  will  not  allow  us  here  to  enter  into  the  national  character  of  the 
ornaments  which  appear  in  such  great  profusion  upon  these  stones,  or  on 
the  question  of  their  extraneous  origin.  We  regret  this  the  more  as  the 
opportunity  seemed  a  fitting  one  for  discussing  what  appears  to  the  writer  of 
this  notice  to  be  the  questionable  nature  of  some  of  the  remarks  on  this  subject 
oflfered  by  Dr.  Wilson  in  his  "  Prehistoric  Antiquities  of  Scotland."     We 
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believe  the  Norwegian,  Danish,  or  Teutonic  influences  not  to  have  had  the 
slightest  effect  on  either  the  formation  or  modification  of  the  ornamental 
details  on  these  stones  ;  firstly,  because  they  occur  in  our  national  monu- 
ments (especially  Nigg)  centuries  before  the  northern  nations  of  Europe 
were  Christianized  ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  do  not  occur  at  all  in  the 
earliest  Norwegian  or  Danish  Christian  and  Runic  monuments.  The 
writer  must  refer  to  the  Chapter  on  Celtic  ornamerttation  which  he  has 
contributed  to  Owen  Jones's  work,  recently  completed,  "  The  Grammar  of 
Ornament,"  for  a  partial  discussion  of  this  question. 

The  SYMBOLS  upon  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland  constitute  their 
most  remarkable  and  indeed  unique  peculiarities. 

The  cross,  as  the  chief  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith  appears  on  a  great 
number  of  the  Scottish  stones.  The  work  before  us  contains  150  stones, 
and  of  these  75  or  exactly  one  half  are  without  representations  of  the 
cross,  which  is  often  accompanied  only  by  ornamental  details,  but  oftener 
by  the  remarkable  symbols  noticed  below,  which  appear  not  only  on  the 
reverse  side  of  the  stone,  but  often  occupy  the  open  spaces  above  and 
below  the  arms  of  the  cross.  In  a  few  instances  the  cross  is  of  the  eastern 
form  with  all  the  four  limbs  of  equal  length,  as  at  Papa  Stronsay  (pi.  42), 
Rosemarkie  (pi.  105),  and  Abbotsford  (pi.  99).  Such  also  seems  to  have 
been  the  original  idea  in  other  cases,  in  which  the  cross  design  itself  has 
the  four  limbs  of  equal  size,  but  in  order  to  give  it  more  the  appearance  of 
the  Latin  cross,  the  lower  limb  is  supported  b}'  a  narrow  stem  or  occasion- 
ally by  a  wider  stem,  as  at  Fowlis  Wester  (pi,  60). 

In  a  few  cases  the  cross  of  the  Latin  form  is  represented  quite  plain,  as 
at  Old  Deer  (pi.  11),  Kirkclauch  (pi.  123),  and  Abercromby  (pi.  124); 
but  more  commonly  it  is  richly  ornamented,  the  stem  disposed  in  squares, 
each  with  a  different  design.  Occasionally  the  limbs  of  the  cross  arc 
represented  as  united  by  a  circular  band,  giving  the  appearance  of  the 
large  Irish  crosses,  the  spaces  also  between  the  inner  edge  of  this  band  and 
the  angles  at  the  intersection  of  the  limbs  of  the  cross  are  deeply  incised  or 
even  pierced.  In  the  Maiden  stone  (pi.  11)  we  have  the  representation  of 
such  a  cross  surmounted  by  a  standing  figure,  which  is  engaged  in 
grappling  with  two  dragons,  an  evidently  Christian  symbol.  Often,  also, 
the  angles  at  the  intersection  of  the  limbs  are  rounded,  so  as,  with  the 
circular  band,  to  form  four  nearly  circular  spaces  or  holes  ;  and  this  rounding 
of  the  angles  of  the  arms  also  takes  place  in  some  stones  which  have 
not  the  circular  band. 

The  Elgin  stone  appears  to  have  contained  figures  of  the  busts  of  the 
four  Evangelists  within  the  angles  of  the  cross;  it  is  however  too  much 
weathered  to  allow  us  to  be  certain  on  this  point. 

The  stone  at  Nigg,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  volume, 
contains  a  remarkable  group  on  the  front  side,  on  which  the  cross  is  repre- 
sented. In  the  centre  above  the  head  of  the  cross  is  the  Holy  Ghost, 
under  the  form  of  a  dove  holding  the  consecrated  wafer  in  its  mouth,  and 
beneath  it  is  the  patera.  At  each  side  is  a  bearded  man  holding  a  book,  in 
the  attitude  of  adoration,  each  attended  by  a  crouching  dog. 

In  some  cases  (but  rarely)  the  cross  is  represented  on  both  sides  of  the 
stone,  as  at  Edderton  (pi.  31). 

And  in  a  few  instances  angels  are  represented  at  the  sides  of  the  cross 
in  the  act  of  adoration,  as  at  Aberlemno  (pi.  81),  and  Brechin  (pL  13S). 
The  last  mentioned  stone  is  further  remarkable,  and  indeed  unique,  as  con- 
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taininga  figure  of  the  Vii-n-iii  Mary  witli  the  Infant  Siivioiir  in  licr  arms 
in  the  circle  formed  by  the  centre  of  the  cross,  inscribed  s.  mauia  mTi  xTii. 
with  angels  at  the  sides  and  with  a  dove  in  the  open  space  of  the  upper 
limb  of  the  cross.  The  Strutliniiirtiii  stone  represents  a  human  figure  witii 
a  monstrous  head,  holding  a  double  cross  upon  his  shoulder. 

Of  the  seventy-five  stones  here  figured  which  are  destitute  of  the 
Christian  symbol  of  the  cross,  a  considerable  portion  occur  within  a  limited 
district,  namely,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Don  and  its  tributaries,  or 
rather  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  central  Scotland,  bounded  by  the 
river  Dee  and  the  eastern  stream  of  the  river  Spey  ;  throughout  this 
district,  which  comprises  about  forty  stones,  not  more  than  five  bear 
representations  of  the  cross,  and  these  are  but  moderately  ornamented  ; 
the  work,  in  fact,  in  this  locality  being  comparatively  rude.  'J'hey  are 
not,  however,  confined  to  this  district,  since  we  find  a  stone  at  Sandness 
(pi.  138)  in  Shetland  (being  the  most  northerly  monument  figured  in  the 
work),  on  which  the  symbols  occur  which  have  been  termed  the  mirror, 
the  fibula,  and  another  nut  unlike  a  folded  and  sealed  letter  ;  another  at 
South  Ronaldshay,  in  the  Orkneys  (pi.  96),  bearing  two  crescents,  with  tiie 
double  oblique  sceptres,  the  mirror,  and  an  elegant  and  unique  ornament  ; 
others  also  on  the  main  land  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  as  at  Thurso  (pi. 
30)  ;  Ulbster  (pi.  40)  ;  and  Dunrobin  (pi.  32,  33,  and  112)  ;  others,  again, 
in  the  middle  of  Scotland  ;  and  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  a  frai^mcnt 
recently  found  at  Edinburgh  on  the  east  side  of  the  castle  (pi.  125),  on 
which  the  crescent  and  double  sceptre  and  the  fibula  appear  ;  and  even  in 
the  southerimiost  group  in  Galloway,  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Crcc  and 
Fleet,  the  s|)ectacle  symbol  with  a  dolphin  (?)  is  sculptured  on  a  rock  at 
Anwoth  (pi.  97). 

Thus,  although  the  great  Gramjjian  range  (better,  perhaps,  than  the 
river  Dee)  forms  a  geographical  division  of  these  stones  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  find  that  unquestionably  the  feeling  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  these 
symbols  was  spread  over  the  whole  of  Scotland,  and  this  is  exactly  what  we 
also  find  exhibited  by  the  ornamental  devices  and  sculptured  figures. 
The  Brassay  stone  in  Shetland  (pi.  05  and  96)  which  bears  a  lion,  pig,  dogs, 
monkeys,  interlaced  ribbons,  wheel  crosses,  and  monsters  devouring  a  man, 
might  have  been  sculptured  in  Angus  ;  and  the  stones  at  Farr  (pi.  35). 
Golspie  (pi.  34),  at  Hilton  (pi.  25),  Shandwick  (pi.  26,27),  Nigg  (pi.  28,  29), 
and  Rosemarkie  (pi.  105,  106,  107,  and  108),  all  north  of  the  iMoray 
Firth,  are  all  as  elaborately  carved  as  any  of  the  stones  in  central  Scotland, 
with  which  their  designs  agree;  in  fact  some  of  the  latter  equal  in  their 
enrichments  the  most  intricate  of  the  ornaments  in  the  finest  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Irish  MSS.,  and  could  only  have  been  executed  by  men  perfectly 
familiar  with  such  works,  although  we  fiud  mixed  up  with  them  some  one 
or  more  of  the  strange  symbols  which  never  occur  in  the  MSS.  That 
local  influences  had  a  share  in  some  at  least  of  these  crosses  is  evident, 
since  wc  find  the  Thornhill  stone  (pi.  121)  almost  identical  in  its  tall, 
upright  shape,  and  in  its  peculiar  heading,  with  the  stone  j)illars  still 
standing  in  Penrith  churchyard.  So  again  the  stones  at  ^lountblow,  etc., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  as  well  as  that  at  Ellanmorc,  on  the  western 
coast,  arc  entirely  destitute  of  the  symbols  above  alluded  to,  and  bear  a 
much  greater  similarity  to  the  Irish  stones.  With  reference  to  the  origin  of 
these  symbols,  Mr.  Stuart  observes,  that  if  they  could  have  been  derived 
from  Rome,  wc  might  "  naturally  expect  to  find  them  in  other  countries  o[>en 
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to  the  same  influence,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  the 
case.  If  again  the  sjmhols  had  been  Christian  ones,  then  we  should 
certainly  have  found  them  in  other  parts  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  in 
Scotland.  The  only  inference  which  remains,  seems  to  be  that  most  of 
these  symbols  were  peculiar  to  a  people  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  were  used  by  them  at  least  partly  for  sepulchral  monuments.  It  seems 
probable  that  the  early  missionaries  found  them  in  use  among  the  people 
of  the  district,  and  adopted  them  for  a  time,  and  in  a  more  elaborate  shape 
on  the  Christian  monuments,  on  the  principle  of  concession."  He  further 
adds  some  extracts  from  letters  written  to  him  in  1851,  by  the  late 
Mr.  Patrick  Chalmers  of  Auldbar,  suggesting  a  gnostic  origin  of  these 
symbols.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  may  claim  the  merit,  wliatever  it 
may  be,  of  such  a  suggestion  first  made  in  our  notice  of  Mr.  Chalmers' 


Gnostic  gem,  from  the  collection  of  tho  Irtts  Viscoiint  Stran'xford. 

work  in  this  Journal  two  years  previously  (in  1849);  and,  in  addition  to  tlic 
illustrations  referred  to  in  our  former  notice,  we  may  observe  that  Cliifflet, 
Kopp,  and  Montfaucon  (especially  in  plates  156,  164,  and  166,  of  tbo 
great  work  of  the  latter  author)  have  given  other  engravings  of  gnostic 
f-ems  in  which  the  Z,  or  reversed  Z  traversed  by  a  cross-bar,  accompanied 
with  rings  and  surrounded  by  serpents  biting  their  tails  occur.  We  have 
also  here  engraved  the  symbols  on  a  gnostic  gem  of  agate,  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Viscount  Strangford  (Walsh's  Coins  and  Gems,  pi.  v.  p.  48). 

Mr.  Stuart    gives  a   summary  of  the   number   of  times  in   which  these 
symbols  occur  in  the  stones  figured  in  the  work  :  — 

Crescent,  with  the  Double  Sceptre    .         .         .       ."54 
do.  withou".  ditto    .  .         .     .         D 


Spectacle  Cm  anient 

do.  witli  Sceptre 


6 
."50 


Mirror    ......... 

"Elephant"        ........ 

Comb       ......... 

Arch,  or  horse-shoe  fij^iire 

Fish 

Serpent .1 

do.  will)  Scepiro         .  .  .  .  o 


43 


36 

22 

17 


"  It  is  deserving  of  observation,  that  while  the  same  symbols  perpetually 
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occur  on  ditrercnt  stones,  j'ct  on  no  two  .>^toncs  is  tlio  arrangement  llic  snnio, 
whieli  seems  to  imjily  ii  meaninij;  ami  intention  in  the  arrangement  of  them. 
It  must  also  lie  remarkeil,  that,  while  the  ^hajie  and  outline  of  these  ohjects 
nre  the  same,  the  tilling  up  and  design  are  very  diti'erent  on  diil'erent  atones. 
The  'spectacle'  ornament,  which  on  most  of  the  stones  in  Aberdeensliiro 
consists  merely  of  two  circles  iu  outline  connected  by  transverse  lines, 
becomes  on  some  of  those  in  Forfarshire  and  Ross-shire  quite  filled  up  with 
ornament,  and  in  these  last  the  upright  bar  of  the  '  sceptre  '  passes  through 
a  loop  in  the  line  which  connects  the  circles.  The  '  elephant,'  which 
formerly  was  merely  in  outline,  becomes  covered  with  interlaced  ornament. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  'crescent'  and  its  'sceptre,'  both  of  which 
become  ornamented,  and  in  some  instances  this  figure  occurs  twice,  and  in 
one  ca?e  (Rosemarkie  pi.  105,  106)  three  times  on  one  stone,  with  a 
difference  in  the  ornamental  design  in  each  case.  The  mirror  also  varies. 
In  some  cases  the  surface  of  this  object  appears  convex,  whilst  iii  others  it 
is  rather  concave,  like  a  shallow  patera.  Sometimes  its  surface  becomes 
covered  with  ornament,  when  it  rescn)blcs  a  circular  enamelled  ornament 
mentioned  in  the  Archaeological  Journal  for  1846  (vol.  ii,  p.  162).  Sometimes 
it  has  two  handles,  or  a  small  circle  on  each  side,  when  it  resembles  some 
ornamental  lamps  engraved  by  Montfaucon.  The  sceptre,  instead  of  the 
dot  in  the  angles,  which  appears  in  the  Aberdeenshire  stones,  has  an  oval 
figure  resembling  an  eye  in  each  angle.  The  crescent  ako  is  filled  with 
ornaments."  ' 

With  the  view  of  drawing  more  particular  attention  to  these  remarkable 
symbolical  figures,  we  have  had  a  series  of  those  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence engraved,  and  these  appear  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The 
crescent  with  the  double  ornamented  sceptre  and  Z-like  ornament  with  the 
end's  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  also  sceptre-like,  are  the  most  common 
and  the  most  striking  of  these  figures.  The  latter,  either  with  the 
spectacle  design  or  with  an  oblong  ornament,  or  represented  as  crossing  a 
twisted  serpent,  occurs  on  no  less  than  forty  stones;  whilst  the  crescent  with 
the  double  sceptre  occurs  thirty-four  times  ;  so  that  one  half  of  these  Scotch 
stones  present  one  or  other  of  these  two  designs.  The  crescent  occasionally 
occurs  without  the  sceptre,  and  is  occasionally  doubled  (as  in  fig.  2). 
Figure  3  shows  the  ordinary  form  of  the  spectacle 
pattern,  Avith  its  Z-like  double  sceptre.  Fig.  4 
shows  us  the  spectacles  without  the  sceptres, 
and  fig.  5  the  same,  with  the  circles  ornamented 
with  spires.  Fig.  6  appears  to  be  intended  for 
one  half  of  the  spectacle  pattern,  without  the 
sceptre,  and  figure  7  exhibits  one  of  the  most 
elaborately  ornamented  of  the  spectacle  pattern. 
Fig.  8  exhibits  the  oblong  pattern,  occasionally 
introduced  instead  of  the  spectacles,  with  the  Z-  p.^^  9.  serpent  with  Sqcptrcs. 
like    sceptres,    and    fig.   9   shows  us   a  writhing  Newtou,  pL  37. 

serpent   with   the   Z    in  lieu   of    the    spectacles. 

The  Z  never  occurs  more  than  once  on  a  single  stone,  but  the  crescent 
with  the  double  sceptre  is  sometimes  repeated,  even  thrice  on  a  stone,  as 
in  the  remarkably  elaborate  example  at  Rosemarkie  (pi.  105,  106). 

'  Bearing  on   this  branch  of   ihe  sub-       sculptured  stone  are  iu  relief,  tiie  symbols 
ject,    Mr.     Stuart    adds,    that    in     Sduie       are  incised, 
instances,  while  mH  the  other  parts  of  the 
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The  mirror  and  comb  (fig.  10)  are  of  common  occurrence,  not  only  on 
the  rude  stones,  but  also  on  those  more  elaborately  oroamented,  and  occa- 
sionally in  decided  connection  with  females,  as  seen  on  the  very  beautiful 
stone  at  Hilton  of  Cadboll  (pi.  25)  ,  where  a  lady  is  seated  on  horseback 
(sideways)  accompanying  a  hunting  party,  and  near  her,  in  the  upper  angle 


Fig.  10.     Mirror  ami  Comb.     Maiden  Stone.     Garioch,  pi.  2. 

of  the  panel,  are  represented  the  mirror  and  comb.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Montfaucon,  that  in  Roman  tombs,  as  exemplified  by  that  of  Hamihi 
Alpioniii,  a  tire-woman,  the  mirror  was  employed  as  the  symbol  of  females; 
whilst  the  sepulchral  stone  of  the  la'st  Prioress  of  lona  (a.d.  1543)  bears  the 
same  emblem.*,  showing  that  their  use  as  indicating  the  female  sex  was 
still  prevalent.  (See  Mr.  Graham's  work  on  the  sculptured  memorials  of 
lona.)  There  is,  however,  no  instance  of  their  occurrence  in  any  of  the 
tomb-stones  figured  or  described  by  Mr.  Boutell  in  his  "Christian  Monu- 
ments of  England  and  Wales." 

The  symbols  sho<vn  in  figures  11  and  12  have  sometimes  been  supposed 
to  represent  mirrors  with  two  handles,  the  lines,  however,  running  across 
the  figures  may  possibly  indicate  some  other  object. 


Fig.  11.     Double-handled  Mirror. 
Kintorc,  pi.  ICf. 


Fig.  12.     Double-handled  Min-or. 
Liudores,  pl.  102. 


The  strange  animtil,  of  which  fig.  13  is  an  instance,  occurs  very  often, 
and  having  been  supposed  to  represent  an  elephant,  an  eastern  origin  has 
been  ascribed  to  these  devices  ("  Pict.  Hist,  of  England,"  vol.  i.  p.  218,  221). 
As,  however,  there  is  no  appearance  of  a  tusk  in  any  of  the  examples,  we  are 
inclined  to  object  to  this  supposition.  It,  indeed,  seems  to  us  to  be  intended 
as  a  representation  of  the  walrus,  an  animal  occurring,  but  very  rarely,  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  numerous  passages 
on  the  subject  collected  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden,  in  his  paper  on  the 
Chessmen  found  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis  ('  Arcliseologia,"  vol.  .xxiv.  p.  244),  was 
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lioKl  ill  great  esteem  at  tlic  period  ulieii  niaiiv  of  these  stoiieK  were 
Bcul])turec].  The  figures  certainly  represent  an  animal  of  an  anomaluiis 
kind,  although  evidently  treated  in  a  conventional  manner  ;  the  body  is 
attenuated  behind  and  sloping  ;  the  legs  terminated  by  fuet  of  a  kind 
unlike  those  of  ordinary  quadrupeds  ;  and  the  head  is  terminated  in  front 
by  a  long  deflexcd  snout  or  jaws.  Such  a  description  accords  entirely 
with  the  walrus,  the  jaws  being  intended  for  the  long  and  defk-xed 
pair  of  teeth  of  tliat  animal.     The  artist  lias  indeed  added   a  curly  tail 


13.     The  Walrus  (?).     Crichie,  iil.  10. 


and  top  knot,  hut  they  seem  to  he  ornamental  appendages  introduced 
ratlier  for  effect  than  as  representing  real  portions  of  the  aniinal's 
fanciful  body.  The  figure  is,  in  fact,  such  an  one  as  would  be  a  traditional 
representation  of  a  strange  animal,  not  before  the  eyes  of  the  artist,  but  of 
which  the  accounts  had  reached  him  from  earlier  observers.  An  elephant 
thus  treated  would  be  a  very  different  figure.  Why  such  an  animal  should  be 
represented  on  these  stones  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  but  the  latest  account 
wc  have  met  with  of  the  appearance  of  the  walrus  in  Scotland  bears  somc- 


Fig.  14.     Oniamented  Walru.s?    Brodie,  pi.  22. 

what  upon  the  subject.  MacGillivray,in  the  "Naturalist's  Library,"  nieiitiotis 
that  a  specimen  was  shot  in  1817,  as  it  reposed  on  a  rock  in  the  island 
of  Harris,  and  the  author  adds,  "  The  occurrence  of  so  rare  an  animal 
caused  great  astonishment  at  the  time,  and  the  courage  of  the  person  who 
ventured  to  shoot  it  was  highly  c.vtolled.  It  forrnod  the  subject  of  many  a 
conversation  over  the  whole  district,  and  its  ghost  a])peared  to  a  young 
woman  in  a  dream,  stating  that  it  had  visited  their  inhospitable  coast  in 
search  of  a  lost  brother."  ("  Mammalia,"  vol.  vii.  p.  224.) 
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Our  figure  14  represents  tliis  animal  with  the  bod^'  tilled  up  with  an 
interlaced  ribbon  pattern,  from  the  Brodie  Stone  (pi.  22). 

Another  pattern  of  an  arch  or  horse-shoe  form  occurs  rarely  ;  it  is 
ditKcult   to  imagine  what  it  may  represent,    but  if  the   comb  and  minor 


Fig.  15.     Horseslioe  or  Fibula.     Percylow,  pi.  5. 

symbol  be  rightly  designated,  the  suggestion  that  this  may  be  intended 
for  a  fibula,  or  a  collar,  is  not  without  weight.  An  instance  of  it  is  given 
in  figure  15  from  the  Percylow  Stone  (pi.  5). 

Our  two  other  figures,  16   and   17,  represent  two  ornaments  of  a  some- 
what analogous  character,    the  former  from   the   Clyne   Stone   (pi.    131), 


Fig.  IC.     Fibula?    Clyue,  pi.  131.     Compare  Pyce.  pi  9. 

where  it  occurs  with  the  crescent  and  sceptre  ;  the  latter  at  St.  Madoes 
(pi.  55).  This  is  evidently,  however,  half  of  the  spectacle  pattern,  of 
which  the  other  half  and  the  greater  part  of  the  double-sceptered  Z  is 
defaced. 


Fij:.  17.    One  end  of  si>ectacle  pattern  with  sceptres  (remainder  defaced). 
St.  Undoes,  111.  00. 

The  SccLrTCRED  Figures  lastly  claim  our  attention  ;  and  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  drawings  in  illuminated  MS6.  executed  previous  to 
the  Norman  Conquest,  are  almost  the  only  illustrations  of  figures  and 
scenes  which  we  possess  of  so  great  an  age  ;   the  old  stones  of  Cumberland, 
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Wales,  and  Cornwall  bcini;  almost  entirely  oinainuntal  in  tlicir  tlutuils, 
and  thus  ditiering  from  those  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Their  value  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  highly  ajijireciated  in  an  archaeo- 
logical point  of  view. 

These  sculptured  figures  naturally  divide  themselves  into  religious  and 
secular.  The  former  are  comparatively  few.  Of  the  Saviour  on  tiio  Cross 
there  is  evidently  a  small  fragment  represented  in  pi.  93.,  whilst  of  the 
Temptation  of  Christ  by  two  monstrous-headed  figures  (of  not  uncommon 
occurrence  on  the  Irish  crosses),  there  are  one  or  two  delineations,  espe- 
cially in  pi.  93.  Of  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  we  have  spoken 
above  ;  and  of  the  Saviour  in  the  act  of  benediction  with  attendant  angels, 
there  is  a  rude  figure  in  ])1.  87.  The  Temptation  of  Adam  and  Eve  is 
evidently  intended  in  pi.  8G.  The  curious  stone  at  Auldbar  seems  to 
represent  the  conflict  of  David  with  the  Lion,  the  rescued  lamb,  harp,  and 
pastoral  staff  appearing  in  the  middle  of  the  stone.  David  (?)  surrounded 
by  Lions  appears  in  pi.  84,  and  Sampson  (?)  is  seen  smiting  a  Philistine 
with  the  jawbone  of  the  ass,  in  pi.  G8.  Angels  in  the  act  of  adoration 
appear  on  a  few  of  the  stones.  Several  bishops  with  low  mitres  and  short 
pastoral  staves  of  the  Cambatta  form  occur  on  both  sides  of  the  Stone  at 
Brcssay,  Shetland,  pi.  94,  95.  A  group  of  Ecclesiastics  holding  books  (see 
Wilson's  Prehist.  Ann.  p.  523),  the  two  outer  ones  with  a  large  circular 
fibula  on  eacli  shoulder  (if  indeed  they  be  not  intended  for  angels,  and 
these  fibulje  the  ornamental  bases  of  the  wings),  are  represented  in  pi.  88; 
a  group  of  monks  on  horseback  with  cowls  and  knotted  bridles  appears 
in  pi.  55,  and  another  group  of  tonsured  monks  walking  with  their  cowls 
thrown  back,  one  holding  what  appears  to  be  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand, 
is  seen  in  pi.  70  ;  the  form  of  the  shoes  in  this  group  deserves  notice. 

Of  secular  subjects,  scenes  of  the  chase  and  of  battles  are  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  single  figures  of  men  on  horseback  are  very  frequent,  and 
in  one  instance,  a  lady  on  horseback,  seated  pillion  fashion,  is  represented. 
There  is  in  some  of  these  figures  a  wonderful  amount  of  spirit  (a  single 
horse  in  pi.  114  may  especially  be  instanced),  and  we  were  assured  by  the 
late  Mr.  Chalmers  that  the  originals  were  even  superior  in  this  respect  to 
the  engravings.  Animals  of  strange  forms  constantly  occur  with  others 
well-known  and  well-drawn  ;  the  boar  and  bull  figured  in  pi.  38  are 
especially  to  be  noticed.  The  monkey  occurs  occasionally,  and  a  bear 
devouring  a  man,  in  pi.  76.  We  are  inclined  to  refer  many  of  these  strange 
creatures  (both  quadrupeds  and  reptiles)  to  the  fancy  of  the  artist,  rather 
than  consider  them  as  representations  of  Eastern  animals,  the  knowledge 
of  which  had  been  gained  in  Oriental  travel.  Fish  occur  occasionally  and 
singly,  but  whether  symbolically  or  otherwise  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
The  sea  eagle  seizing  a  fish  is  represented  in  pi.  G9.  The  centaur  with 
a  branch  of  a  tree  is  seen  on  several  of  the  stones. 

In  the  scenes  of  the  chase  the  horsemen  are  generally  armed  with  a 
small  circular  shield  and  a  long  spear,  the  hair  of  the  head  seems  to  have 
been  allowed  to  grow  long.  The  battle-axe  and  short  sword  seem  also 
to  have  been  favourite  weapons.  Duels  are  represented,  in  which  the 
combatants  use  these  weapons.  The  bow  and  arrow  seem  also  to  have 
been  common.  A  group  of  warriors  occurs  in  pi.  57,  and  a  battle  in  pi.  79. 
We  may  cite  also  the  figures  upon  the  great  stone  of  Sueno,  near  Eorres, 
pi.  18  and  19,  and  others  ;  the  details  on  the  St.  Andrews'  stones,  pi.  61 
and    63,   and  a  stone   in  pi.   13U,  are    full    of  interest.      A  group  of  led 
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captives  and  oxen  occurs  in  pi.  60.  A  carriage  or  cart  with  two  persons 
liJincr  and  another  driving  in  pi.  76.  Of  musical  instruments  also  there 
are  several  representations  ;  a  large  harp  is  figured  in  plates  58  and  92, 
and  lon^  trumpets  in  pi.  80.  In  some  few  instances  the  details  of 
the  dress  and  armour  may  be  well  made  out,  as  in  plates  46,  55.  GS,  and 
92.     Chairs,  a  pair  of  pincers,  hammer,  and  anvil  appear  in  pi.  47. 

A  great  peculiarity  of  these  stones  consists  in  the  scarcity  of  inscriptions, 
in  which  respect  they  contrast  strongly  with  the  Welsh  and  Manx  stones. 
The  inscription  on  the  Newton  in  the  Garioch  Stone  has  baffled  the  skill 
of  inquirers.  The  late  Dr.  Mill,  in  a  learned  treatise  yet  unpublished, 
ascribed  it  to  a  Plicenician  source.  Dr.  Wilson,  the  celebrated  Oriental 
scholar,  and  Colonel  Svkes,  thought  they  traced  Indian  letters  in  some  of 
the  forms,  but  the  remainder  were  unintelligible  to  them.  The  St.  Yigean's 
Stone  with  its  inscription,  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  several  commu- 
nications published  in  this  Journal,  is  also  here  carefully  refigured.  The 
Papa  Stronsay  Stone,  pi.  42,  seems  also  to  bear  an  inscription,  of  which 
we  should  wish  to  see  a  careful  cast  or  rubbing.  The  inscription  also 
on  the  Brechin  Stone  has  been  alluded  to  above. 

Four  of  these  stones  are  also  evidently  inscribed  with  Oghams,  the 
interpretation  of  which,  thanks  to  the  dauntless  researches  of  Dr.  Graves, 
is  now  likely  to  be  eifected.  Of  these  characters  examples  occur  in  plates 
1,  3  (the  Oghams  inscribed  on  a  circle),  34,  94,  and  95. 

We  trust  that  the  Spalding  Club  will  persevere  in  this  good  work.  There 
are  still  many  highly  curious  stones  in  Scotland  remaining  unpublished. 
Those  of  the  West  especially  deserve  careful  investigation,  from  the 
probable  influence  which  they  would  exhibit  of  lona  and  Ireland  We 
may  also  allude  to  the  stone  supposed  to  cover  the  remains  of  Rob  Roy, 
at  Ealquhidder,  in  the  south-west  of  Perthshire,  with  its  remarkable 
carvings. 

J.  0.  W. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  KERTCH.    By  DcxcAy  MTherson,  M.D.    Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

When'  the  British  army  first  landed  in  the  Crimea,  it  was  felt  as  a 
natural  cause  of  regret,  that  steps  had  not  been  taken  by  the  Governnieni 
at  home,  to  attach  to  the  force  sent  out  some  scientific  men,  who  might  have 
been  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  many  chances  they  would  probably  have 
of  promoting  researches  on  the  spot  into  the  numerous  antiquities,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Mediaeval,  which  it  was  well  known  were  to  be  found  in  the 
old  Tauric  Peninsula.  It  was  remembered  how  much  had  been  done  at 
different  times  by  the  savants  attached,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of 
France,  to  the  French  expeditionary  forces  in  Egypt  and  Algeria,  and  it 
seemed  not  too  much  to  hope  that  our  own  people,  wise  by  the  experience 
of  their  neighbours,  would  have  been  willing  to  profit  by  so  good  an  example. 
Nothino-,  however,  of  this  kind  was  done  ;  nor,  perhaps,  would  there  have 
been,  at  this  time,  any  ancient  remains  in  this  country  from  this  old 
Hellenic  province,  had  it  not  been  for  the  individual  energy  of  some  of  the 
officers  who  were  encamped  either  on  the  plateau  before  Sebastopol,  or  on 
the  heights  overlooking  the  Bay  of  Kertch.  More  than  this — when  it 
would  have  been  quite  possible  for  a  very  small  guard  of  soldiers  and 
mariues  to  have  preserved  what  the  Russians  had  themselves  collected  in 
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tlioir  beautiful  littlo  niusouiu  at  Kcrtcli,  Sir  Gcor<^c  Hrowii  insi.slcd  on 
hurrying  forward  with  ill-judged  and  needless  haste — and  so  this  elegant 
structure  -.vitii  its  valuahlc  contents  was  left  to  the  sack  of  Frenelnnen  iind 
Turks,  aided  by  the  niiseellaneous  T.itar  rabble  of  the  town — the  natural 
enemies  of  whatever  tended  to  civilisation,  no  less  than  of  their  former 
nia;^ters,  the  Rus^■ians.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  the  close  of  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  that  anything  was  really  etiVctcd  towards  the  examination  of 
the  ancient  localities  among  which  our  army  had  been  so  long  stationctl. 

The  tirst  to  commence  operations  was  Colonel  Munroo  of  the  .')9th  rout., 
who,  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  was  encamped  with  his  men  a  few  humlred 
yards  from  the  English  head-quarters.  On  this  spot,  Colonel  Munroe  made 
sonic  very  curious  excavations,  and  disinterred  a  circular  buildin",  about 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  with  traces  of  lateral  walls,  running  southerly  and 
easterly,  together  with  some  gigantic  aniphora),  the  use  of  which  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  determined.  Whatever  their  use,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  these  ve^sels  were,  in  ancient  times,  of  some  value,  more  than  one  of 
them  exhibiting  triangular  rivets  of  lead,  whereby  they  had  been  formerly 
mended. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  writer  of  the  present  volume.  Dr.  Duncan  M'Pherson, 
of  the  Madras  army,  at  that  time  holding  the  rank  of  Inspector-general  of 
Hospitals  to  the  Turkish  continiicnt,  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
most  complete  and  the  most  useful  excavations  made  in  the  Crimea. 

Besides  a  general  knowledge  that  the  Crimea  had  long  been  occupied 
by  Greek  colonies,  many  works  had  been  published,  calling  particular 
attention  to  the  remains  of  Greek  occupation,  at  its  eastern  end,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  late  Sir 
Richard  Westmacott,  who  had  always  taken  a  great  interest  in  Greek 
art,  should  have  early  desired  his  son,  then  commanding  one  of  the 
Infantry  regiments  of  the  Turkish  contingent,  to  procure  such  fragments 
as  might  have  escaped  in  the  general  destruction  of  ihe  Museum  at  Kertch. 
When,  too,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  Colonel  Collingwood  Dickson.  C.B. 
accepted  the  command  of  the  Turkish  Artillery  at  that  place,  the  advisa- 
bility of  making  further  excavations  there  was  suggested  to  him,  and  careful 
tracings  from  Russian  engravings  of  the  tombs  they  had  opened,  and  of 
the  relics  they  had  discovered,  were  sent  out  to  him,  in  order  that  he  or 
those  whom  he  might  employ  might  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
localities  previously  examined,  and  of  those  ])laces,  therefore,  which  were 
likely  to  prove  the  fittest  fields  for  future  excavation. 

The  general  result  of  these  exertions  at  home  was  an  application,  first 
to  General  Vivian  at  Kertch,  and  then  to  Lord  Panmure,  as  Secretary-at- 
War,  for  permission  to  employ  soldiers  and  others,  when  off  military  duty, 
in  collecting  what  remained  above  ground,  or  in  prosecuting  future  excava- 
tions under  it.  On  the  War  Department  assenting  to  these  representations. 
Dr.  M'Pherson,  Major  Crease,  and  Major  Westmacott  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  decide  on  such  relics  as  were  worthy  of  removal  to  the  British 
Museum  ;  and  Dr.  M'Pherson  was  induced  to  set  on  foot  those  further 
researches,  which  are  recorded  with  much  clearness  and  good  sense  in  the 
volume  before  us.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  forgotten  that  the  labours 
of  Dr.  M'Pherson  were,  strictly  speaking,  twofold,  and  that  the  country  is 
indebted  to  him,  on  two  distinct  occasions,  for  the  zeal  with  which  he  has 
exerted  himself  in  procuring  and  conveying  to  Kngland  some  of  the  treasured 
of  antiquity  which  once  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch. 
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Ou  the  first  occasion  he  was  engaged  with  the  other  officers,  to  whom  we 
have  alhided,  in  the  removal  of  such  objects  as  had  been  found  in  the  town 
or  amoni>-  the  debris  of  the  Museum  ;  a  collection  comprehending  a  large 
niuuber  of  sepulchral  monuments  and  fragments  of  Sarcophngi  :  on  the 
second,  he  excavated,  with  some  scanty  aid  from  Government,  in  sites 
which,  as  far  as  he  knew,  had  not  been  previously  examined.  It  is  to  the 
narrative  of  this  second  work  that  the  present  volume  is  devoted. 

Dr.  M'Pherson  commences  his  narrative  with  a  concise  historical  account 
of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the  successive  settlements  or  colonies  in  that  land 
from  their  commencement  under  the  Greeks  to  the  present  Russian  occu- 
pation. Of  the  period  preceding  the  arrival  of  the  first  colonists  from 
Miletus,  he  is  wisely  silent,  little  being  known  of  those  times  which  can  be 
deemed  of  any  historical  importance.  We  observe,  however,  that  he 
favours  the  theory  stated  first  many  years  ago,  and  since  revived  in  more 
than  one  popular  narrative,  that  Balaclava  is  the  harbour  of  the  Cyclops 
which  Ulysses  is  said,  in  the  tenth  Book  of  the  Odyssey,  to  have  visited — 
a  theorv  of  which  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  it  has  no  satisfactory  founda- 
tion, though  Homer's  description  of  the  unnamed  port  suits  well  enough 
with  the  natural  features  of  that  inlet.  It  does  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  Dr.  M'Pherson's  work  that  in  this  abstract  he  is  wholly  indebted  to 
those  who  have  gone  before  him — for  the  able  and  comprehensive  accounts 
of  M.  Dubois  de  Montpereux,  and  the  detailed  narratives  of  MM.  Asbik  and 
Sabatier,  with  more  especial  reference  to  Kertch,  have  left  little  that  can 
be  added  by  any  subsequent  visitor  to  the  scenes  they  have  so  fully 
described. 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  some  account  of  the  researches  made  by  the 
Russian  government  into  the  monuments  which  still  attest  the  ancient 
potency  of  the  Greek  and  Roman- colonies  in  the  Crimea,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  excavations  made  by  Colonel  Munroe,  within  the  camp  of  Sebastopol, 
which,  as  we  have  stated,  preceded  his  own  at  Kertch  by  a  few  months. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  follow  him  over  this  ground,  the  more  so,  as 
these  important  Russian  discoveries  have  been  completely  described  in  two 
magnificent  volumes  published  during  the  last  year  at  St.  Petersburg. 

We  proceed  now  to  notice  the  principal  works  on  which  Dr.  M'Pherson 
was  himself  engaged,  and  the  results  of  these  labours. 

Dr.  M'Pherson  having  carefully  ascertained  what  tumuli  had  been 
previously  examined,  and  having  found  out  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
his  meeting  with  any  novelties  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  tbetown, 
determined  to  commence  operations  on  one  six  miles  distant  from  Kertcli, 
in  the  direction  of  Yenikale.  "  Its  circumference  was  346  feet,  and  its 
height  about  eighty,  and  it  presented  no  appearance  of  its  having  ever  been 
disturbed.  Two  parties  of  six  men  each  were  set  to  work  with  directions 
to  tunnel  their  way  in,  at  right  angles  with  the  other  party  ;  the  one  pro- 
ceeding to  the  left,  the  other  to  the  right.''  The  results,  however,  of  his 
first  diggings  were  not  so  great  as  the  virgin  appearance  of  the  mound  had 
led  him  to  anticipate.  The  labour  was  found  to  be  very  severe  ;  the  cold 
(early  in  March)  was  still  intense,  and  the  distance  his  labourers  had  to  go 
to  and  from  the  town  greatly  retarded  his  operations.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, he  was  able  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  mound  ;  but  he 
discovered  nothing  there  but  a  few  amphorje  standing  upright. 

On  continuing  his  excavations  a  little  to  the  left,  he  came  on  the  remains 
of  several  large  upright  beams  occupying  an  oblong  space  ;    within  this 
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space  were  luiiuan  ami  animal  hones  wliicli  liail,  as  it  would  seem,  fallen 
ill  from  above.  There  was  much  wooden  fihro  lyin<j  about  tlie  remains, 
probably  portions  of  a  roof,  with  the  fragments  of  an  antique  urn,  having 
dark  figures  on  a  cream-coloured  ground.  Among  tlie  ashes  which  had 
once  been  in  the  urn  was  a  female  bust  of  pure  gold,  an  inch  in  length, 
a  twisted  gold  ear-ring,  and  part  of  a  pair  of  gold  bracelets.  These 
various  objects  are  excellently  engraved  in  a  plate  which  illustrates  this 
portion  of  Dr.  M'Pherson's  work.  Unluckily,  at  the  moment  when  this 
discovery  was  made,  our  author  was  absent  on  an  official  inspection  of 
the  hospitals  along  the  Bosphorus  and  Sea  of  Marmora.  Ilenco  it  wa.^, 
that  the  most  valuable  object  was  secured  and  subsecjuently  retained 
(it  seems  to  us  most  unfairly)  by  some  one  else.  The  bracelets  only  were 
left  for  Dr.  M'Phcrson,  and  arc  now  with  the  rest  of  his  antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum.  Of  the  golden  bust  he  adds: — "The  face  is  jiurely 
Grecian,  and  the  bust  presents  that  of  a  beautiful  woman  with  her  hair 
thrown  off  her  forehead,  and  encircled  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  veil 
of  light  exquisite  workmanship,  so  perfect,  that  the  butterfly  or  in?ect 
pattern  is  distinctly  visible.  A  beautifully  worked  tiara  in  form  of  a 
crescent,  with  the  Greek  honeysuckle  ornament  embossed  thereon,  encircles 
the  forehead,  and  a  gem  adorns  each  ear.  A  small  ring  at  the  crown  of 
the  head  evidently  points  out  that  this  very  beautiful  and  chaste  figure  was 
worn  as  a  pendant  to  a  necklace  or  chain.  The  figure  is  probably  that  of 
the  Tauric  Diana,  who  had  her  teniplc  in  the  Taurida,  and  who  was 
worshi])ped  in  the  colonies  around  ;  the  peculiarly  formed  tiara  being  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  Goddess." 

Subsc(|uently,  Dr.  M'Pberson  made  some  examination  of  the  northern 
side  of  this  tumulus,  and  discovered  a  curious  wall  of  great  strength  and 
solidity  (tlie  stones  being  four  feet  long,  two  broad,  and  two  deep,)  which 
extended  about  half  way  round  it.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this  wall,  or 
when  it  was  built,  was  not  ascertained,  though  a  Greek  coin  of  Pantica- 
paeum,  large  quantities  of  bones,  crushed  urns,  beads,  and  small  fragments 
of  fictile  vessels  were  discovered  lying  parallel  with  it,  together  with 
several  of  the  so-called  red  lachrymatories,  in  its  recesses.  The  labour  of 
further  excavation  was  too  great  for  his  small  party,  and  we  may,  perhaps, 
lament  that,  owing  to  this  weakness,  he  has  only  pointed  out  the  way  for 
great  and  future  discoveries,  for  those  who,  living  on  the  &pot,  can  afford 
to  work  more  easily  and  more  cheaply. 

The  next  place  Dr.  M'Pberson  determined  to  examine  was  in  a  cluster  of 
tumuli,  called  the  "  Five  Brothers,"  which  stood  to  the  south-west  between 
the  town  of  Kertch  and  Cape  St.  Paul.  All  of  them  were  considerably 
larger  than  the  first  he  had  opened,  and  three  were  so  uniform  in  shape 
that  they  looked  as  if  they  had  been  cast  in  a  mould. 

Into  each,  shafts  were  sunk,  and  tunnels  run  ;  but  the  labour  was  not 
for  some  time  compensated  by  the  results  ;  although  in  one  of  the  tumuli 
a  stone  sarcophagus  was  found  considerably  below  the  natural  surface  of 
the  plain  without.  It  was  clear  that  this  tumulus  must  have  been  opened, 
though  there  was  no  external  appearance  of  that  fact.  In  a  second  tumulus 
a  similar  sarcophagus  was  met  with  ;  "  the  roof  was  formed  of  slabs  resting 
on  and  projecting  beyond  each  other,  sui)ported  on  a  niche  cut  out  of  the 
side  wall  ;  a  most  simple,  efficient,  and  durable  construction."  The  third 
tumulus  opened  appeared  intact,  till  at  length  an  aperture  was  detected  in 
the  roof  big  enough  to  admit  a  man's  body.    The  mound  itself  was  composed 
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of  large  masses  of  stone  heaped  one  on  the  other,  sloping  downwards  as 
we  proceeded  with  our  shaft" — the  roof  was  in  fact  an  arched  vault.  AH 
the  contents  had  at  some  remote  period  been  removed  from  the  tomb,  and 
a  rude  cross  had  been  traced  on  the  wall,  apparently  wiiii  the  smoke  of  a 
candle  or  torch. 

In  the  exploration  of  the  fourth  tumulus  Dr.  M'Pherson  was  more  fortu- 
nate in  his  researches.  It  was  a  mound  of  remarkable  construction, 
consisting,  as  it  did  chiefly,  of  huge  boulders  heaped  upon  the  top  of  a 
natural  peak  of  coral  rag.  There  was  a  natural  separation  in  the  hill. 
"  This  was  cased  round  with  masonry  ;  but  the  roof,  which  was  formed  of 
wood,  had  fallen  in.  Portions  of  carved  ivory  which  appeared  to  have  been 
inlaid  in  wood,  great  numbers  of  coarse  unglazed  terra  cotta  vases  of  rude 
workmanship  crushed  by  the  superincumbent  earth,  and  a  fine  Greek 
Hydria  of  bronze  were  found  here  ;  also  the  distorted  bones  of  a  deformed 
adult,  whose  curved  and  united  vertebral  column  marked  him  as  a  hunch- 
back. 

*'  This  bronze  H3'dria,  when  discovered,  stood  as  entire  as  is  represented 
in  the  plate  (plate  3).  The  superincumbent  earth,  as  I  have  said,  had 
fallen  in,  and  on  this  being  removed,  the  Hydria  broke  down.     Two  of  the 


handles  only  have  reached  me.  They  are  both  alike,  as  sho^vn  in  the 
iiccompanynig  woodcut.  A  third,  having,  I  am  informed,  a  figure  of 
Victory  on  one  end,  and  that  of  a  Medusa  on  the  other,  has  been  retained 
by  the  gentleman  then  in  charge  of  the  work." 

We  don't  understand  upon  what  principle  either  the  golden  head  or 
this  bronze  handle  were  kept  by  the  persons  who  happened,  during 
Dr.  M'Pherson's  accidental  absence,  to  be  superintending  the  excavations. 
Unless  we  are  much  misinformed,  the  cost  of  these  works  were  defrayed  by 
public  money  ;    it  seems,  therefore,  that,  as  all  Dr.  M'Pherson  obtained 
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lias  been  placed  by  liiin  in  flic  National  Collection,  tlio.sc  who  were  no  more 
than  his  at(cnts  were  bound,  in  honour  and  in  justice,  to  surrender  their 
curiosities  to  him  for  a  similar  purpose.  Had  each  man  lieen  di^^'fjiii"-  at 
his  own  charge,  the  case  would  have  been  different.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
this  case,  the  individual  excavators  would  soon  have  tired  of  their  profitless 
exertions,  and,  altlioiigh  the  nation  would  not  have  obtained  many  inter- 
esting remains,  which  are  mainly  due  to  the  zeal  with  which  Dr.  M'fMierson 
proseeuto<l  his  researches,  we  should  have  been  spared  the  effusions  of  a 
certain  disappointed  digger,  Mr.  Olguin,  who  was  ready  to  bring,  we  know 
not  what,  charges  against  our  author,  but  who  has  wholly  failed  in 
substantiating  the  assertioiis  which  he  so  hastily  i)ut  forth.  Dr.  M'Pherson 
adds,  in  concluding  this  portion  of  his  labours  :  "  Although  no  large  amount 
of  success  attended  my  researches  among  the  tumuli,  still  my  labours 
proved  deeply  interesting.  The  successive  layers  of  earth  by  which  these 
huge  mounds  have  been  formed  establish,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  fact  that 
the  heap  was  raised,  as  tradition  assigns,  at  successive  dates.  We  were 
fortunate,  moreover,  in  our  selections,  inasmuch  as  each  of  those  opened 
have  presented  to  us  distinct  varieties,  either  in  the  construction  of  the 
tomb,  or  the  mode  of  sepulture." 

Having  spent  about  two  months  in  exploring  these  tumuli,  Dr  ArPherson 
resolved  to  sec  what  could  be  done  towards  the  excavation  of  some  parts  ot 
the  ancient  city  of  Panticapa^um,  which,  curiously  enough,  appears  now  to 
be  almost  entirely  buried  under  the  heaps  of  debris  which  support  the 
present  town  of  Kertcli.  "  There  is  little  or  no  appearance,"  says  he,  "  of 
the  ancient  city  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  which,  to  the  depth  of  from  five 
to  thirty  feet  in  a  circumference  of  about  four  miles,  is  composed  of  a  mass 
of  broken  pottery  and  debris  of  every  description, — an  accumulation  of  suc- 
cessive ages,  without  any  convulsion  of  nature." 

It  would  liave  required  Herculean  labour  to  have  made  any  extensive 
examination  of  a  city  so  buried.  Something,  however,  was  done.  Shafts 
were  sunk  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  houses,  and  tunnels  were  carried, 
here  and  there,  along  their  walls.  In  this  way  many  interesting  remains 
were  met  with  ;  such  as  handles  of  amphorae,  with  inscrijitions  and  designs 
on  them,  fragments  of  beautiful  patterns  of  tcrra-cotta  and  bright  polished 
plaster,  and  bronze  coins.  To  aid  the  diggings,  the  workmen  were  occa- 
sionally ordered  to  dig  alongside  huge  masses  of  coral  rock,  which  in 
diflerent  places  cropped  up  out  of  the  soil,  and  to  excavate  along  their  sides  : 
in  this  way,  some  curious  discoveiies  as  to  the  mode  of  life  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  brought  to  light. 

"  On  one  occasion  an  extensive  rock  chamber  was  exposed,  the  abode, 
probably,  of  the  Tauric  aborigines  of  the  country.  It  was  warm  and  dry. 
A  rude  seat  or  couch  was  hewn  out  of  the  side,  and  there  were  small 
recesses  in  the  rock.  The  entrance  was  partly  artificial,  partly  natural  ; 
small,  and  capable  of  being  closed  by  matting  or  otherwise.  There  was  a 
quantity  of  earth  and  rubbish  within,  which  was  not  removed,  as  there 
appeared  no  object  to  be  gained  in  doing  so.  The  rubbish  gave  cover  to 
human  remains,  but  no  relic  was  discovered  along  with  these.'  Iti 
another  similar  chamber  the  excavators  were  employed  for  five  days  in  re- 
moving human  bones  :  as  many  of  these  exhibited  fractures  and  other 
injuries,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  these  remains  were  the  memorial  of 
some  great  battle. 

A  little  later  a  series  of  twelve  tombs  was  discovered  at  a  depth  of  from 
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eight  to  twelve  feet  below  the  surface.  The  roof  and  sides  were  composed  of 
two  or  three  slabs  of  sandstone  about  four  inches  thick  ;  and,  adjoining  them, 
aniphur£e  of  baked  clay  were  usually  found  much  crushed  by  the  superin- 
cumbent earth.  Each  of  the  stone  tombs  contained  the  bones  of  one  person 
only,  and  there  was  seldom  any  ornament  within.  Moreover,  it  was  not 
unusual  to  find  the  remains  in  one  spot,  and  the  relic  in  anoiher. 

In  one  instance,   they  came  upon  a  large  ornamented  unglazed  vase  of 

baked  clay  with  some  small  vessels  of 
glass.     Dr.  M'Pherson  adds  : 

"  Doubtless  these  amphorae  con- 
tained wine  when  originally  placed 
there :  for  the  lees  or  scoriae  of  tlie 
wine  encrusted  the  inside,  and  had 
accumulated  in  considerable  quantities 
at  the  bottom,  as  the  fluid  portion 
dried  up.  The  fixed  acid  in  the  de- 
posit was  proved  to  be  still  present, 
on  the  application  of  litmus  paper, 
by  a  gentleman  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  held  at 
Cheltenham,  an  extraordinary  fact, 
after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time." 

It  seems,  however,  difficult  to  de- 
termine the  limit  of  time  for  tlie 
endurance  of  vegetable  acids  ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that  Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  discovered  similar  remains 
in  an  alabaster  vessel  procured  by 
one   of  his   agents  at  Nineveh. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  excavations  Dr.  M'Pherson  made  was  into  a 
subterraneous  vault  or  chamber,  on  the  walls  of  which  were  still  to  be 
traced  the  outlines  of  birds,  grotesque  figures,  and  flowers.  Opposite  the 
entrance  were  representations  of  two  figures  on  horseback,  sketched  in 
black  on  the  wall.  One  seemed  to  be  a  person  in  authority,  the  other  Iiis 
attendant.  "  Ilung  on  the  shoulders  of  the  latter  could  be  traced  a  bow 
and  a  quiver  of  arrows,  (the  Scytho-Grecian  bow  and  arrows  are  a  common 
emblem  on  the  coins  of  Phanagoria),  and  he  held  in  his  hand  a  long  javelin, 
also  a  formidable  weapon  in  those  days."  In  a  recess  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  man,  and  a  portion,  too,  of  that  of  a  horse.  The  discovery  of 
the  bones  of  the  horse  so  frequently  among  these  researches  proves  the  fact, 
that  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  (doubtless  of  a  Scythian  or 
Tatar  race)  were  in  the  habit  of  burying  their  horses,  just  as  Herodotus 
relates  of  the  Scythians,  and  Tacitus  of  the  Germans.  We  have  abundant 
evidence  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  difl'erent  ages  among  the  Celts 
in  Gaul,  the  Franks,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Northmen.  As  the  late  Mr. 
Kenible  has  justly  remarked,  "  The  horse  is  a  sacrificial  animal,  and,  as 
such,  slaughtered  and  eaten  at  the  tomb — the  head  in  this  case  being 
deposited  with  the  dead." 

It  would  not  be  possible  within  the  limits  assigned  to  us  to  enter  into  more 
detail  of  the  many  interesting  researches  wiiich  Dr.  M'Pherson  was  enabled 
to  make.  For  such  fuller  accounts,  the  reader  must  go  to  the  work  itself. 
Before,  however,  we  conclude  this  notice,  wc  must  briefly  allude  to  two 
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more  discoveries  which  were  imulc,  and  of  which  Dr.  M'I'herson  has  p;ivoii 
a  full  and  interesting  narrative.  One  of  tliesc  was  that  of  a  grave  cut  out 
of  the  rock  :  in  front  of  this  was  a  large  Ihigitone,  and  near  it  the  hones  of 
ahorse  :    Dr.  M'Pherson  adds — 

"  The  cut  rcjtrcsents  the  position  of  the  various  ohjocts  in  the  Tonih. 
There  was  no  confusion  here  ;  thr  floor  was  covered  with  the  same  heautiful 
pebhies.      On  the  niches  around,  all  the  objects  remained  as  they  had  been 

placed  twenty  centuries  ago There,  in  the  stillness   of  this 

clianiber,  lay  the  unruflicd  dust  of  the  human  frame  possessing  still  the 
form  of  man.  The  bones  had  all  disappeared,  or  their  outer  surface  alone 
remained.  The  place  occupied  by  the  head  did  not  exceed  the  size  of  the 
palm  of  the  hand  ;  yet  the  position  of  the  features  could  still  be  traced  on  the 
undisturbed  dust.  There  was  the  depression  for  the  eyes,  the  slight  pro- 
minence of  the  nose,  and  the  mark  of  the  mouth  ;  the  teeth  being  tiie  only 
portion  of  the  entire  frame  which  remained  unchanged.  The  folds  in 
which  the  garments  enveloped  the  body,  nay,  even  the  knots  which  bound 
them,  could  be  traced  in  the  dust.  A  few  enamelled  beads  were  found  in 
the  rif'ht  hand  of  the  dead,  and  some  walnuts  in  the  left,  and  the  green 
mark  of  a  copper  ring,  into  which  a  stone  had  been  fixed,  was  on  one  finger. 
On  each  niche  one  body  had  been  placed.  The  coffins,  crumbled  into 
powder,  had  fallen  in.  At  the  head  was  a  glass  bottle  ;  one  of  these  still 
held  a  table-spoonful  of  wine  :  the  nuts  and  the  wine  being  doubtless  placed 
there  to  cheer  and  support  the  soul  in  its  passage  to  paradise.  There  was 
a  cup  and  a  lachrymatory  of  glass,  and  an  unglazed  earthenware  lamp 
stood  in  a  small  niche  above  the  head.  This  tomb  was  sufficiently  spaciou-s 
to  permit  ten  of  us  to  stand  upright.   .   .' 


On  a  subsequent  day,  an  almost  similar  discovery  was  made,  the  remains 
of  the  skeleton  being  that  of  a  man  of  great  size  and  more  than  seven  feet 
in  height.  On  his  "heart  was  a  brooch  studded  with  garnets,  and  near 
him  a  glass  decanter,  holding  still  a  portion  of  red  wine  ;  walnuts,  and 
other  glass  vessels,  and  a  carnelian,  representing  the  she-wolf  suckling 
Romulus  and  Remus,  were  found  with  this  skeleton.  There  could  be  little 
doubt  that  this  tomb  was  the  resting-place  of  some  distinguished  chieftain. 
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The  second  principal  excavation  and  discovery  arose  from  tlie  removal  of 
tlie  earth  above  one  of  the  great  shafts  which  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
sink,  "  On  the  second  day,"  says  he,  "  of  the  work,  at  a  depth  of  twelve 
feet  from  the  surface,  we  struck  upon  two  stone  tombs,  containing  adult 
remains.  Reclining,  and,  at  the  same  time,  resting  upon  them,  were  frag- 
ments of  large  am]tliora3,  each  of  which  contained  the  remains  of  a  child. 
Beneath,  at  a  distance  of  some  three  feet,  was  a  skeleton  of  a  horse."  Ad- 
joining the  tomb.  Dr.  M'Pherson  found  many  of  the  same  indications  he  had 
noticed  elsewhere  ;  and  immense  heaps  of  broken  amphorae,  fragments  of 
wine-jars,  the  insides  of  which  were  still  encrusted  with  the  lees  of  wine,  ox 
and  sheep  bones,  portions  of  earthenware  black  with  smoke,  and  great 
quantities  of  charcoal,  clearly  showed  that  a  great  festival  had  been  once  held 
here.  On  further  digging,  many  more  remarkable  facts  were  brought  to 
light  ;  and  Avith  the  aid  of  some  sailors  of  li.  M.  S.  Snake  an  ancient  shaft 
no  less  than  fortj'-two  feet  deep  was  cleared  out.  In  the  centre  of  the 
shaft  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  horse,  and  "  &  few  feet  beyond  the  bones 
of  the  horse,  the  skeleton  of  an  adult  female,  partly  enveloped  in  sea-weed, 

was  found Three  feet  lower  down,  we  reached  a  layer  of  human 

male  skeletons  laid  head  to  feet,  the  bones  in  excellent  preservation  ;  as 
indeed  we  always  found  them  to  be,  wherever  the  calcareous  clay  came  into 
immediate  contact  with  them.  There  were  ten  skeletons  on  this  spot  ;  and 
separated  bj'  a  foot  of  sand  we  came  upon  four  similar  layers,  being  exactly 
fifty  in  all.      There  was  no  ornament  or  relic  discovered  in  this  space." 

Dr.  M'Pherson  has  discussed  at  some  length  the  various  reasons  which 
have  been  assigned  for  this  remarkable  system  of  entombment,  and  has 
alluded  to  the  discovery  in  other  places  of  analogous  shafts  or  pits.  AVe 
cannot,  however,  think  that  any  satisfactory  reason  has  yet  been  given  for 
the  adoption  of  this  custom,  or  that  the  instances  quoted  of  similar  pits  in 
which  Roman  remains  have  been  met  with,  are  really  much  to  the  purpose. 
The  shafts  discovered  by  Dr.  M'Pherson  are  on  a  scale  much  more  exten- 
sive than  those  elsewhere  reported,  and  require  a  much  more  complete 
examination  than  the  brief  time  and  slender  means  he  had  at  hand  enabled 
him  to  make.     All  that  we  can  say  on  the  subject  is,  that  our  author  seems 


to  have  worked  with  great  assiduity,  and  that  we  much  regret  he  was 
compelled  to  stay  his  hand,  just  as  he  had  acquired  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  utmost  value  for  future  researches. 

In  the  course  of  the  excavations  Dr.  M'Pherson  irict  with  several  of  the 
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curious  pyramidal  objects  of  terra-cotta  which  have  not  unfrequently  occurred 
witli  amphorca  and  the  like,  a  circumstance  that  has  induced  some  Archfco- 
lofjists  to  suppose  tliat  they  were  employed  for  some  purpose  in  the  wine- 
celhirs.  A  group  of  tlieni  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  woodcut. 
Tlicy  vary  in  size,  the  hvrgest  being  about  four  indies  in  heiglit.  A  few  of 
them  are  stamped  with  impressions  of  gems  or  seals.  It  is  very  uncertain 
to  what  purpose  tliey  were  applied.  Mr.  Kenible  supposed  them  to  bo 
weights  for  tishing-nets  (see  p.  G9,  ante).  Tue  locality  in  which  they  were 
found  docs  not  seem  to  support  this  view. 


Among  the  other  miscellaneous  objects  brought  to  light  "  was  a 
calthrop  formed  from  the  head  of  the  human  radius.  The  rejiresentation 
here  given  will  explain  itself.  There  are  four  points  so  joined  at  the 
base  that,  being  thrown  on  the  ground,    one  stands  upright  ;    one  point 


is  formed  from  the  human  bone,  the  other  three  are  ivory  spikes  (one  being 
broken)  introduced  into  the  articulating  end  of  the  bone.  The  specimen  is 
probably  unique." 
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Again,  Dr.  M'Phcrson  notices  that  ''in  the  great  shaft  were  discovered 
two  female  busts  in  baked  clay,  and  one  of  a  youth  in  the  same  material. 
The  modelling  of  the  former  is  good,  though  apparently  moulded  by  the 
fingers  from  wet  clay  and  afterwards  baked,  as  the  impression  of  the  lingers 
can  be  traced  on  it."     (See  woodcuts.) 

"  I  likewise  found  in  the  same  place,"  he  adds,  a  figure  about  six  inches 
in  height,  representing  a  senator  in  robes  :  it  formed  one  of  a  cluster,  which 
stood  out  in  relief  on  a  large  earthenware  jar  which  held  the  remains  of  an 
infant." 

With  regard  to  the  fibulse,  which  were  found  in  great  abundance  when 
excavating  the  tombs  adjoining  the  present  town,  there  has  been  much 
interesting  discussion  as  to  who  the  wearers  of  them  were,  and  to  what  age 
their  style  of  art  would  natural!}'  assign  them.  There  seems  to  be  now  no 
doubt  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  a  race  directly  connected  with  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  as  metallic  work  of  a  character  precisely  similar  has  been 
met  with  in  almost  all  the  countries  in  which  that  race  settled.  The  Greek 
emperors  were  in  the  habit  of  keeping  in  their  pay  a  Teutonic  body-guard 
called  Varangians,  who  are  noticed  repeatedly  for  their  bravery  and  other 
excellent  qualities  in  the  liistories  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  especially  in 
Ville-Hardouin's  account  of  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks  and 
Venetians.  Whether  or  no  they  deserve  to  be  termed,  as  Dr.  M'Pherson 
has  called  them,  "  Englishmen,"  may  perhaps  be  questioned,  but  that  they 
were  of  the  same  race  as  some  of.  our  ancestors  would  appear  to  be  certain.  ■ 
According  to  Gibbon,  who  has  traced  their  history  with  much  care,  they 
Avere  first  induced  to  travel  southwards  by  Vladimir  I.,  and  the  name  of 
Vladimir  I.  directly  connects  them  with  the  Crimea. 

We  here  take  leave  of  Dr.  M'Pherson,  and  of  his  interesting  and  impor- 
tant volume  ;  not  without  the  hop.e  that  the  spirit  he  has  shown  in  procuring 
for  the  English  nation  many  excellent  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  Crimea,  a  service  of  much  labour  and  little  personal  profit,  may  be 
acknowledged  more  adequately  than  it  has  been  by  those  who  are  best 
fitted  to  appreciate  what  he  has  done.  When  we  reflect  on  the  difiiculties 
he  had  to  encounter,  the  little  real  assistance  he  obtained,  and  the  great 
zeal  with  which  he  continued  working  where  many  would  have  been  but 
too  ready  to  abandon  the  enterprise  altogether,  we  cannot  but  think  that  he 
is  personally  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  by  the 
antiquary  or  the  student  of  ancient  history.  That  he  has  not  more  com- 
pletely worked  out  the  problem  he  undertook  to  solve  cannot  in  justice  be 
adduced  as  any  charge  against  him.  We  only  hope  that  the  extensive  sale 
of  the  interesting  volume  he  has  produced,  while  it  will  satisfy  the  public 
generally  as  to  the  nature  of  his  labours,  will,  at  the  same  time,  in  some 
degree  recompense  him  for  the  large  outlay  with  which  it  has  been  brought 
out.  

The  first  portion  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  has  recently  been  produced  by  Mr.  Wilde, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Academy.  It  comprises  the 
antiquities  of  stone  ;  the  urns  and  objects  of  the  earthen  materials,  and 
those  of  vegetable  materials.  The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  and  exemplifies  in  an  instruptive  manner  a  large  class  of  the 
earlier  remains  found  in  Ireland.  It  may  be  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Hodges  and  Smith,  Dublin. 


The  IJadonna  di  Rocca-Melone. 

Central  portion  of  the  engraved  Brass  Triptych  originally  placed  in  the  votive  chapel  built  on 
the  Rocca-Melone,  near  Susa,  by  Bonifazio  Eotario  of  Asti,  a.d.  1368. 
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Engraved  Brass  Triptych  ori|inaUy  placed  in  the  votive  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Snow   on  the  Rooca-Melone,  near  Susa,  A.D.  1368. 

On  one  of  the  wings  appears  St.  George ;  on  the  other,  Bonifazio  Rotario,  of  Asti, 
the  Donor,  ;w;compaiued  by  his  Patron  Saint. 
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NOTICE  OF  AN  ENGRAVED  BRASS  TRIPTYCH,  OF  FLEMISH 
WORKMANSHIP,  ORIGINALLY  PLACED  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF 
THE  MADONNA  DI  ROCCA-MELONE,  ON  THE  ALPS. 

BY    ALEXANDER    NESBITT,    ESQ. 

The  traveller  when  crossing  the  Mont  Cenis,  if  so  favoured 
bj  the  weather  as  to  see  the  Rocca-Melone  (the  mountain 
which  rises  on  the  north-west  of  Susa)  free  from  cloud,  may 
have  discovered  with  surprise  a  small  building  upon  its 
summit,  at  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  11,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  From  Murray's  Handbook  he  will  learn 
that  this  is  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  and  that 
it  owes  its  existence  to  the  vow  of  Bonifaccio  Rotario  of 
Asti,  who,  when  on  a  crusade,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  while 
in  captivity  vowed  if  he  recovered  his  liberty  to  build  a 
chapel  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  states  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  A  pilgrimage  is 
made  to  it  annually  on  the  5th  of  August. 

The  history  of  Bonifaccio  Rotario  seems  to  be  very  obscure. 
From  a  little  memoir  written,  I  believe,  by  one  of  the 
canons  of  the  Cathedral  of  Susa,  and  published  under  the 
title,  "  Sunto  della  Festa  della  Madonna  di  Rocca-mclone,"  it 
would  appear  that  what  is  known  of  him  is  chiefly  tra- 
ditionary. When  he  took  the  cross  seems  to  be  unknown, 
but  the  author  of  the  work  above-mentioned  surmises 
that  he  may  have  joined  the  crusade  j^romotcd  by  Pope 
Clement  VI.,  which  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land  in  1343,  and 
terminated  disastrously  at  Smyrna  ;  or  that  he  may  have 
accompanied  the  reinforcements  which,  in  1345,  were  led  by 
Humbert  IL,  Dauphin  of  Vienne.  All  that  appears  to  be 
certain  is  that  by  the  1st  of  September,  13G8,  he  had 
fulfilled  his  vow,  and  placed  in  the  chapel  the  remarkable 
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object  wliicli  is  the  subject  of  this  notice.     This  information 
is  derived,  as  will  be  seen,  from  the  inscription. 

The  "sacra  effigie"  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow,  or  the 
Madonna  di  Rocca-Melone,  is,  as  shown  in  Mr.  Utting's 
accurate  engravings  which  accompany  this  notice,  in  the 
form  of  a  triptych,  consisting  of  a  central  piece  joined  by 
hinges  to  two  wings  which  fold  over  and  cover  the  former, 
and  these  folding  leaves  when  closed  are  fastened  by  three 
hooks.  It  is  of  brass,  and  measures  when  open,  20|^  inches  in 
breadth,  and  22^  in  height.  The  gable  of  the  central  piece 
had  no  doubt  originally  a  finial  and  six  crockets  ;  only  two 
of  the  last  remain.  The  outside  is  perfectly  plain,  but  the 
inside  is  engraved  in  a  manner  precisely  similar,  both  as 
regards  drawing  and  execution,  to  that  of  the  monumental 
brasses  made  in  Flanders  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  engravings  which  accompany  this  notice,  make  any 
lengthened  description  unnecessary.  The  central  piece,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  occupied  by  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  crowned 
and  seated  upon  a  throne,  holding  in  her  arms  the  Infant 
Christ,  who  caresses  her  chin  with  his  right  hand,  while  his 
left  holds  an  orb.  On  the  wing  to  the  right  of  the  Yirgin,  is 
St.  George  on  horseback,  treading  under  his  horse's  feet  the 
Dragon,  whose  jaws  he  pierces  with  his  lance.  The  saint 
is  seated  on  a  saddle  with  a  high  back,  and  the  ar^on 
appears  prolonged  so  as  to  overlap  the  thigh,  as  in  the  tilting 
saddle  of  a  later  date.  In  the  armour  we  may  notice  the 
riveted  plates  protecting  the  shoulder,  the  short  jupon,  the 
upper  part  of  the  thighs  being  jDrotected  with  mail,  and  the 
lower  bezanty.  The  spurs  are  a  late  instance  of  the  pryck 
spur,  formed  of  a  point  issuing  from  a  ball.  The  form  of 
the  shield  is  peculiar  for  so  early  a  date.  On  the  spear  may 
be  seen  a  remarkable  variety  of  the  vamplate,  which  is  in  the 
contrar}^  direction  to  that  of  a  later  period.  The  defences, 
apparently  of  plate,  protecting  the  head  and  breast  of  the 
horse,  are  of  unusual  character. 

On  the  other  wing  is  a  standing  figui-e  of  a  saint,  prob- 
ably St.  John  the  Baptist,  ^  presenting  to  the  Virgin  the  donor, 
kneeling,  who  is  in  similar  armour  to  St.  George,  but  bare- 
headed, and  raises  his  joined  hands.  The  shield  which  stands 
b}'  his  side,  as  also  his  surcoat,  may  have  had  each  an  inser- 

'  The  author  of  the  "  Sunto,"  &c.,  cou-  garment,  loosely  wrapped  around  him, 
siders  this  figure  St.  Joseph,  but  tl)e  would  seem  to  point  to  St.  John  tho 
bare  head,  breast,  and  feet,  and  single       Baptist. 
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tion,  wliicli  lias  disappeared  :  these  spaces  ^vere  possibly 
filled  by  separate  pieces  of  copper,  enamelled  with  tlie  arms 
of  Ivotario,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  arms  of  J)'Abernon 
are  inserted  on  the  shield  of  Sir  John  D'Abernon,  on  the 
sepulchral  brass  at  Stoke  Dabernon,  in  Surrey.  ^ 

Above  the  head  of  Rotario  is  his  large  helm,  surmounted 
by  a  coronet  and  a  crest ;  the  latter,  it  would  seem,  repre- 
senting the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  lopped  branches.  The 
inscription  which  runs  across  the  triptych,  when  written  at 
full  length,  is  as  follows  : — "  Ilic  me  aportavit  lionefacius 
Rotarius  Civis  Astensis  in  honoreni  ])omini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi  et  beate  Marie  Virginis,  Anno  Domini  mccclxvih.  die 
prime  September." 

From  this  inscription,  it  would  appear  that  the  triptych 
was  originally  placed  in  the  chapel  of  the  llocca-^Iclone — 
no  doubt,  over  the  altar — by  Rotario  himself ;  and  it  may 
possibly,  have  remained  for  a  considerable  period  in  this 
position.  All  that  is  known  respecting  it  with  any  certainty 
is  derived  from  a  judicial  act  extant  in  the  archives  of  the 
municipality  of  Rivoli,  from  which  it  appears  that,  on  the  3rd 
of  August,  1673,  this  curious  rclique  was  brought  to  the 
castle  of  Rivoli,  where  Carlo  Emmanuele  IL,  and  Giovaimi 
Baptista  of  Savoy -ISTemours,  were  then  resident,  and  was 
afterwards  exposed  to  public  veneration  in  the  church  of  the 
Capuchins  in  Rivoli,  when  a  nomna  was  celebrated  and 
attended  by  an  immense  concourse  of  people  of  all  ranks, 
as  well  from  Turin  as  from  the  various  parts  of  Piedmont. 
In  this  act,  Agostino  Pedavino  of  Ivrea,  Master  of  the  Cere- 
monies, and  several  other  officials,  depose  that  the  effigy  then 
exposed  was  the  same  wdiich  had  been  venerated  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Rocca-Melone,  and  which  they  had  several 
times  visited  there. 

Since  that  time,  the  effigy  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow  has 
probably  remained  where  it  is  still  kept — in  a  receptacle  over 
the  altar  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Just,  at  Susa. 
It  is  annually  carried  on  the  occasion  of  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  Rocca-Melone,  and  placed  on  the  altar  while  mass  is 
celebrated  in  the  Chapel,  assuredly  the  most  elevated  place 
of  worship  on  the  European  Continent. 

As  has  been  said  above,  both  the  drawing  and  the  mode 
of  execution  are  precisely  those  of  the  Flemish  scpuk-hral 
brasses  of  the  fourteenth  century  ;  the  architectural  details 

=  See  :^Ir.  Wallci's  '  Seimlelual  Dniascs." 
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are  also  identical  with  such  as  may  be  found  on  those  memo- 
rials. Nothing  of  Italian  character  is  to  be  seen  either  in 
the  drawing  of  the  figures,  or  in  the  architecture.  It 
cannot,  I  think,  be  doubted  by  any  one  familiar  with  the 
works  of  the  Flemish  brass-engravers,  that  this  triptych  was 
executed  by  one  of  those  artists.  Why  an  Italian  noble- 
man, in  an  age  when  art  was  already  so  flourishing  in  his 
own  country,  should  have  had  recourse  to  Bruges  or  Ghent, 
seems  difficult  of  explanation.  The  Flemish  artists  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  undoubtedly  gained  a  considerable 
reputation  for  works  of  the  same  kind,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fine  specimens  of  sepulchral  brasses  of  that  school  which  still 
exist  in  England,  and  in  Lubeck,^  Schwerin,  and  other  towns 
of  the  north-east  of  Germany  ;  but  hitherto  no  example  of 
their  skill  has  been  noticed  in  Italy.  In  the  manufacture 
of  ecclesiastical  decorations,  the  art  of  the  craftsmen  of  Asti, 
Alessandria,  Milan,  or  Genoa  rivalled,  if  not  excelled,  that 
of  their  brethren  in  Flanders. 

Two  explanations  may,  however,  be  suggested ;  either, 
that  a  Fleming  may  have  established  himself  in  some  neigh- 
bouring city,  and  there  executed  this  work  ;  or,  that  Rotario 
did  not  join  a  crusade  directed  against  the  Infidels  in  the 
East,  but  the  enterprise  which  was  then  vigorously  prose- 
cuted by  the  Teutonic  Knights  against  the  pagan  Prussians, 
and  that  he  may  have  returned  from  his  captivity  through 
Flanders,  and  there  caused  this  ex  voto  offering  to  be 
made.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this  supposition, 
as  it  is  well  known,  that  many  knights  of  all  countries 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Teutonic  brethren,*  and  the 
statements  made  as  to  the  history  of  Rotario  seem  to  rest 
on  little  more  than  legendary  foundation. 

If  our  gallant  knight  was  a  captive,  not  of  the  Saracens, 
but  of  the  Prussians,  he  had  abundant  reason  to  be  thankful 
for  his  escape  or  release,  as  the  custom  of  the  Prussians  was 
to  burn  alive  their  prisoners  of  war,  with  their  chargers,  as 
an  oflfering  to  their  Gods. 

ALEXANDER  NESBITT. 

^  Hermann  Gallin,  senator  of  Lubeck,  loot    the   knight  who    had    shown  his 

who   died  in  1365,   ordered  by  his  will  prowess — 

that  his  executors  should  place  over  his  "  Aboven  allc  nations  in  Pnice 

sepulchre,  "  unum   Flamingicura  aurical-  In  Lettowe  hadde'lie  reyscd  and  in  Ruce." 

cium  figurationibus  bene  factum  lapidem  In  the  church  of  Felbrigge,  in  Norfolk, on 

funeralem."     It  does  not  now  exist,  but  the  brass  commemorative  of  two  of  the 

there  are  still  in  that  city  several  exam-  Felbriggcs  and  their  wive?,  the  epitaph 

pies  of  Flemish  brasses.  tells  us  that  Roger  "  morust  eu  Pruse  ou 

''  Every  reader  of  Chaucer  will  rccol-  est  son  corps  eu  terre" 
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CATHEDRAL. 

There  is  no  task  more  ap-reealjlc  to  the  arcliacolojxist 
than  that  of  recording  the  preservation  of  an  interesting  rehc 
of  ancient  art.  The  painted  glass  in  the  North  Rose  of 
Lincohi  Cathedral,  which  was  observed  to  be  in  an  insecure 
state  during  the  Institute's  visit  to  Lincoln  in  1848,  was,  in 
the  course  of  the  year  before  last,  releaded,  and  the  stone- 
work in  Mdiich  it  is  placed  reset,  at  the  expense  of  the  dean 
and  chapter.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  tlie 
substantial  character  of  the  repair  ;  and  as  no  "  restoration  " 
of  the  glass  was  attempted,  what  remains  of  the  original 
glazing  is  likely  to  continue  for  many  generations  a  trust- 
worthy witness  to  the  state  of  the  arts  at  the  time  of  its 
execution. 

Having  had  an  opportunity  during  the  repairs  of  more 
closely  examining  the  glass  than  I  had  before  been  able  to 
do,  and  finding  that  my  description  of  it  in  the  Lincoln 
volume  of  the  Institute's  proceedings  was  in  some  respects 
inaccurate,  I  am  induced  to  subjoin  the  following  amended 
description,  in  which  I  have  again  availed  myself  of  the 
diagram  that  illustrated  my  former  statement. 

No.  1.  This  picture  is  in  a  very  mutilated  state.  It 
represents  Christ.  The  head  is  youthful,  but  of  inferior 
execution  to  the  head  of  the  figure  in  No.  16.  It  is  adorned 
with  a  yellow  nimbus,  bearing  a  white  cross.  What  remains 
of  the  figure  is  clothed  in  a  red  robe,  and  a  white  under- 
garment having  yellow  cuffs.  Tlie  right  hand  is  i-aised 
in  Benediction ;  it  exhibits  no  stigma.  The  left  hand  is 
destroyed.  It  once  held  a  book,  which  still  remains. 
One  foot  is  perfect,  it  exhibits  no  stigma.  The  body  of 
the  figure,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  fragment  of  the 
white  dress,  is  destroyed.  The  flesh  colour  of  t!iu  figure  i.s 
very  deep,  almost  purple,  as  is  the  flesh  colour  of  several  of 
the  other  figures. 

No.  2.    Represents  three  figures  seated  in    attitudes  of 
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adoration,  and  looking  towards  No.  1.  The  first  figure  of 
the  group  from  the  centre  of  the  window,  wears  a  mitre. 

No.  3.  A  similar  subject.  The  group  consists  of  a  female 
and  two  male  figures. 

No.  4.  A  similar  subject.  The  group  consists  of  three 
male  figures,  the  first  of  which  is  mitred. 

No  5.  This  picture  is  much  mutilated.  The  group  consists 
of  three  figures  seated  like  the  others.  The  heads  are 
smaller  than  those  of  the  rest  of  the  figures,  and  are 
apparently  insertions. 
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No.  6.  Represents  a  similar  subject,  consisting  of  two  male 
figures  and  one  female. 

No.  7.  A  similar  subject,  consisting  of  three  figures.  The 
last  of  the  group  has  the  head  of  a  monk,  but  this  is  an 
insertion. 

No.  8.  This  picture  is  much  mutilated.  One  figure  only 
of  the  group  remains.     Part  of  a  "  Jesse  "  is  inserted. 
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No.  9.  A  similar  subject.  The  grou])  consists  of  tliree 
male  figures. 

No.  10.  A  similar  subject. 

Nos.  11,  &c.  Each  of  these  seven  compartments  is  filled 
with  painted  glass  collected  from  other  windows,  and  mostly 
of  a  date  somewhat  earlier  than  that  of  the  ori<'-inal  trlazintr 
of  the  Kose.  The  subject  of  one  of  the  paintings  is  the 
legend  of  St.  Gregory. 

Nos.  12,  &c.  Two  of  these  four  compartments  contain 
each  the  figure  of  an  angel  swinging  a  Thurible,  the  remains 
of  a  similar  figure  occupy  the  third  compartment ;  the  figure 
of  the  fourth  compartment  is  lost. 

No.  13.  Each  of  these  eight  compartments  contains,  or 
did  contain,  a  small  four-leaved  ornament  in  a  circle. 

No.  14.  Each  of  these  sixteen  compartments  contains,  or 
did  contain,  a  white  star  of  six  wavy  points,  on  a  red  ground. 

No.  15.  Each  of  these  sixteen  compartments  contains,  or 
did  contain,  a  red  star  of  six  wavy  points,  on  a  blue  ground. 

No.  16.  Hepresents  Christ  sitting  on  a  rainbow.  Tlicrc  is 
a  candle  on  each  side  of  his  seat.  The  head  is  youthful,  is 
bearded  and  adorned  with  a  red  nimbus  beariufr  a  white 
cross.  The  figure  is  draped  in  wdiite  and  purple.  The 
stigmata  are  shown  in  both  the  hands  and  the  side,  but  not 
in  the  feet.  The  picture  is  enclosed  in  a  quatrcfoiled  frame 
or  border  composed  of  two  bands^  the  innermost  purple, 
the  outermost  white,  at  the  angles  of  which  are  the 
Evangelistic  symbols,  thus  arranged  :  the  angel  and  eagle 
at  top,  the  lion  and  bull  beneath.  None  of  these  symbols 
is  nimbed.  A  symbolic  disposition  of  colour,  such  as  is 
partially  adopted  in  this  design,  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
painted  glass. 

No.  17.  Represents  t^vo  angels  supporting  tlie  Cro.ss, 
inscribed, — iiic  nazarenvs. 

No.  18.  Represents  two  angels  carrying  the  Spear;  the 
head  of  which  is  formed  of  a  piece  of  ruby  glass,  imperfectly 
coloure^l,  and  appearing  as  if  it  were  white,  with  a  trifling 
smear  of  red. 

No.  19.  Two  angels,  one  carrying  the  three  Nails  and  the 
Napkin  ;  the  other  a  Thurible. 

No.  20.  Two  ano-els,  one  bearing  the  Crown  of  Thorns  : 
the  other  a  Thurible. 

No.  21.    St.   Peter  with  the  Keys,  preceding  five  other 
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fio;ures,  three  of  which  besides  St.  Peter  are  nimbed.  One  of 
the  fiffures  is  that  of  a  female  seated  and  crowned,  but  not 
nimbed.     The  rest  are  standmg. 

No,  22.  Seven  figures  seated. 

No.  23.  Two  angels  sounding  the  trumpets. 

No.  24.  A  similar  subject. 

No.  25.  Part  of  the  general  Resurrection ;  the  subject 
represents  the  dead  rising  from  their  coflBns. 

No.  26.  This  picture  is  an  insertion,  it  represents  Adam 
digging,  and  Eve  spinning.  In  the  centre  are  the  remains 
of  a  tall  figure,  or  angel.  The  glass  seems  somewhat  later 
than  the  original  glazing  of  the  Rose. 

Nos.  27,  28,  29.  These  pictures  are  clearly  insertions. 
Each  represents  a  bishop  seated,  giving  the  benediction. 
Tlie  olass  seems  somewhat  later  than  the  orio;inal  glazinor  of 

o  o  o  o 

the  Rose. 

Nos.  30,  31.  These  pictures  also  are  insertions.  Each 
represents  an  archbishop  seated,  giving  the  benediction. 
The  glass  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  last  three  subjects. 

Amongst  the  fragments  inserted  in  the  North  Rose,  are 
some  trifling  remains  of  the  original  glazing  of  the  choir 
windows,  which  glass  appears  to  be  of  the  time  of  Edward  I. 

From  the  above  account-  it  appears  that  the  intention  of 
the  designer  of  the  North  Rose  was,  to  represent  in  the 
central  part  of  the  window,  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  under 
the  type  of  Christ  seated  in  glory  amidst  the  blessed  (many 
of  these  figures  are  nimbed)  ;  and  to  represent  in  the  outer 
series  of  circles,  the  Day  of  Judgment.  The  circle.  No.  26, 
doubtless  contained  originally  a  similar  subject  to  that  in 
No.  2.5.  And  the  remaining  five  vacant  circles,  Nos.  27,  28, 
29,  30,  and  31,  were  in  all  probability  occupied  with  the 
Resurrection,  and  its  usual  incidents,  the  rescuing  of  the 
Good,  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Bad  to  the  Infernal 
Powers.  The  mode  of  describing  a  connected  story  by 
means  of  representations  of  its  incidents  arranged  in  sym- 
metrical order,  so  common  in  the  medalhon  windows  of 
the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries,  had  its  origin  in  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  indicated  in  some  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures 
in  the  British  Museum. 

The  original  glazing  of  the  North  Rose  consistently  with 
its  character,  would  admit  of  a  date  being  assigned  to  it  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  Xllth  or  beginning  of  the  Xlllth 
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century  ;  which,  I  Ueheve,  coincides  veiy  nearly  ^villl  tiie 
date  generally  attributed  to  the  stone-work.  And  it  is  on  tlie 
whole  a  valuable  specimen  of  the  art  of  the  pcrioil,  ahli(ni;;h 
possessing  nothing  besides  its  general  design,  which  calls  for 
particular  notice.  The  colours  of  the  glass  are  ver}'-  fine, 
being  rich  and  brilliant,  and  low  in  tone,  as  compaied  witli 
those  of  ordinary  modern  glazing.  The  blue,  which  is  ncjt 
so  pure,  and  more  resembles  a  neutralised  purple  than  tli;il 
commonly  employed  in  the  Xllth  century,  occasional! v 
exhibits  narrow  streaks  of  red  ;  b}'  no  means  an  unusual 
occurrence  in  Xlllth  century  blue  glass,  denoting  the  presence 
of  copper  used  to  correct  the  rosy  hue  of  the  cobalt,  some  of 
which  has  imintentionally  been  converted  into  ruby  glass. 
The  white  glass  is  of  a  sea-green  tint,  and  the  yellow  (a  pot- 
metal)  is  strongly  impregnated  with  blue,  the  effect  of  the 
deoxidising  influence  of  the  carbon  of  the  wood- ash  used  as 
an  alkali,  and  of  the  smoke  of  the  furnace,  upon  the  iron  con- 
tained in  the  sand,  and  upon  the  wood-ash,  the  constituents 
of  the  glass.  j\Iuch  of  the  ruby  is  ver}''  streaky  and  uneven 
in  tint,  some  pieces  indeed  when  seen  near  are  only  like 
pieces  of  white  glass  streaked  here  and  there  with  ruby  ; 
although,  owing  to  the  intermixture  of  the  raj'S  of  light, 
when  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  transept,  they  appear  as  if 
they  were  of  an  uniform  light  red  colour.  Such  of  the  ruby 
glass  as  has  been  painted  upon,  and  therefore  burnt  in  the 
glass  painter's  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  enamel, 
for  instance,  that  used  in  the  draperies,  is  usually  moi'o 
uniform  in  tint,  and  has  a  thinner  coating  of  colouring 
matter  than  that  used  in  the  unpainted  grounds — a  circum- 
stance which  may  often  be  remarked  in  glass  paintings  of 
the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  centuries,  and  which  perhaps  may  be 
accounted  for  in  the  follow^ing  manner.  It  has  been  proved 
by  experiments  that  the  ruby  colour  is  produced  in  glass  by 
adding  to  the  materials  of  white  glass,  copper  in  a  state  of 
protoxide,  along  with  oxide  of  tin,  and  other  substances 
liaving  a  tendency  to  deprive  the  copper  of  its  oxygen,  as 
well  as  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  recent  researches  conducted  by 
my  friend,  ]\[r.  Clarke,  have  gone  far  to  establish  the  fact, 
long  since  suspected  by  chemists,  that  tlie  red  colour  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  metallic  state,  very  finely 
divided.^     But  whether   it   is   metallic  copper,  or  a   prccipi- 

'  TLat  metallic  gold  in  a  finely  divi.led       ttate  will   produce  a    red    o'our  wlin. 
Vol.  XIV.  "  " 
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tate  of  a  suboxide  of  copper,  which  produces  the  ruby  (the 
protoxide  of  copper  only  imparts  a  green  colour)  it  is 
evident  from  inspecting  a  piece  of  streaky  ruby  glass 
that  its  colouring  matter  lies  in  several  parallel  planes 
separated  from  each  other  by  greenish  or  yellowish  white 
glass,^  and  forms  thin  strata  of  an  elong^ated  character, 
varying  in  breadth  from  an  inch  or  more  to  a  mere  thread  ; 
and  that  the  streaky  appearance  is  owing  to  the  coloured 
lines  in  one  plane  lying  in  a  different  direction  from  the 
coloured  lines  in  another  plane,  the  complexity  of  the  streaks 
being  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  strata  and  non-coin- 
cidence of  lines  of  colour.  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  red  colour  occurs  when  the  oxide  of  iron, 
taking  the  place  of  the  suboxide  of  copper,  or  metallic 
copper,  precipitates  the  latter  ;  and  that  as  this  precipitation 
is  irregular,  the  colour  also  is  irregular  ;  and  that  the 
mechanical  action  of  blowing  the  glass  into  sheets  causes 
these  irregularities  to  take  a  streaky  form,  the  more  com- 
plicated in  proportion  to  the  number  of  planes  in  which  the 
precipitation  takes  place,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  soft 
glass  becomes  twisted  in  the  operation.  The  precipitation 
of  the  copper  by  the  iron,  depends  upon  a  propoition  of 
materials  in  the  glass,  the  amount  of  heat  to  which  it  is 
subjected,  and  apparently  to  other  causes  with  which  we  are 
not  yet  acquainted. 

In  general,  the  greater  the  length  of  time  to  which  the 
glass  is  exposed  to  heat,  the  more  the  precipitation  takes 
place,  and  the  more  fully  is  the  glass  coloured.^  Those 
sheets  of  glass  which  in  the  manufacture  show  the  least 
traces  of  colour,  will  therefore,  in  general,  endure  the 
greatest  quantity  of  heat  without  becoming  too  dark.  The 
thinner  also  the  coating  of  coloured  glass  is,  ceteris  paribus 
the  less  intense   the  colour  will  be.*     It  is  probable   that 

held  in  a  transparent  medium,  has  been  teur."     P.  22. 

shown    by    Prafessor    Faraday's    experi-  ^  Sometimes   the    same    process    'wil! 

ment3.     See    Proceeding's   of   the  Uoyal  convert  the  red  glass  into  white  glass;  but 

Iii.-stitution,  vol.  ii.  p.  310.  Gla-s  coloured  this  is   perfectly  consistent  with  what  ia 

with  trold  is  more  pink  in  hue  than  that  stated  iu  the  text. 

coloured  red  with  copper.     The  Railway  •♦  The  thiuly  coated  ruby  of  the  XHth 

night   danger    signal    ia   geaerally    con-  and  XI 1 1th   centuries,  before  it  is  burnt 

structed  with  the  gold  ruby.  is  streaky  iu  colour,  and  its  ruby  coaMug 

2  Diagrams    of    ruby    K'lass,   seen    in  when  seen  with  the  microscope  is  found 

section,  in  which   the  laminae  of  colour  to   be    filled   with   thin    laminae    of  red, 

are   shown,    are   given  iu  the  '•  Inquiry  like    that    of   tlie   thickly   coated  ruby, 

into  the  Difference  of  Style  observable  The   streakiness  of   the  thickly   coato'l 

in  Ancient  Glass  Paintings.     By  an  Ama-  ruby  is,  however,  rather  more  strongly 
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the  experience  of  these  consequences  led  the  ancient  glass 
painters  to  select  for  the  purpose  of  being  painted  and 
burnt  such  portions  of  the  ruby-glass  as  were  ascertained 
to  have  the  thinnest  ruby  coating,  in  which  no  other  change 
might  in  general  be  apprehended  than  the  conversion  of 
streaky  ruby  into  smooth  ruby,  and  a  grnoial  though  innin- 
portant  increase  in  the  dejith  of  colour.  J)uring  the  Xllih 
and  Xlllth  centuries,  and  in  England  until  about  the  last 
quarter  of  the  XlVth,  glass  thinly  coated  with  ruby  is  com- 
paratively rare  ;  the  great  majority  of  specimens  of  ruby 
having  a  ruby  coating  of  a  depth  varying  from  one-fourth 
to  one-half  of  the  thickness  of  the  entire  sheet.^  And  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  thinly  coated  ruby  of  this  period, 
the  colouring  matter  of  which  is  about  the  thickness  of  a 
sheet  of  stout  writing  paper,  was  produced  by  some  accident 
in  the  manufacture. 

The  smooth  ruby  which  superseded  the  streaky  in  England 
about  1370,  and  in  Germany  a  good  deal  earlier  in  that 
century,  has  a  coating  of  colouring  matter  not  thicker  than 
a  sheet  of  writing  paper,  which  is  almost  always  entirely 
converted  into  ruby  in  the  first  instance.  This  glass,  tliere- 
fore,  either  is  not  altered  at  all  in  colour,  or  undergoes  but 
a  very  slight  increase  in  depth  of  colour  on  being  burnt  ;  and 
for  this  reason  the  change  in  the  manufacture  was  probably 
at  the  time  considered  as  an  improvement  by  the  English 
glass-painters,  who  were  then  beginning  to  treat  paintings  on 
glass  less  as  mosaics,  and  more  like  pictures.  If  they  had 
continued  to  practise  the  older  system  of  designing,  they 
would  have  found  the  new^  material  productive  of  a  flatter 
and  tamer  effect  than  the  old  streaky  ruby.  But  the  change 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  material  exactly  suited  the  change 
in  the  style  of  glass  painting  which,  in  England,  took  place 
nearly  contemporaneously  with  it.  Some  of  the  German 
glass  paintings  of  the  first  half  of  the  XlVth  century,  and 
most  modern  glass  paintings  which  affect  so  early  a  style,  may 
be  referred  to  as  illustrating  the  truth  of  the  above  remark. 

The  actual  painting  of  the  glass  in  the  North  Rose,  when 
compared  with  that  of  contemporary  specimens,  must  be 

marked  thau  that  of  the  thinly  coated  coloured  on  one  side  with   a  coating  of 

ruhy.  ruby,    applied   durinfr   its    manufacturo. 

*  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  "  Ruby  Such   glass  is  not  rolonrd  by  the  glass 

glass  "  is  a  "  coated  glass,"  i-e.  trlass  which  painter, 
consists    of    a    sheet     of     white     glass 
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considered  to  be  rather  careless  than  otherwise.  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in  the  drawing  through- 
out, but  especially  in  the  draperies,  the  influence  of  Greek 
art,  though  not  quite  to  the  extent  to  which  this  is  shown  in 
the  glass  paintings  generally  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Xllth 
century,  particularly  in  those  which,  like  some  examples  at 
Canterbury,  may  be  considered  to  be  of  French  workman- 
ship. It  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  tlie  resem- 
blance between  ancient  works  in  glass  and  the  remains  of 
classical  art  is  accidental.  As  Gothic  architecture  originated 
in  a  style  borrowed  from  the  Roman,  and  worked  out 
by  Greek  or  Byzantine  architects,  and  that  of  the  Xlth, 
Xllth,  and  early  part  of  the  Xlllth  centuries,  is  evidently 
an  exotic,  the  native  of  a  southern  climate,  we  might 
naturally  expect  to  meet  with  the  same  Greek  feeling  in 
all  other  decorations  as  is  so  abundantly  displayed  in  the 
sculpture  of  this  period.  It  is  probably  to  a  connection  with 
Byzantine  art,  that  the  glass  painters  of  the  Xllth  century 
owe  their  superiority  over  those  of  the  XlVth ;  or,  indeed,  of 
any  other  time  than  the  X  Vlth.  For  through  such  connexion 
they  could  feel,  although  imperfectly,  the  influence  of  that 
standard  of  ideal  perfection  on  which  the  art  of  the  Greeks 
had  the  advantage  of  beino;  founded.  The  closeness  of  the 
connection  of  these  early  artists  with  Bj'^zantine  art,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  immediate  influence  of  the  latter  on 
them,  will  be  easily  explained,  if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
France,  and  Limoges  in  particular,  the  ascertained  abode  of 
Greek  artists,  and  a  j^lace  in  direct  communication,  through 
Marseilles  and  Alexandria,  with  Byzantium  and  the  East, 
was  thg  cradle  of  glass  painting  :  although  the  excellence  of 
these  glass  painters  may  be  partly  due  to  the  vigour  of  race. 
But  whether  the  connection  of  glass  painting  with  Byzantine 
art  arose  in  the  manner  just  indicated  or  not,  or  whether  it  was 
more  or  less  direct,  we  may  conclude  that  if  these  artists  had 
had  under  their  eyes  that  standard  of  excellence  which  is 
the  foundation  of  Greek  art,  at  however  debased  a  period, 
instead  of  being  able  only  dimly  to  perceive  it  through  the 
corruptions  of  tradition,  they  might,  in  point  of  drawing, 
have  anticipated  the  artistic  triumphs  of  the  X Vth  and  XVIth 
centuries.  Their  works  in  glass,  although  not  altogether  free 
from  the  stiffness  and  severe  formality  of  Byzantine  art,  in 
general  exhibit  a  strong  feeling   for  nature  ;  but  the  nature 
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these  artists  affected, — doubtless  under  the  iiitlueiice  of  their 
traditions, — was  not  a  common  and  imperfect  nature,  Hke 
that  represented  in  tlie  subsequent  works  of  the  mi<hlIo  a-^^cs, 
but  a  noble,  refined,  and  elevated  nature,  such  as  is  displayed 
in  the  antique  Roman  bas-reliefs,*^  and  aii^ain,  in  those  preat 
works  of  the  Renaissance,  which  the  discovery  and  direct 
study  of  these  antiques  so  strongly  promoted. 

Considerations  such  as  these  are  the  best  answer  to  the  in- 
sensate outcry  which  has  been  raised  against  the  cmplovmcnt 
in  the  service  of  our  reformed  religion,  of  anything  in  the 
least  partaking  of  the  character  of  "  Pagan,"  i.  e.  classic,  art, 
an  outcry  the  less  respectable  when  we  know  that  those  who 
make  it  the  loudest,  are  at  the  same  time  the  most  eager  to 
palliate  the  many  real  paganisms  which  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Romish  church,  some  of  which  are  by  no  means  so  in- 
nocent in  their  consequences  as  the  denounced  paganism  of 
artistic  truth  and  beauty.  If  we  recognise  the  beneficial 
effect  of  possessing  a  standard  of  excellence  in  the  perfection 
and  freshness  of  the  works  of  the  Renaissance,  which  seem 
like  the  creations  of  yesterday,  since  being  wholly  devoid  of 
quaintness,  they  address  us  in  the  language  of  our  own  sym- 
pathies,— of  our  own  modes  of  thought  ;  common  sense  will 
suffo-est  the  wisdom  of  referring  to  such  a  standard  in  modern 
works,  instead  of,  and  in  our  own  case  without  the  excuse  of 
necessity,  continuing  to  flounder  on,  as  in  the  middle  ages, 
unassisted  by  such  a  guide.  It  is  possible  that  this  course 
iTiio-ht  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  the  idea  that  nothing  but 
that  lowest  of  arts,  the  meagre  Gothic  of  the  XlXth  century,^ 

''  See  the  plates,  "  Admiranda  Roma-  the  spirit  of  tliis  age,  wliich  is  at  ouce 

narum    Antiquitatum,"    by    Jacobus    de  the  most  powerful  and  refined  age  the 

Rubeis.      The    Roman    sculpture,    with  world    has    yet   seen,  except  it   bo    ca- 

much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Greek,  is  less  pable   of  great  breadth,   simplicity,   and 

ideal   and    more  natural.      It    was   this  refinement;    in  all   which  qualities   the 

latter  quality  which  probably  rendered  Gotliic  style  is  notoriously  deficient.     It 

it  more  useful    to    the    masters    of  the  is  impossible  not   to  see  that  the   civil 

XVIth  century,  than   the  purest  Greek  engineers  are  the  r^^al  architects  of  the 

sculpture  would  have  been.  day,  and  that  they  are  silently  develop- 

'  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  any  lug  a  new  and  original  style,  found.-d  on 

attempt  to  improve  our  national  archi-  the     old    Roman,  whose    excellences    it 

tecture  :  b>it  although  we  may  criticise  retains  and  enhances,  but  whose  defects 

the    Palladian     style,    it   by    no    means  it  avoids ;  and   which  seems  to  require 

follows   that    we    ought   to    set    up    the  nothing  but  fine  handling  to  becoino  a 

Gothic  as   infallible.      Any  scheme,    in-  truly  noble  style,  in  all   ropecta  worthy 

deed,  for  removing  us  from  the  art  of  of,  and   suited    to   the    XlXth   century, 

the  classic  epochs   is  preposteroiis.     No  Although  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  although 

architectural    style  can    ever   be   a   real  but   little  pains  seems  hitherto  to  have 

living  style,  which   does  not  reflect  the  been   taken  with   it,  its   productions,   by 

ppirit  of  Its  age,  and  no  style  can  reflect  th'-ir  symmetry,    piinjdicity.    and    gran- 
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is  fit  for  the  purposes  of  our  Church  ;  but  we  may  console 
ourselves  with  the  assurance  that  the  extinction  of  the  notion 
would  be  followed  by  the  erection  of  buildings,  better  suited 
to  our  ritual,  to  the  character  of  our  nation,  and  practical 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  as  well  as  by  the  advance- 
ment of  sound  principles  in  art. 

C.  WINSTON. 

deur,  already  often  put  to  shame  our  most  conceived  seems   nearly  allied  to  those 

studied     modern    ecclesiastical   editices.  broad  and    comprehensive  views  which 

They  are,   moreover,  in  entire  harmony  characterise    our   times,   and    which    by 

with  other  works  admitted  to  be  embo-  contrast,  render  the  narrowminded  sub- 

diments  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  such  as  tleties   of   tha   mediaeval    era   the   more 

our  ships,  our  machinery,   our  bridges,  contemptible. 
&c.     And  the  spirit  in  which  they  are 


ox  THE  PROGRESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  SCIENCE  IN  SCOTLAND 
AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  AND  COMMENCEMENT 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURIES,  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
THE  SAME  AT  CAMBRIDGE  A  CENTURY  LATER : 

WITH    ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    SEVERAL    REMARKABLE    COINCIDENCES    BETWEEN  THE 

GENIUS,    TUE    STUDIES,    AND    THE    DISCOVERIES    OF    NAPIER    OF 

MERCIIISTON,    AND    SIR    ISAAC    NEWTON.' 

BY  MARK  NAPIER,  ESQ. 

I  HAVE  been  honoured  with  a  request  to  contribute  a 
memoir  touching  the  antiquities  of  science  in  Scotland  as 
compared  with  its  condition  at  Cambridge  of  a  much  later 
period.  Not  that  I  have  the  shghtest  pretensions  to  be 
considered  scientific,  but  the  command  of  some  orifrinal 
documents  among  the  family  archives  of  Napier  of  Mercliis- 
ton,  the  inventor  of  logarithms  (the  only  philosopher  who 
illustrates  Scotland  in  the  great  era  of  'lycho,  Kepler,  and 
Galileo),  and  a  closer  attention  bestowed  by  myself  than  by 
any  one  else  upon  the  habits  and  history  of  this  great  Scottish 
worthy,  may  perhaps  enable  me  at  least  to  amuse,  if  I  do 
not  instruct,  the  learned  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address. 

If  Mr.  ]\Iacaulay  be  right  in  his  estimate  of  Scotland,  even 
at  so  late  a  period  as  the  commencement  of  the  XVIIth 
centuiy,  when  our  Sixth  James  migrated,  nothing  loth,  to 
more  abounding  England,  the  less  we  look  into  our  social 
antiquities,  and  the  more  we  dwell  upon  our  scientific,  the 
less  cause  shall  we  find  to  blush  for  our  ancestoi's.  That 
gifted  historian,  whose  mode  of  announcing  new  facts  is  as 
fearless  as  it  is  bi-illiant,  speaking  of  the  comparatively 
modern  era  when  the  union  of  the  crowns  had  placed  the 
resources  of  three  kingdoms  at  the  command  of  one  monarch, 

'  Communicated  to  the  Historical  Archteological  Institute  in  Edinburgh, 
Section,  at  the   Annual   Meeting   of  the       July  25,  1856. 
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contrasts  the  condition,  intellectual  and  social,  of  Scotland 
with  that  of  Ireland  at  the  same  period.  Taking  his  readers 
b}'-  storm  with  one  of  his  rapid  and  dazzling  generalisations, 
he  thus  issues  his  fiat  as  to  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Scotland  at  the  commencement  of  the  XVIIth  century,  the 
grand  era  of  science  : — 

"  In  mental  cultivation  (lie  says)  Scotland  had  an  indisputable  superiority. 
Though  that  kingdom  was  then  the  poorest  in  Christendom,  it  already  vied 
in  every  bj-ancb  of  learning  with  the  most  favoured  countries.  Scotsmen, 
whose  diceUings  and  whose /oocZ  were  as  wretched  as  those  of  the  Icelanders 
of  our  times,  wrote  Latin  verses  with  more  than  the  delicacy  of  Vida,  and 
made  discoveries  in  science  which  would  have  added  to  the  renown  of 
Galileo.     Ireland  could  boast  of  uo  Buchanan  or  Napier." 

We  must  be  allowed  to  doubt  the  historical  accuracy  of 
this  elegant  and  laboured  antithesis.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  such  extreme  discrejDancy  between  social  resources  and 
intellectual  powers  ever  existed  in  any  age  or  country.  We 
cannot  believe  that  it  was  .the  case,  in  Scotland  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  XVIIth  centuiy.  We  will  not  accept  the 
compliment,  even  from  Mr.  Macaulay,  at  the  expense  of  his 
banter.  An  archa3olooical  excursion  throuoh  Edinbui-o-h, 
indeed  through  Scotland,  under  such  accomplished  guides 
as  a  Daniel  Wilson  or  a  Robert  Chambers,  would  have  been 
no  less  instructive  to  our  prime  historian  than  would  have 
been  a  lecture  on  the  Roman  remains,  bestowed  upon  our 
Prime  Minister  before  the  Crimean  campaign,  according  to 
the  intelligent  suggestion  of  Dr.  Bruce.  But  the  dramatic 
historian  of  England,  ever  fond  of  pointing  his  moral  and 
adorning  his  tale  with  an  illustrious  name,  has  not  failed  to 
peril  his  proposition  upon  individual  instances.  We  accept 
his  challenge,  then,  under  the  special  examples  offered. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Master  George  Buchanan, 
who  certainly  wrote  Latin  verses  with  more  than  the  delicacy 
of  Vida,  was  ever  at  a  loss  for  a  comfortable  lodoino-  and  a 
good  dinner.  Indeed,  he  dwelt  very  much  in  a  palace  ;  and 
many  must  have  been  the  regal  tit-bits,  the  savouiy  crumbs 
of  pasties  and  preserves,  the  savoy-amber,  the  pistache  amber, 
and  the  fennel,  that  adhered  to  the  liquorish  moustache  of 
the  roj'^al  dominie. 

The  instance  is  no  less  unfortunate  as  regards  the  wealthy 
laird  of  the  Logarithms.     He  possessed  various  dwellings  all 
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over  Scotland,  from  besouth  the  Forth  to  bcnorth  tlic  T.iv  ; 
and  every  one  of  them  most  substantial.  Many  and  clian^^eful 
were  the  characteristics  and  conditions  at  dinc-ront  times  of 
the  old  Castle  of  ^Icrchiston  ;  but,  assuredly,  Icelandisli  it 
never  was.  The  Scottish  worthy,  whose  scientific  ji^eiiius 
Mr.  Macaulay  so  fully  appreciates,  was,  to  say  the  least,  as 
commodiously  housed,  and  doubtless  was  a  more  regular  and 
comfortable  dmer,  than  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  Caiidjridgc  a 
century  later.  Napier  was  a  great  store  farmer.  He  was 
careful  of  stock,  and  curious  in  cultivation.  This  Icelandish 
Scotsman's  time  and  great  genius  were  about  equally  bestowed 
upon  the  mysteries  of  Agriculture,  of  Algebra,  and  of  the 
Apocalypse  ;  and  we  doubt  not  he  would  have  grindy 
chuckled  over  so  figurative  a  description  of  his  "  dwellings  " 
and  his  "  food  "  as  that  with  which  we  are  favoured,  currente 
calamo,  by  the  most  popular  writer  of  the  XlXth  century. 
"  Merchiston's  new  order  of  tillage  and  pasturage,"  and  espe- 
cially his  instructions  for  the  management  of  the  milk-cows 
on  the  home-farm,  so  that  they  might  give  double  the 
quantity  of  rich  milk — a  system  of  home-farming  set  down 
by  himself  so  early  as  1598 — suggests  no  idea  of  Iceland,  as 
we  peruse  the  placid  and  pastoral  record.  Cuyp  might  have 
paiiited  from  it  ;  and  the  quaint  beards  that  for  generations 
■wagged  meri-ily  in  those  old  halls,  had  grown  out  of  the  best 
of  beef  and  Easter  ale,  besides  "  wild  meat,"  as  game  was 
then  designed,  comfits,  "  fine  betted  kit,"  and  "  chopins  of 
claret  wine,"  long  before  the  time  wdien,  says  3Ir.  3Iacaulay, 
the  intellectual  immortality  of  Scotland  dwelt  wretchedly  in 
Icelandish  huts,  and  fed  on  garbage  ! 

But  I  must  not  allow  this  tempting  text,  although  really 
susceptible  of  some  very  curious  illustrations  to  its  comj)lete 
discomfiture,  to  allure  me  from  the  particular  subject  of  the 
present  paper,  which  belongs  to  the  archaeology  of  science. 
I  propose  to  look  back  upon  those  picturesque  times,  when 
the  chrysalis  of  the  adept  was  still  hanging  upon  the  bi-illiant 
wings  of  science — when  astronomy  had  not  yet  escaped  from 
judicial  astrology,  nor  mathematics  from  magical  squaies  and 
the  mysterious  powers  of  the  numbers  five  and  seven,  nor 
chemistry  from  the  alluring  promises  of  faithless  Hermes. 
My  purpose  is,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  compare 
Scotland  of  that  period  with  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  a 
century  later.     What  was  doing  anent  science  and  philo- 

voL.  xiy.  '  ' 
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sopliical  matters  in  Icelandish  Scotland  during  the  XVIth 
and  XVIIth  centuries,  at  a  time  when  Newton  was  uncreated 
dust  ? 

From  private  papers,  as  well  as  from  the  published  records 
of  science,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  advent  of  New^ton  was 
being  there  typified ;  the  way  was  being  there  made  straight 
for  him,  even  in  what  may  be  called  the  wilderness  of  science, 
a  century  before  he  came.  The  remarkable  coincidences 
between  the  studies,  the  discoveries,  and  the  genius  of 
Napier  and  of  Newton,  have  not  attracted  even  in  Scotland 
that  attention  which  a  fact  so  interesting  to  the  intellectual 
fame  of  our  country  deserves.  It  can  be  shown  that  Napier 
had  surveyed  the  whole  field  of  Newton's  triumphs  Avith  a 
curious  anticipation,  indicating  a  bent  of  genius  singularly 
coincident  with  his  in  all  its  phases  ;  that  he  had  actually 
bequeathed  both  the  principle  and  the  nomenclature  of 
Fluxions  ;  that  as  regards  alchemy,  the  searching  for  the 
hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  the  practical  details  of 
the  royal  mint ;  arithmetic  and  algebra ;  mechanics  and 
catoptrics  ;  the  curiosities  and  refinements  of  domestic 
agriculture  ;  and  the  sacred  mj'-steries  of  the  Prophet  Daniel 
and  the  Book  of  Revelations, — Napier  trod  in  the  very  paths, 
and  with  no  tottering  steps,  .where  the  march  of  Newton  so 
majestically  followed  a  century  after.  These  coincidences, 
indeed,  are  so  striking  as  to  justify  the  figure,  that  the 
antique  mirror  of  the  King  of  Numbers  reflected  the  coming 
form  of  the  Prince  of  Mathematicians. 


I.  Coincidence  in  their  pursuit  of  Alchemy. 

I  commence  the  comparison  with  the  state  of  Alchemy  in 
Scotland  during  the  XVIth  and  XVIIth  centuries,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  at  Cambridge,  in  the  hands  of  Newton, 
a  century  later.  Even  that  subject  cannot  be  fully  discussed 
upon  this  occasion  ;  and  I  must  limit  myself,  as  regards 
Scotland,  to  a  few  illustrations  derived  from  contemporary 
manuscripts,  which  have  never  yet  appeared  in  print. 

The  first  of  Napier's  manuscripts  to  be  submitted  to  this 
assembly,  discloses,  in  graphic  terms,  a  very  curious  scene, 
occurring  in  Edinburgh  precisely  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  years  ago.     As  the  context  proves,  it  w^as  carefully 
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recorded  at  the  time  by  Napier  himself ;  but  the  manu- 
Bcript  was  lost  sight  of,  and  has  been  too  recently  recovered 
to  have  been  entered  in  his  l>iography.  It  need  only  ]>e 
fm-ther  premised  that  the  philosoj)her,  having  Ijeen  in.stallcd 
in  the  fee  of  the  barony  of  Merchiston  before  his  father's 
death,  invariably  subscribed  himself,  while  his  father  lived, 
"  John  Napier,  fear  of  i\rerchiston  :  " — 

"  Upon  Saturday,  the  7th  of  November,  1G07,  I,  John  Napier,  fear  of 
Merchiston,  came  to  confer  with  Mr.  Daniel  Mullcr,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
and  student  in  alchemy,  anent  our  philosophical  n)atters.  Not  knowing 
that  he  was  sick,  and  finding  that  he  was  diseased  of  the  gout,  his  ordinary 
disease,  I  thought  not  to  have  troubled  him  with  much  conference,  and 
meant  to  have  left  him  for  that  time  ;  but  he,  craving  conference  of  me, 
showed  n)e  that  he  was  to  have  sent  for  me  if  I  had  not  of  accident  come, 
and  that  he  had  a  matter  to  communicate  with  me,  if  I  might  then  remain, 
or  shortly  return.  So  I  removed  ni}-  company,  and  sat  down  before  his  bed- 
side.    Then  he  burst  forth  in  these  words  :  — 

"  '  Sir,  you  are  occupied  in  alchemy  ;  I  have  been,  these  many  years,  a 
very  earnest  student  thereinto,  and  have  attained  to  the  knowledge  thereof. 
I  have  pressed  to  have  diverted  you  from  your  wrong  opinion,  so  far  as  1 
durst  be  plain.  But  now,  sir,  I  will  be  plain,  knowing  that  you  are  a  man 
who  fears  God,  and  will  be  secret ;  and  that  you  will  be  good  to  my  wife 
and  bairns,  in  case  these  diseases  shall  take  me  away. 

"  '  Sir,  I  sent  a  credible  friend  to  Ilistria  (a  Venetian  province  at  the 
top  of  the  Adriatic),  to  bring  me  hither  of  crude  mercury  out  of  those  mines 
a  long  time  since,  and  as  yet  I  have  heard  no  word  from  him  ;  I  think  he 
be  dead.  I  once  received  a  little  piece  of  the  earth  of  those  mines,  about 
the  quantity  of  an  hazel  nut,  which,  as  I  brake,  there  appeared  scales  of 
quicksilver  within  the  same,  and  the  crude  mercury  flowed  forth  without 
the  fire.  With  this  I  perfected  the  philosophical  work,  as  you  may  do  with 
the  like  ;  for  this  mercury,  being  taken  with  fine  silver  which  never  did 
find  fire,  and  inclosed  in  a  matrix,  will  become  black  within  the  space  of 
forty  days,  and  thereafter  will  become  white,  and  then  is  the  point  and 
term  to  loose  it,  if  you  do  not  join  it  with  fine  gold  that  never  did  find  the 
fire,  when  instantly  that  which  was  taken  of  mercury  and  luna,  or  silver, 
will  devour  up  the  gold;  and  at  this  conjunction  or  fermentation  endeth 
the  first  work,  called  opus  hince  (the  silver  operation),  and  begiuneth 
immediately  the  second,  called  ojms  soUs  (the  golden  operation). 

"  '  In  this  opere  soils  your  work  becomes  blacker  than  in  opere  hince, 
and  then  white,  and  at  last,  red. 

"  '  Both  these  works  are  performed  in  a  year— to  wit,  two  months  and 
a-half  in  opere  lunce  ;  and  nine  months  and  a-half  in  opere  soUs. 

"  •  And  for  pondera  I  take  nine  of  crude  mercury  to  one  of  crude  hum 
(or  silver),  in  primo  opere  ;  and  this  I  conjoin  with  one  of  sol  (or  gold)  t;» 
secundo  opere. 

"  '  So  luna  is  the  medium  conjungendi  ;  and  hereof  comclh  three 
mercuries — to  wit,  the  first,  which  is  mcrcurius  crudus,  and  is  called 
mercurius  frigldus,  acetum,  mercurius  miner ali s  ;  the  second,  winch  is 
luna  dissolved  in  crude  mercury  to  the  point  of  whiteness,  is  called  mcrcurius 
tepidus,  acetum  acerrimum,  mcrcurius  vcgctabilis,   quia  luna  est  planta 
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(because  silver  is  the  root)  ;  tlie  third,  which  is  sol  dissolved  by  the  second, 
is  called  mercurhcs  calidus,  mercurius  anitnalis. 

"  '  Further,'  said  he  (Dr.  MuUer),  '  the  little  cipher  table,  entitled 
"  Medulla  Philosophife  Herraetrise,"  it  is  mine,  for  I  made  it.' 

"  Also,  he  added  many  discourses,  citing  texts  out  of  Clangor  Buccinse, 
Marsilius,  Ripleus,  and  Arnoldus,  to  prove  the  premises,  and  especially 
'  De  Terra  Nigra  Occulosa,  Terra  Hispanica,'  <fec. 

*"  Further,  he  said  that  the  various  hued  glass  which  I  did  see  was  ia 
that  manner,  throughout  all  its  te.xture,  coloured  with  the  stuff  which^be 
made  in  that  same  glass. 

"  Further,  he  spake  to  the  tripVici  usu  lapidis,  after  Paracelsus — first, 
in  transmutations  of  metals  ;  secondly,  in  curing  diseases  ;  and  thirdly,  it 
is  lapis  dlvinus,  for  magical  uses. 

"  Now,  when  I  heard  these  things,  and  had  said  unto  him,  '  My  lord, 
that  matter  is  marvellous,  if  you  be  sure  of  the  truth  thereof  by  practice,' 
he  answered  with  earnestness,  '  In  truth  I  have  practised  it  to  the  end,  and 
made  projection  and  found  it  true.' 

"  Again,  when  I  demanded  of  him,  how  it  fortuned  that  he  did  not 
multiply  his  stutl",  and  keep  the  same,  he  answered,  '  I  lacked  crude  mercury, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  multiplied  again.' 

"  Upon  the  9th  of  November,  I  conferred  with  him  again  anent  some 
doubts,  quodfons  trahit  regem,  et  non  rex  fontem,  and  so  duth  aqua-regis  ; 
but  vulgar  mercury,  on  the  contrary,  non  trahit  solem,  sed  sol  eum  ?  He 
answered,  that  whatever  vulgar  mercury  or  crude  mercury  do,  yet  this 
mercury  philosophical,  of  crude  mercury  and  silver,  will  instantly  drink  up 
gold,  and  draw  it  in,  initio  secundi  operis.  Then  I  demanded,  when  should 
the  second  work  begin,  and  what  was  the  sign  before  the  point  of  danger 
to  the  work  ?  He  answered,  that  after  perfect  whiteness  in  opere  primo, 
there  would  appear,  in  an  instant,  a  small  hair-like  circle  surrounding  the 
matter,  and  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  ;  then  instantly  ferment 
with  gold,  and  it  will  presently  eat  up  all  the  gold,  and  that  circle  will 
vanish  ;  but,  if  you  stay  longer  in  fermenting,  the  work  will  become  all 
citrine,  and  more  dry  than  that  it  can  dissolve  the  gold  ;  for  the  gold  must 
be  sown  in  terrain  albam  foliatam. 

"  Then  I  demanded  what  terra  alba  foliata  was  ?  He  answered,  that 
at  the  point  of  whiteness,  in  the  first  operation,  the  matter  of  mercury  and 
hcna  became  like  the  small  scales  of  a  fish.  Then  I  remembered  that  my 
father  showed  nie  that  he  made  a  work  which  became  terra  alba  foliata, 
most  like  the  leaves  of  a  book  set  on  edge,  of  sol  luna,  aqua-regis,  and 
aquafortis. 

"  Upon  the  13th  day  of  November,  he,  being  convalesced,  showed  me 
that  he  had  feared  himself  (thought  he  was  dying),  and  out  of  afi'ection 
had  revealed  these  things  to  me,  which,  upon  his  salvation,  he  affirmed  to 
be  true,  and  desired  me  to  confer  the  sentences  of  the  philosophers  together, 
and  I  should  find  them  all  agree  with  these  premises  ;  which  I  find  appa- 
rently very  true  in  their  theoretical  sentences  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  their 
practical  precepts,  they  induce  many  things  repugnant  to  themselves,  to 
illude  the  vulgar  and  profane  people,  and  to  divert  them  from  the  truth  of 
their  former  sentences. 

"Thereafter,  about  the  loth  day  of  !March,  IGOS,  the  Doctor  showed 
me  that  he  had  received  glad  tidings  of  the  safe  return  of  Lionel  Struthers, 
his  said  friend,  from  Histria  to  England  ;   and  he  showed  me  a  certain 
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antique  figure,  with  certain   vcihos  of  congratiilntioii   wliicli   lio   IkiJ   ina<Io, 
I  and  was  sending  to  Iiini  in  joy  of  liis  safe  return. 

I  "  So,  within  ten  days,  he  came  to  Etlinljurgh  to  the  Doctor,  and  hrouglit 
I  with  him  great  store  of  mineral  mercury,  wliich  never  had  felt  fire,  and 
I  some  unfilled,  easy  to  be  wrung  out  from  his  ore.  The  Doctor  •-•avc  me, 
I  secretly,  a  small  ])ortion  both  of  the  one  and  of  the  otlier  ;  as,  also,  a  very 
I  small  part  of  li(na  mineral  unfined  ;  but  I  purchased  more,  both  of  Scots 
I  and  German  luna.  As  for  sol  (gold)  mineral,  we  have  enough  in  Scotland, 
I  rests  time  and  opportunity  to  enterprise  the  work,  with  the  blessing  of  God 

to  perform  the  same,  to  his  glory  and  comfort  of  his  servants,  which  the 

Almighty    graiit    to  us,  whose  holy  name  be  praised    and  magnified,  lor 

ever  and  ever.      Amen. 

"  Mr.  Struthcrs  says  that  the  Spaniards  take  all  the  said  crude  mercurv, 

for  it  gathers  most  of  mine  gold." 


Tins  curious  document  enables  us  to  institute  ca  comparison 
in  the  matter  of  alchemy,  between  the  author  of"  the  Loga- 
rithmic Fluxions,  and  his  great  antitype,  the  author  of  the 
"  Fluxionary  Calculus."  From  it  we  may  gather  that  Napier, 
even  in  his  remoter  age  and  ruder  country,  was,  to  say 
the  least,  as  cautious  and  sceptical  in  his  reliance  on  the 
adept,  as  was  Newton  in  his  riper  epoch,  at  Cambridge. 
Let  us  then  take  a  w^alk,  a  century  later,  in  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  that  we  may  not  too  hastily  condemn  or  deride 
such  investigations  as  "  follies  of  the  wise."  • 

It  has  rather  taken  the  world  by  surprise  to  learn,  of  late, 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  an  Alchemist.  The  fact  may 
tend  to  elevate  our  notions  of  that  exploded  and  explosive 
study,  and  of  the  minds  and  motives  of  those  men  of  genius, 
who  wasted  the  midnight  oil,  and  their  daily  bread,  in  endless 
efforts  to  present  us  with  a  stone.  But  it  never  can  reduce 
our  estimate  of  Newton. 

In  the  first  edition  of  the  best  biography  of  him,  Newton's 
devotion  to  alchemy  was  not  sufficiently  known,  and  there- 
fore not  conceded.  "  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,"  said 
his  gifted  expounder  and  eulogist,  "  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  alchemy." 

The  recent  greatly  expanded  edition  of  that  valuable 
biography  has  shed  a  broader  and  less  dubious  light  upon  a 
curious  and  hitherto  unobserved  phase  of  England's  greatest 
mathematical  mind.  Original  letters,  contained  in  various 
pubhcations,  have  added  their  stores  to  the  previous 
researches,  and  our  own  revered  prophet  of  light  has  been 
constrained  to  submit  to  the  perhaps  unpalatable  duty  of 
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disclosing  liis  illustrious  subject,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with  his 
conjuring  cap  on.^ 

AccorJingl}',  we  are  now  told — "  NeA;vton,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  was  a  believer  in  alchem}'-,  and  even  devoted  much 
time  to  the  study  and  practice  of  its  processes."'  ^  But  the 
period  of  his  life,  when  he  was  thus  too  much  engrossed  by 
labours  comparatively,  though  not  entirely  fruitless,  compre- 
hends, we  find,  no  less  than  about  thirty  3'ears  of  the  best 
period  of  his  mental  and  bodily  vigour.  And,  however  his 
faith  may  have  become  latterly  somewhat  shaken  in  the 
omnipotent  capabilities  of  the  crucible,  no  evidence  appears 
that  he  ever  absolutel}^  renounced  his  long  allegiance  to 
Hermes  Trismegistus,  King  of  Thebes,  and  great-grandson 
to  Noah. 

In  the  year  1669,  writing  to  a  young  friend,  Mr.  Francis 
Aston,  on  the  eve  of  his  travels,  among  various  instructions 
how  to  improve  the  occasion,  the  most  earnest  seems  to  be 
the  following  : — "  Observe  the  products  of  nature  in  several 
places,  esiDecially  in  mines  ;.  with  the  circumstances  of  mining, 
and  of  extracting  metals  or  minerals  out  of  their  ore,  and  of 
refining  them  ;  and,  if  3"0u  meet  with  any  transmutations 
out  of  their  own  species  into  another,  above  all  those  will  be 
worth  3'our  noting,  being  the  most  luciferous,  and  many 
times  lucriferous  experiments  in  philosophy.'"'  ^ 

This  interesting  letter  contains  many  other  instructions 
relative  to  observing  all  the  processes  of  angling  for  gold 
with  mercur}^,  throughout  the  mountains  and  streams  of 
Hungary,  Sclavonia,  and  Bohemia ;  and  there  is  even  an 
anxious  injunction,  imparting  somewhat  of  an  Arabic  air  to 
this  instructive  missive,  that  his  Telemachus  should  be  on 
the  look  out  for  a  certain  individual  in  Holland.  "  I  think," 
writes  Sir  Isaac,  "  he  usually  goes  clothed  in  green,  and  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Pope,  to  have  extorted  from  him  secrets 
of  great  worth,  both  as  to  medicine  and  jDrofit,  but  escaped 
into  Holland,  where  the}^  have  granted  him  a  guard." 

There  is  no  mistaking  this  language.  It  obviousl}'  emanates 
from  a  mind  teeming  with  hermetic  aspirations,  and  from  one 
whose  very  soul  was  saturated  with  mcrcurius  crudus,  sol,  and 
luna. 

-  Sir  Isaac  Newton  :    Memoirs  of  his       Edinburgh,  1854 
Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries.     By  Sir  ^  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  £71. 

David  Brewster,  K.H.     Two  vols.    8vo.  *  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  38S. 
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True,  Sir  Isaac  at  this  time  was  only  in  tlic  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  But  for  eight  of  those  years  he  liad  been  a 
distinguished  student  at  Trinity  College,  Candjridge  ;  was 
already  deep  in  Descartes,  and,  indeed,  iiad  passed  the  j)eriod 
of  his  first  conception  of  the  fluxionary  calculus.  Nay,  tlie 
letter  from  which  we  have  quoted  is  dated  three  years  sub- 
sequent to  that  pregnant  occasion  when  he  noted  the  fall  of 
the  famously  suggestive  fruit,  which  thus  became  the  second 
memorable  apple  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

About  sixteen  years  after  this  advice  to  the  youn^-  traveller, 
we  discover  the  coming  glory  of  England,  instead  of  being 
reclaimed  from  these  "  follies  of  the  wise,"  occupying,  like 
another  Sidrophel,  the  centre  of  his  magic  circle,  lietwccn 
the  years  1G83  and  1G8.9,  he  is  graphically  presented  to  us, 
by  his  assistant,  Dr.  Humi)lirey  Newton,  as  for  ever  flittino- 
round  a  furnace  in  his  laboratory — "  the  fire,''  says  the 
Doctor,  "  scarcely  going  out  either  night  or  day  ;  he  sitting 
up  one  night  and  I  another,  till  he  had  finished  his  chemical 
experiments,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  was  most  accu- 
rate, strict,  exact.  What  his  aims  might  be,  I  was  not  able 
to  penetrate  into  ;  but  his  pains,  his  diligence,  at  these  set 
times,  made  me  think  he  aimed  at  something  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  art  and  industry."  ^ 

In  another  letter,  Dr.  Newton  becomes  a  little  more 
explicit.  "About  six  weeks  at  spring,"  he  tells  us,  "  and  six 
at  the  fall,  the  fire  in  his  laboratory  scarcely  went  out  ; 
which  was  well  furnished  with  chemical  materials,  as  bodies, 
receivers,  heads,  crucibles,  &c.,  which  were  made  very  little 
use  of,  the  crucibles  excepted,  in  which  he  fused  his  metals. 
He  would  look  sometimes,  though  very  seldom,  into  an  old 
mouldy  book  wdiich  lay  in  his  laboratory  ;  I  think  it  was 
titled  '  Agricola  de  Metallis  ; '  the  transmuting  of  metals 
beino;  his  chief  desio'n." 

But  Sir  Isaac  did  more  than  dip  into  that  one  old 
volume  ;  he  absolutely  pastured  upon  the  voluminous  records 
and  rankest  grass  of  the  kingdom  of  Ti-ismcgistus.  The 
jargon  of  that  mysterious  potentate's  disciples  could  never 
have  been  out  of  Newton's  head  ;  and  their  hieroglyphic 
signs  must  have  been  for  ever  dancing  before  his  pi-ismatic 
eyes,  like  motes  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  or  spots  upun  his 

^  Sir  Isaac  Newton  :  Memoirs  of  his      David  Brewster,  K.II.     Vol.  ii.,  p.  t»a. 
Life,  Writings,  and  Discoveries.     By  Sir 
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disc.  "  There  exist,"  his  modern  biographer  tells  us,  "  many 
sheets  in  Sir  Isaac's  own  writing  of  Flamel's  '  ExjDlication  of 
Hieroglyphic  Figures,'  and  large  extracts  out  of  Jacob 
Behmen's  works."  "  We  have  seen,"  he  adds,  "  in  Sir  Isaac's 
handwriting,  '  The  Metamorphoses  of  the  Planets,'  by  John 
de  Monte  Sn^^ders,  in  sixty -two  pages  quarto,  and  a  key  to 
the  same  work  ;  and  numerous  pages  of  alchemist  poetry 
fi'om  Norton's  '  Ordinal,'  and  Basil  Valentine's  '  Mystery  of 
the  Microcosm.'  There  is  also  a  copy  of  '  Secrets  Revealed ; 
or,  An  Open  Entrance  to  the  Shut  Palace  of  the  King,'  which 
is  covered  with  notes  in  Sir  Isaac's  hand,  in  which  great 
changes  are  made  upon  the  language  and  meaning  of  the 
thirty-five  chapters  of  w^hich  it  consists."  "  I  have  also 
found,"  continues  his  biographer,  "  among  Sir  Isaac's  papers, 
a  beautifull}'- written  but  incomplete  copy  of  William  Yworth's 
'Processus  Mysterii  Magni  Philosophicus  ;'  and  also  a  small 
manuscript  in  his  hand-writing,  entitled,  '  Thesaurus  Thesau- 
rorum  Medecina  Aurea.'  In  addition  to  these  works,  Sir 
Isaac  has  left  behind  him,  in  his  note-books  and  separate 
manuscripts,  copious  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
alchemists  of  all  ages." 

From  another  original  and  unprinted  manuscript,  yet  pre- 
served in  the  Xapier  charter-chest,  written  subsequently  to 
the  death  of  the  inventor  of  Logarithms,  by  a  younger  son, 
but  before  the  birth  of  Newton,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
Sir  Isaac's  purpose  in  submitting  his  great  mind  to  the  end- 
less toil  of  extracting  these  barbaric  authors,  even  including: 
their  most  execrable  poetry,  for  the  prompting  of  which 
Apollo  ought  to  have  kicked  JMercury  round  the  circle  of  the 
heavens. 

Faith  in  alchemy  seems  rather  to  have  increased  than 
diminished  during  the  century  that  separates  Napier  from 
Newton.  The  son  of  the  Scottish  i^hilosopher  had  toiled  in 
the  vineyard  of  Trismegistus  far  more  devotedly  than  his 
somewhat  sceptical  father  ;  and  yet.  even  he  would  seem  to 
have  been  idle  as  regards  both  the  study  and  practice  of  al- 
chemy, by  comparison  with  tlie  thirty  years  of  labour,  mental 
and  manual,  submitted  to  by  England's  greatest  mathema- 
tical mind. 

Robert  Napier,  however,  to  whose  manuscript  I  am  about 
to  call  attention,  b}'  extracting  the  marrow  of  all  the  her- 
metic philosophers  and  authors  who  preceded  him,  was  thus 
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enabled,  as  lie  imagined,  to  sopnr.atc  their  tnitlifiil  doctrinos 
and  precepts  from  their  wilfully  deceptive  mystifications  ; 
and  he  actually  bequeathed  to  his  son  that  which  ho  does 
not  profess  to  have  received  from  his  own  father,  namely,  tlie 
grand  secret  itself 

I  hold  the  precious  gift  in  my  hand.  But  the  paternal 
blessings  with  which  the  awful  boon  is  announced  are  so 
blended  with  anathematizing,  and  the  pure  worship  of  God, 
which  the  preface  inculcates,  is  so  closely  allied  to  the  most 
exclusive  w^orship  of  Mammon,  that  I  have  scarcely  ven- 
tured, as  yet,  beyond  the  limits  of  its  lunar  preface,  into 
the  solar  realms  of  the  opened  palace  of  the  king,  that 
lie  be3'ond,  Nor,  I  believe,  has  any  one  but  myself  ven- 
tured to  master  even  the  pref^ice. 

The  first  injunction  is  written  in  such  English  as  was  then 
commanded  by  its  profound  author,  Master  llobert  Kapier 
of  Culcroich,  Drumquhannie,  and  Bowhopple. 

"  This  book  IS  to  remain  in  my  cliartcr-cliest,  and  not  to  be  made  known 
to  any,  except  to  some  near  friend,  beinj^  a  scholar,  studious  of  this  science, 
who  fears  God,  and  is  endowed  with  great  secrecy,  not  to  reveal  or  make 
common  such  mysteries  as  God  has  appointed  to  be  kept  secret  among  a 
few,  in  all  ages,  whose  hearts  are  upright  towards  God,  and  not  given  to 
worldly  ambition  or  covetousness,  but  secretly  to  do  good,  and  help  the  poor 
and  indigent  in  this  world,  as  they  would  eschew  the  curse  of  God  if  they 
do  otherwise. — R.  Napier." 

But  the  title,  the  caveat,  the  preface,  and  the  treatise 
itself,  are  all  in  Latin,  which  I  must  take  upon  me  to  trans- 
late only  to  the  ver}^  limited  extent  that  cannot  put  any 
of  my  present  hearers  in  possession  of  the  secret  which  this 
libelliim  contains.     He  calls  it — 

"  The  revelation  of  the  mystery  of  the  Golden  Fleece;  or  a  philosophical 
analysis,  whereby  the  marrow  of  the  true  hermetic  intention  is  made  mani- 
fest to  such  of  my  posterity  as  fear  God, — Robekt  Napier,  author." 

Then  comes  this  solemn  caveat : — 

"Beware  that  you  do  not  make  public  this  little  book  to  the  impious,  the 
imprudent,  or  the  garrulous.     Beware  ! 

After  which  follows  the  preface  : — 

"  My  beloved  son, — And  be  thou  initiated  as  a  son  of  this  art  and  in  the 
principles  of  this  sacred  science:  above  all  things,  seek  God  with  yonr  whole 
heart,  and  embrace  him  with  a  pure  spirit  ;  for  without  the  guidance  of 
God  all  is  vanity,  especially  in  tliis  Divine  science,  which,  even  from  the 
Deluge  down  to  these  times,  the  Almighty  hath  been  pleased  to  reveal  only 

VOL.  XIV.  ^    ^ 
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to  a  very  few,  and  these  good  men,  and  gifted  with  Pythagorean  silence. 
God,  the  searcher  of  hearts,  directs  both  the  mind  and  the  hand.  He 
bestows  tliis  science  when  he  wills,  and  upon  whom  he  wills.  And  it  is 
not  his  will  that  pearls  should  be  cast  to  swine  (nee  margaritas  porcis  pro- 
jici  vohnt).  Whoever  divulges  these  sacred  mysteries,  shall  be  held  guilty 
of  betraying  his  secret,  and  responsible  for  all  the  ills  that  may  emanate 
therefrom.  A  madman  must  not  be  armed  with  a  sword.  Divulge  this 
secret,  and  the  hind  would  become  greedy  of  gold  to  his  own  destruction. 
Iniquities  would  cover  the  earth  ;  agriculture  and  the  other  arts  of  civili- 
zation would  no  longer  exist.  Mighty  in  their  gold,  nations  would  rush  to 
war  for  nothing.  The  worthless  would  wax  proud,  and  scorn  their  rulers. 
The  reins  of  civil  power  and  legitimate  government  thus  relaxed,  a  fearful 
earthquake  would  follow.  Oh  !  I  say,  reveal  this  secret  to  the  vulgar, 
and  the  darkness  of  chaos  will  again  brood  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 

"  But  that  all  knowledge  of  so  great  a  gift  of  God  might  not  perish,  and 
that  the  wise  and  the  good  might,  even  in  this  mortal  life,  obtain  a  foretaste 
of  the  supreme  goodness  of  God  to  his  own  glory,  it  has  been  ordained 
by  Divine  Providence  that  this  science  should  be  transmitted  to  us,  from 
Hermes,  its  first  inventor,  down  even  to  these  times,  a  period  of  nearly 
4000  years,  through  the  hands  of  the  learned — the  majesty  of  the  great 
mystery  being  protected  in  a  cabalistic  form.  That  such  a  science  exists, 
has  also  been  made  known  to  us  through  books  ;  but  these,  for  the  most 
part  are  so  full  of  enigmas,  allegories,  and  figures  of  speech,  nay,  of 
falsities,  mystifications,  and  contradictions,  that  they  seem  rather  to  have 
been  written  for  misleading  than  for  instructing.  Long  would  be  the  time, 
and  weary  the  wandering  in  error,  ere  this  divine  art  could  be  acquired  by 
any  one  from  the  books  of  the  philosophers,  without  a  faithful  guide. 

•'  But  I,  my  son,  moved  by  paternal  care  and  affection  for  you,  and 
towards  all  of  my  posterity  who  serve  the  living  God,  lest  seduced  into  error 
by  these  books  you  waste  the  precious  time  in  vain,  and  fruitlessly  expend 
both  money  and  labour  in  search  of  this  divine  art,  for  j'our  sake  have 
determined  in  my  own  mind  to  treat  of  the  art  truthfully,  plainly,  and 
systematically,  by  collecting  together  in  this  manuscript  all  the  most  trust- 
worthy sentences  of  the  philosophers  which  I  find  confusedly  scattered 
throughout  their  many  books,  and  to  digest  them  in  methodical  order.  And 
this  I  have  undertaken  that  you,  thus  rendered  competent  and  learned,  both 
as  regards  the  process  and  the  material,  and  grateful  for  so  great  a  gift  of 
God,  may  direct  it  all  to  his  glory  by  exercising  beneficence  to  the  poor, 
by  relieving  all  their  wants,  and  alleviating  all  their  bodily  suft'erings. 

"First,  however,  I  adjure  thee,  and  whomsoever  of  my  posterity  may 
happen  to  see  and  read  this  manuscript,  by  the  most  holy  Trinity,  and  under 
the  penalty  of  the  Divine  vengeance,  that  you  publish  it  not,  and  make 
it  known  to  no  one,  unless  he  be  a  son  of  this  art,  a  God-fearing  man, 
and  one  who  will  keep  the  secret  of  Hermes  under  the  seal  of  the  deepest 
silence. 

"  If  you  do  otherwise,  accursed  shalt  thou  be  ;  and,  guilty  before  God 
of  having  betrayed  his  secret  to  the  wicked,  most  assuredly  the  Divine 
vengeance  will  light  upon  your  head  for  all  the  evils  that   may  thence  arise. 

"  May  my  own  soul  be  free  from  so  deadly  a  sin.  My  constant  prayer 
to  him  is,  that  this  manuscript  of  mine  may  by  no  accident  fall  into 
impious  hands.  And  I  here  call  Him  to  witness,  that  it  was  collected 
and  written  by  me  solely  for  the  sake  of  good  men,  who  with  sincere  and 
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pure  hearts  worsliip   Gotl,  to  whom   be  all   honour,  ]>raise,  and   glory,  for 
ever  and  ever." 

We  HOW  know  that  tliis  mouldy  niainiscript,  likely  in  these 
clays  to  be  perused,  or  rather  glanced  at,  with  a  smile  not 
only  of  credulity  but  of  compassion,  Avould  have  found 
favour  in  the  sight  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  For,  dipping 
cautiously  into  the  revelation  of  the  golden  mystery  itself, 
the  very  first  philosopher  whom  we  find  quoted  is,  "  Flamelli 
Hieroglyphica,"  or  Plamel's  explication  of  hieroglyphic 
figures,  of  which  many  sheets  have  been  discovered  among 
Sir  Isaac's  papers,  in  his  own  handwTiting.  We  also  find 
extracts  from  "  Nortonus  Anglius,"  and  "  Basilius  Valen- 
tinus  ;  "  being  the  same  authors,  doubtless,  as  those  men- 
tioned by  Newton's  biographer,  when  he  tells  us,  that  he  has 
"seen  in  Sir  Isaac's  handwriting  numerous  pages  of  alchemist 
poetry,  from  'Norton's  Ordinal,'  and  'Basil  Valentine's 
J\Iystery  of  the  Mycrocosm.'  " 

Neitlier  has  our  curiosity  been  disappointed,  in  searching 
through  this  manuscript  for  some  notice  of  that  alchemist 
friend  of  the  inventor  of  logarithms  whom  we  have  already 
discovered  labouring  under  the  double  agony  of  gout  and 
gold.  When,  in  Robert  Napier's  manuscrii^t,  w^e  found  a 
quotation  from  "  D.  D.  Mollierus,"  we  could  not  doubt  that 
this  means  "  Doctor  Daniel  ^luller."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  worthy  sent  an  antique  figure,  with  some  congratu- 
latory verses,  to  hail  the  happy  return  from  Istria  of  his 
friend  "  Lionel  Struthers,"  who  in  these  comparisons  may  be 
taken  as  the  pendant  to  Newton's  young  travelling  friend, 
Francis  Aston.  Ajid  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  present  a 
specimen  of  that  alchemist  poetry  which  Sir  Isaac  delighted 
to  transcribe.  Robert  Napier  favours  us  both  with  the 
original  in  Latin,  and  with  an  English  version  by  himself= 

"  D.    D.    MOLLIERUS. 

Clavlcula  triplici  proprio  de  stemniate  facta, 
Ingenue  reseror  :   quarum  jacet  una  sepulta 
Monte  sub  Istriaeo  ;   ^lariana  Monte  secnnda  ; 
Tertia  soliferis  Seotiaj  reperitur  in  undis. 
His  tribus  unitis  cedo  non  viribua  ullis  ; 
Longsevus,  sauus,  locuples,  reserator  abibis."' 

"  ENGLISHED    THUS  : 

A  three-fold  key  soon  opens  me,  made  of  my  proper  kind  ; 
The  first  lies  still  in  Istria  Hill,  there  buried  in  that  mine  ; 
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The  next  is  wout  in  Marian  Mount  to  lie  among  the  mould  ; 
The  third  is  found  in  Scottish  ground,  in  waters  breeding  gold  ; 
This  units  three  does  open  me,  I  fear  none  other  force  ; 
Depart  with  wealth,  long  life  and  health,  thou  opener  of  my  corse." 

At  the  very  time,  however,  when  laboriously  studymg 
such  poetry  as  this,  the  mighty  mind  of  Newton  was  giving 
birth  to  the  "  Principia  Mathematica  !  "  And  when,  nearly 
an  hundred  years  before,  Napier  was  discoursing  at  the 
bedside  of  Dr.  Daniel  Muller,  about  Mercurius,  Sol,  and 
Luna,  he  had  the  Logarithms  in  his  pocket,  though  not 
given  to  the  world  until  six  years  thereafter  !  As  for  Newton, 
while  thus  painfully  sacrificing  at  the  altar  of  Hermes,  for- 
bearing to  sleep,  forgetting  to  eat,  disdaining  to  sit,  and  all 
in  search  of  the  golden  Fleece,  his  immortality  had  already 
responded  to  the  call  both  of  Napier  and  of  Kepler.  Wield- 
ing Napier's  great  discovery,  namely,  the  logarithmic 
principle  and  power  of  progressions  and  relative  proportions 
or  ratios,  deeply  indebted,-  both  arithmetically  and  alge- 
braically, to  the  Naperian  canon  of  the  Logarithms,  in  Tvhich 
that  teeming  principle  was  for  the  first  time  developed,  and 
completely  armed  for  practice,  Newton,  with  the  advantage 
of  a  new  and  powerful  algorithm,  continued  to  expand 
and  fructify  this  most  suggestive  Institute  of  Numbers, 
through  the  binomial  theorem,  into  the  boundless  region  of 
transcendental  algebra.  Seizing,  with  tenacious  grasp,  the 
great  law  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  had  been  so  oppor- 
tunely promulgated  by  Kepler,  he  conceived  and  completed 
the  demonstration  of  universal  gravitation. 

Newton  has  compared  himself  and  his  discoveries  to  a 
child  picking  up  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  a  vast  unexplored 
ocean.  Yet  he  did  not  actually  pick  up  the  most  precious 
of  his  pebbles.  They  were  presented  to  him  by  the  children 
of  a  previous  century,  who  were  far  from  unconscious  of  the 
value  and  latent  virtues  of  their  rugged  gifts.  But  his  was 
the  destiny  to  cut  and  polish  those  precious  pebbles,  until 
the  face  of  nature  became  reflected  therein. 

The  coincidences,  however,  between  the  genius  of  Napier 
and  of  Newton,  in  the  higher  and  more  approved  depart- 
ments of  science  must  now  be  illustrated. 
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11.    Coincidence    of    their   Commentaries  on   the    Pro- 
phecies. 

Sir  Wcalter  Scott,  speaking  from  a  very  imperfect  consi- 
deration of  the  circumstances,  observes  in  his  "  Provincial 
Antiquities"  : — "  The  subHme  genius  Avliicli  marked  by  tlie 
Logarithmic  Canon  the  correspondence  betwixt  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  professions,  had  his  weak  point.  Napier,  like 
Newton,  wasted  time  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Apocalypse,  and  to  ascertain  prophecies,  wliich, 
if  intended  for  our  instant  comprehension  (with  deep  respect 
we  speak  it),  would  have  been  expressed  more  clearly," 

The  degree  of  weakness,  however,  if  weakness  it  be,  in  this 
matter,  is  very  different  as  regards  these  great  intellects. 
The  rude  and  unenlightened  condition  of  theology,  and  the 
unsettled  and  alarming  prospects  of  Protestant  Europe,  and 
of  the  British  Isles  in  particular,  when  Napier  put  forth  in 
haste  (expressly  to  meet  a  great  crisis)  his  long-considered 
theological  work  in  the  year  1593,  must  redeem  his  under- 
takings from  the  imputation  of  mere  weakness.  His  was  the 
first  great  theological  work  of  the  kind  ;  and  neither  from 
the  hands  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  nor  of  Dr,  Newton,  or  Mede, 
or  the  whole  host  of  Apocalyptic  commentators  down  to  the 
present  day,  has  the  world  obtained  a  treatise  more  exhaustive 
of  the  hopeless  subject,  or  one  which  for  originality,  inge- 
nuity, and  profound  and  varied  erudition,  can  stand  a  compa- 
rison with  Napier's  "Plain  Discovery  of  the  whole  Revelation 
of  St,  John,"  Why  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  in  his  own  ehiborate 
and  earnest,  but,  by  comparison,  rambling  disquisitions  on 
the  same  subject,  entirely  ignores  Napier  (as  he  also  does  in 
science),  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  But  the  "Plain 
Discovery,"  although  a  voluminous  digest,  had  been  translated 
before  Sir  Isaac's  time,  into  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man ;  and  would  have  been  the  very  best  institute  on  the 
subject  to  wliich  he  could  have  attached  himself  Doubtless 
the  sceptic  Voltaire  said  it  with  an  unseemly  sneer,  and  care- 
less of  ingenious  and  fruitless  varieties,  but  he  was  substan- 
tially well-founded  in  the  remark,  that  the  prophet  of 
universal  gravitation  added  nothing  whatever  to  human 
triumphs  in  this  unconquered  field,  but  "explained  the  Reve- 
lations in  a  manner  very  similar  to  all  the  commentators  who 
had  preceded  him,"  ^ 
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Napier's  theological  studies  arrived  at  their  culminating 
point  under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  We  have  evidence 
from  himself  of  the  intense  working  of  his  speculative  mind 
at  the  early  age  of  not  more  than  fourteen  j^ears.  The 
greatest  ahnnnNS  e^ev  reared  by  the  Alma  Mater  of  Scotland, 
he  matriculated  as  a  student  of  St.  Salvator's'  College  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1563,  being  then  not  fourteen  years  old.  This 
Avas  onl}"  three  j^ears  after  the  Parliamentar}'^  establishment 
of  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  St.  Salvator's  was  still  remark- 
able for  the  divided  state  of  religious  opinion.  In  his 
address  "  to  the  godly  and  christian  reader,"  prefixed  to  the 
"  Plain  Discovery,"  he  himself  affords  this  graphic  account  of 
the  earliest  energies  of  a  mind  destined  to  create  a  great 
revolution,  not  in  religion,  but  in  science. 

"  In  my  tender  years  and  bairn-age  in  St.  Andrews  at  the  schools, 
having  on  the  one  part  contracted  a  loving  familiarity  with  a  certain  gentle- 
man, a  papist  ',  and,  on  the  other  hand,  being  attentive  to  the  sermons  of 
that  vrorthy  man  of  God,  Master  Christopher  Goodman,  teaching  upon  the 
Apocalypse,  I  was  so  moved  in  admi-ration  against  the  blindness  of  papists 
that  could  not  most  evidently  see  their  seven-hilled  city,  Rome,  painted  out 
there  so  lively  by  Saint  John,  as  the  mother  of  all  spiritual  whoredom,  that 
not  only  burst  I  out  in  continual  reasoning  against  my  said  familiar,  but 
also,  from  thenceforth  I  determined  with  myself,  by  the  assistance  of  God's 
spirit,  to  employ  my  study  and  diligence  to  search  out  the  remanent  mys- 
teries of  that  holy  Book  ;  as  to  this  hour  (1593),  praised  be  the  Lord,  I 
have  been  doing  at  all  such  times   as  conveniently  I  might  have  occasion." 

Here  is  a  trait  seldom  surpassed  in  the  history  of  bo^diood. 
The  mind  of  his  great  contemporary,  Galileo,  when  a  few 
years  older,  was  also  roused  to  powerful  activity  in  the  house 
of  God.  But  his  eye,  not  his  ear,  was  attracted  ;  a  charac- 
teristic difference  between  the  practical  and  the  speculative 
philosojDher,  which  continued  throughout  their  respective 
careers.  In  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  to  which  city  the  young 
Italian  had  been  sent  for  education  at  the  university,  he  fixed 
his  gaze  upon  the  vibrations  of  a  lamp.  Amid  the  pageantry 
of  that  worship  against  which  Napier  warred,  and  of  which 
Galileo  was  destined  to  be  a  victim,  he  watched  the  isochro- 
nal movements  of  the  .chain,  and  measured  them  by  the 
beatings  of  his  pulse.     The  result  was  the  pendulum. 

The  scientific  fruits  of  Napier's  attention  to  the  Protestant 
divine's  sermon,  if  less  direct,  were  no  less  valuable  than 
tliose  of  Galileo's  inattention  to  the  papal  service.  It  was 
during  tliis  dreary  adventure,  undertaken  in  his  very  boy- 
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liood,  that  the  genius  of  the  Scotch  mathematician  found  its 
proper  elevation.  No  sooner  had  he  determined  to  "  make 
plain"  the  mysteries  of  St.  John,  than  he  found  himself  con- 
strained to  grapple,  nothing  loth,  with  the  difficulties  of 
numerical  science.  Doubtless,  "  he  lisped  in  numbera,  for  the 
numbers  came."  Intuitively  his  work  assumed  a  mathema- 
tical form.  "  Being  of  purpose,"  he  says,  "  to  expound  and 
open  up  the  mysteries  of  this  revelation  by  a  two-fold 
discourse,  the  one  paraphrastical,  the  other  historical,  both 
confronted  together,  I  have  thought  good  to  premit,  by  way 
of  introduction,  a  reasonino-  for  the  investi^'ation  of  the  true 
sense  and  meaning  of  every  notable  mystery  thereof,  and  to 
set  the  same  in  form  of  propositions,  as  near  the  analytic  or 
demonstrative  manner  as  the  phrase  and  nature  of  holy 
scriptures  will  permit."  Then,  after  elaborately,  but  lucidly, 
disclosing  his  modus  operandi,  he  proceeds  to  the  ground- 
work of  his  exposition,  his  first  object  being  to  demonstrate 
the  meanino-  of  "  dates  and  chief  reckoninp;s  hid  under  terms." 
Such  studies  could  not  fail  to  direct  the  natural  tendency  of 
his  mind  to  numerical  calculations.  He  had  to  extricate  and 
determine  a  system  of  chronology  ;  to  reckon  dates,  and  the 
number  of  days,  weeks,  and  years  ;  and  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lem of  "  a  time,  times,  and  half  a  time."  In  the  progress  of 
this  undertaking,  his  natural  genius  inevitably  impelled  him 
to  the  attempt  of  ascertaining,  by  interpretation  and  calcu- 
lation the  precise  time,  or  near  advent,  of  the  end  of  all 
things.  His  theological  calculations  led  him,  or  rather  mis- 
led him,  to  the  conclusion  (by  no  means  dogmatically  ex- 
pressed) that  "  the  day  of  judgment  appears  to  fall  betwixt 
the  years  of  Christ  IG 88  and  1700."  We  now  know  that 
the  awful  period  only  brought  us  King  William.  The 
cautious  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  wise  in  not  repeating  that 
daring  attempt  of  his  great  prototype.  But  in  thus  vainly 
seeking  for  the  day  of  judgment,  Napier  kept  calculating  and 
calculating,  till  he  found  the  Logarithms. 

The  idea  of  the  near  approach  of  the  latter  days  has  been 
so  prevalent  in  every  age,  including  that  of  the  Apostles  them- 
selves, and  is  so  inevitable  to  those  who  study  the  subject 
deeply,  that  to  infer  from  it  a  weak  or  unsound  state  of  mind, 
is  greater  weakness  in  itself  It  is  from  the  individual's  mode 
of  arriving  at  and  treating  such  conclusion,  that  weakness 
ur  wildncss  is  to  be  discovered.    Napier's  reasoning  is  scarcely 
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to  be  impugned.  He  refers  to  the  text,  "  But  of  that  day,  and 
that  hour  knowetli  no  man,  no  not  the  angels  ^A^hich  are  in 
Heaven  ;  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  His  argument, 
however,  from  the  same  chapter,  is  not  easy  to  meet,  that 
Christ's  knowledge  fields  to  that  of  the  .Father  only  in 
respect  of  the  precise  day  and  hour  ;  and  that  the  Son  was 
even  careful  to  instruct  his  disciples  that  the}^  might  know 
the  signs.  He  compares  this  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ap- 
proach of  death ;  and  he  adds,  "  To  what  effect  were  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  and  of  the  Revelations,  given  to  the 
Church  of  God,  and  so  many  dates  of  ^^ears,  and  circum- 
stances of  time  foreshowing  the  latter  day,  contained  therein, 
if  God  had  appointed  the  same  to  be  never  known  or  under- 
stood before  that  day  come  ? "  He  also  quotes  Daniel : — 
"  Siqna  libriim  ad  tempus  siatutum ;  multi  pertransibunt  et 
multiplejp  erit  scientia  :  Seal  the  Book  till  the  appointed  time  ; 
many  shall  go  to  and  fro,  and  knowdedge  shall  be  increased." 

Surely  Sir  Isaac  Newton  must  have  seen  one  at  least  of 
the  many  editions,  in  various  languages,  of  Napier's  work. 
How  little  does  the  English  philosopher,  writing  a  century 
after,  differ  on  this  momentous  subject  from  his  great  prede- 
cessor, "  In  the  very  end,"  ss,ys  Newton,  "  the  prophecy 
shall  be  so  far  interpreted  as  to  convince  many.  '  Then,' 
saith  Daniel,  'many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  shall 
be  increased.'  For  the  Gospel  must  be  preached  in  all 
nations  before  the  great  tribulation,  &c.  :  But  if  the  last  age, 
the  age  of  opening  these  things,  be  note  approaching,  as  by 
the  great  successes  of  late  interpreters  it  seems  to  be,  we  have 
more  encouragement  than  ever  to  look  into  these  things  :  if 
the  general  preaching  of  the  Gospel  be  approaching,  it  is  to 
us  and  to  our  posterity  that  those  words  mainly  belong, — '  In 
the  time  of  the  end,  the  wise  shall  understand,  but  none  of 
the  wicked  shall  understand.'" 

It  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  who  compares  their  writings, 
that  Napier,  even  upon  the  problem  of  the  last  day,  is  no 
more  wild  and  visionar}^  than  Newton  was.  The  former, 
who,  be  it  remembered,  belonged  to  a  very  different  age,  is  a 
little  more  precise  and  courageous  in  his  examination  of  this 
mystery  of  mysteries,  and  even  commits  himself  by  hazarding 
a  computation  of  the  period.  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  with 
tlie  immense  advantage  of  a  century's  additional  light  and 
experience,  and  with  the  commentaries  of  Mede  between  him 
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and  Napier,  also  liazards  a  conjecture  of  the  end  of  all  things 
being  at  hand,  ^Yiclds  the  very  argument  of  Napier,  and 
quotes  the  same  texts  to  prove  it.  The  diilercnce  between 
them  is  merely  this,  that  Napier,  upon  comparing  his  chi-o- 
nology  of  the  v^'orld  with  the  signs  of  his  times,  supposed 
that  the  period  of  "understanding"  by  the  wise  had  arrived; 
wiiile  Newton  only  gathered  from  his  comparison  that  "  the 
age  of  opening  these  things"  was  approaching.  Accordingly, 
the  one  perilled  a  calculation  ;  the  other  said,  there  was 
^'encouragement  to  look  into  these  things."  And  both 
laboured  in  vain  ;  as  the  conflicting  commentaries  of  a 
Keith,  a  Gumming,  and  an  Elliott  in  our  own  times,  may 
suffice  to  prove. 

III.  Coincidence  of  their  Treatises  on  Arithmetic  and 

Algebra. 

But  while  Napier  laid  the  feeble  hand  of  mortalit}^  upon 
the  Apocalypse,  he  clutched  the  inchoate  system  of  numbers 
with  the  grasp  of  a  giant.     He  set  himself  to  developc  that 
wing  of  applicate  science,  with  the  same  systematic  energy 
with  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  unveil  Daniel  and   Saint 
John.     This  is  manifest  from  what  he  tells  us  himself     In 
the  first  place,  he  sa3"s,  he  had  long  and  laboriously  wrought 
out, — "  a  me  longo  tempore  elahoratum" — his  Canon  of  the 
Logarithms,   prior  to  their   publication  in   1614.     There  is 
evidence  that  he  had  mastered  the  invention  before  the  3'ear 
1594.      Then  he  excogitated    {e.vco(jitavimiis)   the  mecha- 
nical sj^stem  of  figured  rods,  called  ll/iahdologia,  or  "  Neper's 
Bones,"  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be   distrustful  of 
the  artificial  system  of  his  Logarithms.     His   "  Promptuary 
of  Multiplication,"  he  states  to  be  the  latest  of  all  his  inven- 
tions,— '' omnium  ultimo  a  nobis  inventum  sit  hoc  mu/tiplica- 
tionis    promptuarium."      He    had  previously    invented  his 
mode  of  calculating  with  the  Abacus,  or  chess-board  ;  in  the 
preface  to  which  he  again  refers  to  the  origin  of  all  these 
valuable  inventions;  namely,  that  he  had  made  it  the  labour 
of  his  life  to  rend  the  fetters  with  which  applicate  science 
was  still  clogged  and  retarded.     He  says  that  he  devoted 
"  every  moment  of  my  leisure," — doubtless,  from  what  he  con- 
sidered his  chief  calling,  the  Revelations,— "  to  the  invention 
of  these  compendious  methods  of  calculation,  and  to    the 
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inquiry,  by  what  means  the  labour  and  toil  of  calculation 
might  be  removed." 

The  great  mass  of  Napier's  loose  papers  and  scientific 
manuscripts,  along  with  a  Bible  containing  his  autograph, 
were  deposited  in  a  chest,  placed  in  the  garret  of  a  country 
house  belonging  to  the  representative  of  that  j^ounger  son, 
Kobert  Napier,  whose  precious  illustrations  of  the  divine  art 
of  Hermes  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  ventured  to  disclose. 
Robert  was  his  father's  literary  executor,  and  jDublished 
his  posthumous  work,  the  mode  of  constructing  Logarithms. 
Some  time  in  the  last  century,  the  domestic  calamity  of 
destruction  by  fire  of  that  country  house,  assumed  some- 
what of  a  public  one  by  reducing  to  ashes  the  chestful  ot 
scientific  manuscrii3ts.  These  had  never  been  explored,  but 
their  value,  at  least  to  the  history  of  science,  may  be  sur- 
mised from  some  remnants  very  accidentally  saved.  There 
had  been  previously  transmitted  to  the  then  Lord  Napier,  as 
head  of  the  house,  two  manuscripts,  considered  curious 
specimens  ;  the  one  being  that  treatise  of  Alchemy,  by 
Robert  Napier  himself ;  and  the  other,  "  The  Baron  of 
Merchiston,  his  Book  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra."  The 
contents  of  wdiat  perished,  no  man  alive  can  tell.  That 
which  has  been  saved  is  a  Latin  treatise,  "De  Arte  Logistica," 
comprehending  both  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 

It  forms  another  of  the  many  curious  coincidences  between 
the  genius  of  Napier  and  of  Newton,  that  the  latter  also 
wrote  a  Latin  treatise  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  entitled, 
"Arithmetica  Universalis,"  being  the  substance  of  his  lectures 
at  Cambridge.  It  is  very  interesting  to  compare  Newton's 
work  with  Napier's,  which  for  a  whole  century  before  had 
been  concealed  in  a  Scotch  charter-chest.  In  this  discourse 
I  can  only  afford  a  single  example;  namely,  their  respective 
elementary  introduction  to  the  refined  and  subtle  philosophy 
oi plus  and  minus.  A  literal  translation  from  each  will  he 
excused. 

"Quantities,"  says  Sir  Isaac,  "are  either  a^rma/«rc,  or  greater  than 
nothing  [majores  nihilo),  or  negative,  or  less  than  notliing  {nihilo  minorcs). 
So  in  human  affairs  possessions  may  he  called  affirmative  goods  ;  debts, 
negative  goods.  And  in  locomotion,  progression  may  he  called  affirmative 
motion  ;  retrogression,  negative  motion  ;  the  first  heing  an  increase,  and 
the  other  a  decrease,  of  the  path  commenced.  Negative  quantities  are 
indicated  hy  the  sign  — ,  affirmative  have  the  sign  -f-  prefixed." 
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Bishop  Ilorsley,  Newton's  very  learned  editor,  commenting 
upon  tliis  passcage  ("  Opera,"  t.  i.,  p.  3),  says  : — 

"  If  I  mistake  not,  Albert  Girard,  doubtless  a  consummate  matbe- 
matician,  was  tbe  very  first  (omnium  primus),  to  use  tbe  expression  ji/7tj7o 
minores,  by  a  rude  figure  of  spcecli  utterly  unknown  to  Diojilmntus  and 
Victa,  and  wbieli  I  wish  Descartes,  and  sonic  of  our  mathematicians,  bad 
not  so  eagerly  adopted." 

Dr.  llntton,  in  liis  "History  of  Algebra,"  thus  follows 
what  we  shall  immediately  show  to  be  a  complete,  and,  in 
such  hands,  a  strange  mistake  : — 

"  Girard  was  the  first  who  gave  the  whimsical  name  of  quantities  less 
than  nothing,  to  the  negative  ones." 

And  what  is  yet  more  remarkable,  the  great  Scotch  profes- 
sors, Leslie  and  Playfair,  fell  into  the  same  blunder  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  phrase,  the  one  condemning,  the  other  defend- 
ing a  nomenclature  adopted  by  Newton  : — 

"  Girard,"  says  Leslie,  "  was  possessed  of  fancy  as  well  as  invention  ; 
and  his  fondness  for  philological  speculations  led  him  to  frame  new  terms, 
and  to  adopt  certain  modes  of  expression  which  are  not  always  strictly 
logical  ;  though  he  stated  well  the  contrast  of  the  signs  plus  and  minus; 
he  first  introduced  the  very  inaccurate  phrases  of  greater  and  less  than 
nothing.'' 

Then  Playfair  says  : — 

"  Girard  is  the  author  of  the  figurative  expression  which  gives  tbe 
negative  quantities  the  name  oi  quantities  less  than  nothing;  a  phrase  that 
has  been  severely  censured  by  those  who  forget  that  there  are  correct  ideas 
which  correct  language  can  hardly  be  made  to  express." 

Albert  Girard  was  a  Flemish  mathematician,  who  flourished 
after  the  time  of  Napier.  His  "Invention  Nouvelle  en 
Algebre,"  was  not  printed  until  1629.  Napio»*'s  "Canon  of 
Logarithms "  was  first  pubhshed  in  1614,  just  three  years 
before  his  death.  Whatever  Horsley  and  Hutton  might 
have  done,  we  are  certain  that  Leslie  and  Playfair,  whose 
admiration  of  the  genius  of  Napier  was  unbounded,  would 
have  blushed  to  have  had  it  pointed  out  to  them,  from  a 
work  worthy  of  being  j^laced  beside  Newton's  Principia^  and 
which  they  ought  to  have  known  by  heart,  the  very  nomen- 
clature they  all  so  pointedly  ascribe  to  Girard.  At  the 
outset  of  Napier's  published  Canon,  we  find  the  most  pre- 
cious practical  application  of  that  doctrine  of  plus  and 
minus  ;  which  also  forms  a  valuable  chapter  of  his  ttupuh- 
Ihhed  manuscript  treatise  on  Logistic,  where  it  is  exi)Ounded 
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in  terms  exactly  similar  to  vrhat  we  have  quoted  before,  from 
Newton's  "  Universal  Arithmetic,"  but  more  fully  and  syste- 
matically. Had  the  proof  rested  upon  Napier's  manuscripts, 
only  brought  to  light  by  myself  at  no  distant  time  ago, 
their  mistake  would  have  been  natural.  But  how  came 
these  four  mathematical  savants  to  ignore'  this  important 
passage  in  that  great  work,  the  "  Canon  Mirificus  Logarith- 
morum  1 "  We  give  it  from  a  translation  published  in  161 G, 
and  revised  by  Napier  himself  : — 

"  Therefore  we  call  the  logarithms  of  the  sines  abounding,  because  they 
are  always  greater  than  nothing  (majores  nihilo),  and  set  this  mark 
before  them,  +,  or  else  none  ;  but  the  logarithms  which  are  less  than 
nothing  [minores  nihilo),  we  call  defective  or  wanting,  setting  this  mark,  — , 
before  them." 

This  contradicts  Horsley,  Hutton,  Plaj^fair,  and  Leslie ; 
and  the  contradiction  is  derived  from  a  "work  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to  Science  next  to  the  "  Principia 
Mathematica."  Napier's  mode  of  demonstrating  the  Loga- 
rithms, as  we  shall  have  occasion  presently  to  notice  more 
particularly,  was  by  the  idea  of  locomotion,  namely,  the 
motion  of  two  points  ;  one  he  conceived  to  generate  a  line 
by  increase,  in  equal  proportions  in  equal  moments  ; 
the  other,  to  facilitate  his  operations,  he  conceived  in 
the  decreasing  ratio,  namely,  a  moving  point  cutting  off 
small  parts  continually,  each  small  part  bearing  the  same 
relative  proportion  to  the  line  from  which  it  w^as  cut 
off.  This,  in  fact,  is  an  exemplification  of  the  doctrine  of 
'plus  and  minus  the  very  same  as  that  which  we  have  already 
quoted  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  explanation  of  what  he 
termed  affirmative  and  negative  quantities.  Napier,  by  a 
phraseology  less  liable  to  cavil,  had  called  them  abounding 
or  abundant,  and  deficient  or  defective  quantities.  Now,  it  is 
in  his  manuscript  "  De  Arte  Logistica,"  and  before  evolving 
the  admirable  expedient  of  Logarithms,  that  the  Scotch 
mathematician,  a  hundred  years  before  Newton,  laid  the 
groundwork  for  his  future  logarithmic  demonstrations,  in  his 
beautiful  general  treatment  of  the  subject  oi plus  and  minus; 
and  we  may  here  translate  a  passage  from  Napier's  chapter, 
"De  quantitatibus  Abundantibus  et  Defectivis,"  for  comparison 
with  the  literal  translation  already  given  from  the  work  of 
Newton. 

"  Abundant  {dbundantes)  quantities  are  those  which  are  greater  than 
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nothing  (majorcs  nihllo)  ami  carry  the  idea  of  increase  along  with  them. 
These  have  either  uo  symbol  ])rcfi.\ed,  or  this  one,  -|-,  which  is  the  copu- 
lative {copula)  of  increase.  Thus,  if  you  are  not  iu  debt,  and  your  wealth 
be  estimated  at  100  crowns,  these  may  either  be  noted  100  crowns,  or 
-|-  100  crowns  ;  and  are  to  be  rend,  a  hundred  crowns  of  increase  ;  always 
signifying  wealth  and  gain.  Defective  {dcfecticic)  quantities  are  those 
whicii  are  less  than  nothing  [minores  nihilo)  and  carry  the  idea  of  dimi- 
nution along  with  them.  These  are  always  preceded  by  this  symbol,  — , 
which  is  the  copulative  of  diminution.  Tims,  in  the  estimation  of  his 
wealth  whose  debts  exceed  his  goods  by  100  crowns,  justly  his  funds  are 
thus  pre-noted,  —  100  crowns,  and  are  to  be  read,  a  hundred  crowns  of 
decrease;  signifying  always  loss  and  defect.  I  have  already  shown  that 
defective  quantities  have  their  origin  in  subtracting  the  greater  from  the 
less." 

He  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  general  rules  of  the 
aritlinictic  of  plus  and  minus,  and  to  connect  the  chapter 
with  the  rest  of  his  system,  in  a  manner  certainly  not  sur- 
passed by  Newton,  Maclaurin,  and  Euler,  in  a  far  riper  age. 
At  the  same  time  he  w^as  perfectly  well  aware  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  most  fructiferous  department  of  his  subject. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter,  of  great  interest  and  curiosity, 
when  explaining  a  most  original  device  of  his  own  for  a  new 
symbolical  notation  of  irrational  roots  (at  a  time  when 
the  modern  algebraic  notation  was  unknown),  he  refers  to 
his  chapter  oi  plus  and  minus  in  these  words  : — 

"  Seeing,  therefore,  that  a  surd  uninome  may  be  the  root  cither  of  an 
abounding  or  of  a  defective  number,  and  that  its  index  (index)  may  be 
either  even  or  odd,  from  this  fourfold  cause  it  follows,  that  some  surds 
are  abounding,  some  defective,  some  both  abounding  and  defective, 
which  I  term  geniina, — some  neither  abounding  nor  defective,  which  I 
term  nugacia.  The  foundation  of  this  great  algebraic  secret,  I  have 
already  laid  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  first  book  ;  and  though  hitherto 
wirevealed  by  any  one  -else,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  value  of  it  to  this  art, 
and  to  mathematics  in  general,  shall  presently  be  made  manifest." 

The  internal  evidence  is  quite  conclusive,  that  this  is  no 
allusion  to  his  great  discovery  of  the  Logarithms  which  had 
not  yet  occurred  to  him.  He  used  the  word  uninome  {uni- 
nomitim),  to  signify  a  simj^le  uncompounded  ^ concrete  mimheT 
proper,"  which  he  defines  to  be  "  the  root  of  an  irreducible 
number,  and  these  roots  are  commonly  called  surd  and  irra- 
tional!' Compounded  quantities  of  this  kind  he  called 
plurinomia. 

Napier  had  too  strong  a  hold  of  his  subject  to  reject  these 
latent  and  ineffable  roots  as  no  quantity  at  all.  He  views 
them,  indeed,  in  their  proper  concrete  character  of  quantity 
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or  magnitude,  rather  than  a  discrete  number  or  multitude ; 
and  he  calls  them  "  nomina/'  because  susceptible,  he  says, 
"  rather  of  being  named  than  immbered."  But  he  considered 
these  quantities  so  profoundly,  as  to  discover  all  their  com- 
putative  properties,  and  fully  to  illustrate  them  under  the 
operation  of  all  the  rules  of  Arithmetic  relative  to  discrete 
number  and  quantity. 

There  is  also  a  mathematical  quantity  which  has  obtained 
the  startling  designation  of  imaginary  or  impossible  quantities. 
Playfair,  speaking  of  Girard,  in  the  passage  already  referred 
to  regarding  quantities  less  than  nothing,  sa^'s,  "  the  same 
mathematician   conceived   the   notion   of  imaginary  roots." 
This  accomplished  professor  was  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  Napier's  manuscript.     There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by 
"  nugacia,"  the  old  Baron  means  the  iinpossible  quantity  ; 
and  his  manuscrij3t  proves  that  he  was  the  first  to  conceive 
the  idea,  and  to  propound  its  use,  in  the  Arithmetic  of  Surds, 
and  Theory  of  Equations.     He  explains  minutely  the  nature 
of  such  quantities,  invents  a  hotation  for  them,  and,  with  the 
consciousness  of  algebraic  knowledge  and  genius,  fears  not  to 
describe  it  as  "  a  quantity  absurd  and  impossible,  nonsensical, 
and  signifying  nothing."     He  was,  in  fact,  the  first  inventor 
(unknown  to  the  world,  his  manuscriiDt  remaining  unfinished 
and   unpubhshed)    of    the    Arithmetic   of   Surds,  hitherto 
assigned  to  Girard.     Early  and  rude  as  was  the  period  of 
algebraic  science  to  which  we  must  refer  Napier's  manu- 
S'^ript,  we  find  him  treating  these  m3''sterious  quantities  with 
the  most  perfect  command  of  their  mathematical  qualities, 
and  looking  forward  with  confidence  and  exultation  to  his 
own  future  applications  of   this   "  great  algebraic  secret." 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  mathematical  student 
than  his  opening  chapters  of  Equations.     The}^  prove  that 
lie  was  among  the  very  first  thoroughly  to  understand  that 
redoubtable  department  of  Numbers,  his  treatment  of  which 
will  stand  a  comparison  with  the  best  works  of  his  illustrious 
successors  in  that  walk,  from  Harriot  to  Euler.     Upon  the 
strength  of   this   manuscript,   then  (edited  by  me  for  the 
Bannat3me  and  ]\laitland  Clubs  in  1839),  I  claim  for  Napier 
the  invention  of  the  Arithmetic  of  Surds,  the  application  of 
which  to  a  higher  department  of  Algebra  is  the  secret  to 
which  he  alludes  in  the  passage  already  quoted. 
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IV.  Coincidence  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

Even  Euler's  chapter  of  the  l^inoniial  Theorem,  tlic  alge- 
braic glory  of  Newton,  and  engiavcd  on  his  tomb,  presents 
another  remarkable  coincidence  between  Napier  and  Newton. 
Elder,  in  his  Algebra,  presents  the  stndent  with  a  table  of 
integer  numbers,  arranged  in  a  triangular  form,  from  which 
he  discovers  the  law  wdiereby  binomial  coefficients  are 
formed.  From  this  table,  indeed,  he  proceeds  to  deduce 
the  Binomial  Theorem  itself,  and  concludes  his  chapter  with 
these  words: — 

"  This  elegant  theorem,  for  the  involution  of  a  compound  quantity  of  two 
terms,  evidently  includes  all  powers  whatever  ;  and  we  shall  afterwards 
show  how  the  same  may  be  applied  to  the  extraction  of  roots." 

Now,  the  7th  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Napier's  manu- 
script is  entitled,  "  Of  finding  the  rules  for  the  extraction  of 
roots;"  and  therein  occurs  a  triangular  disposition  of  integer 
numbers,  precisely  the  same  as  that  displayed  by  Euler.  In 
the  manuscript,  however,  the  numerals  are  inclosed  in  a 
diagram  of  small  hexagonals,  forming  a  figure  of  singular 
beauty,  for  drawing  which  precise  directions  arc  given,  and 
the  inventor  adds,  "  and  thus  3'ou  have  my  triangular  table, 
filled  with  little  hexagonal  areas."  Manifestly  the  old  Scotch 
philosopher  required  no  more  than  the  Cartesian  notation, 
to  have  given  the  Binomial  Theorem  itself ;  a  fact  I  pro- 
ceed to  illustrate. 

In  more  modern  times,  the  celebrated  Blaise  Pascal,  one  of 
the  most  profound  minds  ever  created,  has  obtained  the  very 
highest  praise  for  his  "Arithmetical  Triangle."  It  is  just 
Naj^ier's  table  (of  which  Pascal  knew  nothing)  in  a  far  less 
beautiful  diagram.  Montucla,inhis  "History  of  Mathematics," 
says  of  it, — "  Les  usages  de  ce  triangle  arithmetique  sent 
nombreux,  et  c'est  une  invention  vraiment  original,  et  simju- 
lierement  infjchiieusc."  Nay,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
Binomial  Theorem  are  the  properties  of  this  triangle  of 
whole  numbers,  that  Bernoulli  claims  for  Pascal  the  famous 
theorem  itself  In  his  annotations  on  a  w^ork  of  Mr.  Stone's 
upon  the  infinitesimal  anal3'sis,  where  the  latter  speaks  of 
that  "  marvellous  theorem,"  Bernoulli  notes, — "  Pour  I'eleva- 
tion  d'un  binome  a  une  puissance  quelconque  :  Nous  avons 
trouve  ce  merveilleux  theoreme  aussi-hien  que  M.  Newton, 
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d'linc  maniere  plus  simple  que  la  sienne  :  Feu  M.  Pascal 
a  ete  le  premier  qui  I'a  inventee." 

Bernoulli  was  mistaken.  Without  pretending  to  enter  into 
the  question  which  that  great  mathematician  so  promptly 
determines  to  his  own  satisfaction,  this  much  we  may  say, 
that  Pascal,  in  his  discovery  of  that  triangular  configuration 
of  integer  numbers,  and  its  important  properties,  was  not 
"  le  premier  qui  I'a  inventee/'  It  lay  hidden,  long  before  his 
time,  amid  the  dusty  records  of  an  ancient  Scottish  charter- 
chest,  and  is  minutely  and  profoundly  expounded  by  Napier, 
in  the  progress  of  a  complete  digest  of  the  whole  art  of 
Logistic.     {See  Appendid'  to  this  Paper.) 

V.  Coincidence  in  Fluxions. 

"  Newton's  Fluxions,"  that  refined  expansion  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Logarithms  which  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
science  of  calculation,  are  terms  scarcel}-^  less  familiar  to  those 
who  do  not  understand  them,  than  to  those  who  do.  But 
where  did  he  get  the  term  Fliuvionsf  The  reserved  Sir 
Isaac  was  not  in  the  habit  of  pausing  to  record  the  external 
suggestions  and  impulses  which  directed  him  to  his  rapid 
triumphs.  When  his  unfortunate  controversy  with  Leibnitz 
constrained  him  to  give  some  account  of  his  discover}^  of 
Fluxions,  he  so  expressed  himself  as  to  seem  to  say,  that  the 
geometrical  mode  of  flowing  quantities,  whereby  he  demon- 
strated the  new  calculus,  and  the  relative  terms  Jfua^ioiis  and 
fluents,  were  original  ideas,  arising  spontaneously  in  his  own 
mind.  That  Newton  ever  meant  to  conceal  any  derivative 
impulse,  or  the  source  of  any  aid  which  his  own  pre- 
eminent genius  had  ever  derived  from  a  gifted  predecessor, 
is  not  to  be  imagined  ;  and  one  might  as  well  accuse  the  sun 
of  being  a  plagiarist  of  light,  as  the  author  of  Fluxions  of 
plagiary  in  mathematics.  Nevertheless,  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  we  translate  from  the  Latin  of  Sir  Isaac's  "  In- 
troductio  ad  Quadraturam  Curvarum,"  ("  Opera," t.  i.,  p.  333), 
is  somewhat  too  exclusively  expressed  : — 

"  I  here  consider,"  he  says,  "  mathematical  quantities,  not  as  consisting 
of  infinitely  small  parts,  but  as  described  by  a  continued  motion.  Lines  are 
described,  and  therefore  generated,  not  by  the  apposition  of  parts,  but  by 
the  continued  motion  of  jjoints,''  tfcc.  "  Therefore,  considering  that  quan- 
tities which  increase  in  equal  times,  and  by  increasing  are  generated, 
become  greater  or  less  according  to  the  greater  or  less  velocity  with  which 
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tlioy  increase  and  are  generated,  I  sought  a  method  of  determining  quantities 
from  the  velocities  of  the  motion,  or  increments,  with  which  they  are  gene- 
rated ;  and  calling  these  velocities  of  the  motions,  or  increments,  ^«u;/o».«, 
and  the  generated  quantities  Jluents,  I  ftdl  hi/  decrees,  iu  the  years  IGGo 
and  16GG,  upon  the  method  of  Fhixions,  which  I  have  made  use  of  here  in 
tlic  Quadrature  of  Curves." 

That  distinguislied  Scotch  mathematician  of  the  last 
century,  Cohn  Machiurin,  the  friend  and  assiduous  commen- 
tator and  expounder  of  Newton,  in  hke  manner  tells  us,  how 
"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  considered  magnitudes  as  generated  by  a 
flux  or  motion,  and  showed  how  the  velocities  of  the  gene- 
rating motions  were  to  be  compared  together  ;"  and  then  he 
adds, — "  The  method  of  demonstration,  which  Avas  invented 
by  the  author  of  Fhixions,  is  accurate  and  elegant ;  but  we 
propose  to  begin  with  one  that  is  sotnewhat  different,"  &c. 
("Treatise  of  Fluxions,"  Vol.  i,  pp.  2,  3.)  And  even  Professor 
Leslie,  a  vast  admirer  of  Napier's,  following  probably  the 
same  lead,  entirely  ignores  the  Scotch  mathematician  when 
thus  recording  the  Calculus  of  Newton  : — 

"  The  notion  of  flowing  quantities,  first  proposed  hy  Newton,  and  from 
which  he  framed  the  terms  _^«x/ons  and  fiuents,  appears  on  the  whole  very 
clear  and  satisfactory  ;  nor  should  the  metaphysical  objections  of  intro- 
ducing ideas  of  motion  into  Geometry  liave  much  weight :  Maclaurin  was 
induced,  however,  by  such  cavilling,  to  devote  half  a  volume  to  an  able  but 
superfluous  discussion  of  this  question." 

This  statement,  from  such  a  quarter,  might  have  caused 
the  old  Scottish  Baron  to  rise  from  his  grave  and  exclaim  : — 

"  Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  convertite  ferrum." 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  that  Sir  John  Leslie  was  a 
most  accomplished  and  ingenious  explorer  of  the  antiquities 
both  of  Science  and  of  History.  Why  speak  merely  of 
Colin  Maclaurin  having  superfluously  defended  Newton  from 
the  metaphysical  cavil  of  introducing  ideas  of  motion  into 
Geometry,  and  why  did  ]\Iaclaurin  himself  break  that  lance 
as  if  the  quarrel  were  a  new  one,  seeing  that,  a  century 
before,  the  inventor  of  Logarithms  had  been  canvassed, 
criticised,  and  chided  by  the  great  mathematicians  of  Upper 
Germany,  for  introducing  that  very  same  idea  of  motion 
into  Geometry,  and  was  publicly  and  enthusiastically 
defended  against  them  all  by  the  immortal  Kepler,  long 
before  Newton  was  born  1 

*«^Yhen,"  says  Kepler,  "  iu  the  year  1G21, 1  passed  into  Upper  Germany, 
VOL.    XIV.  ^1  ^f 
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and  debated  cvei^where  with  those  skilled  in  the  mathematical  sciences, 
concernin"-  the  Logarithms  of  Napier,  I  discovered  that  they,  of  whose 
minds  years  had  diminished  the  quickness  in  proportion  to  the  acquisition 
of  caution,  were  loth  to  admit  this  kind  of  numbers  in  place  of  the  usual 
canon  of  sines.  They  said  it  was  derogatory  to  a  professor  of  mathematics 
to  exhibit  such  childish  exultation  about  any  compendi(jus  method  of  calcu- 
lation, and  at  once  to  receive  into  practice,  without  even  a  legitimate 
demonstration,  a  form  of  calculus  which  might  some  day,  and  when  least 
expected,  involve  the  unwary  in  the  snares  of  error.  They  complained  that 
this  demonstration  of  Kajyier's  depended  upon  the  fiction  of  some  kind  of 
geometrical  motion,  whose  lubricity  and  ^im6i7i7t/  {lubricitas  et  fiuxihilitas), 
was  quite  inept  to  sustain  the  severe  march  of  geometrical  reasoning  and 
demonstration." — Eepleri  Chilias,  &c.,  p.  113,  1624. 

And  so  tliis  immortal  genius  proceeded,  with  great  enthu- 
siasm, and  most  amusing  indignation,  to  defend  the  old 
Scottish  Baron  (of  wliom  he  had  never  heard  until  the 
Logarithms  appeared),  and  to  illustrate  Napier's  Fluxions, 
just  as  Maclaurin  did  b}^  Newton's  a  century  later. 

Nor  was  this  idea  of  geometrical  motion,  as  a  means  of 
demonstrating  new  powers,  of  calculation,  either  latent  or 
barren  in  the  hands  of  Napier,  He  announced  it  to  the 
world  at  the  ver}^  threshold  of  a  work  destined  immediately 
to  create  a  great  revolution  in  science,  abstract  and  applicate. 
The  discovery  of  Logarithms  does  not  afford  an  instance  of 
the  rough  pebbles  which  Newton  was  destined  to  cut  and 
polish.  The  original  Canon,  the  most  unaided  and  unsug- 
gested  of  inventions,  was  presented  to  the  world  complete 
in  all  its  parts,  ready  for  the  work  of  a  new  era  in  calcu- 
lation, "  in  seipso  totiis  teres  atque  roiundusr 

In  the  first  page,  first  chapter,  and  first  definition,  in 
Napier's  first  work  published  in  1614,  these  words  occur  :  — 

"  Linea  ajqualiter  crescere  dicitur,  quum  functus  earn  describens  xq\iA- 
libus  momentis  per  ajqualia  intervalla  progreditur. " 

Of  this  the  author  himself  revised  a  translation,  wherein 
that  passage  runs  thus  : — 

"  A  line  is  said  to  increase  equally,  when  the  point  describing  the  same 
goeth  forward  equal  spaces  in  equal  times,  or  moments.'' 

And  in  proceeding  with  his  demonstration  he  thus  ex- 
presses himself : — 

"  Sit  punctus  A,  a  quo  ducenda  sit  linea  fuxu  alterius  puncti,  qui 
Bit  n  ;  fiaat  ergo  primo  momenta  B  ab  a  in  c,"  &,c. 

And  then  follows  the  corollary  : — 

''  Undo  hoc  incremento  quantitates  asqui-differentes  temporibus  scqui- 
differentibus  produci  est  necesse." 
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Now,  in  the  first  i)lace  be  it  observed,  that  Leibnitz,  in  the 
"Acta  Eruditorum  "  for  January,  1705  (p.  34),  which  com- 
menced his  controversy  with  Newton,  uses  tlie  veiy  language 
of  Napier.  Speaking  of  liis  great  rival's  introduction  to  his 
Quadrature  of  Curves  (already  quoted),  he  says  : — 

"  That  it  may  be  better  understood,  be  it  known,  when  any  quantity 
increases  continuously,  as  a  line,  for  example,  increases  by  the  flowinjr  of 
a  point  describing  the  same  [jiuxu  puncti  quod  earn  dcscrilit),  those 
momentary  increments  {incre^nenta  iUa  momentanea)  are  to  be  called 
ditforcnces  (differcntias)  ;  namely,  the  difference  between  the  original 
quantity,  and  that  wliich  is  produced  by  the  momentary  motion  ;  and 
hence  the  differential  calculus." 

Leibnitz  then  goes  on  to  state,  that  Newton  had  called 
the  very  same  thing  Fluxions. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  even  in  the  passages  we  have 
quoted  from  Napier's  Canon,  so  far  as  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  the  exact  nomenclature  are  concerned,  may  be 
perceived  more  than  the  coming  shadows  both  of  the  fiuxions 
or  flowing  quantities  of  Newton,  and  of  the  differcnticE,  or 
differential  calculus  of  Leibnitz.  And  surely  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  very  w^ords  which  the  whole  of  Newton's 
commentators  and  biographers  refer  solely  to  him,  without 
an  allusion  to  the  demonstration  of  the  logarithmic  fluxions, 
all  find  their  exact  Latin  equivalents  at  the  very  outset  of 
Napier's  Canon,  namely,  incrementum,  decrementuin,  mo- 
mentum, fiuxu,  and  fluat ;  while,  a  httle  further  on,  there 
repeatedly  occurs  the  term  adopted  by  Leibnitz,  namely, 
differenticE. 

'^The  genesis  of  a  Hne  by  the  motion  of  a  point  (the  most 
simple  idea  in  nature)  is  indeed  a  geometrical  notion  at  least 
as  old  as  Archimedes.  But  with  the  Greeks  it  was,  com- 
paratively,  a  barren  idea,  and  produced  nothing  in  mathe- 
matics. It  produced  neither  the  Fluxions  of  Napier,  nor  of 
Newton,  nor  of  Leibnitz.  The  very  first  great  fruit  of  that 
geometrical  idea  was  the  Logarithms ;  and  as  for  the  nomen- 
clature, we  know  of  no  earlier  use  of  the  term  Jfuuions,  than 
^^liev'sJfiLvu  and  fluaf. 

Neither  is  this  a  mere  unimportant  coincidence  of  phrases. 
So  strong  is  the  mathematical  afiinity,  in  this  matter  of 
Fluxions,  between  Napier  and  Newton,  that  when  Maclaurin 
applied  his  most  ingenious  mind  to  expound  Newton's 
fluxionary  method,  he  wrote  a  chapter  "  Of  the  grounds  of 
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this  method,"  Avliich  serves  equally  well  to  illustrate  Napier's 
Loo-arithms  or  Newton's  Fluxions.  And  even  Dr.  Hutton, 
who  in  some  respects  has  done  great  injustice  to  Napier,  in 
his  elementary  history  of  the  Logarithms,  finds  himself 
constrained  to  observe  : — 

•'  Napier's  manner  of  conceiving'  the  generation  of  the  lines  of  the 
natural  numbers,  and  tlieir  logarithms,  by  the  motion  of  a  point,  is  very 
similar  to  the  manner  in  which  Newton  a/tericards  considered  the  gene- 
ration of  magnitudes  in  his  doctrine  of  Fluxions  ;  and  it  is  also  remarkable, 
that  in  article  second  of  the  '  llabitudines  Logarithmorum,  et  suorum 
naturalium  numerorum  invicem,'  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  Constructio 
Logarithmorum,'  Napier  speaks  of  the  velocity  of  the  increments,  or 
decrements,  of  the  logarithms,  in  the  same  icay  that  Nev:ton  does,  namely, 
of  his  Fluxions  ;  where  he  shows  that  those  velocities,  or  fluxions,  arc 
inversely  as  the  sines,  or  natural  numbers,  of  the  logarithms  ;  which  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  generation,''  <fec. 

And  Dr.  Hutton  mentions  this  more  j^articularlj^  after- 
wards, when  he  says  : — 

"  I  shall  here  set  down  one  more  of  these  relations,  as  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  expressed  (by  Napier)  is  exactly  similar  to  that  oi fiuxions  and 
Jluents  ;  and  it  is  this:  Of  any  two  numbers, — *As  the  greater  is  to  the 
less,  so  is  the  velocity  of  the  increment,  or  decrement  [incrementi  aut 
decrement!)  of  the  logarithms  at  the  less,  to  the  velocity  of  the  increment 
or  decrement  of  the  logarithms  at  the  greater  : '  That  is,  in  our  modern 
notation,  as  X  :  Y  :  :  ?/  :  a; ;  where  x  and  y  are  the  fiuxions  of  the 
logarithms  X  and  Y." 

Here  the  mathematical  language  of  Napier,  when  ex- 
pounding his  Logarithms,  is  shown  to  be  identical  with 
that  of  Newton,  when  expounding  (in  Cartesian  notation) 
his  method  of  Fluxions  ;  and  to  this  illustration  must  be  added 
the  very  significant  fact  already  pointed  to,  that  Newton's 
iermjlikvions/is,  also  to  be  found, — and  found  so  far  as  I 
know  for  the  first  time, — in  Napier's y?McW^  and  fuat. 

It  was  necessary  to  be'  thus  particular,  as  the  assertion 
may  have  startled  some  of  my  audience,  that,  while  the 
ancient  Scotch  philosopher  was  dabbling,  and  dreaming,  and 
doubting  in  alchemy  (just  as  the  English  philosopher  was 
doing  a  century  later  at  Cambridge,  even  when  he  had  made 
conquest  of  the  fluxionary  calculus),  the  fundamental  principle, 
and  the  very  nomenclature  of  that  immense  imi^ulse  to  cal- 
culation, Fhuvions,  Avere  already  conceived  and  recorded  by 
Napier,  in  works  which  for  their  great  mental  power,  and 
universal    practical   application,   well  deserve  to  be  placed 
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beside  tlic  "Piincipia  ]\ratl)em,atica."  Nor  is  it  too  niucli  to 
say,  that  the  ilkistrioiis  Newton's  exposition  of  his  Genesis  of 
Fhixions  in  that  controversial  preface  to  his  "  Qnadratnre  of 
Curves,"  Avoukl  have  been  more  perfect  and  valuable,  as  a 
page  of  the  history  of  science,  if  he  had  condescended  to  add: — 

"And  after  this  manner  Napier  of  Merchiston  in  Scotland, 
a  century  before  my  time,  by  drawing  a  moveable  point  along 
a  right  line,  taught  the  Genesis  of  Logarithms  uhich  have 
become  so  indissolnbly  interwoven  with  the  Huxionary  calculus; 
and  wdien  I  speak  of  quantities  becoming  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  velocity  with  which  the  increase 
and  decrease  are  generated  ;  and  of  determining  quantities 
from  the  velocities  of  the  motions  or  increments  with  which 
the}'  are  generated  ;  and  wdien  I  call  these  velocities  of  the 
motions  or  increments,  Flmvions, — I  avail  myself  of  Napier's 
demonstration  ;  I  adopt  his  mathematical  reasoning  ;  I  use 
his  very  expressions,  fiuvu  and  Jluat,  and  incrementi  aut 
decrementi ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the  Cartesian  notation,  I 
repeat,  and  expand  into  the  regions  of  a  new  and  more 
powerful  calculus,  this  his  own  original  proposition, — '  Ut 
sinus  major  ad  minorem,  ita  velocitas  incrementi,  aut  decre- 
menti, logarithmorum  apud  minorem  ad  velocitatem  incre- 
menti aut  decrementi  logarithmorum  apud  majorcm.'" 

Had  this  been  the  language  of  Newton,  how^  valuable  would 
it  have  been  to  the  fame  of  Napier,  and  how  true ! 

The  (jreatest  lever  of  Neidons  fame  teas  the  Logarithms. 
Not  only  was  their  practical  aid  indispensable  to  his  calcu- 
lations, but  their  mathematical  principle,  and  most  suggestive 
properties,  are  intimately  connected  with  his  algebraic  ope- 
rations in  their  more  transcendental  departments.  New^ton 
could  not  fail  to  know  tkis  ;  and,  had  the  question  been  put 
to  himself,  surely  he  w^ould  not  have  failed  to  acknowledge  it. 
Yet  throuo-hout  his  voluminous  collected  works  I  have  been 
unable  to  discover  a  single  allusion  to  Napier,  or  to  his  great 
invention.  Newton  commenced  his  ascent  to  the  pinnacle  of 
his  feme,  the  throne  of  mathematics,  having  the  beautiful 
system  w^hich  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Arabic  nota- 
tion, complete  to  his  hand.  Logistic  was  then  ready  for 
its  gradual  expansion  through  the  new  algebraic  notation 
into  the  higher  calculus.  ]^ut  Napier  had  to  complete  the 
Indian,  or  Arabic  system  of  arithmetic,  which  he  found 
inchoate  and  undeveloped  in  the  XVIth  century.     AVallis, 
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whose  algebraic  works  were  the  earhest  impulsive  studies 
of  Kewtou,  tells  us,  while  tracing  the  history  of  Algebra, — 

"  There  are  two  improvements,  very  considerable,  which  tue  have  added 
to  the  algorism  of  Arithmetic  since  we  received  it  from  the  Arabs  ;  to  wit, 
that  of  Decimal  Fractions,  and  that  of  Logarithms," — Treatise  of  Algebra, 
p.  15. 

But  who  added  them  1  When  Napier  attacked  the 
mysteries  of  Numbers,  neither  improvement  existed.  When 
death  unexpectedly  cut  short  his  labours,  at  the  untimely 
age  of  sixty-seven,  to  himself  belonged  the  chief  merit  of 
the  one,  and  the  sole  glory  of  the  other.  Indeed  his  geo- 
metrical idea  of  motion,  which  he  took  to  generate  ratios, 
or  proportions, — or  as  Delamhre  acutely  remarks,  wdien 
doing  all  honour  to  Napier  in  his  "  History  of  As- 
tronomy," "  Cette  idee  de  fluxions,  et  de  fliienfes  qu'on  a 
dcpuis  reprochee  a  Newton,'' — w\as  analogous  to  the  law  of 
the  Arabic  notation,  w^here  the  significant  digit  may  be 
conceived  to  generate  an  infinite  decujDle  progression,  by 
travelling  in  a  line  by  equal  ste23s  from  right  to  left.  But  it 
was  Napier  himself  who  completed  the  plan.  The  working 
o{  decimal  fractions  is  just  the  infinite  decreasing  progression 
from  unit  in  the  opposite  direction.  When  this  principle  is 
thoroughly  understood,  it  is  simply  to  be  operated  upon  by 
placing  a  point  between.  The  system  had  been  previously 
mooted  on  the  continent  in  a  ruder  form,  indicating  a  less 
ripe  consideration  and  stage  of  the  S3'stem.  But,  says 
Professor  Leshe, — 

"  It  was  our  illustrious  countryman  Napier  that  brought  the  notation  of 
decimals  to  its  ultimate  simplicity,  having  proposed  in  his  '  Rhabdologia'  to 
reject  entirely  the  marks  placed  over  the  fractions,  and  merel}'  to  set  a 
point  at  the  end  of  the  units.  But  his  sublime  invention  of  Logarithms 
about  this  epoch  eclipsed  every  minor  improvement,  and  as  far  transcended 
the  denary  notation,  as  that  had  surpassed  the  numeral  system  of  the 
Greeks." — Dissertation,  p.  587. 

When  Kepler  first  turned  his  mind  to  the  new  discovery  of 
Logarithms,  he  at  once  pronounced  it  to  be  the  greatest 
development  which  the  science  of  Numbers  had  received  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Arabic  notation. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  ardent  disposition  of 
Kepler,  or  more  consistent  with  the  greatness  of  his  own 
genius,  than  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  hailed  the  Lo- 
garithms.    Writing  to  a  mathematical  correspondent  at  that 
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epocli,  after  I'cvelling  in  some  of"  his  deepest  calculations,  lie 
exclaims, — 

"  But  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  excellent  tlian  Napier's  nietliotl  of 
proportions  (Logaritluns)  ;  and  yet  it  is  so  long  ago  as  1.594,  that  some 
Scotchman  (quidem  Scotus),  visiting  Tycho,  even  then  gave  iiim  some  hint 
of  the  advent  of  this  'Canon  Mirificus  Logarithmorum.' " — Epist.  ad 
Pctrum  Cii'jcriun. 

Tliis  "  certain  Scotchman  "  alluded  to  by  Kepler,  \vas  Dr. 
John  Craig,  an  accomplished  mathematician,  a  great  friend 
and  correspondent  of  the  Baron  of  j\rerchiston.  He  was  also 
the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Tycho  ;  and  being  attached 
to  the  household  of  James  VI.,  as  his  physician,  had  accom- 
panied that  monarch  to  Uraniberg,  when  the  great  astro- 
nomer was  honoured  with  a  royal  visit.  On  his  return, 
Craig  informed  Napier  of  his  adventures  there,  and  that  great 
master  of  Logistic  then  caused  him  to  inform  the  Danish 
astronomer  (for  whose  imperfect  powers  of  calculation  the 
stars  were  becoming  too  many,  though  he  had  Kepler  for 
assistant),  that  he  had  discovered  the  Logarithms,  and  was 
calculating  the  Canon.  Can  a  better  evidence  be  afforded 
of  the  difficulty  and  perfect  originality  of  the  invention,  than 
the  fact,  that  the  Canon  remained  unpublished  for  twenty 
years  after  this  information — admitted  by  Kepler  himself — 
and  neither  he  nor  T3'clio  fathomed  the  secret  ?  When  it 
appeared  in  1614,  Kepler  had  made  some  progress  with  his 
Rudolj^hine  Tables.  Immediately  he  cast  that  portion  of  his 
labours  aside,  and  recommenced  his  long  expected  work  upon 
the  basis  of  the  Logarithms.  He  wrote  to  Napier  that  he  had 
done  so.  Nor  was  this  all.  Surely  Sir  Isaac  Newton  must 
have  frequently  contemplated  the  ingenious  and  elaborate 
device  of  the  engraved  frontispiece  to  those  famous  Rudol- 
pliine  Tables,  published  in  1627.  Conspicuous  among  the 
tutelary  deities  elevated  round  the  dome  of  the  Greek  Temple 
of  Science  there  delineated,  may  be  seen  a  female  figure 
holding  in  either  hand  a  rod  of  different  proportions,  and 
having  the  numerals  6931472  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
glory  round  her  head.  These  numerals  compose  the  hyper- 
bolic, otherwise  called  the  Naperian  logarithm  of  half  the 
radius  of  a  circle.  It  is  Kepler's  conception  of  the  Genius  of 
the  Logarithms.  The  unequal  rods  in  her  hands  are  sym- 
bolical of  the  fact,  that  the  Scotch  philosopher  was  the  first 
to  infuse  vitality  into  the  mathematical  principle  of  ratios  or 
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proportions;  a  principle  barren  even  in  the  hands  of  Archi- 
medes, but  destined,  through  Napier,  to  phiy  a  great  part  in 
the  practical  affairs  of  men,  as  well  as  in  the  accelerated 
progress  of  science.  Kepler's  public  monument  to  his  fame, 
is  sufficient  consolation  for  the  fact  that  his  o.wn  country  has 
erected  none,  and  that  Newton  forgot  to  name  his  benefactor. 

VI.  Coincidence  in  Catoptpjcs  and  Mechanics. 

We  have  said  enough  to  illustrate  our  position,  that  if 
Newton  be  the  Prince  of  Mathematicians,  Napier  is  King 
of  Numbers.  But  his  far-searching  mind  was  not  satisfied 
with  abstractions  destined  to  develope  the  long  latent  powers 
of  calculation.  He  had  not  left  untouched  those  inchoate 
systems  of  catoptrics  and  mechanics  which  the  immortal 
Newton  so  grandly  illustrated.  Indeed,  his  jDractical  value 
was  well  understood  by  the  learned  among  his  own  con- 
temporaries. Sir  John  Skene,  Lord  Clerk  Register  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI.,  the  great  legal  antiquary  to  whom  we 
owe  the  first  collection  of  our  acts  of  Parliament,  the  "Regiam 
Majestatem,"  the  "  Quoniam  Attachiamenta,"  and  the  treatise 
"  De  Verborum  Significatione,"  in  the  course  of  preparing 
this  last  work,  came  to  the  word  "  perticata  terrte,"  which  he 
defines,  "  from  the  French  word  percJie,  much  used  in  the 
English  laws,  a  rood  of  land  ; "  and  then  he  adds  : — 

"  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  measurers  of  land,  called  landimers,  in 
Latin  agrimensores,  observe  and  keep  a  just  relation  betwixt  the  length 
and  the  breadth  of  the  measures  which  they  use  in  measuring  of  lands  ; 
wliereaiient  I  find  no  mention  in  the  laws  and  register  of  this  realm, 
albeit  an  ordinance  thereanent  be  made  by  King  Edward  the  First,  King 
of  England,  the  33rd  year  of  his  reign  ;  and  because  the  knowledge  of 
tliis  matter  is  very  necessary  in  measuring  of  lands  daily  used  in  this  realm, 
I  thought  good  to  propose  certain  questions  to  John  Naper,  fear  of 
Merchistoun,  a  gentleman  of  singular  judgment,  especially  in  the 
mathematical  sciences  ;  the  tenor  whereof,  and  his  answers  made  thereto, 
follows  :  "  (kc. 

Sir  John  Skene's  treatise  was  published  in  1597  ;  and  at 
the  same  epoch  we  find  our  philosopher  in  communication 
with  the  governments  both  of  his  own  country  and  of 
England,  upon  the  subject  of  constructing  unheard-of  instru- 
ments of  war,  for  the  protection  of  the  whole  island  from 
the  "  enemies  of  God's  truth,  and  Religion." 

Among  the  papers  of  Anthony  Bacon,  preserved  in 
Lambeth  Palace,  there    is   a    document  subscribed,  "John 
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Ncpar,  fccar  of  Merchiston,"  in  liis  oavii   liaiid,  and  bearing 
this  title  : — 

"Anno  Domini  159G,  tlie  7tli  of  Juiic  :  Secret  inventions  profitable  and 
necessary  in  these  days  for  defence  of  tliis  Island,  and  withstanding  of 
strangers,  enemies  to  God's  truth  and  Religion." 

Tlic  subsequent  date  of  receipt  by  Antlionj  Bacon  is 
marked  b}^  this  indorsement  :■ — 

"  Mr.  Stewart :  Secretes  invention  do  la  guerre,  le  mois  de  Juillet  1596." 

Colonel  William  Stewart,  Commendator  of  Pittenweem, 
sometimes  called,  "  Knight  of  Houston,"  was  Captain  of  the 
Guard  to  James  VI.  Archibald  Napier,  the  philosopher's 
eldest  son,  was'  Gentleman  of  the  liedchamber,  and  well 
known  to  Sir  William  Stewart.  In  the  year  15.95-6,  the 
latter  was  also  entrusted  with  the  important  mission  of 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
other  Christian  potentates,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  the 
King  of  Scots'  alarm  at  "  being  informed  that  the  Turk  was 
entered  Christendom  with  a  potent  army  ; "  and  offering  his 
hearty  co-operation  "  to  debell  the  great  enemy  to  our 
Salviour  Christ."  ("  Hist,  of  James  the  Sext.").  On  the  1st  of 
June,  1596,  the  famous  expedition  against  Cadiz  set  sail  from 
England  ;  the  land  forces  being  commanded  by  Essex,  and 
the  fleet  b}'"  the  Lord  High  Admiral  Howard.  Anthony 
Bacon  (elder  brother  to  the  great  Verulam)  was  the  devoted 
friend  and  secretary  of  Essex.  These  facts  sufficiently 
account  for  the  document  in  question  having  come  from  the 
hands  of  Sir  William  Stewart  into  those  of  Anthony  Bacon, 
in  the  month  of  July  1596.  The  propositions,  indeed,  were 
a  day  behind  the  fair  ;  and,  probably,  having  been  duly 
indorsed,  were  never  looked  at  again.  Some  days  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  it,  with  no  other  mirrors  than  those  mirrors  of 
knighthood,  Effingham,  Essex,  and  Raleigh, — ■ 

"  Her  Majesty  defeated  and  destroyed  the  best  fleet  wliich  the  King  of 
Spain  had  together  in  any  place,  and  amongst  those  his  ships  of  greatest 
fame,  and  in  which  all  the  pride  and  confidence  of  the  Spaniards  were 
reposed  :  The  captains  of  them  confessed  aboard  the  Dae  Repulse,  that 
forty  gallies  were  not  able  to  encounter  one  of  her  Majesty's  ships." 

This  gratifying  announcement  is  quoted  from  a  paper  in 
the  Lambeth  Collection  (Vol.  xi.,  fob  146),  entitled,  "The 
advantages  which  her  Majesty  hath  gotten  by  that  which 
hath  passed  at  Cadiz,  the  21st  of  June,  1596." 

VOL.   XIV.  N  N 
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But,  abortive  as  this  patriotic  emulation  of  Archimedes 
on  the  part  of  the  ancient  Scottish  Baron  happened  to  prove, 
the  record  remains  a  most  interesting  evidence  of  his  o'wn 
grasp  of  science  in  all  departments.  Manifestly  he  was  no 
charlatan  ;  nor  would  he  have  made  any  offer  of  the  kind, 
unless  under  the  same  consciousness  of  having  mastered  the 
inventions,  that  had  prompted,  shortly  before,  his  promise  of 
the  Logarithms  to  Tycho,  in  1594.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the 
short  precis  of  his  inventions  which  he  transmitted  to  the 
friend  of  Essex,  Napier  intended  to  conceal  rather  than 
expound  the  particular  mode  of  his  Catoptrics,  and  the 
princij^les  of  the  mechanism  he  had  conceived.  Like  other 
great  inventors,  even  wliile  benefiting  the  world  by  the 
publication  of  his  Canon  of  Logarithms,  he  reserved  the 
secret  of  his  construction  of  it,  which  was  published  by  his  son 
after  his  death.  But  the  document  in  question  affords  proof 
that  for  years  his  mind  had  been  occupied  with  the  subject. 
He  positively  states  that  he  was  now  fully  prepared,  not 
merely  with  the  mathematical  demonstrations,  but  also  the 
practical  proof,  and  visible  demonstrations  of  one  and  all  of 
these  warlike  instruments,  of  which  he  expressly  claims  to 
himself  the  invention. 

"  First.  The  invention,  proof,  and  perfect  demonstration,  geometrical 
and  algebraical,  of  a  burning  mirror,  which,  I'eceiving  the  dispersed  beams 
of  the  sun,  doth  reflect  the  same  beams  altogether  united  and  concurring 
precisely  in  one  mathematical  point,  in  which  point  most  necessarily  it 
ingendereth  fire  :  with  an  evident  demonstration  of  their  error  who  affirm 
this  to  be  made  a  parabolic  section. 

"  The  use  of  this  invention  serveth  for  burning  of  the  enemy's  ships  at 
whatsoever  appointed  distance. 

"  Secondly.  The  invention,  and  sure  demonstration,  of  another  mirror, 
which  receiving  the  dispersed  beams  of  any  material  fire  or  flame,  yieldeth 
also  the  former  effect,  and  serveth  for  the  like  use. 

"  Thirdly.  The  invention,  and  visible  demonstration,  of  a  piece  of 
artillery,  which,  when  shot,  passeth  not  lineally  through  the  enemy, 
destroying  only  those  who  stand  on  the  randon  thereof,  and  from  them 
forth  flying  idly  as  others  do  ;  but  passeth  superficially,  ranging  abroad 
within  the  whole  appointed  place,  and  not  departing  forth  of  the  place  till 
it  hath  executed  its  whole  strength,  by  destroying  those  that  be  within  the 
bounds  of  the  said  place. 

"  The  use  thereof  not  only  serveth  greatly  against  the  army  of  the 
enemy  on  land,  but  also  by  sea  it  serveth  to  destroy,  and  cut  down,  and 
unshot  the  whole  masts  and  tackling  of  so  many  ships  as  be  within  the 
appointed  bounds,  as  well  abroad  as  in  large,  so  long  as  any  strength  at 
all  remaineth. 

Fourthly.  The  invention  of  a  round  chariot  of  metal,  made  of  the  proof 
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of  double  imisket,  whose  motion  shall  be  by  those  thiat  be  within  the  Kamo, 
more  easy,  more  light,  and  more  speedy  by  much  than  so  many  armed  men 
would  be  othcrways. 

"  The  use  hereof,  in  moving,  servcth  to  break  the  array  of  the  enemy's 
battle,  and  to  make  passage  ;  as  also,  in  staying  and  abiding  within  the 
enemy's  battle,  it  serveth  to  destroy  the  environed  enemy  by  continued 
charge  of  barqucbuss  through  smoll  holes  ;  the  enemy  meantime  being 
abashed,  and  altogether  uncertain  what  defence  or  pursuit  to  use  against  a 
moving  mouth  of  metal. 

"  These  inventions,  besides  devices  of  sailing  under  the  water,  with 
divers  other  devices  and  stratagems  for  harming  of  the  enemy,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  work  of  expert  craftsmen,  I  hope  to  perform. 

"Jo.  Nepah,  fear  of  Merchistoun." 

A  licasty  reading  of  our  philosopher's  first  proposition 
miolit  lead  to  the  idea  that  he  had  follcn  into  the  mistake  of 

o 

den^^ing  the  well-established  proposition,  that  a  parabolic 
speculum  reflects  the  solar  rays  to  a  burning  point,  the  focus 
of  the  parabola.  The  hint  lies  deeper,  and  is  very  interesting. 
He  proposed  to  burn  "  the  enemy's  ships  at  ivhatsoever 
appointed  distance."  But  how  could  a  parabolic  speculum 
be  constructed  of  such  dimensions,  that  its  focus,  or  burning- 
point,  could  be  thrown  to  any  distance  ?  And  hence  the 
famous  exploit  recorded  of  Archimedes  came  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fable  ;  because  many  vain  attempts  had  been  made  to 
realize  it  ;  all  founded,  however,  upon  a  law  of  catoptrics 
undeniable  in  the  abstract,  and  practicable  within  certain 
limits.  To  exceed  this  limit,  indeed  to  be  independent  of 
any  particular  limit,  was  the  object  of  the  Scottish  Archi- 
medes, and  one  which  he  professed  to  have  accomplished. 
Centuries  after  his  time,  we  find  the  question  keenly  dis- 
cussed by  the  savants  of  science.  Montucla  sets  himself 
to  controvert  the  idea  of  Archimedes's  experiment  with 
parabolic  burning  glasses  having  succeeded  upon  the  distant 
ships  :  ''  En  vain,"  he  says,  in  his  "'  History  of  Mathematics," 
t.  i.  p.  232,  "  proposeroit  on,  avec  quelqucs-uns,  une  com- 
binaison  de  miroirs  paraboliques,  a  Taidc  de  laquelle  ils  ont 
prctendu  produire  un  foyer  continu  dans  I'etcndue  d'une 
ligne  d'une  grande  longueur  ;  ce  n'est-la  qu'une  idee  mal 
reflechie,  et  dont  I'execution  est  impraticablc,  par  bien  des 
raisons." 

Napier,  nearly  two  centuries  before,  knew  that  as  well  as 
Montucla  and  Buffon.  He  expressly  proposes  to  demonstrate 
the  impossibility   of  the  parabolic  curve    being  so  applied 
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with  effect  beyond  a  very  limited  distance  ;  but  at  tlie  same 
time  he  was  prepared,  he  says,  Avith — '•  Proof,  and  perfect 
demonstration,  geometrical  and  algebraical,"  of  his  own 
invention,  upon  some  other  principle  of  catoptrics  "for 
burning  the  enemy's  ships  at  whatsoever  appointed  distance." 
The  inventor  of  Logarithms  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  have  thus  promised  proof  and  perfect  demonstration  of 
the  kind  loosely  or  crudely,  or  upon  grounds  of  which  he  did 
not  himself  feel  perfectly  sure.  The  great  Descartes,  no 
doubt,  issued  his  fiat — but  all  reasoned  upon  the  arguments 
of  the  very  limited  range  of  the  parabolic  focus, — that — 

"  Hence  is  is  obvious,  that,  from  a  crude  conception  of  optics,  impos- 
sibilit'ies  have  been  imagined  ;  and  that  those  famous  burning  mirrors  of 
Archimedes,  by  which  he  is  said  to  have  consumed  a  fleet  in  the  distance, 
must  either  have  been  mighty  big,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  are  a  fabulous 
creation." — Dioptrkes,  c.  viii.  p.  22. 

Napier's  reply  obviously  would  have  been, — "  But  Archi- 
medes knew  better  than  to  make  such  an  attempt  with  a 
parabolic  speculum  ;  I  will  show  you  how  he  did  it,  upon  a 
different  principle."  Accordingly,  what  do  we  find  in  the 
second  century  after  the  Scotch  philosopher's  announcement  1 
The  Count  de  Buffon  practically  controverting  the  dogma 
of  Descartes,  by  operating  with  a  congeries  of  plain  mirrors, 
and  setting  fire  to  planks  of  wood,  in  less  than  a  minute 
and  a  half,  at  the  distance  of  150  feet,  and  also  at  210  feet 
in  a  like  time.  And  this  principle  he  showed  to  be  capable 
of  an  extension  only  controlled  by  the  limits  of  the  materials, 
and  as  Napier  said,  "  the  necessity  of  the  aid  of  expert  crafts- 
men." We  refer  to  Buffon's  "Invention  de  Miroirs  pour 
bruler  a  de  grandes  distances,"  in  the  supplement  to  his 
Natural  Histoiy,  i.  399. 

Napier's  second  invention,  which  to  us  seems  as  fanciful 
as  the  attempt  to  read  the  sun-dial  with  the  light  of  a 
candle,  namely,  to  operate  in  like  manner  with  "  any  material 
fire  or  flame,"  I  do  not  profess  to  illustrate  ;  but  that  he 
was  very  fiir  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  of  all  the  concep- 
tions of  the  most  scientific  war-providers  of  the  XVIth 
century,  and  was,  nevertheless,  indulging  in  no  fanciful 
s])eculations,  but  had  anticipated  the  most  dreadful  yet  now 
common  engines  of  modern  warfare — let  the  Congreve 
rockets,  the  diabolical  shells,  spherical  case  shot,  and  other 
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sucli  awful  devices,  which  characterised  the  "  infernal  firo  " 
at  Sevastopol,  bear  witness.  And  if  we  allow  that  steam 
can  realise  his  fourth  invention — that  "  moving-  mouth  of 
metal,"  the  motion  easil}^  and  speedily  directed  by  those 
within  "  a  round  chariot  of  metal  made  of  the  proof  of 
double  musket,"  it  must  be  conceded  that  Napier  was  no 
less  practical  in  his  science  thnn  Newton,  and  that  the  old 
Scottish  Baron  now  stands  fully  justified  in  those  neglected 
proposals  which  he  transmitted  to  Anthony  Bacon  in  the 
year  159G. 


Q(^nO—  /yv^Ssr-  ^<\^ — 3icl^c^«/^)(^   ^ 
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The  subject  of  our  fourth  coincidence,  relative  to  the  Binomial  Theorem, 
is  so  curious  and  interesting,  that  a  more  particular'  illustration  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  student  of  mathematics. 

Of  the  extraction  of  roots  it  has  been  observed,  that  among  all  the 
questions  which  the  development  of  our  ideas  of  number  places  in  review 
before  us,  there  is  none  which,  independently  of  the  importance  of  the 
solution,  has  a  greater  tendency  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  every  mind  born 
for  calculation.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  raise  roots  to  powers,  but 
when  we  demand  the  roots  back  again  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  them. 
Accordingly,  the  7th  chapter  of  the  second  book  of  Napier's  manu- 
script digest  of  Logistic,  is  entitled,  *'  Of  finding  the  rules  for  radical 
extraction."  And  here  the  Scotch  mathematician,  a  century  before  the 
time  of  Newton,  is  disclosed  to  us  on  the  very  track  of  the  famous 
Binomial  Theorem.  "  Every  root,"  he  says,  "has  its  own  appropriate 
and  particular  rule  of  extraction.  Each  rule  of  extraction  consists  in  re- 
solving the  radicate  (radicatwn,  Napier's  term  for  j^oicer)  into  its  supple- 
ments {in  sua  supplementa).  The  supplement  is  the  difference  between 
two  radicates  of  the  same  species.-  Thus,  100  and  14-t  are  both  duplicates 
(Napier's  term  for  the  square),  the  one  of  10,  and  the  other  of  12  ;  and 
the  difference  between  them  is  H,  which  is  the  true  supplement  of  the 
foresaid  radicates.  Supplements  are  as  various,  therefore,  as  the  varieties 
of  the  species  of  radicates  (powers)  and  roots.  There  is  one  rule  for 
finding  the  supplements  of  duplication,  and  of  the  extraction  of  the  hipar- 
tient  root  ;  another  of  triplication,  and  the  extraction  of  the  tripartient 
root  ;  and  so  on  of  all  the  rest.  But  My  Triangular  Table,  filled  with 
little  hexagonal  areas,  having,  on  the  right  side,  a  series  of  units  inscribed, 
and,  on  the  left,  a  series  from  unit  increasing  by  unity,  and  descending 
from  the  vertex, — every  one  of  the  little  hexagonal  areas  containing  within 
them  a  number,  each  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  numbers  placed  imme- 
diately above  it, — teaches  the  rules  for  finding  the  supplements  of  all 
radicates  and  roots." 

Napier's  directions  for  drawing  the  diagram  of  his  Triangidar  Table. 

"  Let  A,  B,  c,  be  a  triangle,  of  which  A  is  the  left  angle,  B  the  vertical, 
and  c  tlie  angle  to  the  right.  By  so  many  species  of  roots  as  you  wish 
the  table  to  contain,  into  twice  as  many  parts,  and  one  more,  divide  each 
side  of  the  triangle.  For  instance,  in  order  to  extend  it  to  twelve  species 
of  extractions,  let  each  side  of  the  triangle  be  divided  into  twentv-fve 
equal  parts  ;  then,  beginning  from  the  base,  a,  c,  draw  twelve  parallel  lines 
within  the  triangle,  connecting  the  sides  by  the  points  in  them,  alternately 
taken.  In  like  manner,  begin  from  the  side  A,  b,  and  draw  twelve  parallel 
lines  betwixt  the  alternate  points  of  the  base  and  the  side  B,  c,  extending 
the  lines  beyond  the  side  b,  c,  about  the  space  of  an  inch.  Exactly  in 
the  same  manner  draw  the  lines  betwixt  the  side  b,  a,  and  the  base, 
extending  them  an  inch  beyond  B,  A.  Thus  you  will  have  the  triangle 
filled  with  little  hexagonal  areas. 
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"  Of  tlicse,  the  twelve  to  the  right,  and  next  the  line  b,  c,  must  each 
have  a  unit  inscribed  within  it.  Those  on  the  left  must  have  the  numbers 
1,2,  3,  4,  (kc,  as  far  as  13  (exclusive),  successively  inscribed  within  each, 
descending  in  their  order  from  the  vortex  n,  to  the  angle  a.  Then  each 
interior  hexagonal,  still  vacant,  must  have  inscribed  within  it  the  sum  of 
the  two  numbers  which  arc  immediately  above  it.  Thus,  under  2  and  1 
must  be  written  3  ;  under  3  and  3,  G  ;  under  3  and  1,4;  and  so  on  down 
to  the  heel  of  the  tabic.  Lastly,  the  table  must  be  titled.  On  the  left 
side,  above  the  second  hexagonal  (2)  let  there  be  written,  i>r(ei:cdcnt'is  ; 
above  the  third  hexagonal  (3)  write,  dupUcaticm  prceccdentis  ;  and  so  on, 
as  far  as  daodecuplicatam.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  table,  write  above 
the  first  hexagonal  succedens  ;  above  the  second,  duplicatum  succedentis  ; 
above  the  third,  triplicatum  surcedcntis  ;  and  so  on,  down  to  tredecupli- 
catum.  Just  as  you  have  here  in  the  diagram  of  the  table  itself,  written 
below. 

[Facsimile  of  the  diagram  in  Napier's  manuscript,  circa  1590.] 


"  To  every  supplement,  two  parts  of  the  root  correspond  ;  the  one 
part  consisting  of  one  or  more  left-hand  figures,  already  found,  and  which 
is  called  prcecedens  ;  the   other   consisting  of  a  single  figure  immediately 
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on  the  right,  which  is  to  he  sought  for,  ami  this  is  called  succedcns.  The 
supjilenient,  and  these  parts  of  the  root,  mutually  compose  each  other,  and 
are  huilt  up  together,  as  will  afterwards  appear."  (From  the  original 
Latin  MS.  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Napier.) 

The  mathematical  student  may  compare  the  above  diagram  by  Napier, 
about  the  year  1590,  with  the  following  diagram  of  Pascal's  famous 
Arithmetical  Triangle,  of  which  he  wrote  in  the  3'ear  1653,  more  than  half 
a  century  after  Napier's,  and  of  which  it  is,  that  Bernoulli  writes  : — 
"  Nous  avons  trouve  ce  merveilleiix  theortme  aussi-bien  que  Mr.  Newton, 
d'une  maniere  plus  simple  que  la  sienue  :  Feu  M.  Pascal  a  ete  le  premier 
qui  Va  inventee." 

Diagram  of  Pascal's  Triavgle,  circa  1653. 


ON  A  NEWLY  RECOVERED   RUNIC  MONUMENT  AT   Kllilv 
BRADDAN,  IN  TUE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 

BY    THE    REV.    J.    G.    CUMMING.    M.A.,    F.G.S. 
Head  JIastek  of  tuk  Ukammau  School  of  King  Edward  VI.,  Liciiki>:i,d. 

COMMUNICATKD    AT   TUE    MEETIXG    OF    THE    INSTITUTE   IN    EDINBURGH,    JULY,    185G. 

The  fragment  of  a  Runic  Cross,  Avliich  is  the  subject  of  tlic 
following  observations,  ^vas  formerly  built  into  the  Church- 
tower  of  Kirk  Braddan  in  the  Isle  of  JMan.^ 

It  was  one  of  the  stones  of  the  lintel  of  a  door-waj  com- 
municating from  the  Tower  into  the  roof  of  the  body  of  the 
Church.  I  observed  some  time  ago  that  on  the  exposed  portion 
there  Avere  carved  two  of  those  remarkable  scale-covered 
animals  which  form  such  conspicuous  objects  on  the  well 
known  cross  in  the  centre  of  the  Church-yard  of  the  same 
parish.  On  inserting  my  finger  in  the  aperture  between  it 
and  the  adjoining  stone,  I  felt  that  along  the  edge  there  were 
llunic  characters  inscribed.  This  made  me  the  more  anxious 
for  its  removal  ;  and  I  made  several  applications  and  offers 
on  the  subject  to  the  vicar  and  church-wardens  of  the  parish, 
but  at  that  time  without  effect.  At  a  lecture  which  I  subse- 
quently delivered  in  Douglas,  in  December  1854,  I  obtained 
a  promise  that  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  parishioners  for 
its  removal ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  autumn  of  last  year 
that  through  the  exertions  of  George  Borrow,  Esq.  this  was 
effected. 

It  is  now  carefully  cleared  of  the  mortar  in  which  it  was 
embedded,  and  it  has  been  erected  in  the  Church-yard  along 
side  of  the  other  interesting  Scandinavian  monument  which 
exists  there.2  The  two  are  evidently  of  the  same  age,  and,  I 
suspect,  may  be  by  the  same  hand.     They  differ  considerably 

'  A  ca.st  from  this   fragment  was  exlii-  -  See  Archaeological  Journal,    vol.    i. 

bited   l.y  Mr.  Camming,  when   this  c<-m-  p.  75,  and  the   "llunic  and  other  Mumi- 

munication     was    read.         It    was    sub-  mental  Itemains  of  the  Isle  of  Man,"  by 

sequently    presented    to   the    Society    of  the  llev.  J.  G.  Gumming,  p.  2'J.    iJell  and 

Anti<iuaries  of  Scotland.  Daldy,  London. 
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from  all  the  otlier  Crosses  in  the  Island,  which  must  he 
reo-ardecl  for  tlie  most  j^art  as  mere  slabs  of  stone,  the  central 
portion  of  which  is  occupied  by  knot-work  assuming  the  form 
of  a  Cross,  the  spaces  on  each  side  of  the  shaft  being  filled, 
either  with  various  devices  of  knot-work,  or  with  very  rude 
representations  of  animals  of  the  chase  or  'domestic  use ; 
whereas  these  two  Braddan  Monuments  approach  more  closely 
to  the  form  of  the  Irish  and  lona  crosses,  and  are  of  a  more 
finished  and  delicate  character  than  the  generality  of  the 
Manx  monuments. 

From  an  examination  of  the  fragment  last  recovered, 
we  must  clearly  allow  an  addition  of  a  foot  to  its  length, 
not  including  the  heading,  which  would  probably  be 
similar  to  that  of  the  more  perfect  Braddan  cross.  If  we 
take  that  face  of  it  which  is  covered  with  the  lacertine 
animals  as  the  principal  one  (and  the  small  cord  running 
along  the  edge  indicates  this),  we  shall  notice  that  there  has 
been  lost  on  the  obverse  (so  to  speak)  a  third  compartment, 
somewhat  smaller  no  doubt" than  the  two  others,  the  length 
of  which,  however,  would  be  about  twelve  inches.  This  was 
probably  filled  with  a  device  in  knot-work.  That  so  much  of 
the  shaft  is  lost,  is  evident  also  from  the  broken  inscription, 
the  completion  of  which  would  require  about  that  sjDace.  The 
upper  of  the  two  remaining  compartments  Consists  of  a  plain 
riband,  and  one  studded  with  large  dots  or  pellets,  inter- 
woven so  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  space.  The  form  of  the 
pellets  in  this  example  gives  the  appearance  of  a  twisted  cord, 
(similar  to  that  on  the  edge  of  this  monument)  inserted  in 
the  middle  of  a  flat  strap.  On  other  Manx  Crosses  the 
pellets  are  round  or  lozenge  shaped.  To  preserve,  however, 
uniformity  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  compartment, 
and  to  avoid  at  the  extremities  the  concurrence  of  two  plain 
ribands  at  the  interlacing,  a  small  portion  of  the  otherwise 
plain  riband  is  pelleted,  and  the  pelleted  riband  is  for  a  small 
space  left  plain.  In  the  lower  compartment  we  have  two 
pair  of  double  Triqiietras  ;  one  pair  being  formed  by  a  plain 
riband,  the  other  by  a  pelleted  one. 

The  extremely  rude  manner  in  which  the  carving  has  been 
executed  must  strike  every  observer. 

No  parallelism  of  lines  is  observed.  The  ribands  separat- 
ing the  compartments  are  of  very  unequal  width,  and  the 
attempt  to  fill  up  the  inequalities  of  the  compartments,  caused 
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Fragment  of  a  Scalptuxed  Cross,  found  in  1855,  in  the  Tower  of  Kirk  Braddan  Church, 

Isle  of  tian. 


UTE   :  RISTI   :   CRU3   :   THONO   :   AFT   :   FROKA   :   FATHUR   :   SIN   :   IS   :   TnCRBIAURH  SUNB     . 
Oter  erected  this  Cross  to  Froga  his  father,  but  ThorbjSm  son  of    .     . 
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by  the  want  of  pcarallelism  of  the  bounding  edges,  is 
extremely  awkward. 

This  is  a  circumstance  ahnost  characteristic  of  the  Manx 
Crosses. 

In  reference  to  the  scale-covei'cd  lacertine  ornamentation, 
an  examination  of  these  two  Braddan  crosses  compared  with 
others  on  the  Ishmd,  especially  with  the  beautiful  cross  at 
Ballaugh,  impresses  me  with  the  idea  that  it  is  simply  a  de- 
velopment of  the  ordinary  riband  interlacing. 

In  the  compartments  of  the  obverse  side  of  the  Cross  under 
consideration  we  have  noticed  a  plain  riband  interwoven  with 
one  ornamented  with  large  pellets.  By  making  two  or  three 
rows  of  pellets  where  the  breadth  of  the  riband  will  allow,  and 
affixing  a  head,  we  have  at  once  the  scale-covered  snake,  or 
sea-serpent,  so  firmly  believed  in  by  the  Norwegians.  Com- 
paring these  two  Braddan  Crosses,  we  perceive  that  whilst 
the  edge  of  one  is  occupied  by  two  plain  intertwisted  ribands, 
that  of  the  other  has  one  of  the  ribands  so  dotted  with  iiellets, 
that  with  the  addition  of  the  head  at  one  extremity,  it  passes 
at  once  into  the  Serpent.  On  both  crosses,  and  also  on  one 
at  Kirk  Michael,  we  have  the  appearance  of  feet  or  fins  under 
the-  body.  The  interlacing  ribands  surrounding  the  body 
may  be  conjectured  to  represent  the  meshes  of  a  net. 

Such  an  idea  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  fanciful  monstro- 
sities which  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  Northmen  impressed 
upon  other  crosses  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  whether  we  consider 
that  they  borrowed  their  general  notions  and  ornamentation 
from  Irish  or  Hiberno-Scotish  models,  or  that  they  themselves 
originated  the  form  and  designs. 

On  referring  to  the  Runic  inscription  along  the  edge  of  this 
fragment,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  conjecture  both  as 
regards  the  name  of  the  maker  of  it,  and  its  date.  The  por- 
tion of  the  inscription  which  remains,  and  which  is  very 
distinct,  runs  thus  : — 

Utr  :  EiSTi :  CRUS  :  thoko  :  aft  :  Froka  :  fatiiur  six  : 
IN  :  Thurbiaurn  :  sunr.  .  .  .  i.e.  Oter  erected  this  cross  to 
Froga  his  father,  but  Thorbjorn  son  of,  &c. 

I  believe  that  the  last  portion  contained  the  name  of 
Thorbjorn's  father,  and  the  word  "  Girthi,"  i.e.  made  it ;  so  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  inscription  would  be, — "but  Thorbjorn 
son  of"  i^.^.viade  it.y 

^  There  are  at  the  present  time  living  in  the  Isle  of  Man  families  of  the  name  of 
Thorburn  (Thorbjorn). 
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We  have  a  similar  form  of  inscrijDtion  on  a  much  mutilated 
cross  at  Andreas  : — 

"  Thana    af   Ufaig    fauthur   sin,    in    Gautr 

GiRTHi  SUNR  BiARNAE,"  i.e.  {N.N.  erected)  this  cross  to  Ufaig 
/lis  father,  but  Gaut  made  it  the  son  of  BJorn." 

On  referring  to  3Ianx  history"  we  find  that  in  the  year 
1093,  -when  Goddard  Crovan  was  expelled  from  the  Isle  of 
]\Ian  by  ]\ragniis  Barheen,  or  harelegs,  (so  named  from  his 
adopting  the  Highland  costume)  one  Other  or  Ottar  ^Yas 
appointed  by  Magnus  as  his  Jarl  or  Viceroy  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

The  "  Chronicon  Manni?e "  states  that  this  Other  was 
slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  Manx  in  1098.  If  we  can 
imaoine  this  Other  to  be  the  Oter  named  on  this  monument, 
we  have  the  date  for  this  cross  at  the  termination  of  the  Xlth 
century. 

I  would  observe  that  this  date  agrees  very  closely  with 
that  which  has  been  assigned  to  the  majority  of  tlie  Manx 
Runic  monuments  by  Professors  JMlinch  and  Worsaae,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  language  and  characters  in  which  the 
inscriptions  are  written. 


(Drtginal  "Dotununls. 

BILL  OF  MEDICINES  FURNISHED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  EDWARD  I. 
34  AND  35  EDW.  I.,  130G-7. 

(MISCELLANEOUS    RECORDS   IN    THE   QUEEN's    REUEMDRANCER's   OFFICE.) 
COMMUNICATED  BY  THE  REV.  CHARLES  H.  HARTSHORXE,  MA. 

The  following  letter  and  medical  notices  respecting  the  health  of  Edward 
the  First,  at  a  period  shortly  previous  to  his  decease  at  Biirgh-upon-Sands,* 
are  appended  to  a  Roll  of  tlie  Wardrobe  for  the  34th  Edward  I.  They 
have  been  printed  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners 
on  the  Public  Records  of  the  Realm,  edited  by  C.  P.  Cooper,  Esq., 
Secretary  to  the  Board,"  (vol.  1,  p.  55Q).'  That  volume,  containing 
"Notes  of  Business  for  the  Board,"  at  the  meetings  of  the  Commissioners 
held  in  the  years  1832-33,  printed  exclusively  fur  their  use,  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence,  and  with  difficulty  to  be  consulted  in  any  libraries 
accessible  to  the  historical  student.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  Charles 
Hartshorne  for  bringing  under  our  notice  the  following  documents,  which 

are  scarcely  more  interesting  as  regards  the  period  to  which  they  relate, 

the  close  of  the  eventful  career  of  our  first  Edward,  the  Malleus  Scotorum, 
—than  as  illustrative  of  the  obscure  subject  of  mediajval  pharmacy,  and 
the  practice  of  the  Hygienic  art  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  infirm  state  of  King  Edward's  health  had  commenced  whilst  he  was 
passing  the  season  of  Lent  at  Winchester,  in  1306.  The  disorder  appears 
to  have  been  in  his  legs  (tibiis),  to  which,  and  to  his  feet,  were  applied  oint- 
ments of  soccotrino  aloes,  balsam,  &,c.,  with  «' rebus  desiccatii^is."  After 
Easter  he  moved  towards  London,  being  conveyed  in  a  carriage,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Trivet — "  movit  se  re.\  versus  Londonias  currizando,  quia  ob 
infirmitatcm,  quam  habuit  in  tibiis,  non  potuit  cquitare."  -  On  Whitsunday 
Prince  Edward  received  the  distinction  of  knighthood,  and  the  young  i)rince 
forthwith  advanced  with  a  large  force  by  rapid  marches  towards  Scotland, 
whilst  Edward  I.  followed  slowly,  his  infirmity  rendering  it  necessary  that 
he  should  be  carried  in  a  horse-litter — "Cum  in  lectica  doportatus  Eboracum 
transisset,  crcpit  dysenteria  laborare  ;  propter  quod  quendam  Nigrorum 
Canonicorum  prioratum  in  Marchia  Scotiai,  qui  Landerecost  dicit'iir,  de- 
clinans,  mansit  ibidem  toto  tempore  hiemali."-' 

On  his  northward  progress  from  York,  where  he  was  on  July  29,  Edward 
had  passed  by  Durham,  August  1  to  7,  Newcastle,  August  8  and  11.  He  was 
at  Corbiidge  on  August  14,  and  by  August  23  had  reached  Newborou"-h,  a 

'  Amongst  the    curious    contents    of  the  "  Crux  Neygbe,"  the  "  Bl.ikerode  do 

thi.s  volume  may  here   be  cited  the  In-  Scotiafabricata  in  aurocum  cathenaauri." 

ventory  of  the  plate,  jewels,  sacred  vcs-  &c„  the  "  Crux  Sancte  Elene  de  Scotif^" 

sels,  several   "  pixides  cnm  tiriaca,"  and  and  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  relics, 
other  valuable  eflects  of  Edward  I.,  taken  ^  Nic.  Triveti  Anuales,  edit.  Hist  s'oc 

at  Burgh,  July  17,    1307.      It  includes  p.  403. 
the  cup  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  »  Ibid.  p.  409 :  from  Merton  Coll.  MS. 
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village  in  Tynedale,  situated  near  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  and 
about  four  miles  N.W.  of  Hexham,  The  king  appears  to  have  been 
detained  there  some  days  by  aggravation  of  his  disorder. 

On  September  8,  Richard  de  Montpelier,  the  king's  "  Especer,'"  or 
apothecary,  was  despatched  towards  London,  to  procure  remedies  required 
by  the  royal  physicians.  The  following  urgent  letter  from  the  keeper  of 
the  King's  wardrobe  is  dated  on  that  day,  at  Ne'wborough.  The 
"  Chronicon  de  Lanercost  "  records  that  Edward  had  fallen  sick  at  that 
place,  ("  apud  Novum-  Burgum  juxta  Hestildisham  ").  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  two  days  previous  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  namely,  on  Sept.  6, 
he  had  been  sufficiently  convalescent  to  pursue  his  journey  about  eight 
miles  further,  to  "  Bradeleye  in  Marchia  Scotie,"  doubtless  Bradley,  now 
a  small  farm-house,  adjacent  to  the  Roman  Wall,  near  Housesteads.  On 
Sept.  8  and  10,  we  find  the  king  at  Henshaw  ("  Heynessalgh  ")  ;  on  Sept. 
.11  at  Haltwhistle  ("  Hautwysel  "),  Sept.  13,  at  Melkridge;  ("  Melkligg  ") 
Sept.  15,  at  Redpath  ;  Sept.  16,  at  Blenkinsop,  and  on  Sept.  20,  at  Thirl- 
wall.  Towards  the  close  of  that  month  he  had  reached  Lanercost.  The 
"Chronicon"  before  cited,  states  that  about  Sept.  21,  Margaret,  his 
consort,  arrived  with  her  suite  at  Lanercost,  where  she  was  joined  by 
Edward  on  Sept.  29.-' 

By  tlie  skill  of  the  royal  physician.  Master  Nicholas  de  Tyngewyke,'  or 
the  virtues  of  the  remedies  enumerated  in  the  subjoined  document,  the 
king's  health  had  become  in  some  degree  re-established.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  Pope  Clement  V.  from  Haltwhistle,  dated  Sept.  11,  the  king 
solicits  a  dispensation  for  his  physician,  whom  he  had  presented  to  the 
church  of  Reculver,  in  Kent,  so  that  he  might  hold  that  benefice  together 
with  that  of  "  Colleshull  "  in  the  diocese  of  Sarum,  which  he  already 
enjoyed.  The  royal  letter  urgently  requests  that  this  favour  might  be 
granted — "  dilecto  clerico  nostro  magistro  Nicholao  de  Tyngewyk,  medico 
nostro  (cui,  post  Deum  grates  referimus  de  vita  et  reconvalescentia  nostra 
de  infirmitate,  qua  jam  per  aliqua  tempera  eramus  fatigati  ")  ;  adding, 
also,  the  following  high  testimony  of  royal  approbation — "  prassertim  cum 
euudcm  Nicholaum  peritiorem  et  aptiorem  de  regno  nostro,  pro  cura  et 
custodia  status  et  sanitatis  nostras,  nostro  judicio  reputemus  ;  eique  ex 
toto  curam  corporis  nostri  commiserimus,  ob  grandem  fiduciam  quam  de 
ipsius  peritia  optinemus."     (Rymer,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  999). 

Not  long  after,  during  his  residence  at  Lanercost  (Oct.  7),  Edward 
renewed  his  request  to  the  Pope,  in  regard  to  the  preferment  of  his 
"  dilectus  clericus — magister  Nicholaus  de  Tynchewyke,  medicus  noster," 
to  the  church  of  Reculver, — "  utpote  pro  persona  honestse  vitse,  bona; 
conversationis,  eminentis  scientise,  habilisque  ad  quamlibet  dignitatem 
ecclesiasticam,  nostro  judicio,  optinendam."  On  Jan.  17  following,  Clement 
addressed  to  the  king  his  assent  to  the  request  on  behalf  of  his  skilful 
physician.     (Ibid.  pp.  1000,  1006.) 

Edward    I.  and  his  queen  remained  at  Lanercost,  with  the  exception 

*  "  Rex  autem,  propter  senectutem  et  nercost,  edited  for  the  Bannatyne  Club, 

debilitatem,  lento    gradu,  factis   multis  pp.  205,  206.     Two  statements  occur,  in 

parvia   dietis  et  vcctus  in   lecto    supra  which  some  discrepancies  in  the  dates  are 

dorsa  equorum,  appropinquavit  cum  re-  to  be  noticed. 

giua  versus  Marchiam  Scotise,  et  in  festo  *  His  name  may  have  been  taken  from 

Sancti  Michaelis  venit  usque  ad  priora-  Tingewick,  a  parish  in  Buckinghamshire, 
turn  de  Lanercost." — Chronicon  de  La- 
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of  a  short  visit  to  Carlisle,  until  March,  1307.  Towards  Midsummer  iti 
that  year  the  king's  health  was  so  far  restored  that  ho  contemplated 
resuming  the  comnuind  of  his  forces,  in  a  fresh  cam])aign  against  the 
Bruce,  and  he  determined  to  send  away  Prince  Edward,  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  negotiations  for  his  espousals  witli  the  French  princess,  Isahella. 
About  Midsummer  day  King  Edward  made  solemn  offering  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Carlisle  of  the  horses  and  litter  which  he  had  been 
of  late  accustomed  to  use,*"  and,  on  July  3,  mounted  his  charger,  on  his 
progress  towards  Scotland.  A  renewed  attack  of  dysentery,  however,  a 
malady  from  which  he  had  previously  suffered,  had  occurred  in  the 
interval  ;  the  journey  of  that  day  extended  only  to  two  miles,  the  like 
distance  being  achieved  on  the  day  following.'  After  a  day's  rest,  the 
king  reached  Burgh-on-the- Sands  on  July  G,  and  on  the  morrow,  the 
skill  of  Nicholas  de  Tyngewyke  and  his  precious  electuary,  dvri  fiopos 
— antidote  to  fate, — proving  of  no  avail  to  arrest  the  malady,  his  death 
took  place. 

We  must  leave  to  some  antiquary  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  the 
mediaeval  pharmacopoeia,  the  explanation  of  the  various  technical  terms 
occurring  in  the  following  document,  including  several  obviously  of  Greek 
origin.  The  use  of  medicaments  prepared,  as  it  would  appear,  from  pearls, 
jacinths,  and  coral,  is  remarkable,  but  such  substances  were  retained  in 
the  Materia  Medica  at  a  much  later  period.  Amongst  the  drugs,  for 
instance,  supplied  for  the  voyage  of  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  to  discover  the 
north-west  passage,  we  find  the  items — "  Margarita,  corallina,  corralli 
rubili,  lapis  lazuli,"  <fec.*  Amongst  remedies  obtained  from  vegetable 
substances  may  be  here  noticed  the  oils  of  wheat,  ash,  and  bay,  water  of 
the  roses  of  Damascus,  and  wine  of  pomegranates,  <tc.  The  virtues  of 
oil  of  wheat  are  commended  by  various  old  writers,  and  as  late  as  the 
times  of  Elizabeth,  Langham,  in  his  "Garden  of  Health,"  assures  us 
that  "  the  oyle  pressed  out  of  wheat,  betwixt  bote  irons,  healetli  ulcers 
and  wounds,"  and  he  gives  a  long  account  of  the  remedial  efficacy  of  the 
ash.  The  stiptic  and  restorative  virtues  of  the  pomegranate  were  in 
high  estimation,  and  the  rind,  boiled  in  wine,  was  used,  as  Langham 
observes,  in  cases  of  dysentery.  The  price,  however,  at  which  such 
foreign  productions  were  at  that  time  obtained,  must  have  precluded 
their  general  use  ;  wc  find,  in  the  following  account,  that  six  pomegranates 
cost  not  less  than  sixty  shillings,  besides  transport  from  London. 

In  concluding  these  brief  observations  we  would  thankfully  express  our 
acknowledgment  of  the  friendly  courtesy  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who,  with  his 
accustomed  kindness,  not  only  afforded  every  facility  in  examining  the 
documents  relating  to  the  close  of  the  career  of  Edward  L,  now  at 
Carlton  Ride,  and  favoured  us  with  an  accurate  transcript  of  those  here 
printed,  but  permitted  us  freely  to  consult  the  MS.  Itinerary  of  the  reign 

**  "  Rex,  iustante  festo  S.  Joannis  Bap-  and  Cardinals,  given  in  Rymer,  dated  at 

tista;,    equos    sues    et    locticam,    in    qua  Carlisle,  July  5,  are   not  "  Teste  Kege," 

deferri  propter  debilitatem  solebat,  ob-  and  were    probably    sent   iu    the   king's 

tulit  iu  ecclesia  cathedrali."     Trivet,  ut  name  after  hia  departure.     Mr.  Steveu- 

sujjra,  p.  413.  sou's  "Itinerary"  gives   July  1,  Calde- 

^  These  particulars  are  given  from  Mr.  cotes ;  July  3,  Kirkandrews  ;  July  4  and 

Hog's  note    ou   Trivet,    p.    413,    where  5,    Carlisle;     July    6,     Carlisle,    Burgh, 

Edward's  departure  from  Carlisle  is  said  Holmcoltram.     Some  of  these  dates  are, 

to   have  occurred  "  quiuto  nonas  Julii"  perhaps,  to  be  explained  iu  like  manner, 

(incorrectly    printed     in     Walsiugham  •*  Proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  of 

Junii)  July  3.     The  letters  to  the  Pope  Records,  p.  75. 
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of  that  sovereign,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Stevenson,  and  preserved 
in  that  Record  Office.  That  valuable  compilation,  although  it  may  not 
be  infallibly  correct,  must  always  prove  of  great  advantage  in  the  prose- 
cution of  any  historical  inquiry  connected  with  the  period. — A.  W. 

MINUTE  EXPENSE  FACTE  PER  RADULPHUM  DE  STOKES,  CLERIC  DM  MAGNE 
GARDEROBE  ILLUSTRIS  REGIS  AXGLIE,  ANNO  REGXI  REGIS  EDWARDI 
FILII    REGIS    HENRICI  XXxiiij. 

Johan  de  Drokenesford,  Gardein  de  la  Garderobe  le  Roy,  a  Sire  Rauf  de 
Stok'  clerk'  de  la  grant  Garderobe  le  Roy,  saluz  :  Pur  ce  qe  Richard  de 
Montpeillers,  Especer  le  Roy,  est  assigne  daler  vers  les  parties  de  Londres 
pur  diverses  purveances  faire  pur  la  maladie  le  Roy,  sicorae  il  est  plus 
pleinement  enjuint  par  les  Fisiciensle  Roy  ;  vous  mank'  et  pri  qe  de  totes 
luaneres  de  purveances  qil  avera  purveu  pur  la  maladie  le  Roy,  voillez 
aconter  ovesqe  lui  ou  assigner  autre  en  vostre  leu  de  ceo  faire,  et  entrer  ses 
parcelles  en  acoute  de  Garderobe.  Et  jeo  vous  en  ferai  avoir  due  alloance 
sur  vostre  aconte.  Et  ceste  chose  en  facez  a  plus  en  haste  qe  vous  purrez, 
sicome  vous  volez  le  sancte  du  corps  le  Roy.  A  dieu.  Escrit  a  Neuburghe 
en  Tyndale  le  jour  de  la  Nativite  nostre  dame,  Ian  du  regne  le  Roy  Edward 
Treiite  quart  (Sept.  8,  1306).      (In  dorso)  Montpeillers. 

Ricardo  de  Montepess'  pro  faotura  cc.  iiij.-'^^ij.  lb.  electuariorum factorum 
de  zucra  gard',  per  nianus  domini  J.  de  Langeford  liberantis,  prec.  lb.  xij. 
d. — xiiij.  li.  ij«  s.  vj.  den.  Eideni  pro  cvj.  lb.  di.  albi  pulveris,  prec.  lb.  ij. 
s. — X.  li.  xiij.  s.  Eidem  pro  diversis  suripis,  medicinis,  ungueutis,  elect'  et 
emplastris  emptis  London'  per  dictum  Ricardum  pro  infirmitate  domini  Regis, 
per  preceptuni  ejusdem,  exist'  apud  Lanrecost  et  Karliolum,  ut  patet  per 
particulas  plenius  contentas  in  cedula  quam  idem  Ricardus  liberavit  inde  in 
Gard',  anno  presente. — cxxix.  li.  xvj.  s.  iiij.  d.  In  cariagio  predictarum 
rerum  de  London'  usque  Karliolum  euudo  et  redeundo,  una  cum  expensis 
dicti  Ricardi  querentis  predicta  eundo  et  I'edeundo  cum  v.  equis. — c.  s. 
Summa  clix.  li.  xj  s.  x.  den'. — prob'. 

[The  following  particulars  are  appended  to  the  foregoing  entry  in  the 
account.] 

Anno  xxxiiij.  et  Anno  xxxv.  apud  Landrecost'. 

Propter  infirmitatem  domini  Regis,  per  ordinacionem  Magistri  Nicholai 
de  Tyngewyk,  pro  i.  unguento  cum  aloe  cicotrino  ^  et  cadmeauri  per  sex 
vices  facto  pro  tibiis  Regis. — xi.  li. 

Item,  pro  alio  unguento  de  rebus  desiccativis  cum  balsamo,  uncias 
sex. — XX.  marc. 

Item,  pro  cironisi^  fundatis  de  gummis  pro  calceis  Regis. — ex.  s. 

Item,  pro  balneis  de  floribus  aromaticis  et  stuffis  herbarum. — ex.  s. 

Item,  pro  oleo  de  tritico. — xxx.  s. 

Item,  pro  oleo  fraxini. — xviij.  s. 

Item,  pro  emplastris  cironeis  diatrascos-  hoc  {sic)  sirocrocium,  lb.  xx. 
pro  stauro. — iiij.  li. 

Item,  de  Aquilon. — xxiiij,  lb. — xlviij.  s. 

Item,  pro  oleo  de  terebentiuo  distillate. — xl.  s. 

9  Soccotrina  —  "Alloen    cycoterne;"  cerates,    applied  to  the  royal   heels,  or 

expenses    of    John,    King     of     France,  po.s.sibly  to  the  king's  shoes — calceis. 

Comptes  de  L'Argenterie   des   Rois   de  ^  Possibly  purified   wax,  rpaKrhs,  cera 

France,  p.  212.  alba.     Ducango,  Gloss.  Gr.     The  signifi- 

'  The  import  of   the  term  is  doubt-  cation    of    these   words  is    exceedingly 

ful.    Cironi  or  Cironei  is  possibly  derived  obscure  :  the  scribe  may  have  intended 

from  KT)phs,  K-qpiov,  wax,  and  may  denote  to  write  "  hoc  est." 
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Item,  pro  uno  clcctunrlo  confortntivo  cum  aml)ra  et  musco,  ct  margarltar' 
et  jaciiictar'  ct  auro  ct  argento  puro  lb.  viii. — viii.  marc. 

Item,  pro   suciirossct' ^  aciiat' cum  margaritar'  ct  curall'   uncias  iiii. — 
V.  marc. 

Item,  pro  unguentis  calidls  lb.  xvi. — xxxii.  s. 

Item,  pro  oleo  laurino  lb.  viii. — xx.  s. 

Item,  pro  aqua  rosata  do  Damasc'  lb.  xl. — iiii.  li. 

Item,  pro  vino  lualorum  granatorum  xx.  lb. — Ix.  s. 

Item,    pro   uno   emplastro    pro    collo     Regis     cum    ladano^    et    ambra 
oriental!. — Ix.  t. 

Item,  pro  nialis  granatis  vi. — Ix.  s. 

Item,  pro  vi.  unciis  dim. a,  de   balsamo  ad   corpus  domini   Regis  ungu- 
endum. — xiii.  li. 

Item,  pro  pulvere  aromatico   de   aloen,  tliure  ct  niirra,  ad   poncndum  in 
corpore  Regis. — iiii.  li. 

Item,  pro  musco  iii.  uncias  ad  ponendum  in  naribus  Regis. — Ix.  s. 

Item,  pro  ambra  oriental!  ad  ponendum    in  cib'  Regis  et  in   claret',  unc' 
xviii.  pretium  unciaj  j.  marc. — xviii.  marc. 

Item,  per  pra^ccptum  domini  Regis  pro  domino  Roberto  de  la  Warde  qui 
i'uit  paraliticus.' 

Item,  pro  xxxviii,  glister'. — Ix.  s. 

Item,  pro  oleo  benedicto  xii.  unc'. — xlviii.  s. 

Item,  pro  pinguedine  castor'  unc'  xvi, — xlviii.  s. 

Item,  pro  unguent'  acuat'  cum  pulveribus  castorii,    et  cum  pinguedine 
castor',  ct  cum  pulvere  cufurbeo." — Ixix.  s. 

Istud  ungucntum  fuit   iteruni  factum  pro   domino  Rege,  cum  balsamo  et 
aloen  cicotriiio. — Ix.  s. 

Item,  pro  j.  elcctuario  precioso  quod  vocatur  Dyacameron  '  xii.   lb.,  pre- 
tium librc  i.  marc. — xii.  marc. 

Item,  pro   cariagio   ii<tarum  mcdicinarum  de   London'  usque   Karliolum, 
cundo  et  redeundo,  c.  s. 

Summa  vi.^"  xiiij.  li.  xvj.  s.  iiij.  d. 

•*  Amongst  spices  and  drugs  suoplied  amongst  the  barons  present  there  when 

for  the  use   of   John,  King    of    France,  James    Stuart,     "Seneschal     d'Escoce," 

during  his  captivity  in   England,  occurs  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.   on  the  host, 

— "Pour  j.  quarteron  de  lectuaire  Sucre  the  holy  Gospels,  the  "  Croiz  Neytz  et 

de  roses,  18d." — Comptes,  p.  213.  sur  la  Blake  Rode  d'Escoce,  et  sur  plu- 

■•  Ladanum,  Ki]Savov  of  the  Greeks,  a  sors  autre  reliques." — Rymor,  vol.  i.  part 

gum  i-esin   formerly  used  as  a  stimulant  ii.  pp.  998,  1001.  Of  the  Cross  of  Gueyth, 

and  in  fumigations.     Ambra  oricutalis  is  or     Neyt,     doubtless    the    "crux    dicta 

probablj'  the  &fxirap  of  the  Greeks,  sup-  Neoti,"  brought  from  the  Holy  Land  to 

posed  to  be  the  excrement  of  fishes,  tiie  Wales  by  a  priest  named  Neot,  and  pre- 

ambergris  of  modern  times,  found  on  the  sented  to  Edward  I.  by   a  secretary  of 

eea  or  on  the  coasts  in    Eastern   parts.  Prince  David,  see  Mr.  Topham's  obser- 

See  Ducange,  Gloss.  Grccc.     "  Ambra  est  vations    on    the  Wardrobe  Account   28 

Spcrma    ceti."      Rulandi,    Lexicon    Al-  Edw.  I.,  p.  xxxi.,and  theGlo.ssary,  p.  365. 

chemise.  "  Ev(t>6pfiioi',    Euphorbium,  spurge,    of 

*  Robert  de  la  Warde  was  steward  of  which  the  medicinal  virtues  are  cited  by 

the  king's  household,  and   had  summons  Pliny,  lib.  xxv.  c.  7;    xxvi.   c.   8.      It  is 

to  Parliament   amongst  the  Barons  from  said  to  have   been  discovered  on  Mount 

28  until  34  Edw.  I.  (1306).    He  had  been  Atlas  by  Juba,  and  the  indurated  juice 

in   the    wars  of    Scotland,    31    Edw.    I.  formed  a  gum  like  frankincense.        See 

He   occurs  amongst   the  witnesses,  Pat.  Pliny's   description    of    its    preparation 

34  Edw.  I.  dated  at  Newborough,  31  Au-  and  uses. 

gust  (Rymer) :  and  he  was  with  the  king  "  " Antimoris — ai/ri  nopos."  Note  in  Pro- 

at  Lanercost  Priory,  his  name  being  found  ceedings  of  the  Record  Commissioners. 
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proceedings  at  tf)e  iTlcctings  of  tj^e  .^^rtDncoIogical  Institute. 

April  3,  1857. 
Joseph  Hctnter,  Esq.,  Y.  P.  S.  A.,  iu  the  Chair. 

Before  opening  the  regular  business  of  the  sitting,  the  Chairman  said, 
"  he  could  not  forbear  adverting  to  the  great  loss  which  the  Institute  had 
sustained  since  its  last  meeting,  in  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  who 
was  an  unfailing  attendant,  and  a  very  frequent  contributor  of  information 
from  his  ample  and  varied  stories  of  archaeological  knowledge.  There 
were,  indeed,  few  persons  to  whom  the  Institute  had  been  more  indebted, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  all  present  would  share  with  him  in  the  regret 
which  he  himself  felt,  that  we  should  see  him  here  no  more. 

"  But  it  is  not  within  the  circle  of  his  associates  in  this  Institute  that  his 
loss  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  throughout 
the  realm  of  Archseologj,  his  early  and  unexpected  departure,  leaving  so 
many  works  uncompleted  after  having  shown  that  he  could  do  so  much  and 
that  so  well,  will  be  regarded  as  an  event  greatly  to  be  deplored.  In  one 
department  to  which  of  late  he  had  chiefly  devoted  his  attention  he  stood  in 
the  first  rank  of  those  who  have  attended  to  it,  and  here  his  long  residence 
on  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  gave 
him  advantages  which  few  others  have  possessed  in  the  acquaintance  which 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  with  the  contents  of  the  museums  and 
cabinets  of  early  remains  of  people  in  origin  kindred  to  ourselves,  and  in 
opportunities  of  communication  with  foreign  scholars  who  had  directed  their 
attention  on  the  remains  of  their  and  our  primteval  ancestors.  He  engaged 
in  the  study  of  these  remains  in  a  philosophic  spirit,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  his  Horce  Ferales,  had  he  lived  to  see  it  issue  from  the  press, 
we  should  have  found  that  he  had  done  more  than  had  previously  been 
accomplished,  to  give  this  portion  of  Archaeology  something  of  the  complete- 
ness and  dignity  of  a  science. 

"  It  is  in  this  department  of  Archaeology  that  we  have  most  frequently 
listened  to  him  iu  this  room  ;  but  we  should  greatly  mistake  in  our  estimate 
of  his  services,  if  we  looked  upon  him  only  as  one  surrounded  by  celts  and 
ancient  pottery,  or  even  by  the  more  finished  and  curious  remains  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  barrows  :  with  the  written  as  well  as  the  unwritten 
remains  of  our  primaeval  fathers,  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  he  will 
for  ever  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  Saxon  scholars 
which  this  country  has  produced. 

"  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  form  a  critical  estimate  of  his  literary 
power  in  this  department,  but  it  is,  I  believe,  most  highly  estimated  not 
only  at  home,  but  among  the  students  of  the  Teutonic  dialects  among  the 
learned  in  Europe.  Nor  am  I  about  to  detain  you  with  pointing  your 
attention  to  many  other  subjects  of  antiquarian  and  historical  interest  which 
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have  been  indebted  to  bis  industry  or  illustrated  by  his  genius  ;  but  I  cannot 
jmss  to  the  business  of  this  meeting  without  sliglitly  alkiding  to  what  he 
was,  not  so  much  as  a  sclioK-xr  and  anliijuarian  autlior,  but  as  a  man  and  a 
friend  ;  to  liis  agreeable  conversation,  his  friendly  disposition,  and  his 
willingness  to  impart  information  and  to  assist  other  incpiircrs  in  their 
researches  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  :  and  I  may  be  excused 
for  mentioning  in  conclusion  one  instance  of  it  in  which  I,  then  first  intro- 
duced to  him,  received  the  benefit  of  it.  It  was  in  the  year  1834.  lie 
was  then  living  at  Cambridge.  I  visited  the  University  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  Public  Kccoids  on  the 
amount  of  manuscript  matter  in  the  various  libraries  that  would  be  found 
useful  to  historical  students.  Mr.  Kcmble  entered  warmly  into  the  object 
of  my  mission,  and  I  owed  to  him  introductions  which  greatly  facilitated 
my  access  to  some  of  the  libraries.      Honour  be  to  bis  memory  !." 

The  Rev.  W.  Hastings  Kelke  sent  the  following  notices  of  the  ancient 
encampment,  known  as  Choulesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  illustrated  by  a 
ground-plan  which  is  here  given. 

"  Choulesbury,  anciently  Chelwoldsbury,  is  a  very  small  village  on  the 
Chiltern  hills,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham,  hut  within  three  miles  of  Tring 
in  Hertfordshire.  Formerly  it  was  included  in  the  parish  of  Drayton 
Beauchamp,  but  the  advowson  of  Choulesbury  was  given  by  Alarnon  or 
Hamon  Pevcrell,  and  William  Peverell,  about  1091,  to  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars. The  church,  which  is  ancient,  and  built  of  flints,  is  very  small,  nave 
and  chancel  together  being  only  fifty-one  feet  long,  by  fifteen  feet  wide. 

"  The  Rev.  David  Roderick,  the  antiquary  and  friend  of  Mr.  Lemati 
of  Bath,  was  incumbent  of  Choulesbury.  He  furnished,  I  believe,  the 
account  of  Choulesbury  camp  for  Lipscomb's  History,  and  an  account  of 
Grymes  Dyke,  given  in  Clutterbuck's  '  History  of  Hertfordshire.'  In  the 
two  accounts  of  the  encampment  given  by  Lipscomb  there  appears  a  con- 
tradiction. In  one  he  says  the  form  is  oval,  in  the  other,  square.  In  the 
latter  notice  he  doubtless  includes  some  earthworks  which  are  evidently 
unconnected  with  the  original  camp,  which,  as  clearly  shown  by  the  map 
here  given,  is  of  oval  shape.  Instead  of  there  not  being  two  entrances  now 
clearly  traceable,  a  careful  examination  will  discover  undoubted  evidence 
of  four.  The  eastern  entrance,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  principal 
one,  adjoins  an  ancient  road,  now  called  'The  Shire  lane,'  which  runs 
directly  down  a  very  deep  and  remarkable  cutting  to  the  Icknield  way, 
which  passes  about  three  miles,  in  this  direction,  from  Choulesbury,  but  in 
another  direction  it  is  not,  perhaps,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  distant. 
Within  the  area  of  the  camp  is  an  ancient  pond,  called  '  Bury  Pond,'  and 
also  a  very  small  pond,  which  has  apparently  been  an  old  well,  in  which, 
tradition  says,  is  concealed  a  chest  of  treasure. 

"  Grymes,  Grymer's,  or  Grim's  Dyke  or  Ditch,  which  passes  within  a  mile 
of  Choulesbury  Camp,  between  it  and  the  Icknield  way,  is  an  ancient 
earthwork,  consisting  of  a  trench  and  bank,  which,  in  the  more  perfect 
parts,  measure  about  forty  feet  in  width  and  thirty  in  depth.  Its  course  may 
still  be  traced,  at  intervals,  from  Verulam  to  the  southern  part  of  Bucking- 
hamshire, where  it  passes  along  the  side  of  the  Chiltern  bills,  carefully 
maintaining  nearly  the  same  distance  from  their  summits,  till  it  reaches  the 
Thames  opposite  Cookham  in  Berkshire.  A  few  years  ago  it  might  have 
been  seen  in  its  most  perfect  state  on  Wigginton  Connnon,  but  by  a  recent 
iuclosure,  it  has  been  entirely  obliterated  thore.    It  is,  however,  to  be  found 
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in  good  preservation  in  various  parts,  especially  on  Berkhamsted  Common, 
and  alonof  old  woodland  districts.  It  cannot  have  been  constructed  for  a 
road,  because  it  passes  over  hills  too  high  for  carriages  ;  nor  could  it  have 
been  designed  as  a  fortification,  because  the  bank  is  lower  and  the  ditch 
more  shallow  over  the  lower  ground.  It  was  possibly  the  boundary  line  of 
some  British  kingdom  or  district." 

The  following  account  of  this  camp  is  given  by  Lipscomb,  in  his 
"  History  of  Buckinghamshire  :  " — 

"  On  the  northern  verge  of  the  parish  (Choulesbur}-),  on  the  border  of 
Drayton  Beauchamp,  is  an  ancient  Camp  of  an  irregular  oval  form,  occupying 
a  portion  of  level  ground  on  the  summit  of  that  branch  of  the  Chiltern  hills 
which  is  common  to  the  western  limits  of  Herts  and  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bucks.  The  area  includes  about  ten  acres,  the  church  and  churchyard 
beincr  included  within  the  south-western  angle  of  the  entrenchment.  The 
lines  consist  of  a  very  deep  trench  and  strong  vallum  or  rampart  of  earth  on 
the  north,  east,  and  part  of  the  south  sides,  strengthened  by  a  second  line 
at  the  north-eastern  and  north-western  angles,  and  also  from  the  south- 
eastern part,  in  a  parallel  line  along  that  side,  until  it  disappears  near  the 
churchyard,  part  of  which  seems  to  occupy  the  inner  bank,  as  the  site  of 
the  minister's  house  does  likewise  the  exterior  rampart,  which  has  evidently 
been  levelled.  On  the  east  and  west  sides  or  ends  of  the  encampment  the 
foss  is  single  ;  in  some  places  thirty  feet  in  depth,  but  towards  the  south- 
west it  is  nearly  obliterated. 

"  In  those  parts  where  the  trench  is  double,  the  width  is  about  equal  to  the 
depth  ;  and  the  ramparts  between  them,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the  ditches 
and  verge  exteriorly,  are  covered  with  trees  and  brush-wood,  excepting  only 
where  a  narrow  approach  to  the  area  has  been  left  on  the  south  and  west. 
About  the  centre  of  the  north  side  -appears  to  have  been  another  opening 
but  long  disused,  so  as  to  have  become  obscured  by  trees  and  bushes  ;  and 
now,  only  to  be  conjectured  one  of  the  original  entrances.  The  additions, 
at  the  angles  on  the  north-east  and  north-west,  have  converted  the  oval 
form  of  the  entrenchment  into  an  oblong  square  ;  but  considerable  altera- 
tions having  been  evidently  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  cultivation,  the 
vallum  is  less  distinct  at  the  south-eastern  and  south-western  corners,  where 
the  embankments  have  been  reduced  and  nearly  levelled,  and  the  trenches 
filled  up  ;  the  appearance  on  that  side  is  therefore  less  regular  ;  the 
trenches,  however,  remain  of  considerable  depth  on  the  southern  face,  and 
perhaps  partly  in  compliance  with  the  shape  of  the  hill,  form  a  curve  in 
approaching  the  west,  so  that  at  that  end,  the  area  included  within  them 
is  much  narrower  than  the  opposite  portion.  On  the  north  side  the  con- 
tiguous ground  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  area  enclosed  by  the  vallum  ; 
but  on  the  east  and  west,  where  the  trench  is  single  but  of  great  depth  it 
declines  rapidly.  On  the  south,  where  are  two  ditches,  the  ground  imme- 
diately contiguous  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  entrenchment,  but  soon 
gradually  declines.  Along  this  part  of  the  camp  is  the  course  of  an 
ancient  road. 

"  In  form,  the  whole  more  nearly  resembles  the  Danish  Camp  at  Bratton, 
than  most  others  ;  and  it  agrees  in  many  particulars  with  the  most  correct 
descriptions  of  the  military  fortifications  of  that  people.  Originally  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  single  vallum  round  the  top  of  an  eminence,  favouring 
tlie  irregularity  of  the  ground.  One  entrance,  or  at  most  two  entrances, 
are  all  that  can  be  traced.     Outworks,  or  an  additional  angular  vallum 
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Saxon  Sepulchral  Urns  and  a  Bone  Comb,  discovered  in  Lincolnshire. 
(The  Urns,  one-four;h  oris,  height.    The  Comb  orig.  size.) 
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having  a  doiihlc  treiicli,  Lave  been  made  at  the  nortli-west  and  soutli-oast 
angles  ;  near  which  tlie  height  of  the  nciglibouring  ground  seemed  to 
render  such  defence  necessary.  If  any  such  works  were  likewise  added  at 
the  opposite  angles,  thoy  are  now  no  longer  to  be  traced  ;  the  contiguous 
ground  on  the  north,  remaining  in  tillage  up  to  the  verge  of  the  lines. 
Some  suppose  this  to  have  been  a  British  town,  afterwards  converted  into 
a  military  work  by  the  Danes,  surrounded  by  woods,  and  occupying  an 
eminence  ;  but  it  seems  more  probably  a  Danish  encampment."  ' 

Several  other  ancient  entrenched  works  exist  in  the  same  locality.  At 
West  Wycombe,  on  a  hill,  there  is  a  circular  camp,  with  double  vallum  and 
deep  ditch  on  the  east  side,  and  a  shallow  trench  inclosing  the  remainder. 
There  is  another  circular  camp  at  Old,  or  Aid,  Hollands,  near  West 
Wycombe,  above  the  station  in  Desborough  Field.  Also  ancient  earthworks 
on  the  side  of  the  Chilterns,  near  Ellesborough  ;  and  a  high  circular  mound 
called  Castle  Hill,  or  Kimble  Castle,  80  paces  in  circumference,  which  has 
been  assigned  by  tradition  to  Cunobelinus,  the  'Cymbeline'  of  Shakspeare. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Trollope  sent  an  account  of  Saxon  interments,  found 
in  Lincolnshire  :  — 

"  During  the  year  1856,  an  interesting  discovery  was  made  on  the  pro- 
perty of  T.  B.  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Hibaldstow,  just  within  the  northern 
limit  of  the  parish  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Richardson, 
in  making  a  road  on  his  land,  had  occasion  to  cut  through  a  slightly  i-ising 
mound,  situated  on  a  hioh  rido-eof  ground  running  north  and  south  throujrh 
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the  greater  part  of  the  county,  called  the  '  Cliff.  Here  the  labourers 
suddenly  turned  up  a  group  of  dark-grey  Saxon  sepulchral  urns,  from  fifty 
to  sixty  in  number,  greatly  varying  as  to  size  and  pattern,  but  all  filled 
with  bones.  From  one  of  them  (most  unfortunately)  a  pair  of  brass 
tweezers  were  extracted,  for  as  this  article  shone  when  cut  with  a  knife,  it 
was  immediately  pronounced  by  the  finder  to  be  gold,  and  the  doom  of  the 


Saxon  Comb,  found  in  a  cinerary  urn  in  Lincolnshire. 

urns  quickly  followed,  for  henceforth  they  were  dashed  to  pieces  as  soon  as 
found,  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  more  of  such  golden  treasures.  Thus 
some  fifty  of  these  interesting  relics  were  ruthles.'-ly  and  irrcparabl}-  broken 
to  pieces.  Happily,  however,  the  proprietor,  when  he  visited  the  spot  at  a 
later  hour,  was  able  to  rescue  seven  or  eight  from  destruction.  Of  six  of 
these  urns  I  have  been  enabled  to  take  drawings,  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  and   of  the  Rev.  J.  White,   of  Grayingham,  who  directed 

'  Lipscomb's  Bucks,  vol.  iii.  pp.  314 —  north  to  south,  surrounded  by  a  double 

315.       "At    Choulesbury,    is  a    regular  ditch  ;  probably  an  ancient  British  town." 

oblong  square  camp  or  trench,  289  yards  Lipscomb's  Introduction,  p.  xiii. 
from  east  to  west,  and  207  yards  from 
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my  attention  towards  them,  A  small  vase  or  drinking-cup  was  found 
within  one  of  the  urns,  and  some  thin  circular  pieces  of  metal  in  a  very 
decayed  condition  in  another  (probably  fibulae),  also  a  portion  of  a  comb,  an 
object  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  Saxon  urns  of  Lincolnshire,  but  never 
in  an  entire  state.  I  am  satisfied  they  were  deposited  in  a  fragmentary 
condition,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  remaining  portion  was  retained  by  some 
near  relative  of  the  deceased  as  a  memento  of  the  departed. 

"  On  the  northern  side  of  the  vases  a  quantity  of  stones  were  found — 
perhaps  connected  with  the  Ustrina,  and  above  them  from  4  to  5  feet  of 
soil  had  been  heaped  up  to  form  a  tumulus. 

"  I  also  send  for  the  inspection  of  the  Society  a  drawing  of  an  urn,  pre- 
sented to  me  by  F.  Eaton,  Esq.  It  is  of  grey  earth,  and  was  lately  found 
at  Ancaster — the  Ruman  Causennce.  It  contained  the  burnt  remains  of  a 
human  body  and  the  fragment  of  a  comb.  Two  other  combs,  represented 
in  my  drawings,  are  from  the  same  burial  ground." 

Two  of  these  curious  combs  are  here  figured,  the  portions  deficient  in 
the  originals  being  indicated  by  outline,  without  shading.  The  perfect 
form  of  the  reliques,  of  rather  unusual  character,  is  thus  shown  (see  wood- 
cuts, orig.  size).  Combs  of  very  similar  fashion  occur  in  tlie  north  of  Europe. 
See  examples  from  the  Museum  at  Copenhagen,  in  "Worsaae's  "  Afbilduin- 
ger,"  fig.  287. 

A  short  notice  was  received  relating  to  recent  discoveries  of  potteries 
near  Chepstow,  and  some  specimens  of  the  wares  were  sent  for  examinahon 
by  Dr.  Ormerod.  The  site  of  these  works,  which  are  regarded  as  of  the 
Roman  period  and  are  interesting,  more  especiall}'  as  a  fresh  instance  of 
fictile  manufactui-es  in  this  country  in  Roman  times,  is  between  the  tumulus 
which  has  been  described  by  the  learned  historian  of  Cheshire,  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  96,  and  the  cliffs  overhanging  the  Severn. 
Vestiges  of  the  kiln  and  numerous  remains  of  vases  of  various  forms  have 
been  brought  to  light  ;  some  portions  of  ware  are  glazed,  whilst  others 
present  traces  of  a  certain  superficial  colouring,  possibly  in  imitation  of  the 
imported  "  Samian  "  wares. 

A  Memoir  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Walford  was  read, — On  Tenure  Horns  ;  which 
will  be  given  in  this  Journal  hereafter. 

The  Rev.  James  Raixe,  Jun.,  communicated  the  Original  Statutes  for 
the  Collegiate  church  of  Middleham,  Yorkshire,  founded  by  Humphrey  Duke 
of  Gloucester.     (Printed  in  this  volume,  p.  160,  ante.) 

An  enquiry  was  made  by  Mr.  Poyxteu  whether  any  measures  had  been 
taken,  on  the  part  of  the  Institute,  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  church  at  Dover  Castle,  the  demolition  of  which  had,  as  it  was 
reported,  been  proposed,  in  order  to  erect  a  new  garrison  church.  It  was 
stated  that  for  upwards  of  a  year  past,  the  Central  Committee  had  been  in 
comnmnieation  with  the  War  department  on  the  subject,  and  that  there  was 
every  hope  that  the  interesting  remains  of  the  fabric  would  ultimately  be 
preserved.  It  had  been  deemed  expedient,  however,  for  the  present  to 
defer  making  any  direct  appeal  to  Lord  Panmure  on  the  subject,  since 
certain  information  had  been  obtained,  on  the  renewed  rumour  of  the 
approaching  destruction  of  the  ruined  church,  a  few  weeks  previously,  that 
for  the  present  year  no  such  apprehensions  need  be  entertained. 

Prince  Alexander  Labaxoff,  in  transmitting  from  Paris  a  copy  of  the 
Catalogue  of  the  Portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  his  collection,  and 
of  Documents  relating  to  the  History  of  Bothwell,   two  works  privately 
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printed  at  St.  Petersburgh  by  his  directions,  took  occasion  to  advert  to 
the  interest  with  which  lie  lind  received  a  detailed  notice  of  the  numerous 
portraitures  of  Mary  Stuart,  cxliibitcd  in  the  Museum  of  tlie  Institute  at 
the  Ediuburi^Ii  Meeting.  A  full  account  had  been  transmitted  to  the  Prince 
by  M.  Tculet,  of  the  Imperial  Archives  at  Paris,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Collections  relating  to  Scottish  History,  preserved  in  France,  who  had  been 
present  at  the  Meeting  in  Scotland. 

The  works  presented  by  the  Prince  are  thus  entitled  :  "  Notice  sur  la 
Collection  des  Portraits  de  Marie  Stuart,  appartenant  au  Prince  Alexandre 
Labanoff,  prcccdce  d'un  Resume  Chronologiquc. — Pieces  et  Documents 
relatifs  au  Comte  de  BothwcU.      St.  Pctersbourg."      1856,  8vo. 

It  was  announced,  that  in  consequence  of  the  interest  with  which  the 
numerous  portraits  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  the  relics  connected  with  the  history 
of  her  times,  brought  together  at  the  Edinburgh  Aleeting,  had  been  viewed, 
and  the  liberal  offers  of  many  other  portraitures  for  exhibition,  which  had 
not  been  available  at  that  time,  it  was  proposed  to  form  a  further  display 
of  paintings  and  engraved  portraits  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Institute,  during  the  month  of  June. 

Mr.  Allingiiam,  of  Reigate,  communicated  a  singular  document,  being 
a  license  to  Henry  Shove,  an  inhabitant  of  Nutficld,  Surrey,  to  absent  him- 
self from  his  parish  church,  in  consideration  of  the  impassable  state  of  the 
roads.  This  privilege  was  conceded  for  a  term  of  twelve  years.  Mr. 
Hunter  observed  that  no  license  of  a  precisely  similar  nature  had  fallen 
under  his  observation.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Rock  stated,  that  in  the  Xlllth 
and  XlVth  centuries  such  a  privilege  had  been  granted  not  unfrequently, 
in  cases  where  parishioners  resided  at  long  distances  from  their  church. 
Mid-Lent  Sunday  was  termed  "  Mothering-Sunday,"  as  it  is  said,  because 
on  that  day  all  were  required  to  be  present  at  their  mother  church.  The 
document  preserved  in  Mr.  Allingham's  possession  is  in  the  following  terms  : 

Omnibus  Christi  fidelibus  ad  quos  literie  nostroe  testiraoniales  pervenerint, 
seu  quos  infrascripta  tangunt  sen  tangere  poterint  quomodolibet  in  futurum, 
Robcrtus  Mason,  legum  Doctor,  Vicarius  in  spiritualibus  generalis 
Reverend!  in  Christo  Patris  et  domini,  domini  Richardi,  permissione  divina 
Winton'  Episcopi,  necnon  officialis  venerabilis  viri,  domini  Archidiaconi 
Surr',  principalis  legitime  constitutus,  salutem  in  domino  sempiternam,  ac 
fidem  indubiam  presentibus  adhibendam.  Cum  coram  venerabili  viro 
Magistro  Willielmo  Merrieke,  legum  Doctore,  Surrogate  nostro,  nuper 
allegatuni  sit  ex  parte  discreti  viri  Ilenrici  Shove,  de  Nuttfeild  in  Comitatu 
Surr',  yeoman,  domum  solitre  suae  habitacionis  non  solum  distare  tria  fere 
nnlliaria  ab  ecclesia  de  Nuttfeild  predicto,  verum  etiam  viam  intorjacentem 
(tempore  presertim  brumali)  adeo  inviara  et  inaccessam  esse,  ut  ipse  una 
cum  sua  familia  ad  eandcm  ecclesiam  ad  uiututinas  preccs  audiendas 
accedere,  ac  illinc  domum  revertere,  ac  ad  ecclesiam  predictam  antcquam 
vespertina  officia  celebrentur  redire,  nullo  mode  valeat,  sicut  de  jure  requi- 
ritur  ;  cumque  sit  insuper  ex  parte  sua  allegatura  vias  inter  eandeni  suam 
domum  et  Ecclesiam  de  Horley,  in  eodera  Comitatu  Surr',  non  solum  esse 
magis  pervias  sed  multo  etiam  breviores  ;  Sciatis  igitur  nos,  Judicem  ante- 
dictum,  propter  causas  predictas  aliasque  nos  in  liac  parte  specialiter 
moventos,  dedisse  et  concessisse  (prout  per  presentes  damns  et  concedimus) 
prefato  Henrico  Shove,  suajque  familia3  pro  tempore  existenti,  facultatem 
et  licenciam  ad  Ecclesiam  de  Horley  predicto  libere  accedendi  ;  ibidemque 
divinas  preces  et  conciones  audiendi,  aliaque  omnia  divina  officia  ibidem 
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peragendi,  a  tempore  in  tempus,  quamdiu  ipse  degerlt  in  eodem  domo  :  Sub 
hac  tamen  lege  et  conditioue,  quod  dictus  Henricus  Shove  suaque  tota 
fauiilia  quater  quotannis  Ecclesiam  suam  de  Nuttfeild  predicto  adibunt, 
ibidemque  temporibus  a  lege  constitutis  saeram  Eucharistiam  a  {vicario 
erased)  Rectore  sive  Curato  ejusdeni  Ecclesiae  recipient,  sieut  ad  id  sunt  de 
jure  astricti  ;  ac  omnia  onera  eidem  Ecclesise  necessaria  eisque  ineumbentia 
prompte  subibunt,  ac  nullum  inde  Ecclesise  de  NutHeild  predicto,  vel 
Rectori  aut  Curato  ejusdem  pro  tempore  existenti,  oriatur  prejuditium. 
Licebit  autem  Curato  {vicario  written  over  the  line)  qui  pro  tempore  fuerit 
Ecclesia3  de  Horley  predicto  sub  eadem  conditione  mortuos  sepelire,  et  in- 
fantes e  dicta  familia  baptizare,  quoties  erit  oblata  occasio  (salvo  semper 
jure  Ecclesise  de  Nuttfeild  predicto).  A'olumus  autem  hanc  nostram 
Licenciam  per  spatium  solummodo  duodecim  annorum  jam  proximo  fiitu- 
rorum  post  datum  presentium,  et  non  ultra,  firmam  remanere.  In  cujus 
rei  testimonium  sigillum  nostrum  quo  in  similibus  uti  solemus  presentibus 
apponi  fecimus.  Dat'  vicesimo  octavo  die  niensis  Junii,  Anno  Domini 
Millesimo  Sexcentesimo  Tricesimo  primo. 

Nicolaus  Sheppard. 
(L.  S.)  {sigillum  deest.) 


^nttquttic^  anir  USaifk^  of  ^rt  (SyfttbiWO. 

By  Mr.  Henry  Laixg,  of  EdiuT^urgh. — A  collection  of  casts  from  celt- 
moulds  of  stone,  and  several  very  rare  types  of  the  weapons  and  other  ancient 
relics  of  stone,  found  in  North  Britain.  These  casts,  which  are  formed 
with  great  perfection,  may  be  purchased  from  Mr.  Laing,  3,  Elder-street, 
Edinburgh.  Amongst  the  moulds  may  particularly  be  noticed  two  for  the 
manufacture  of  bronze  socketed  celts  :  they  are  valuable  examples,  on 
account  of  the  two  moieties  of  the  mould  having  been  in  both  instances  pre- 
served ;  more  commonly,  only  a  single  portion  of  such  a  mould  has  been 
discovered.  The  moulds  in  question  were  found  in  the  parish  of  Rosskeen, 
Ross-shire,  near  a  large  sepulchral  cairn  :  they  are  figured  in  Dr.  ^Yilson's 
Prehistoric  Annals,  p.  224. 

By  the  Rev.   Greville  J.  Chester. — A  disk  of  bone,  the  upper  face 


Boue  drauglits-men,  found  at  Lincoln.    Origina  size. 

ornamented  with  engraved  circles,  forming  a  figure  with  six  cuspings. 
Diameter,  If  inch  ;  thickness,  \  inch.  It  was  found  in  the  Isle  of  Aran- 
more,  on  the  west  coast  of  Connemara,  and  had  doubtless  been  used  as  a 
piece    for    the    game  of    tables,  or  draughts.     Disks  of  bone,  of  similar 
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character,  and  probably  for  similar  uses,  have  been  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Institute  on  several  occasions.  Those  here  fi<,'ured  were 
found  at  Lincoln  with  Roman  remains,  and  have  been  regarded  by  some 
antiquaries  as  relics  of  the  Roman  period.  They  are  probably  of  a 
later  age. 

A  penannular  bronze  object,  probably  part  of  a  brooch  or  buckle, 
found  at  Bedford  ;  a  knife-handle  of  the  XlVth  century,  representing  a 
female  holding  a  falcon  on  her  left  hand,  sculptured  with  considerable 
taste  ;  a  si.K-foiled  bronze  brooch  ;  and  a  spoou  of  base  metal  ; — these 
three  relics  were  found  at  Winchester. 

By  Mr.  G.  Bisn  Webb. — A  bronze  socketed  celt,  described  as  found  in 
the  Thames,  near  Staines  ;  and  a  glass  ampulla,  3  inches  in  height,  dis- 
covered near  the  same  place,  in  railway  cuttings. 

By  Mr.  W.  F.  Verxox. — A  drawing,  by  Major  Beauchanip  Walker,  of  an 
inscribed  Roman  monument  in  the  court-yard  of  the  mosque  at  Ismid, 
{Nicomedeia),  in  Anatolia,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia.  It 
resembles  the  upper  portion  of  an  altar  with  a  cavity,  or  focus,  the  base 
being  concealed  in  the  ground — it  may,  however,  have  been  the  pedestal  of 
a  statue.  On  one  side  is  the  following  inscription  to  Constantine  the  Great, 
who  died  at  this  very  place,  a.d.  337  : — 

OPTIMO  •  BEXIGNISSIMO  *  QVE. 

PRINCIPI  •  FLAVIO  •  VALERIC. 

CONSTANTINO  *  NOB  *  CAESARI. 

GERMANICO  *  MAX  "  CONS  "  COLONIA. 

NICOMEDENSIVM  '  D  •  N  •  M  CEIVS. 

The.  remainder  is  illegible.  Major  Walker  stated  that  many  similar 
remains  might  doubtless  be  found  at  Ismid.  The  town  presents  innume- 
rable fragments  of  marble,  columns  and  slabs,  built  into  the  modern  houses, 
and  he  saw  a  stone-cutter  busily  engaged  in  cutting  a  tomb-stone  out 
of  a  marble  block,  evidently  of  the  Roman  age. 

^lajor  Walker  sent  also  drawings  of  a  metal  crucifi-X  picked  up  on  the 
field  of  Inkerman,  Nov.  5,  18.54,  and  a  small  metal  tablet,  with  the  figure 
of  a  saint,  found  at  Alma.  The  figure  of  our  Lord,  on  the  former,  is  ac- 
companied by  inscriptions  and  sacred  symbols  very  rudely  designed  ;  angels, 
the  Holy  Dove,  and  the  symbols  of  tbe  Passion,  in  the  usual  fashion  of 
Greco-Russian  objects  of  this  class. 

Mr.  Edward  Falkener  exhibited  the  original  surveys  of  Ephcsus,  and 
illustrations  of  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of  that  ancient  city, 
prepared  for  his  forthcoming  work — "  Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of 
Diana."  The  plans,  corrected  by  actual  measurements,  show,  for  the 
first  time,  with  the  accurate  detail  which  the  importance  of  the  remains 
deserve,  the  ichnograpby  of  that  remarkable  locality,  the  ancient  port, 
tbe  agora,  forum,  theatre,  stadium,  and  vestiges  of  other  monuments  ; 
the  tombs,  the  "  Cave  of  the  Seven  Sleepers,"  <kc.  Mr.  Falkener  brought 
also  for  inspection  views  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  Mosque  at 
Aiaslik,  near  Ephesus,  a  structure  of  remarkable  architectural  features  ; 
of  the  picturesque  Turkish  cemetery  near  Epiiesus,  and  other  drawings 
illustrative  of  the  subject  of  his  monograph,  shortly  to  be  published. - 

-  This  work  will  be  produced  by  sub-  Editor  of  the  "  Museum  of  Classical 
scription  by  Messrs.  Triibner  ;  Mr.  Falk-  Antiquities,"  and  iis  the  author  of  other 
euer  is  well-known  to  archajologists  as  the       valuable  publications. 
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Mr.  Falkener  produced  also  the  case  or  cabinet  of  ebony,  originally 
in  the  possession  of  Charles  L,  and  in  which  a  limning  by  Peter  Oliver,  after 
Titian,  had  once  been  placed,  amongst  the  collections  of  art  formed  by  that 
kin'>-.  The  cabinet  is  formed  with  panelled  doors,  as  a  protection  to  the 
painting  when  suspended  on  the  Avail:  it  measures  11^  inches  by  9; 
and  on  the  back  may  be  seen  the  brand-mark  of  the  royal  collection — 
C.  R.  with  a  crown.  A  paper  is  also  attached  to 'the  back  of  the 
cabinet,  with  the  following  memorandum  by  Abraham  Vanderdoort,  who 
was  keeper  of  the  king's  cabinet  at  Whitehall  —  "9  Hind  shelf  of 
his  Mj5  Cab*  room  Cubbards  in  y^  Wh.  Hall,  1639,  0.  f.  6.  0.  f.  9," 
signifying  the  measurement  of  the  limning,  namely,  6  inches  by  9.  In 
Vanderdoort's  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Charles  I.,  preserved  amongst 
the  Ashmolean  MSS.,  and  published  in  1757,  from  a  transcript  by  Vertue, 
the  following  entry  occurs  (pp.  32,  35)  : — "  Here  followeth  the  fourth  book 
of  the  King's  limned  pieces  and  pictures,  being  No.  10,  that  are  kept  in  his 
Majesty's  new  erected  Cab't  room  within  the  cupboards  at  this  present  time 
at  Whitehall  [c.  1639],  whereof  ten  limned  pieces  are  in  double  shutting  cases 
with  locks  and  keys,  the  particulars  thereof  specified  as  follows. — No.  9. 
Done  by  Peter  Oliver  after  Titian. — The  great  limned  piece,  done  upon  the 
right  light,  7iinth  ;  lying  along,  a  naked  woman  on  her  back,  where  by  the 
chamber  afar  ofi"  is  a  little  waiting  woman  kneeling,  taking  something  out 
of  a  chest ;  another  waiting  woman  coming  after  bringing  along  a  pillow  ; 
whereof  my  Lord  Chamberlain  hath  the  principal  in  oil  colours  ;  the  limned 
piece  being  dated  1638."  The  original  painting  of  this  subject  by  Titian 
is  in  the  Tribune,  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence.  The  ebony  case  and  limning 
enclosed  in  it  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  Royal  Collection  subsequently 
to  the  dispersion  of  the  principal  works  of  Art  in  possession  of  Charles  I., 
and  is  thus  described  in  Vertue's  Catalogue  of  Pictures  in  Queen  Caroline's 
closet  at  Kensington,  taken  by  him  in  1743. — "  No.  50.  In  a  black  ebony 
case  with  folding  doors,  a  limning  of  Venus  lying  on  a  couch  :  out  of 
K.  Charles  I.  cabinet.  After  Titian  by  Peter  Oliver."  This  case  was 
recently  purchased  at  an  auction  in  London.  The  limning  having  unfortu- 
nately been  removed  from  it,  Mr.  Falkener  had  supplied  its  place  by  a 
beautiful  drawing  of  a  Crucifixion,  from  the  Jacob's  Kirche  at  Lubeck. 

By  Mr,  W.  Burges. — A  drawing  of  the  silver  hen  with  six  chickens 
feeding  around  her,  presented  by  Theodelinda  to  the  church  at 
Monza.  See  the  Memoir  by  Mr.  Burges,  p.  16,  ante.  The  eye  of  the 
hen,  which  is  of  life  size,  is  set  with  an  antique  intaglio  ;  a  figure 
standing.  Also  an  impression  from  an  antique  intaglio  on  the  cross  of 
Berengarius  at  Monza  ;   a  warrior  liolding  a  spear. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Le  Keux. — Drawings  of  various  Roman  inscriptions  from 
the  Roman  Wall,  and  sculptured  stones.  Drawn  by  John  Carter,  in  1795. 
A  coloured  representation  of  a  Mosaic  pavement  found  Oct.  15,  1782,  under 
the  cellars  of  a  house  at  Leicester.  The  subject  is  a  man  standing  near 
a  stag,  which  he  apparently  is  leading  by  a  cord,  and  in  front  is  a 
winged  boy.  This  pavement  has  been  figured  in  Nichols'  History  of 
Leicestershire. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Wilton. — A  small  ancient  spoon  of  silver,  lately 
found  in  digging  foundations  for  the  new  Market  House  at  Devizes,  near 
the  Bear  Inn. 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard  Smith. — Four  beautiful  weapons,  consisting  of 
a  Persian  battle-axe  of  steel,  with  engraved  handle,  the  blade  perforated 
with   a  quatrefoil  ;  a   Turkish  martel,   the  head  inlaid  with  brass,  orna- 
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mented  with  punched  luarkiiigs  ;  a  Persian  battle-axe  of  steel  cased  with 
silver  richly  engraved  and  parcel-gilt.  The  haft  contains  a  knife  screwed 
into  it.  Also  a  German  luazouclle  of  steel,  the  head  elaborately  formed 
with  six  crocketed  blades,  each  of  them  pierced  with  a  trefoil  ;  the  haft  is 
a  square  bar  of  steel,  twisted  spirally  and  furnished  with  an  hexagonal 
guard  for  tlie  hand.  This  beautifully-wrought  specimen  of  metal-work 
is  of  tlie  fifteenth  century. 

May  1,  1857. 
OcTAVics  Morgan,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Dunn,  Vicar  of  Warkworth,  communicated  the  following 
particulars  regarding  a  sepulchral  cist  found  recently  at  Amble,  Northum- 
berland, near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Coquet : — A  long  upright  stone  was 
noticed,  in  "  winning  stones  "  near  the  shore,  standing  out  of  the  shale  to 
the  height  of  about  14  inches.  Alongside  this  stone  was  a  large  un wrought 
slab,  which  was  found  to  be  the  covering  of  a  grave,  containing  a  skeleton, 
lying  on  its  left  side,  with  the  head  to  the  S.  W.  :  the  knees  raised,  and 
the  right  arm  thrown  back.  On  either  side,  on  a  line  with  the  elbows, 
stood  an  urn.  One  of  these  crumbled  to  pieces  ;  the  other  had  been  pre- 
served, and  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  T.  G.  Smith,  of  Togstone,^  on  whose 
estates  the  discovery  took  place.  (See  woodcut.)  The  urn  resembles  that 
found  at  Hawkhill,  near  Lesbury,  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Newcastle,  and  other  sepulchral  urns  found  in  the  district. 
It  contained  a  small  quantity  of  dark  earth. 

The  grave  appeared  to  have  been  dug  out  of  the  friable  shale  which  lies 
upon  the  harder  rock.     It  was  composed  of  four  side-stones,  closely  backed 
up  with  stones  roughly  broken.     The  ends  were  over- 
lapped by  the  sides.      The  grave  lay  S.  E.  and  N.  W., 
and  measured  as  follows; — Depth,     18i    in.;    width, 
26  in.,  and  length,  at  bottom    4  ft.,  at  top  3  ft.  4  in.  » 

The  bottom  of  the  grave  was  covered,  to  the  depth  of 
about  i  inch,  with  dark  unctuous  earth.  Amongst 
the  rubbish  forming  the  filling  up  of  the  sides  was 
found  a  piece  of  silex,  which  may  have  served  as  an 
arrow-head  (see  woodcut),  and  in  the  S.  W.  corner 
of  the  grave  was  placed  a  large,  smooth  cobble- 
stone, of  irregular  form,  measuring  about  G  inches  by  Fragment  of  Flint. 
5,  the  weight  being  4i  lbs.  It   was  conjectured  that  '"^  ' 

it  might  have  formed  a  sort  of  rude  weapon.  The  slab  projected  on  all 
sides  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  upright  stone  first  noticed  was  set  up, 
not  at  one  of  the  ends,  but  along  its  length. 

The  skull  must  have  been  very  characteristic  from  the  unusual  lowness 
of  the  frontal  region,  the  striking  development  of  the  occipital  portion  of 
the  head,  and  the  great  width  and  length  of  the  lower  jaw.  The  teeth  are 
said  to  have  been  regular  and  quite  sound.  The  thigh  bone  measured  19i 
in.,  indicating  that  the  deceased  had  been  a  man  of  large  size. 

The  urn  is  of  a  light  clay  colour,  and  measures  in  height,  8  in.  ;  depth, 
7^  in.  ;  diameter,  5o-  in.     It   is   ornamented  with  zigzag  scorings,  altcr- 

3  This  fine  example  of  the  highly  or-      land  by  Mr.  Sniitli,  and  i-s  preserved  in 
nainented  Northumbrian  urns  has  been       his  Grace's  Museum  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
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nately  with  dotted  and  upright,  or  sometimes  slanting  lines,  and  the  scor- 
ino-s  are  continued  over  the  edge  of  the  rim,  as  may  be  usually  noticed  in 
urus  found  iu  Northumberland,  and  those  of  similar  fashion,  accompanying 


Sepulchral  Urn,  found  at  Amble,  Korthumberland. 

early  burials  in  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland.  The  massive  stone  noticed 
by  Mr.  Dunn,  if  in  fact  to  be  regarded  as  intentionally  deposited  in  the 
grave,  may  have  been  thus  preserved  as  having  occasioned  the  death  of  the 
deceased. 

Mr.  Albert  Way  offered  some  observations  on  the  remarkable  relic  of 
Roman  times  in  Britain,  known  as  "  The  Rudge  Cup,"  which  was  exhi- 
bited by  permission  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  traces  of  the 
preservation  of  this  cup  had  for  some  time  been  lost,  until  it  was  happily 
brought  to  light  again  very  recently,  in  the  possession  of  his  Grace,  at 
Northumberland  House.  The  cup  was  found  in  1725  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  building  at  Rudge  Coppice,  near  Froxfield,  six  miles  east  from 
Marlborough,  Wilts.  The  discovery  occurred  in  the  course  of  excavations 
made  by  direction  of  the  Earl  of  Ilertford,  afterwards  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  by  creation  in  1749  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  Earl  took  an  active 
part  in  promoting  the  taste  for  antiquarian  pursuits  which  arose  at  that 
time  :  he  was  the  patron  of  Stukele}',  and  succeeded  Le  Neve,  in  1724,  as 
President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  an  office  which  he  retained  till  the 
close  of  his  life.  Lethieullier  states  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wise,  dated  May  25, 
1726,  that  Lord  Hertford  had  given  him  an  account  of  the  discoveries 
made  during  the  previous  year  at  Rudge  : — "  A  farmer  having  noticed 
some  foundations  through  a  large  tract  of  ground,  his  Lordship  immediately 
ordered  some  labourers  to  search  among  them,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  came  to  a  tessellated  pavement,  17  ft.  long,  and  15  ft.  wide,  of  which 
a  drawing  has  been  taken  and  since  engraved.  Not  far  from  the  pavement 
a  well  was  discovered,  but  filled   with   rubbish  ;  in  the  clearing  of  which 
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tliey  found  several  bones  of  beasts,  four  or  five  liuinan  skeletons,  and  some 
medals  of  the  lower  ein|)ire  ;  but,  what  is  most  curious  is  a  brass  cup, 
about  4  in.  in  diana'tcr,  and  3  deep.  Tiie  outside  of  it  is  wrought,  and  has 
been  enamelled  with  red,  blue,  and  green. "••  Lelhieullier  proceeds  to 
describe  the  inscription.  Ilorsley,  in  iiis  '•  Britannia  Koniana,"  published 
in  1732,  first  published  representations  of  the  lludge  Cup,  of  which  he  gives 
three  views,  with  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  Gale  and  Baron  Clerk 
regarding  it.  (Inscriptions,  Wiltshire,  No.  75,  and  p.  329.)  "  Thou'i'h  the 
print  of  this  antique  cup  (Ilorsley  remarks)  was  but  in  few  hands  before, 
yet  his  Lordship,  out  of  his  great  humanity  and  strict  regard  to  good  letters, 
readily  consented  to  have  it  inserted  in  this  collection,  and  favoured  me 
with  a  sight  of  the  original.  The  bottom  of  the  cup  is  broken  off"  from  it, 
but  is  yet  also  in  his  Lordship's  possession." 

The  inscription  around  the  rim  of  the  cup  presents  five  names  of  ])laces 
which,  although  not  hitherto  satisfactorily  identified,  are  undoubtedly 
Stations  either  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall  in  Northumberland,  or 
adjacent  to  it.  This  difficult  question  will  no  doubt  be  fully  discussed  in 
the  "  Corpus  Inscriptionum  per  Lineam  Valli,"  to  be  published  by  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Dr.  Col- 
lingwood  Bruce,  and  of  which  the  numerous  requisite  illustrations  have  been 
liberall}'^  contributed  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  It  will  suffice  here 
to  give  the  precise  reading  of  the  inscription  as  follows — a  •  m.\is  aballava 
VXELODVM  CAMBOGLANS  BANNA.  Some  traccs  of  enamel  may  be  perceived 
in  the  cavities  of  the  work  ;  the  colours  being  a  dull  red,  pale  greenish  blue, 
and  full  smalt  blue.  The  process  of  art  is  the  champleve,  of  which  few 
examples  of  that  early  period  exist ;  the  vase  found  in  one  of  the  Bartlow 
tumuli  beirg  that  most  worthy  of  mention.* 

The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Rock  observed  that  in  the  Museum  of  the  Collefio 
Romano  at  Rome,  there  are  three  singular  silver  vessels  of  cylindrical  form, 
resembling  niilliary  columns,  each  of  them  engraved  with  the  Itinerary  of 
the  stations  between  Cadiz  and  Rome.  They  had  been  found  in  1852  in 
the  "  Acque  ApoUinari,"  the  ancient  baths  of  mineral  water  at  Vicarello, 
with  numerous  votive  vases  of  great  beautj^  medals,  and  other  relics, 
which  had  been  thrown  into  the  reservoir  of  the  baths,  doubtless,  as  ex  voto 
offerings  to  Apollo  and  the  Nymphs  who  presided  over  the  waters.  This 
discovery  has  been  related  by  the  Padre  Marchi,  and  the  cups  are  figured 
in  his  Memoir,  "  La  Stipe  tributata  alia  Divinita  delle  Acque  ApoUinari." 
Rome,  1852.  The  fact  that  the  Rudge  cup  had  been  found  in  a  well  might 
possibly  be  significant  of  some  similar  cultus  of  divinities  associated  in 
ancient  times  with  springs  and  waters. 

Another  remarkable  illustration  of  the  usage  of  throwing  votive  oft'erinn^s 
into  springs  of  water  is  supplied  by  the  discovery  of  the  temple  of  the 
Goddess  Sequana,  frequented  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases,  near  the  sources 

■*  Hoare's  "Ancient  Wilts,"  vol.  ii.  p.  Popham  of  Littlecote  Park.     Gough,  in 

122,   from   MSS.   CoUectious    made    by  his  edition  of  "Camdeu,"  vol.  i.  p.  163, 

LethieuUier.     Sir  Richard  remarks  that  ed.  1806,  gives   1723  as   the   year    when 

this  curious  cup  still  remains  preserved  by  Mr.  George  found  the  pavement.    Gough 

the  Duke  of  Northumberland.     He  gives  has  a  figure   of  the   cup,  a  copy  from 

a    representation     of    it,     copied     from  Horsley's. 

Horsley,  and  a  plate   of  the  pavement  *  See  a  representation  of  the  Bartlow 

discovered  and  laid  open  iu  1725,  by  Mr.  vase  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xlL  p.  418. 
William  George,  who  was  steward  to  Mr. 
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of  the  Seine  ;  and  of  the  large  deposit  there  found  of  ex  voto  offerings  and 
medals  enclosed  in  an  ovoid  vase,  inscribed  de^  seqvana  {sic).^ 

Dr.  BuiST,  of  Bombay,  observed  in  regard  to  the  bow  of  horn,  stated  to 
have  been  found  in  the  Cambridgeshire  fens  (described  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  xiii.  p.  412),  and  sent  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Minty  for  his  examination,  that  it 
closely  resembles  in  form  the  bow  used  in  Northern  India,  similar  to  the 
Parthian  bow,  and  that  represented  in  Greek  sculptures.  The  bows  of  that 
district  were  occasionally  formed  of  a  single  horn,  and  the  horns  of  the 
Indian  buffalo  are  of  sufficient  length  to  supply  material  for  such  a  bow  as 
that  exhibited.  He  inclined  to  believe  it  of  Oriental  origin,  although  pos- 
sibly of  considerable  antiquity.  The  bows  made  in  Bombay  are  formed  of 
buffalo-horn  and  bamboo  in  thin  slips  bound  skilfully  together  ;  the  horii 
being  visible  at  the  extremities  only.'' 

The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe  communicated  a  notice  of  an  ancient  bell, 
now  in  the  church  of  Scawton,  near  Helmsley,  Yorkshire.  It  had  been 
regarded  with  interest,  from  the  supposition  that  it  might  be  the  same  bell 
Avhich  was  removed  by  the  monks  of  Byland  Abbey  to  the  chapel  built  at 
Scawton  by  Abbot  Roger,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Philip,  third  abbot 
of  Byland,  from  statements  which  he  had  received  from  Roger  and  the 
senior  members  of  the  fraternity.  (Dugdale's  Mon.  vol.  v.  p.  351,  new 
edit.)  It  there  appears  that  Abbot  Roger,  considering  the  perils  and  diffi- 
culties of  access  to  the  mother  church  of  Byland,  which  distressed  the 
inhabitants  of  Scawton,  obtained  permission  from  Henry,  Archbishop  of 
York,  in  1146,  to  build  a  chapel  there  ;  and  on  its  completion,  vestments, 
service-books,  font,  and  all  necessaries  having  been  provided, — "  prsecepit 
abbas  R,  Landrico  de  Agys  cellarario  suo,  quod  cum  omni  festinatione  ac 
reverentia,  ac  sine  mora,  minorem  campanam  dictte  matricis  ecclesije 
Bellalandse  in  plaustro  portari  faceret  usque  ad  dictam  filiam  suam  de 
Scawton  festinanter."  The  bell  now  to  be  seen  there  is  of  remarkably 
fine  tone  ;  it  measures  16  inches  in  height  ;  the  surface  is  very  smooth, 
not  corroded,  but  slightly  oxidised.  Around  the  upper  part  of  the  bell 
there  is  an  inscription  in  so-called  Longobardic  character — ►J<  campana  * 
BEATE  'MARIE,  a  florid  letter  M.  being  introduced  between  each  of  the  words 
in  place  of  a  stop.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  bell  appear  the  letters  a.v.e.b. 
with  the  initial  M.  as  before,  and  a  bell-founder's  device  in  the  form  of  an 
escutcheon,  upon  the  bordure  of  which  is  inscribed — ►J<  Johannes  copgraf 
ME  FECIT.  The  device  is  composed  of  a  crosier  in  pale,  between  a  pestle  and 
mortar  on  the  dexter  side,  a  bell  and  a  two-handled  tripod  pot  on  the  sinister 
side.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  letters  around  the  lower  rim  may 
signify — Ave  Virgo  Celi  Rcgina  Maria — the  third  character  being  possibly 
aC. 

It  seems  certain,  from  sketches  of  the  device  and  inscriptions  which 
accompanied  these  observations,  that  the  bell  can  have  no  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  relic  of  the  Xllth  century.  It  was  more  probably  cast  in 
the  XVth,  or,  at  the  earliest,  the  XlVth  century.  The  occurrence  of  the 
mortar  amongst  the  bellfounder's  devices  recalls  the  beautifully  wrought 
mortar  of  the  Infirmary  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary  at  York,  now  preserved 

•^  Revue  Numism.  Bolge,  torn.  ii.  p.  185.  India:   Proceedings    Soc.   Antiqu.   Scot. 

^  See  the  Notice  of  a  Memoir  by  Dr.  vol.  i.  p.  237,  and  Mr.  Syer  Cuming's  me- 

Buiet  on  the  Scythian  Bows  and  Bows  of  moir  on  weapons  of  horn  :  Journal  Arch, 

the  Ancients   compared   with   those    of  Assoc,  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
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ill  tlic  Mupcuni  of  tlic  riiilosopliical  Society  of  tliat  city.  Itisofl)cII- 
mctal,  and  bears  tlio  followiuEf  inscriptions  (here  printed  in  c.rtcnso)  : — 
+  Mortariuni  sancti  Joliannis  Evangcliste  de  InfirniariaBeate  Marie  Ebor'. 
-f  Frater  Willelinus  de  Toutliorp  nic  fecit,  a.d.  mcccviii."' — This  inscrip- 
tion supplies  evidence  that  the  meclianical  arts,  sucli  as  tliat  of  casting  in 
metals,  were  practised  by  the  members  of  conventual  establislinients  ;  and 
the  crosier  which  occurs  on  the  device  of  .John  C'opgraf  may  very  probably 
indicate  that,  although  not,  perhaps,  like  "  /Va^cr  Johannes  doTouthorp," 
a  member  of  such  a  body,  he  may  have  pursued  his  craft  in  connection  with, 
or  within  the  precincts  of,  one  of  the  great  monastic  institutions  of 
Yorkshire. 

Mr  J.  II.  Le  Kel'X  communicated  an  account  of  the  curious  paintings  on 
oak  panel  wliich  existed  in  the  church  of  Ingham,  Norfolk,  and  of  which 
he  brought  drawings  executed  by  John  Carter,  in  1787.  A  minute 
description  of  the  subjects  was  also  read,  being  a  letter  addressed  to  Carter 
by  Mr.  Fenn,  the  Norfolk  antiquary.  The  very  Rev.  Dr.  Ivock  pointed  out 
that  these  paintings  represent  certain  incidents  in  the  legend  of  St.  Nicholas 
of  Myra  ;  especially  his  charity  in  rescuing  the  three  damsels,  whom  their 
father,  being  reduced  to  poverty,  was  about  to  abandon,  an  act  which  caused 
his  being  regarded  as  the  patron  of  children  ;  and  his  miraculous  preserva- 
tion of  the  ship  in  his  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  on  which  account  he 
became  the  patron  of  seafaring  persons.  The  date  of  the  paintings  appeared 
to  be  early  in  the  XlVth  century.  The  same  subjects  are  sculptured  on 
the  font  in  Winchester  Cathedral."  The  drawings  exhibited  had  formed 
part  of  the  valuable  topographical  collections  in  the  possession  of  the  late 
Mr.  Britton. 

Mr.  OcTATlcs  MoncAN,  M.P.,  communicated  notices  of  certain  social 
usages  in  olden  times,  and  of  the  various  appliances  for  "  Eating  and 
Drinking  ;  "  and  gave  some  curious  illustrations  of  ancient  housekeeping 
from  the  treatises  by  Gervase  Markham  and  other  writers  once  highly 
esteemed. 

The  Prince  Alexander  Labanoff  presented  to  the  Institute  an  impres- 
sion of  the  Portrait  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  engraved  by  Pannier,  from  a 
painting  in  the  Prince's  collection  at  St.  Petersburgh.  This  portrait  is  on 
panel,  and  considered  to  be  contemporary  with  the  times  of  Mary,  who  is 
represented  seated,  her  hands  resting  on  the  arms  of  the  chair.  The 
features  closely  resemble  those  of  the  portrait  formerly  in  St.  James's 
Palace,  attributed  to  the  year  1580,  and  engraved  by  Vertue  in  1735.  A 
special  expression  of  thanks  to  the  Prince  was  voted  for  this  valuable 
present,  and  announcement  was  made  that  at  the  ensuing  meeting  a  col- 
lection of  portraits  of  Mary  Stuart  would  be  brought  before  the  Society. 

Mr.  Sai.vi.v  stated  some  particulars  in  addition  to  his  former  notice  of 
the  discovery  of  an  engraved  leaden  plate  at  Holy  Island,  during  the  works 
of  restoration  recently  completed  under  his  direction,  by  aid  of  a  grant  appro- 
priated to  the  purpose  by  Government  (See  Vol.  xiii.  of  this  Journal, 
p.  411).  The  leaden  plate  was  brought  by  Mr.  Salvin,  through  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Gore,  Commissioner  of  her  Majesty's  Woods  and 
Land  Revenue.     It  has  subsequently  been  deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the 

*  See  the  Descriptive  Account  of  the       notice  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  83,  ii.  p.  1 7. 
Antiquities  in  the  Museum  of  the  York-  »  Mihier's  Hist,  of  ".Vinchestcr,  vol.  ii. 

shire  Philosophical  Society,  by  the  Rev.       p.  79. 
C.  Wellbeloved,  p.  8(5 ;  and  Mr.  Hamper's 

VOL.   XIV.  ^   ^ 
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Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  plate  is  in  remarlcable 
preservation  :  it  measures  llg  inches  hy  4f  inches.  An  accurate  facsimile 
of  the  inscription  has  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Utting.  It  records  the  removal, 
in  1215  of  the  remains  of  "  tres  monachi,"  Silvester.  Robert,  and  Helias. 
"  ab  orto  nionacorum,"  the  position  of  which,  or  the  cause  why  their 
bodies  had  been  there  deposited,  has  not  been  ascertained  : — anno  :  Mcc° 
xv°  :  TRAXSLATi  :  sVi\T  :  iSTi  :  III  :  m°i  :  Silvester  :  rob't'  :  helias  :  ab  : 
ORTO  :  moxacor'  :  ix  :  n'c  :  log?.  Mr.  Salvin  produced  a  plan  of  the 
conventual  church,  showing  the  precise  position  in  which  the  interment  was 
found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  east  end  of  the  choir.  The  discovery 
occurred  in  forming  a  sunk  fence  on  the  North  and  East  sides  of  the 
buildings,  to  prevent  any  damage  from  cattle  pastured  there.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  three  monks  may  have  been  temporarily  interred  in  the 
conventual  "  ort-yard,"  on  account  of  some  offence  for  which  their  remains 
were  not  permitted  to  be  deposited  forthwith  in  the  usual  cemetery 


^utt'tiuttir^  aittr  ©la^Drli^  of  Irt  evIji^bttcU. 

By  the  Duke  of  Nortiicmberlaxd. — A  collection  of  drawings  of  ancient 
remains,  castles  and  churches  in  Northumberland,  being  portion  of  an 
extensive  series  in  course  of  prepar%tion  under  his  Grace's  direction  by 
Mr.  Wykeham  Archer.  They  comprised  views  of  the  remarkable  rocks 
at  the  Rowting  Linn,  near  Doddington,  and  near  the  earthworks  at  Old 
Bewick,  incised  with  curious  symbols,  concentric  circles,  and  other 
markings  of  unknown  import.  The  remains  of  a  circle  of  stones  on  Dod 
Moor,  near  Doddington  ;  and  some  vestiges  of  the  same  period  on 
Wrangham  Moor.  The  interesting  Norman  church  at  Rock  ;  Wark- 
wortli  church,  and  the  cross-legged  effigy  there  to  be  seen,  attributed 
to  Sir  Hugh  de  Morwick  ;  the  arms  upon  the  shield  are  not,  however, 
those  assigned  to  that  family.  The  church  of  St.  Gregory  at  Kirk 
Newton,  near  Yevering,  a  little  building  presenting  some  unusual  archi- 
tectural features,  and  occupying  the  site  possibly  of  the  primitive  place 
of  worship  there  established  after  Paulinus  preached  the  Gospel  in  that 
district,  and  baptised  numerous  converts  in  the  adjacent  river  Glen.  A 
rudelj'-seulpturcd  tablet  of  the  Offerings  of  the  Wise  Men  still  exists  in 
the  church.  Of  this,  as  also  of  the  supposed  remains  of  the  residence 
of  the  Saxon  kings  immediately  beneath  the  entrenched  works  on  the  hill 
called  Yevering  Bell,  Mr.  Archer  has  made  careful  drawings.  This  place, 
distant  about  five  miles  from  Wooler,  has  been  considered  to  be  the 
•'  Adgcfrin,"  where,  according  to  Bede  (B.  ii.  c.  14),  Paulinus  came  with 
King  Edwin  in  the  Yllth  century,  and  remaining  some  time  at  the  royal 
country  scat,  brought  the  Christian  faith  into  that  remote  part  of  Northum- 
bria.  Also  views  of  Dunstanborough  Castle,  of  the  Tower  on  the  Bridge 
at  Warkworth,  and  of  monastic  remains  at  Amble,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Coquet,  subordinate  to  Tyncmouth  Priory. 

In  reference  to  the  remarkable  incised  marks  upon  the  rocks  in 
Northumberland,  Mr.  Wykeham  Archer  observed  that  their  forms  appeared 
to  bear  considerable  analogy  with  those  on  a  fragment  of  rock  found  in 
a  tumulus  in  Cumberland  ("  Archasologia,"  Vol.  x.,  p.  112).  Such 
incised  symbols  occur  also  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  in  Brittany  ;  and 
some  examples  had  been  noticed  in  Scotland. 


CO      r; 
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By  the  Rev.  Gheville  J.  Chestku. — A  weapon  of  iliut,  fouiul  at  [[(jxnc 
in  Suffolk',  at  a  spot  where  several  objects  of  a  siniihir  riulely-wruught 
character  have  hccii  fouiul.  Two  of  these  are  fiijiirod  in  the  "  Arch.-uologia," 
Vol.  xiii.,  p.  20-i  ;  antl  it  is  there  stated  hy  Mr.  Frero  (in  1 7'J7)  that 
they  were  found  in  lar<(e  numbers  at  a  depth  of  about  12  feet,  in  a  stratuai 
of  gravelly  soil,  over  which  is  a  bed  of  sand  mixed  with  shells  and  marine 
substances.  The  Hints  were  found  generally  about  five  or  six  in  each  s(|uare 
yard,  and  they  were  so  numerous  that  they  had  been  carried  away  in  baskets 
to  mend  the  adjoining  road.  Fragments  of  wood,  and  bones  of  unusual 
size  had  been  found  in  the  same  stratum.  In  form  they  differ  from  the 
ordinary  stone  celt  or  hammer-head  ;  they  are  sharply  pointed,  and  present 
the  general  appearance  of  a  lance-head  ;  but  the  blunt  extremity  is  usually 
very  thick  and  clumsily  worked,  wholly  unsuited  to  be  adjusted  to  a  haft. 
Mr.  Chester  confirmed  the  report,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  brick- 
makers  by  whom  the  stratum  is  worked,  that  very  large  bones,  supposed  to 
be  of  the  elephant,  were  occasionally  discovered  in  the  same  bed  with  these 
flint  weapons,  and  that  these  animal  remains  were  not  in  a  fossilised 
state. 

By  the  Rev.  Edward  Wilton. — A  small  bronze  fibula,  of  slender  pro- 
portions, and  probably  of  Roman  workmanship,  found  on  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  in  the  parish  of  Great  Cheverell.  Numerous  fibulaj  and  objects  of 
metal  are  brought  to  light  in  the  district.  A  coin  of  Constantino  and  some 
bones  were  found  near  the  fibula  exhibited,  which  is  bow-shaped,  the  acus 
being  formed  of  the  same  piece  of  metal  as  the  bow,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  twisted  in  a  loop  or  knot,  so  as  to  give  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity  to 
the  fastening.  Mr.  Wilton  desired  to  invite  attention  to  the  proposed  publi- 
cation, by  Mr.  Vernon  Arnold,  of  "  Illustrations  of  the  Architectural 
features  of  Edington  Church,  Wiltshire,"  well  known  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles. 

By  Mrs.  A.  Wyndiiam,  of  Blandford. — Drawing  of  a  massive  spiral  ring 
of  bronze,  diameter,  about  1^  inches  ;  weight,  5  dr.  10  gr.  It  was  found 
recently,  some  feet  below  the  surface,  in  uncultivated  down-land  near 
Compton  and  Melbury  Abbas  ;  a  similar  bronze  ring,  found  in  the  camp  on 
Hod  Hill,  near  Blandford,  is  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Burden,  of  that  town. 
Also  a  drawing  of  a  slight  twisted  ring  of  bright  mixed  metal,  almost  as 
bright  as  gold,  which  was  dug  up  in  a  garden  at  Fontmcll-Magiia,  Dorset. 
This  pretty  little  tore-ring  measures  1  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  weight  is 
17  gr.  Mrs.  Wyndham  stated  that  a  large  gold  ring  had  been  found  in 
the  parish  of  Motcombe,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster.     The  value  of  the  metal,  as  she  had  been  informed,  is  51. 

By  Mr.  Fitch. — An  oval  jewelled  ornament,  possibly  a  fibula,  of  gilt 
metal,  found  near  Swaffham.  It  appears  to  be  of  Roman  character,  but 
some  doubt  had  arisen  in  regard  to  its  being  of  Roman  workmanship,  on 
account  of  the  gilding,  which  as  it  had  been  supposed  is  unusual  in  the 
works  of  that  period.  An  oval  fibula,  however,  of  similar  size  and  fashion, 
is  figured  in  Gent.  Mag.,  vol.  58,  part  ii.,  p.  703,  described  as  set  with  an 
imitative  gem  resembling  an  amethyst,  shaped  nearly  to  a  point,  the 
setting  being  thickly  gilded.  It  was  found  with  coins  of  Constantino, 
Probus,  Septimius  Severus,  and  Pertinax,  in  "  Four  Acre  Iloneycoomb," 
in  the  Parish  of  Wickham  Brooke,  Suffolk.  Mr.  Fitch  sent  also  a  circular 
Roman  spcculam  recently  found  at  Caistor,  near  Norwich.  It  was  unfor- 
tunately broken   by  the  spade  at  the  time   of  discovery.     It  is  of  white 
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metal,  exceedingly  brittle  ;  it  measures  about  four  iuehes  in  diameter,  and 
around  tlie  rim  there  is  a  row  of  circular  perforations  closely  set,  a  feature 
which  may  be  noticed  in  other  Roman  specula,  such  as  those  found  M-ith 
pottery  and  glass,  in  1835,  in  Deveril  Street,  Southwark.  One  of  these 
mirrors,  with  a  portion  of  its  handle,  is  figured,  "  Areha^ologia,"  vol.  xxvi., 
p.  4G7.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  marginal  perforations  occur 
in  the  elegant  mirror  found  at  Pompeii,  figured  in  the  llev.  E.  TroUope's 
"  Illustrations  of  Ancient  Art,"  pi.  44,  and  in  an  example  in  the  Copen- 
hagen Museum,  precisely  similar  to  that  exhibited  by  Mr.  Fitch,  figured  in 
Worsaae's  "  Afbildninger,"  No.  292.  The  compound  metal  of  which  these 
specula  were  formed  is  supposed  to  be  copper  mixed  with  antimony  ;  the 
fractured  edges,  which  are  remarkably  sharp,  show  that  its  colour  is  reddish 
white.  The  best  sjyecula  were  made,  according  to  Pliny,  at  Brundisium.  In 
1823  a  remarkable  double  mirror  was  found  with  Roman  urns  at  Coddenhaui, 
Suffolk,  the  case  being  ornamented  with  the  head  of  Nero  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  reverse  the  Emperor  addressing  the  army.  This  object  is  figured, 
"  Archseologia,"  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  359,  and  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
A  mirror  with  the  head  of  Nero  is  also  figured  in  Montfaucon, 
Supp.,  voL  iii.,  pi.  21  ;  and  another  object  of  the  same  class  in  Caylus, 
"Recueil,"  torn,  iii.,  p.  331.  In  the  work  last  mentioned,  tom.  v.,  p.  174, 
may  be  found  an  account  of  the  analysis  of  the  metals  of  which  Roman 
mirrors  were  composed  ;  and  in  the  "  Hist,  de  I'Acad.  des  Inscr.," 
tom.  xxiii.,  p.  140,  the  researches'of  M.  Menard  on  the  same  subject  have 
been  published.  The  form  of  the  Roman  speculum  is  usuallj^  circular,  but 
in  the  excavations  carried  out  by  Mr.  Clayton  on  the  line  of  the  Rou)au 
Wall  in  Northumberland,  a  portion  of  a  speculum  of  rectangular  form  has 
been  found,  which  is  now  in  his  collection  at  Chesters.^ 

By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  F.S.A. — A  Brank,  precisely  similar  in 
fashion  to  that  exhibited  at  a  former  meeting  by  Mr.  Carrington,  and 
figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  257.  It  differs  from  that  example 
solely  in  the  forge-mark  on  the  band  which  passes  over  the  head  :  it  is  the 
letter  H  (or  possibly  H  aiad  D  combined),  instead  of  the  crowned  W 
noticed  by  Mr.  Carrington  as  indicating  the  date  of  the  reign  of  William  III. 

By  Mr.  Octatius  Mougax,  M.P. — A  circular  talisman  of  silver,  inscribed 
with  mystic  symbols,  including  those  of  Venus,  the  Moon,  and  Libra. 
Around  these  is  inscribed,  running  spirally — "  Accipe  mihi  petitionem  o 
domiue  :  keep  me  as  the  apple  of  an  eye,  hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy 
Wings  from  all  evel.  Up  Lord  and  help  us  for  thou  art  my  strong  Rock 
and  my  Castle.  Amen."  On  the  other  side  is  a  magic  square  of  furty- 
nine  compartments,  containing  Hebrew  characters,  the  numerical  value  of 
the  whole  being  1225.  The  preparation  and  virtues  of  these  amulets  is 
fully  set  forth  by  Reichelt,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Amidetis,"  Strasburg, 
1G7G  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  silver  disc  now  exhibited  is  an  amulet  of 
Venus,  made  under  the  influence  of  the  Moon  and  Libra,  and  efficacious 
against  wounds  by  weapons  or  firearms.  Mr.  Morgan  subsequently  read  a 
detailed  notice  of  these  amulets,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ; 
it  is  printed  in  their  "  Proceedings,"  vol.  iv.,  p.  86. 

Mr.  Morgan  brought  also  a  collection  of  Astronomical  and  Geometrical 


'  A  Roman  speculum,  with  its  handle,  of  the  meetings  of  the  Institute  iu  1850, 
foimd  on  the  Lexdeu  road,  Colclioster,  Arcb.  Jouru.  vol.  vii.  p.  87.  See  two  ex- 
was   exhibited  by  Mr.  ^Yhincopp  at  one       amples  iu  Jouru.  Arcb.  Ass.  vol.  v.  p.  138. 
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Instruments,  consisting  of  Astrolabes,  Ring-ilials,  lianginfj-dials,  ivory 
Viatoria,  and  otlicr  portable  universal  sun-dials,  oblique  and  horizontal. 
Also  a  solid  octagonal  dial  and  a  curious  cup-dial.  The  dates  ranging 
from  about  1530  to  1730.  One  of  the  ring-dials,  or  "  Journey  rings  "  had 
been  formerly  in  Mr.  Whincopp's  Museum,  and  was  shown  at  a  former 
meeting. — A  rubbing  from  the  inscribed  brass  plate  on  the  rood  screen  at 
Usk,  Monmouthshire,  as  given  in  the  "  Arclijtologia,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  10,  where 
the  interpretation  by  the  learned  Dr.  Wotton  may  be  seen.''  This  inscription, 
which  commences — "  Nole  Clode  " — has  never  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  A  Dissertation,  accompanied  by  an  engraved  representation 
(not  scrupulously  correct)  may  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  "  Cox's 
History  of  Monmouthshire,"  vol.  i.,  p.  418.  The  original  plate  measures 
l9Hn.  by2;in. 

By  Mr.  J.  II.  Ln  Keux. — Drawings  and  tracings  from  drawings  by 
John  Carter,  representing  various  antiquarian  rcliques,  executed  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Amongst  these  memorials  of  objects  of  interest, 
of  which  some  have  subsequently  perished,  Avere,  the  original  coloured 
drawing  of  the  painting  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  representing  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  Thomas.  This,  as  also  some  other  subjects  exhibited,  was 
engraved  by  Carter  for  his  "  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  England."  Ancient 
chalices,  pontifical  rings,  with  other  valuable  relics,  found  in  York 
Minster,  and  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Treasury  of  that  church: — An  enamelled 
candlestick  of  very  elegant  design,  found  during  the  repairs  of  the  Chapter 
House  at  York,  about  1740,  and  in  the  possession  of  Lady  Salisbury.  It 
is  similar  in  workmanship  to  that  exhibited  in  the  local  Museum  at  the 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Winchester,  by  Mr.  Beever,  of  Ambleside. 
The  designs  represent  birds,  flowers,  grapes,  &.O.,  the  enamels  being  chiefly 
green  and  white.  Date,  XVI ih  century.  The  candlesticks  formerly  in 
the  Bernal  collection,  bearing  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  1552 
(lot  1305j  are  of  the  same  class  of  enamels,  supposed  to  be  of  English 
work,  but  are  wholly  different  in  their  form. — Decorative  pavement  tiles  of 
varied  colouring,  probably  Flemish  imitations  of  azidejos,  found  near  the 
door  of  the  library,  at  Rochester  Cathedral. — The  font  in  St.  Gregory's 
Church  at  Sudbury,  with  its  lofty  canopy  of  wood,  elaborately  sculptured  and 
painted,  resembling  in  form  the  spire  of  a  church.  A  second  view  shows 
tiie  interior  of  the  lower  part  of  the  canopy,  which  opened  with  folding 
doors,  so  as  to  give  access  fo  the  basin  of  the  font. — The  head-piece,  formerly 
suspended  over  the  tomb  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  in  Wimborne  Minster : 
drawn  in  1798. — A  spur,  of  the  very  long-necked  fashion  of  the  XVth 
century,  found  at  Hyde  Abbey,  Winchester. — An  iron  forked  arrow-head, 
"in  Capt.  Keen's  Museum,  in  Beach  Lane,  Cripplegate,  1789  ;"  resem- 
bling in  form  those  in  Mr.  Morgan's  possession,  figured  in  this  Journal, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  118. — A  set  of  eleven  keys,  ingeniously  constructed  so  as  to 
fold  up  into  small  compass,  hinging  on  one  pivot  upon  which  the  whole 
turn  freely  :  they  were  found  in  the  area  of  the  castle.  Castle  Acre,  in 
1783,  and  were  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  Fenn,  the  Norfolk  antiquary. — 
A  rondache  formed  with  concentric  rings  of  iron,  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Fenn.  It  resembles  that  in  possession  of  Gen.  Vernon,  at  Hilton  Park, 
figured  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  181.  The  diameter  measured  about 
14  inches.      "East  Dereham,   178G." — A  singular  piece  of  armour,  pro- 

2  Sec  also  Camden's  Britannia,  ed.  Gougli,  vol.  viii.  p.  IIG. 
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bably  Oriental,  a  scull-cap,  described  as  formed  of  eight  plates  of  steel, 
fastened  together  ■with  leather  thongs  ;  it  had  a  projecting  ornament  on  the 
crown  of  the  head,  to  ■which  was  appended  a  tassel.  In  possession  of 
Hon.  n.  Walpole,  1789. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Long,  by  kind  permission  of  Mi-.  Mortimer  Drummond, 
exhibited  t'wo  silver  drinking  cnps,  now  in  possession  of  that  gentleman,  and 
formerly  belonging  to  Lyons'  Inn.  They  bear  inscriptions  Avhich  record 
their  presentation  to  that  Society,  in  1580,  by  Giles  Alington,  the 
Treasurer,  The  form  of  these  pieces  of  ancient  plate  is  peculiar  ;  they 
resemble  bottles,  ■wide-mouthed  and  short-necked,  with  two  plain  handles. 
The  height  is  5  inches  ;  diameter  of  the  mouth  2|  inches.  They  are 
engraved  with  the  following  arms — Quarterly,  1.  a  bend  engrailed  between 
six  billets  (Allington)  :  2.  three  covered  cups,  (Argentine)  :  3.  six  birds 
(usually  blazoned  as  eagles)  a  canton  ermine,  (Fitz-Symon)  :  4.  per  fesse, 
a  pale  counterchanged,  three  griffins'  heads  erased  (Gardener).  A  crescent 
charged  with  a  martlet,  as  a  difference.  Crest,  on  a  helm  a  talbot  ermine. 
Motto — NON  •  POVR  •  HAiNE.  The  inscription  is  as  follows, —  -f-  ex  bono  • 
EGiDii  '  ALINGTON  •  THESATRAR  *  HOSP  '  LEONis  •  1580.  The  Assav  marks  are, 
the  leopard's  head,  lion  passant,  on  one  cup  the  Roman  capital  D.  (1581)  on 
the  other  the  Roman  capital  N.  (1590).  It  thus  appears  that  one  of  the 
cups  was  made  in  the  year  after  the  donation  by  the  Treasurer  to  the  Society, 
the  other  not  until  ten  years  later,  although  probably  with  the  monies  given 
for  the  purpose  at  the  earlier  period"  recorded  on  both  the  cups.  Mr.  Moigan 
remarked  that  a  similar  discrepancy  in  the  date  of  manufacture  occurs  in 
regard  to  two  grace-cups,  in  possession  of  the  Goldsmiths'  Company.  Ue 
stated  that  amongst  some  of  the  college  plate  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
there  are  similar  two-handled  cups  now  used  by  gentlemen-commoners  for 
drinking  beer.  The  Allington  family  had  estates  at  Wyniondley,  Herts, 
and  at  Horsheath,  Cambridgeshire.  The  donor  of  the  cups  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  Allingtons  of  Horsheath.  Giles  Allington,  of 
that  place.  Sheriff  of  Cambridgeshire,  22  Hen.  VIII. ,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Sir  Giles  Allington  by  the  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Gardiner  :  the  said  Sir 
Giles  being  lineally  descended  from  William  Allington,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Edwai'd  IV.,  and  married  the  heiress  of  John  de  Argentine,  of 
Wymondley,  Herts.  Mr.  Long  brought  also  a  miniature  portrait  of  William 
Allington,  of  Horsheath,  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  in  1642,  as  Baron 
Allington,  of  Killard.  This  contemporary  painting  is  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Long,  of  Hampton  Lodge,  Surrey. 

By  Mr.  Hewitt. — An  iron  chain,  formed  apparently  as  a  scourge  or 
implement  of  torture.  It  has  been  recently  added  to  the  collection  in  the 
Tower. 

By  Mr.  DoDD.— A  document,  dated  30  Edw.  I.,  1302,  with  the  Great 
Seal  appended.  It  is  a  Warrant  to  the  Bailifls  and  Burgesses  of  Bona 
Garda  to  aid  Bernard  de  Rinucio,  and  John  de  Lysto,  merchants  of  Bayonne, 
in  supplying  corn,  wine  and  beer  for  castles  and  towns  in  Gasconv. 
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JOURNAL  OF  THE  ARCITITECTURAL,  ARCHAEOLOGICAL.  AND  HISTORIC 
SOCIETY,  FOR  THE  COUNTY,  CITY,  AND  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF 
CHESTER.  Vol.  L  From  June  1S4!)  to  Dec.  1855.  Clioster :  I'rintocl  for 
the  Members.     1857.     8vo. 

It  is  with  gratification  that  wo  invite  tlic  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
first  Volume  of  Transactions,  produced  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society 
founded  for  purposes  kindred  to  our  own  tlirough  the  exertions  of  our 
lamented  friend,  the  late  Rev.  William  II.  Massie.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1840,  the  impulse,  which  we  may  attribute  to  his  intelligent  perception 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  such  local  Associations,  achieved  tlie  formation 
of  the  Society,  of  whose  successful  progress  the  record  is  before  us.  From 
the  outset,  the  heart}''  sympathies  of  many  influential  patrons  of  the  design, 
as  also  of  many  an  active  fellow  labourer  in  that  rich  field  of  Historic  and 
Archaeological  enquiry,  in  which  our  accomplished  friend  proved  so  cfiicient 
a  guide,  had  been  won,  not  less  by  his  amiable  and  estimable  character, 
than  by  his  keen  interest  in  National  Antiquities.  The  volume  under  con- 
sideration presents  most  appropriately  a  detailed  Memoir  of  Mr.  Massic, 
accompanied  by  a  Photographic  Portrait. 

During  the  recent  visit  of  the  Institute  to  the  city  of  Chester,  with   the 
friendly  cooperation  and  guidance  of   the  leading  members  of  the  local 
Society,  Ave  had  occasion  to  appreciate  the  interesting  character  of  many 
sites  marked  by  historical  associations,  and  of  many  relics  of  ancient  JJcva, 
illustrated  in  this  volume.     It  opens  with  the  Inaugural  Address,  delivered 
by  the  late  Rev.  Chancellor  Raikes,  in  which  the  proper  functions   of  such 
Provincial  Institutions,  and  the  advantageous  results  accompanying  their 
operation  are  impressively  set  forth,  and  a  pleasing  freshness   and   variety 
has  been  given  to  the  train   of   argument,   dccies   repctita — with   which 
the  frequent  Inauguration  of  local  Institutions  of  this  nature  have  made  us 
familiar,  since  that  remarkable  movement  commenced,  to  be  traced  doubtless 
to  the  impulse  given  by  the  annual  progresses   of  our  Society  and   of  the 
Archaeological  Association.     Mr.  Williams,  Mayor  of  Chester  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Massie  originated  so  successful  an  Archaeological  enterprise,  and 
whose  courteous  hospitalities  on  the  occasion  of  our  recent  ^Meeting  will  not 
be  forgotten,  appropriately  contributes  a  memoir  on  the  Course  of  the  River 
Dee — tracing  to  its  source  in  Merionethshire   the   small   beginning   of  that 
noble  stream,  the  pride  of  the  Western  Marches  ;  a  subject  replete  with 
stirring  suggestions  to  the  antiquaries  of  Chester  in  the  incipient  freshness 
of  their  association.     Amongst  matters  relating  to   the  anti([uitics  of  the 
earlier  periods,   may  be  noticed  the  memoir  by  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  of 
Chester,    "  On  the  probability  that   Kinderton,  near  Middlewich,  is    the 
Condate  of  the  Itineraries,"  illustrated  by  a  map   of  the  entrenchments 
regarded  as  vestiges  of  that  Roman  Station,  on  the  site  known  as  "  The 
Harboro'  Field,"  where  coins,  Samian  ware,  and  other  relics  have  been 
found  ;  the  coincidence  of  distances,  as  compared  with  the  Itineraries,  and 
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other  facts  wliich  are  here  adduced,  appear  to  justify  the  conclusion  that 
"this  is  Condate,  the  station  so  long  lost  and  so  vainly  sought."  Of 
Roman  remains  discovered  in  Chester  Ave  find  frequent  notices  in  this 
volume  ;  such  as  the  remarkable  fragment  of  an  altar  bearing  a  Greek 
inscription,  discovered  in  1851  near  the  Exchange,  Avhich  has  supplied  the 
subject  of  a  disquisition  hj  the  late  Chancellor  Raiktis  ;  and  the  more 
recent  discovery  of  a  sculptured  fragment  at  Handbridge,  doubtless  part  of 
a  Roman  tomb  of  very  unusual  character  in  this  country,  but  closely 
resembling  that  of  a  Roman  knight,  in  the  Museum  at  Tivoli,  of  which  a 
figure  is  given.  The  excavations  at  Handbridge  appear  to  have  presented 
undeniable  indications  of  the  position  of  the  chief  Cemetery  in  the  times  of 
Roman  occupation.  We  may  here  also  call  attention  to  the  notice  of  the 
tile  bearing  a  figure  of  a  Betiarius  in  low  relief,  figured  in  the  Vetmta 
Monmnenta  many  years  ago.  It  is  now  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Potts,  who  so  kindly  made  his  treasures  available  for  the  gratification  of 
our  Society  in  our  Temporary  Museum.  The  interesting  remains  of  a 
hypocaust  exposed  to  view  in  1854  are  duly  noticed,  and  the  massive 
masonry  of  the  entrance  to  the  Baths  supplies  a  subject  for  an  etching  by 
Mr.  W.  Ayrton,  whose  pencil  has  frequently  been  in  requisition  in  producing 
the  illustrations  of  the  volume.  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  the  Chester  Society,  Avhosc  useful  "  Handbook  to  Chester  and  its 
Environs  "  was  a  frequent  compaaiion  during  our  recent  explorations,  to 
whose  indefatigable  exertions  also  in  our  behalf,  and  friendly  cooperation,  we 
were  largely  indebted  at  the  Chester  Meeting,  contributes  a  memoir  on  the 
so-called  Corselet  of  gold  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  found  in  1833 
near  Mold.  Of  this  remarkable  object,  the  intention  of  which  has  never, 
as  we  apprehend,  been  satisfactorily  explained,  Mr.  Hughes  has  given  a 
faithful  representation,  which  through  his  kindness  we  are  enabled  to  place 
before  our  readers.  He  has  brought  together  all  the  information  which 
bears  on  the  discovery,  as  recorded  by  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph  and  the  late 
Mr.  Gage  Rokewode,  in  the  Archaeologia,  vol.  xxvi.  fp.  422,  and  more 
recently  by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  in  the  Archaeologia  Cambrcnsis,  First 
Scries,  vol.  iii.  p.  98.  In  a  former  volume  of  this  Journal,  we  adverted  to 
the  singular  tale  of  tlie  premonitory  vision  at  "  The  Goblins'  Hill,"  and  to 
some  other  instances  of  popular  traditions  regarding  hidden  treasure.^  The 
Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  in  some  additional  observations  which  he  has  com- 
municated to  Mr.  Hughes,  confirms  the  story  of  the  apparition,  having 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  person  who  beheld  the  spectre  clad  in  gold. 
He  states  that  he  had  obtained  at  IMold  one  of  the  fragments,  of  which 
unfortunately  so  many  had  been  abstracted  at  the  time  of  the  discovery, 
but  that  he  had  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  one  of  the  beads,  supposed  to 
be  of  amber,  of  which  hundreds  had  been  thrown  away.  The  mound,  as  he 
observes,  has  been  Avholly  removed  and  the  ground  levelled  under  the 
plough.  In  regard  to  the  use  or  intention  of  the  "  corselet,"  obviously  not 
suited  for  any  purpose  of  defence,  it  appears  probable  that  the  plate  was 
attached  to  tissue  or  leather  by  the  small  perforations  round  the  margin. 
The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  its  original  character  is  greatly  due  to  the 
foolish  desire  for  shreds  and  fragments  of  curiosities,  which  too  frequently 
prevails,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  scientific  results  to  be  obtained 
from  a  discovery.     It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  from  Mr.  Hughes  that  he  had 

'  Arch.  Journal,  voL.vi.,  p.  2i)!t. 
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secured  a  fragment  of  this  corselet,  aiul  transferred  it  to  the  British  Museum  ; 
another,  purchased  at  Stockport  hy  the  Rev.  T.  IIiii,fo,  hy  whom  it  wns 
cxliibitcd  at  a  mectiiifj  of  the  Institute,  as  recorded  in  this  Journal,  vol.  xi., 
p.  59,  has,  weliope,  found  the  same  destination;  and  whilst  preparing  this 
Notice,  we  have  heard  with  satisfaction,"  that  a  portion  of  considerable 
interest,  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Laron  Bolland,  has  been  presented 
to  the  National  Collection  by  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan,  Bart. 

A  Memoir  on  the  Norman  remains  brought  to  light  during  certain 
alterations  in  Chester  Cathedral,  as  related  more  briefly  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Ilussey,  in  this  Journal,  Vol.  v.,  p.  ]  7,  is  contributed  by  that  gentleman, 
and  accompanied  by  a  ground-plan  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  structure, 
showing  its  original  termination  in  an  apse,  as  also  the  Norman  transepts 
with  their  apses.  ^Ir.  William  Ayrton  has  described  certain  Norman  portions 
of  the  fabric  ;  his  remarks  arc  illustrated  by  numerous  Anastatic  drawings 
and  etchings,  representing  the  Norman  triforium,  tlic  details  in  the  north- 
west tower,  the  doorways  and  arcade  in  the  cloisters,  and  the  striking 
vaulted  chamber  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cloister  Court.  To  this  chamber 
Mr.  Ashpitcl,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Association  in  Chester,  when  this  interesting  structure  was  cleared  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  Local  Committee,  assigned  the  name  of  the 
'•  Promptuarium,'^  or  store-room  ;  but  it  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Ayrton  as 
the  "■  seciinda  Atda,"  or  Strangers'  Refectory,  connected  with  the  Abbot's 
lodgings.  Our  friend  Mr.  Sharpc,  an  authority  of  no  ordinary  weight  in 
such  questions,  has  noticed  a  similar  building  at  Fiirncss  Abbey,  to 
which  he  assigns  the  title  of  llospitium.  Mr.  Ayrton  is  also  the  contributor 
of  a  notice  of  Jjeeston  Castle,  prepared  for  the  visit  of  the  Chester  Society 
to  that  striking  site,  and  accompanied  by  a  clever  sketch,  etched  by  himself, 
of  the  gateway  to  the  upper  ballium. 

Amongst  other  Architectural  Memoirs,  we  may  mention  that  by  the  Rev. 
Chancellor  Raikes  on  St.  John's  Church,  an  object  of  nmch  interest  at  our 
late  meeting  ;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Massie,  on  Timber  Churches  in  Cheshire, 
especially  those  of  Marton  and  Lower  Pcover  ;  and  on  the  history  of 
St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  Chester,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Blomfield.  Also  the 
interesting  account  by  Mr.  \V".  Ayrton,  of  Bruera  Chapel,  once  pertaining 
to  St.  Werburgh's  ;  of  the  iVbbot's  manor  house  at  Saighton  Grange,  a 
valuable  example  of  domestic  architecture  ;  and  of  Bunbury  Church, 
whither  some  of  our  members,  doubtless,  repaired,  to  examine  the  striking 
memorial  of  Sir  Hugh  Calvelcy,  so  wellpourtrayed  by  Charles  Stothard. 

The  Chester  archajologists  have  occasionally  received  encouragement  in 
tlicir  progress,  from  the  distinguished  historian  of  the  county,  Dr.  Ormcrod, 
the  accuracy  of  whose  extensive  knowledge  is  scarcely  more  remarkable  than 
his  courteous  liberality  in  imparting  it  to  those  engaged  in  researches 
kindred  to  his  own.  Many  of  our  members,  present  at  the  late  Meeting  in 
Ciiester,  profited  by  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ormerod  in  presenting  to  us  copies 
of  his  "Memoir  on  the  Cheshire  Domesday  Roll,"  privately  printed,  and 
sent  on  that  occasion  in  token  of  his  cordial  interest  in  our  proceedings.  To 
the  volume  produced  by  the  local  Society  he  has  contributed  a  notice  of  a 
document  connected  with  St.  Mary's  Priory,  Chester,  and  presenting 
certain  facts  locally  of  interest.  The  seal  of  the  convent,  previously,  as  we 
believe,  unknown,  is  appended  to  the  deed,  and  is  remarkable  as  having 
impressions  of  three  fingers  deeply  made  by  the  person  by  whom  the  seal 
was  attached,  on  the  reverse  of  the  dark  green  wax  of  which  it  is  formed. 
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Mr.  Harrison,  who  frequently  aided  our  recent  investigations  at  Chester 
with  very  obhging  readiness,  has  given  a  notice  of  a  pavement  of  decorative 
medieval  tiles,  found  in  Bridge  Street,  Chester,  in  1850,  and  preserving 
the  original  arrangement  so  rarely  to  he  ascertained,  and  too  frequently 
disturbed,  whenever  such  discoveries  occur,  before  any  memorial  has  been 
preserved.  The  admirable  work  in  course  of  publication  by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw, 
has  amply  shown  how  much  of  the  detail  of  arrangement  in  these  beautiful 
decorations  may  still  be  recovered. 

To  the  talented  founder  of  the  Society,  now  no  more,  the  volume  before 
us  owes  a  large  measure  of  the  sterling  interest  which  it  possesses,  as 
materials  for  local  history,  throughout  all  periods  of  Archaeological  enquiry. 
AYe  cannot,  indeed,  view  without  surprise  the  variety  of  subjects  comprised 
in  i\Ir.  Massie's  communications.  At  an  early  period  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  we  find  him  engaged  on  the  highly  curious  discovery  of  a  wooden 
bridge,  at  a  depth  of  fourteen  feet  under  the  silt  at  Birkenhead  ;  it  was 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  railway  operations  in  1850.  A  section 
and  plan,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Harrison,  have  preserved  a 
memorial  of  this  relic  of  early  occupation,  in  a  district  where  many  import- 
ant observations  have  been  elicited  through  the  investigations  by  Mr.  Picton, 
Dr.  Hume,  and  their  coadjutors  in  the  Lancashire  Historic  Society. 
Mr.  Massie  contributed  at  a  later  period  "  Remarks  on  the  History  of 
Seals,  with  Local  Illustrations  ; ,"  exemplified  by  numerous  Anastatic 
drawings,  hastily  sketched,  but  which  may  suffice  for  the  purpose  intended, 
especially  as  an  indication  of  official  seals  connected  with  the  county  and 
city  of  Chester,  comparatively  unknown  to  collectors.  !Many  of  the  originals 
from  Avhich  these  drawings  were  taken  were  produced  in  the  temporary 
museum  at  our  late  annual  meeting,  as  also  the  matrices  of  the  city  and 
mayoralty  seals,  and  that  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  an  ill-executed  copy 
apparently  of  a  good  ancient  original.  We  may  here  observe  that  we 
sought  in  vain  to  discover  the  matrix  of  the  seal  for  Statutes  Merchant, 
described  by  Mr.  Massie  as  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  a  Mr.  Broster,  who 
had  also  the  silver  privy  seal  (iSecretiim  Mojoris  Ccstrie),  which,  we  may 
state  with  satisfaction,  has  been  restored  to  its  proper  custody  in  the  Town 
Clerk's  Office.  Mr.  Massie  has  supplied  also  a  dissertation  on  the  original 
Charter  of  Hugh  Lupus  to  St.  AVerburgh's  Abbey,  preserved  in  the  deed  of 
Confirmation  by  the  second  Randulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  amongst  the  muni- 
ments of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster.  Of  portions  of  this  remarkable 
document  facsimiles  are  given. 

Mr.  W.  Beamont  has  given  memoirs  on  the  Battle  of  Blore  Heath,  and 
on  a  remarkable  example  of  monumental  sculpture  in  AA'^arrington  church, 
the  alabaster  tomb  and  effigies  of  Sir  John  Boteler,  whose  tragical  end 
through  family  variance  and  jealousies,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  A"II.,  presents 
a  curious  picture  of  the  state  of  society  at  that  period.  A  subject  of  much 
historical  importance,  the  early  connection  between  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester  and  the  Priucipalit}'  of  AVales,  is  discussed  in  a  paper  by  the 
Rev.  F.  Grosvenor. 

Mr.  Ilicklin,  our  intelligent  Cicerone  around  the  '•  AA'alls  of  Chester," 
during  the  Institute's  visit  to  that  city,  gives  a  memoir  on  Christian  Monu- 
ments, exemplified  by  the  memorials  there  to  be  found,  in  the  cathedral, 
at  St.  John's  and  at  St.  Oswald's.  Amongst  these  we  specially  observed 
the  rich  cross  slab  in  St.  Oswald's  churchyard,  the  memorial  of  Henry  de 
Bebynton,  "  quondam  armiger  domini  Willielmi  Abbatis,"  deceased  in  1345  ; 
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tlic  kinsman  doubtless  of  William  ilc  Beblngton,  who  was  elected  Abbot  of 
St.  Wcrburgli's  in  l.'!24,  and  obtained  the  concession  of  the  mitre  to  him- 
self and  hi.s  successors  in  the  very  year  of  the  death  of  this  his  Armit/cr. 
Mr.  Ilicklin  has  not  explained  the  functions  of  that  officer,  nor  arc  they 
set  forth  by  Fosbrokc  in  his  "  Jiritish  Monachism."  Certain  notices  of 
armigcri  and  of  cscudevii  in  monasteries  may  be  found  in  Ducange,  but 
they  were  apparently  In  a  more  menial  position  than  would  have  accorded, 
we  may  imagine,  with  the  station  of  the  Abbot's  relative.  The  Society  has 
been  indebted  also  to  Mr.  Ilicklin  for  communications  on  "  May-day  Sports 
and  National  Recreations,"  and  for  other  matters  of  curious  research, 
recorded  in  their  .lournal  as  brought  before  their  periodical  meetings. 

There  will  be  found  many  subjects,  of  general  as  well  as  local  interest,  to 
which  the  limits  of  this  notice  will  not  permit  us  to  advert.  We  must  here 
take  leave  of  our  friends  within  the  ancient  walls  of  Dcta,  with  cordial 
wishes  that  their  future  progress  may  fully  sustain  the  hopeful  promise  to 
be  found  in  the  course  of  their  proceedings  to  the  present  time. 


^vcfjacoIoQicnl  3IniclliQnu£. 

We  learn  with  much  pleasure,  that  the  publication  of  the  "  IIOR.E 
Feuales  "  will  not  be  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  its 
lamented  author.  The  work  will  necessarily  be  someNvhat  modified  in 
consequence  of  the  incomplete  state  of  the  letter-press,  as  it  was  left  by 
Mr.  Kcmble.  Ample  materials,  however,  have  been  found  amongst  his 
valuable  MSS.,  the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  study,  to  till  up  in 
some  degree  the  outline  which  he  had  proposed.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  himself,  had  his  life  been  spared,  would  have  found  it  practicable 
to  compress  a  subject  of  such  extent  as  that  which  he  had  contemplated, 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  volume.  Mr.  Reeve,  by  whom  the  pub- 
lication was  undertaken,  intends,  we  believe,  to  augment  considerably  the 
number  of  illustrations  originally  announced  in  Mr.  Kemble's  life-time  ; 
in  order  to  furnish  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  archaeological  remains 
of  the  earlier  races  which,  have  inhabited  Europe.  Subscribers'  names  are 
still  received  by  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve,  5,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden  ; 
the  price  will  be  raised  on  the  publication  of  the  work.  Mr.  Kemble's 
Address  delivered  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  shortly  before  his  decease, 
— "  On  the  Utility  of  Antiquarian  Collections  as  throwing  Light  on  the 
Pre-historic  Annals  of  the  European  Nations,"  -which  has  been  edited  by 
Dr.  Todd,  President  of  the  Academy,  and  published  in  their  Proceedings, 
has  been  reprinted  in  a  separate  form,  and  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Reeve. 

A  work  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  student  of  English  History 
will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public  under  the  sanction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls.  This  is  a  Catalogue  of  all  existing  materials  for  the  History  of 
England,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  final  close  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  on  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  At  that  limit  Modern  History  may 
be  considered  to  commence.  The  preparation  of  this  valuable  calendar  has 
been  placed  in  very  able  hands  :  it  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Duffus   Hardy,   whose    intimate  ac(iuaintance  with  records   and  recondite 
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sources  of  historical  information  is  known  to  all  who  can  appreciate  their 
value. 

A  Synopsis  of  the  antiquities  of  Ireland,  exemplified  in  a  most  striking 
manner  by  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  has  long  been  a 
desideratuin  in  Archaeological  literature.  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of  a 
large  portion  of  that  collection  has  recently  been  produced  by  Dr.  Wilde, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Academy,  well  known  as  an 
antiquary  of  distinguished  attainments.  The  first  part,  now  completed, 
contains  the  antiquities  of  stone,  earthen  and  vegetable  materials. 

This  work,  printed  for  the  Academy,  and  consisting  of  246  pages, 
illustrated  with  159  engravings  on  wood,  may  be  had,  postage  free,  for  6s., 
upon  application  to  E.  Clibborn,  Esq.,  17,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin.  It  is 
much  to  he  desired  that  the  continuation  of  Dr.  Wilde's  valuable  manual, 
comprising  the  antiquities  of  metal,  so  remarkable  and  varied  in  their 
types,  may  speedily  complete  this  long-desired  contribution  to  the 
archaeology  of  the  British  Islands. 

A  proposition  has  been  issued  by  Mr.  John  Gough  Nichols  for  the 
continuation  of  "  The  Topographer  and  Genealogist,"  of  which  three 
volumes  are  now  completed.  In  the  event  of  his  receiving  sufficient 
encouragement  from  subscribers,  Mr.  Nichols  proposes  to  produce  in  future 
six  parts,  at  the  price  of  half-a-crown,  forming  a  volume,  yearly.  This 
useful  Record  of  genealogical  information  and  materials  for  local  history 
will  also  henceforth  present  greater  ■s'ariety  of  subject  and  a  wider  field 
of  interest.  Those  persons  who  may  desire  to  encourage  this  undertaking 
should  communicate  with  Mr.  Nichols,  25,  Parliament  Street. 

Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith  announces  as  in  preparation  for  the  press, 
an  Illustrated  Report  on  the  Excavations  made  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex, 
in  the  Summer  of  1852,  with  Introductory  Observations  on  the  Roman 
Castra  (with  plates  and  wood-cuts).  Those  who  did  not  subscribe  to  the 
excavations,  but  3'^et  may  desire  to  secure  copies,  are  requested  to  forward 
their  names  to  the  author  at  Temple  Place,  Strood,  Kent.  The  Report 
will  be  in  small  4to,  uniform  with  "  The  Antiquities  of  Richborough, 
Rcculver,  and  Lvmne." 


DECEMBER,  1857. 
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The  visit  of  our  society  in  the  summer  of  1856  to  the 
ancient  MctropoHs  of  Nortli  Britain,  Avith  the  remarkable 
assemblage  of  historical  relics  brought  together  on  that  occa- 
sion in  the  spacious  halls  of  the  National  Galleries,  excited 
feelings  of  interest  for  which  we  were  scarcely  prepared. 
Few  indeed  can  be  insensible  to  the  impression  which  many 
scenes  and  objects  there  presented  to  our  view  tended  to 
produce.  There  were  to  be  found,  possibly,  in  those  varied 
collections,  to  which  the  stores  not  only  of  ancient  houses 
but  of  the  numerous  provincial  museums  in  Scotland  largely 
contributed,  objects  comparatively  of  trivial  character,  or  even 
of  questionable  authenticity.  The  general  impression,  how- 
ever, gave  fresh  proof  of  the  value  of  those  minor  links  of 
evidence,  wdiich  enable  us  to  realise  historical  associations, 
and  serve  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  arts,  the  conditions 
of  society  and  dail}''  life,  the  growth  of  local  industry,  or  the 
peculiarities  of  local  usages. 

Of  the  historical  vestiges  and  Scotish  antiquities  of  every 
period  combined  in  the  Museum  of  the  Institute  at  Edinburgh, 
I  hope  hereafter  to  be  able  to  complete  the  detailed  notices 
which  have  been  in  preparation,  and  to  include  in  that 
memorial  the  numerous  relics  connected  with  the  roj'-al  race 
of  fScotland,  and  especially  with  ]\rary  Stuart,  whose  dis- 
astrous history  was  brought  to  so  tragical  a  termination.' 

An  object  of  very  interesting  character  from  its  supposed 

^  The  publication  of  a    Catalogue   of      form  a  volume  very  fully  illustrated,  to 
the  Museum  formed  at  the    Edinburgh       range   with    the    Annual    volumes    and 
Meeting   has    been   undertaken    by   Mr.       Journal  of  the  Institute. 
Constable;  and  it  is  in  the  jircss.     It  will 
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connexion  with  the  histoiy  of  Mary  Stuart  and  lier  captivity 
at  Fotheringay  Castle,  is  the  gold  ring  stated  to  have  been 
found  near  that  place.  It  had  been  brought  under  our 
notice  at  a  previous  occasion,  and  was  unfortunately  not 
attainable  at  the  time  of  the  Edinburgh  meeting.  This  ring, 
formei'ly  in  the  possession  of  Colonel  Grant,  was  exhibited 
b}'-  3Ir.  Farrer,  in  the  museum  formed  during  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Salisbur}^,  Julj^,  1849.  It  has 
subsequently  been  added  to  the  clioice  collection  of  rings  in 
the  possession  of  Edmund  Waterton,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  of  Walton 
Hall,  near  Wakefield,  who  has  formed  with  great  taste  a 
dactylotheca  of  remarkable  character. 

The  beautiful  ring  discovered  at  Fotheringay,  and  here 
figured,  has  been  regarded  as  a  nuptial  gift,  a  token  probably 
of  plighted  troth,  from  Mary  to  I)arnle3\  The  impress,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  woodcuts,  presents  the  initials  H.  and  M. 
combined  ;  with  a  true-love  knot  repeated  above  and  below 
the  monogram.  The  first  stroke  of  the  H.,  however,  has  a 
transverse  line  at  the  top,  forming  a  T.,  a  letter  which  it  is  not 


The  Darnley  Ptiii;,',  founi  ai  rotberiiigay.     Tlie  Mouo^iap.i,  iiitcuJcd  foi-  use  as  a  seal, 
here  appears  reversed. 

easy  to  explain  in  connexion  with  the  supposed  allusion  to  the 
names  Henry  and  ]\rar3'-.  Within  the  hooj:)  is  engraved  a  small 
escutcheon,  charged  with  a  lion  rampant,  and  surmounted 
by  an  arched  crown  ;  the  tressure  of  Scotland  alone  is 
wanting  to  give  a  ro3'al  character  to  this  little  achievement, 
which  is  accompanied  by  the  inscription — henei.  l.  darxlet. 
—  1.5G.5.  This  is  doubtless  to  be  read,  Henry  Lord  Darnley. 
It  may  now  be  impracticable  to  ascertain  the  pi'ccise 
period  when  Mary  Stuart  and  her  young  cousin  exchanged 
that  mutual  troth,  of  which  possibl}^  this  interesting  ring 
mny  have  been  a  pledge  ;  but  there  can  be.  little  doubt  that 
Darnley  became  her  accepted  suitor  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1565,  the  date  liere  found  inscribed.  Rumours  of 
the   Queen's  engagement  to  Lord  Darnley  had  been,  it  is 
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true,  prevalent  at  the  Court  of  Ilolyrootl,  as  early  ns  the 
commenceiiicnt  of  loG2.-  It  was,  however,  tliiriug  Henry's 
stay  "Nvith  Maiy  at  AVeniyss  Castle,  Avhere  she  received  him 
in  February,  15G4-5,  that  Darnley  may  have  first  found 
flivourable  occasion  to  plead  his  suit ;  he  Avas  with  j\rary 
again  immediately  on  her  retm-n  to  Ilolyrood  House,  toAvards 
the  close  of  that  month  ;  and  when  his  impatience  so  far 
broke  through  the  proprieties  of  royal  etiquette  as  to  make 
him  Acnture  on  a  proposal  of  marriage,  Mary,  as  Sir  James 
Mehille  writes  on  the  occasion,  took  it  in  evil  part  at  first, 
and  refused  the  ring  which  he  then  offered  to  her. 

This  occurred  in  j\rarch,  and  about  the  second  week  of 
April  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  privately  in  Stirling 
Castle.^  On  May  15,  1565,  the  Queen  met  her  nobles  in 
the  Parliament  Hall  there,  and  signified  her  intention  of 
espousing  Darnley,  which  was  received  without  a  dissentient 
voice.  It  was  on  that  same  occasion  that  she  created  him 
Lord  of  Ardmanach  and  Earl  of  Ross.  On  July  23,  the 
public  celebration  of  her  marriage  being  fixed,  the  banns  pro- 
claimed, and  the  Pope's  dispensation  obtained,  j\rar3^  created 
Darnley  Duke  of  Albany,  and  on  the  28th  she  issued  her 
warrant  commanding  the  heralds  to  proclaim  him  King  of 
Scotland,  in  virtue  of  the  bond  of  matrimony  to  be  solemnised 
on  the  following  day  in  the  chapel  of  Ilolyrood.  The  next 
morning  the  proclamation  as  king  was  repeated,  and  thence- 
forth all  documents  were  subscribed — Ilenr}-  and  Marie  P. 

Two  points  of  difficulty  obviously  present  themselves  in 
regard  to  this  ring,  the  interest  of  which  is  of  no  ordinary 
kind,  if  it  may  be  received  as  unquestionably  a  relic  of 
that  important  period  in  the  fortunes  of  Darnley,  still  more 
important  in  the  calamitous  course  of  public  affairs  in  Scotland. 
The  introduction  of  a  T.  in  the  monogram  requires  more 
satisfactory  explanation  than  has  hitherto,  to  our  knowledge, 
been  suo-o-ested.  Some  have  thought  to  trace  in  this  initial 
some  allusion  to  the  royal  house  of  Tudor,  since  Darnley  s 
maternal  grandmother,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ■\Iargaret 
daughter  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  and  dowager  of  James 
IV.  King  of  Scots,  grandfiither  of  Queen  3Iary.  Thus  both 
the  afiianced  parties,  on  the  occasion  for  which  this  rcmark- 


-  Jliss     Strickland,     "  Lives    of    tlic  ^  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  pp.  97,  113.     Labanoff, 

Queeus  of  Scotlaud,"  vol.  iii.  p.  239.  Appendix,  vol.  vii.  p.  67. 
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able  token  of  betrothal  may  have  been  prepared,  might  alike 
claim  descent,  in  the  second  generation,  from  the  Tudor 
race,  and  how  momentous  were  the  questions  involved  in 
that  claim  and  that  descent ! 

The  other  feature  of  detail,  not  easily  to  .be  explained,  is 
the  introduction  of  the  lion  rampant  within  the  ring,  accom- 
panied by  the  royal  crown,  and  the  date  when  Mar^^  actually 
conferred  on  Darnley  the  title  of  king.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  single  bearing  being  thus  specially  selected, 
not  the  ancestral  coat  of  Darnle^^'s  family,  it  might  naturally 
be  expected  that  the  lion  of  Scotland  would  appear,  accom- 
panied by  the  tressure,  which,  however,  is  here  wanting. 
The  conjecture  is  indeed  not  inadmissible,  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  solution  of  the  difficulty,  that  the  diminutive  size 
of  the  escutcheon  may  have  occasioned  either  the  omission 
of  the  tressure,  or  that  the  tressure  may  have  been  expressed 
merely  on  the  surface  of  the  red  enamel,  now  wholly  lost, 
with  which  the  field  of  the  miniature  achievement  was 
doubtless  filled  up.* 

ALBERT  WAY. 

*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  lion  of  Albany,  and  may  have  been  placed 

rampant  might  possibly  be  the   ancient  on  this  ring  in  special  allusion  to  that 

bearing  of  the  earldom  of   Fife,   whicli  title  being  conferred  on  Darnley  on  the 

appears  to  have  been  borne  by  the  Dukes  day  previous  to  his  mai-riage. 


LOTHIAX  :  ITS  POSITION  TRIOR  TO  ITS  ANNEXATION  TO 
SCOTLAND. 

BY  JOIIX    HODGSON   HINDE,  ESQ., 

Vice-President  of  tlic  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle.  > 

In  offering  a  few  observations  on  tlie  condition  of  Lothian 
at  an  early  period,  it  is  necessary  to  premise  that  the  sense 
in  which  I  use  the  term,  is  that  in  Avhicli  it  was  understood 
in  the  twelfth  centur}^  including,  not  merely  the  district 
Avhicli  is  now  so  designated,  but  the  entire  countr^^  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

Passing  over  the  Roman  period,  we  find  one  of  the  earliest 
Saxon  settlements  established  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
this  district,  including  in  all  probability  the  spot  on  which 
we  are  now  assembled. 

The  first  kingdom  founded  by  this  people,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  first  of  which  we  have  any  historical  record,  in  this 
island,  was  that  of  Kent,  the  origin  of  which  is  assigned,  by 
the  nearly  unanimous  concurrence  of  our  best-informed 
writers,  to  about  the  year  449. 

The  only  detailed  account  of  the  settlement  in  Lothian  is 
contained  in  the  compilation  which  passes  under  the  name 
of  Nennius.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  original  expedition 
of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  their  landing  in  Kent,  is  not 
there  described,  as  it  is  by  Gildas  and  Beda,  as  the  result  of 
a  previous  invitation  fi'om  Vortigern.  The  statement  is 
simply  to  tins  effect : — "  After  the  war  between  the  Britons 
and  Romans,  and  the  extinction  of  tlie  Roman  government, 
the  country  w\is  in  a  state  of  insecurity  for  forty  years. 
Guorthigirn  then  reigned  in  Britain  ;  and  during  his  govern- 
ment he  was  distracted  with  the  fear  of  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
the  apprehension  of  a  Roman  invasion,  and  a  jealous  terror 
of  Ambrosius.  In  the  meantime,  two  brothers,  Hengist  and 
Horsa,    arrived   with  three  vessels  from  Germany,   having 

'  Communicated  to  tlie  Historical  Archaeological  luatitute  at  Edinburgb, 
Section,  at  the  annual   meeting    of  the       July,  185G. 
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been  driven  into  exile.  Guorthigirn  received  them  liospi- 
tciblj,  and  bestowed  upon  them  the  Isle  of  Thanet/^  The 
residence  of  these  strangers  was  highly  agreeable  to  Vorti- 
gern,  for  whose  protection  tlie}^  formed  an  efficient  body- 
guard ;  but  the  expense  of  their  maintenajice  was  little 
acceptable  to  his  sulDJects,  who  clamorously  demanded  their 
dismissal.  Under  these  circumstances,  Ilengist  counselled 
the  British  king  to  invite  over  and  take  into  his  service  a 
much  larger  number  of  his  own  countrymen,  who  by  their 
presence  would  effectually^  overawe  the  malcontents,  and  put 
down  all  opposition.  This  advice  having  been  taken,  a  large 
force  came  over  in  forty  ships.  Such  a  multitude  could  not 
be  quartered  in  Kent ;  but,  as  we  are  told,  "  the  northern 
province,  bordering  on  the  wall  which  is  called  Guaul,"  was 
ceded  to  them,  with  the  express  view  that  they  might  be  in 
readiness  "  to  fight  against  the  Scots,"  as  well  as  to  coerce 
the  subjects  of  their  jjatron.  Their  leaders  were  Octha  and 
Ebissa,  who  are  represented  as  the  son  and  nephew  of 
liengist.  "  They  passed,"  we  arc  told,  "  the  laud  of  the. 
Picts,  laying  waste  the  Orkneys,  and  came  and  occupied  a 
large  tract  of  country  bordering  on  the  Picts."  The  Picts, 
as  we  laiow  from  Beda,  were  separated  from  the  Britons  by 
the  Frith  of  Forth  ;  and  "  the  wall  called  Guaul "  must  have 
been  that  which  is  known  to  us  as  the  Wall  of  Antoninus, 
which  stretches  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde.  "  The 
northern  province,  bordering  on  this  wall,"  which  was 
ceded  to  the  compatriots  of  Hengist,  was  necessarily  Lothian, 
or  the  northern  j^ortion  of  it. 

Now,  although  this  account  is  not  given  in  detail  by  Beda, 
we  shall  find  on  comparison  that  it  is  materially  corrobo- 
rated by  his  statement.  Having  described  the  first  immi- 
gration under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  he  proceeds  as  follows  : — 
"  Swarms  of  the  aforesaid  nations  came  over  into  the  island  ; 
and  they  began  to  increase  so  much  as  to  become  terrible  to 
the  natives  who  had  invited  them.  Then,  having  on  a 
sudden  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Picts,  whom  they  had 
b}^  this  time  repelled  by  the  force  of  arms,  they  began  to 
turn  their  arms  against  their  confederates."  Such  a  league, 
between  the  Saxons  of  Kent  and  the  Picts,.  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  nearly  all  the  native  states  of  Bi-itain, 
is  as  improbable  as  it  would  have  been  inefficacious  ;  but  if 
these  last  arrivals  were,   as  described  by  Nennius,  in  the 
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iutcniicdiatc  district  between  tlie  JJritoiis  and  the  Picts, 
nothing  could  bo  more  natural  than  that,  when  they  had 
quarrelled  uith  the  former,  they  should  enter  into  a  strict 
alliance  M'ith  their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  ;  nor  can  avo 
doubt  that  the  united  efforts  of  the  Saxons  and  Picts  were 
truly  formidable,  when  directed  against  a  frontier  Avhich  it 
had  been  found  difficult  to  defend  ngainst  the  attacks  of  the 
latter  only.  It  was  much  easier,  also,  to  find  space  for  the 
settlement  of  these  increasing  hordes  of  iuvadei's  on  a  fron- 
tier which  had  been  depopulated  by  repeated  devastations, 
than  in  a  district  like  Kent,  which,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  history,  had  been  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  in 
the  island.  We  have  even  reason  to  believe  that  the  locality 
to  which  the  settlement  under  Octha  and  Ebissa  is  assigned, 
was  at  this  time  altogether  unoccupied.  Its  original  inhabit- 
ants were  the  Otadini,  in  reference  apparently  to  whom  we 
meet  with  some  very  curious  particulars  in  the  miscellaneous 
matter  appended  to  Nennius.  We  there  read  that  Cuncdag, 
the  ancestor  of  JMailcunus,  the  great  king  of  North  Wales, 
emigrated  from  the  northern  district  called  Manau  Gu- 
Otodin  with  his  eight  sons,  14(5  years  before  the  reign  of 
Mailcunus,  whose  death  is  placed  by  the  Welsh  annalists 
A.]).  .547.  If  by  Manau  Gu-Otodin  we  are  to  understand  the 
land  of  the  Otadini,  we  have  here  an  account  of  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  chief  of  that  tribe  towards  the  close  of  the  century 
preceding  that  in  which  the  deserted  territories  were  occu- 
pied by  Octha  and  Ebissa,  at  the  ver}'"  period  when  this 
exposed  district  was  abandoned  by  the  Romans  to  the  attacks 
of  the  northern  barbarians.  It  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind,  that,  however  far  the  Picts  pushed  their  incursions 
into  the  interior  of  liritain,  they  never  attempted  to  form 
settlements  beyond  their  ancient  limits — and  that  if  Lothian 
was  deserted  by  its  ancient  British  inhabitants,  it  remained 
altogether  unoccupied,  until  it  was  colonised  b}^  the  Saxons. 
On  this  head  the  authority  of  Beda  is  incontrovertible,  who 
informs  us  that  even  in  his  time  the  Friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  formed  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
In  the  district  immediately  adjoining,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  a  Saxon  settlement  was  formed  under  Octha 
and  Ebissa,  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  at 
a  period  when  only  one  other  Saxon  colony,  the  kingdom 
estabHshed  in  Kent,  was  in  existence. 
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The  death  of  Hengist  took  place  a.d.  488,  after  a  reign  of 
forty  years,  ten  years  previous  to  which  the  kingdom  of 
Sussex  was  founded  by  Ella. 

On  Hengist's  death,  we  are  told  b}'  Xennius  that  Octha 
was  advanced  to  the  throne  of  Kent ;  but  he  does  not 
inform  us  who  was  the  successor  of  the  latter  in  Lothian. 
jMalmesbury,  indeed,  states  that  the  followers  of  Octha  con- 
tinued under  the  government  of  dukes,  appointed  by  the 
Kentish  kings,  until  the  establishment  by  Ida  of  the  kingdom 
of  Xorthumberland,  in  which  the  colony  of  Lothian  was 
merged  ;  but  the  unsuj)ported  testimony  of  this  writer  is  of 
little  weight  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  this  early  period ; 
still  less  can  we  rely  on  such  authorities  as  BromjDton, 
De  Taxster,  and  the  Scala  Chronica,  which  furnish  us  with 
additional  particulars. 

AVe  are  not,  however,  altogether  without  details  of  events 
of  considerable  importance,  Avhicli  appear  to  be  connected 
with  this  district,  the  interest  of  which  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  legendary  celebrity  of  the  individual  to  whom  they 
relate — the  renowned  King  Arthur.  So  much  are  we 
accustomed  to  connect  the  history  of  this  king  M'ith  the 
absurd  fictions  of  Jeffrey  of  .Monmouth  and  the  romances  of 
his  disciples,  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  for  him  the  place  to 
which  he  is  entitled  in  sober  history.  The  national  vanity, 
in  an  earlier  age,  received  with  eager  credulity  the  most 
preposterous  narratives  of  his  achievements  ;  whilst  the 
cautious  criticism  of  our  own  times  is  disjDosed  to  regard  the 
very  question  of  his  existence  with  scepticism.  The  late 
Mr,  Chalmers,  in  his  Caledonia,  has  taken  considerable  pains 
to  establish,  not  only  the  historical  reality  of  King  x\rthur, 
but  his  local  connexion  with  the  South  of  Scotland,  by  the 
collection  of  a  number  of  instances  in  which  his  name  is 
combined  with  that  of  places  in  the  district.  He  lays  httle 
stress  on  the  designation,  so  familiar  to  us  all,  of  Arthur's 
Seat,  which  he  admits  to  be  comparatively  recent,  although 
this  is  referred  to  by  Camden  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  even  by  earlier  writers.  He  notices,  how- 
ever, amongst  a  great  variet}^  of  others,  an  ancient  name  of 
the  rocky  citadel  of  Dumbarton,  which  is  called,  in  a  parlia- 
mentary record  of  the  reign  of  David  IL,  "  Castrura 
Arthuri"  (the  Castle  of  Arthur).  I  will  not  pursue  this 
branch  of  the  inquiry  further,  but  rather  refer  you  to  the 
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work  of  the  author  t'roiii  whom  I  have  quoted,  of  wlioni  this 
country  may  be  justly  proud,  as  well  "worthy  of  the  title  of 
the  Caindeu  of  Scotland. 

The  historical  evidence  of  King-  Arthur  s  connection  with 
Lothian  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  his  battles,  preserved  by 
Nennius  and  copied  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  : — ''  After  the 
death  of  Hengist,  his  son  Octha  passed  from  the  North  of 
Bi'itain  into  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  and  fi-om  iiim  are 
descended  the  kings  of  that  province.  k.i  that  time  Arthur 
fought  against  the  Saxons,  with  the  kings  of  the  Britons  ; 
but  he  was  the  chief  commander  in  the  wars.  The  first 
battle  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Glein  :  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  on  another  river,  which  is  called 
Dubglas,  in  the  district  of  Linnuis  ;  the  sixth  battle  \vas  on 
a  river  called  Bassas  ;  the  seventh,  in  the  wood  of  Celidon  ; 
the  eiiihth  battle  was  at  the  Castle  Guinnion.  The  ninth 
battle' was  at  the  city  of  the  Legion  ;  the  tenth,  on  the  shore 
of  the  river  Tribruit ;  the  eleventh,  on  a  mountain  which  is 
called  Agned  ;  the  twelfth  was  on  Mount  Badon  ;  and  in  all 
these  battles  he  was  victorious." 

From  this  extract  it  would  appear  that  the  victorious 
career  of  Arthur  commenced  soon  after  the  death  of 
Hengist,  and  the  departure  of  Octha  from  Lothian  to  Kent, 
at  Avhich  time,  as  we  have  seen,  there  were  but  three 
bodies  of  Saxons  in  the  island,  against  whom  the  prowess  of 
the  British  king  could  be  proved.  It  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  we  should  look  for  the  fields  of  the  earlier  battles,  at 
least,  in  or  adjacent  to  one  of  the  three  Saxon  settlements. 
Extending  our  survey  to  the  first  seven  battle-fields,  we 
meet  with  no  names  at  all  similar  to  any  one  of  them,  either 
in  Kent  or  Sussex,  or  in  any  adjacent  district,  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  appropriate  sites 
for  each  in  Lothian,  and  in  the  districts  immediately  South 
and  North  of  it.  This,  undoubtedly  raises  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  opponents  of  Arthur  in  these  seven 
engagements  must  have  been  the  Northern  Saxon.s,  and  not 
those  of  Kent  or  of  Sussex  ;  but  such  presumption  is  almost 
converted  into  certainty  by  the  locality  of  the  seventh  battle 
in  the  wood  of  Celidon,  in  which  we  at  once  recognise  the 
celebrated  Caledonian  Forest.  Nor  is  the  order  in  which 
the  names  occur  less  material  in  testing  the  soundness  of  our 
conclusions,  if  we  consider  in  connection  with  it  two  circum- 

VOL.    XlVi  ^    U 
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stances ; — first,  that  the  Saxons  were  the  aggressors ; 
secondly,  that  the  seven  battles  resulted  in  successive  victories 
to  the  Britons.  The  first  battle,  then,  was  on  the  Glein  or 
Glen,  a  small  river  which  gives  name  to  Glendale,  a  district 
of  Korthumberland,  immediately  South  of  the  Tweed.  The 
hills  which  skirt  the  vale  of  the  river,  to  this  day  present 
extensive  remains  of  British  fortifications  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  on  the  fertile  plain  below  was  of  old  the  capital  of  a 
British  state  ;  as  we  know  there  was  in  aftertimes  the  villa 
of  the  Saxon  king  of  the  district,  as  mentioned  by  Beda.  first 
at  Yeavering,  and  afterwards  at  Milfield. 

Here,  then,  it  is  probable  the  Saxon  leader  conducted  his 
troops  to  attack  the  citadel,  either  of  Arthur  himself,  or  of 
one  of  his  allies.  On  his  defeat  he  naturally  retreated 
within  his  own  territory' ;  and  here  we  find  him,  with  de- 
sperate pertinacity,  resisting  the  advance  of  the  Britons 
in  four  successive  engagements,  each  terminating  in  a 
defeat  on  the  banks  of  the  same  little  stream,  the  Dunglas 
(written  incorrectly  in  different  3ISS.  the  Duglas  and  the 
Dubglas).  The  river  Bassas,  on  which  the  sixth  battle  was 
fought,  at  first  seemed  to  have  some  reference  to  the  Bass 
Rock  in  this  vicinity  ;  but  I  am  rather  disposed,  instead  of 
Bassas,  to  read  Peasas,  and  to  identify  the  site  with  the 
Pease  rivulet,  which  runs  parallel  to,  and  within  a  very  short 
distance  of,  the  Dunglas.  The  sides  of  the  ravines  through 
which  both  these  streams  flow,  aftbrd  several  j^ositions  of 
remarkable  strength,  well  calculated  for  defence.  Of  the 
passage  of  the  Pease  in  particular,  Cromwell,  who  surveyed 
it  with  a  military  eye  more  than  eleven  centuries  afterwards, 
makes  use  in  a  despatch  of  this  remarkable  expression,  that 
here  "  one  man  to  hinder  were  better  than  twelve  to 
make  way.'^ 

When  the  passes  of  the  Pease  and  Dunglas  were  forced, 
an  open  country  lay  before  the  pursuers  and  the  pursued ; 
and  it  is  not  extraordinary  tliat  the  Saxons,  after  six  defeats, 
should  seek  refuge  in  the  territories  of  their  allies  the  Picts. 
If,  after  the  seventh  defeat  in  the  Caledonian  Forest,  they 
were  not  altogether  annihilated,  we  may  well  believe  that 
they  were  at  all  events  incapable  of  further  aggression  ;  nor 
is  there  reason  to  suppose  that  the  subsequent  exploits  of 
Arthur  were  performed  in  the  North.  Hitherto  Ave  cannot 
consider  him  to  have  acted  in  the  capacity  of  leader  of  "  the 
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kings  of  the  Britons,"  Imt  only  as  llie  cliief  of  n  local 
confederacy  for  tlie  defence  of  the  northern  border  ;  but  the 
-svarliko  qualities  Avliich  he  had  here  displayed  naturally 
pointed  him  out  for  a  more  extensiN'o  coniniand,  Avhen  the 
necessities  of  his  countr}'"  required  a  union  of  the  native 
princes  to  resist  the  invasion  of  the  conmion  enoni}'. 

It  is  probable  that  there  never  would  have  been  any 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  sites  of  these  battles,  1)ut  for 
a  mistake,  into  which  our  liistorians  have  been  led  by 
JefTery  of  jMonmouth,  of  confounding  the  "  liegio  Linnuis," 
in  which  the  Dunglas  is  said  to  be  situated,  with  Lindsey  in 
Lincolnshire  ;  whereas  the  district  really  meant  is  un- 
doubtedly Lothian.  The  names  usually  apphed  to  this  pro- 
vince in  charters,  and  by  the  monkish,  historians,  are  Lodo- 
neum,  Lothonia,  Laodonia,  &c. ;  but  instances  are  not  wanting 
of  an  orthography'-  much  more  nearly  approaching  to  that  in 
the  text,  as  Leonis,  Loeneis,^  whereas  Lindsey  or  Lindissi  is 
never  spelt  without  a  d. 

Wliatever  diflerence  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  age  of 
the  Historia  Britonum,  ascribed  to  Nennius,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  existed  considerably  before  the  time  of  Jeffrey 
of  i\ronmouth,  by  several  of  wdiose  contemi)oraries  it  is 
quoted  ;  not,  indeed,  under  his  name,  but  either  under  the 
name  of  Gildas,  or  by  a  reference  to  an  anonymous  authority. 
Its  credit,  therefore,  cannot  be  affected  by  the  superstructure 
of  fiction  which  has  been  raised  upon  it. 

The  list  of  the  battles  of  Arthur,  which  is  given  above,  is 
the  only  information  which  w^e  possess  respecting  him  from 
any  historian  prior  to  the  time  of  Jeffrey,  or  wliicli  is  un- 
tainted by  his  inventions.  His  name,  indeed,  occurs  three 
or  four  times  in  the  lays  of  the  ancient  British  bards,  but 
unaccompanied  by  any  details  materially  to  enlarge  our 
knowdcdge  of  his  histor}^  still  less  to  countenance  the  extra- 
vagant fables  of  later  writers.  One  of  the  poems  of  Lly  warch 
Hen  relates  to  a  battle  which  he  fought  on  the  river  Llawen. 
which  may  be  identical  with  the  Glen. 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner  impugns  the  accuracy  of  Nennius's 
account  of  these  battles,  on  the  ground  that  this  succession 
of  twelve  yictories  is  inconsistent  ^Yith  the  gradual  progress 

•  "Terra  qufc   Leonis  vocatur  usque  p.    1001.      "  lu   terra    regis   Scoti.T,   in 

ad  marc  Scoticuin,"   Giraklus  Cambreu-  Loeueis,"  Magnus  Rotulua  Pijijc,  4  Hod. 

Bis,   De   IiiHtnictiono  Principuin,    p.    13.  II.,  apud  Muddox,  vol.  1,  c.  1,  p.  3. 
"Leonensis,"  Script.  Normau.  Duchesne, 
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and  ultimate  success  of  the  Saxon  arms.  And  such  "\AOuld 
indeed  be  the  case,  if  Arthur  had  been  everywhere  present 
and  the  British  everywhere  victorious  ;  but  a  sHght  exami- 
nation will  show  that  this  was  far  from  being  the  case. 
Tlie  seven  battles  alread}^  reviewed,  although  they  secured 
the  temporary  tranquilHty  of  the  northern  borders,  would 
liave  little  effect  upon  the  general  progress  of  Saxon  occu- 
pation. In  the  meantime,  Kent  and  Sussex  were  extending 
their  frontiers,  and  the  continental  Saxons  were  preparing 
for  those  expeditions  which  were  conducted  on  a  larger 
scale  than  hitherto  under  Cerdic.  The  first  attempts  of 
this  adventurer  were  not  directed  against  the  western 
coast,  where  his  kingdom  was  ultimately  established,  but 
against  the  shores  of  Norfolk,  where  we  read  of  his  landing 
A.D.  495  at  a  place  called  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  Cerdic's 
Ore,  which  Camden  identifies  with  Yarmouth.  This  was 
just  six  years  after  the  death  of  Hengist,  which  allows  a 
sufficient  interval  for  the  conclusion  of  Arthur's  wars  in  the 
North,  and  the  establishment  of  his  reputation  as  the  first 
captain  of  his  age,  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  be  invited  to  take  the  command  of  his  countrymen 
against  this  new  and  powerful  assailant ;  and  there  is  a 
remarkable  resemblance  between  the  name  of  the  site  of 
his  next  battle  at  Castellnm  Guinnion,  and  that  of  an  aban- 
doned Roman  station  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Yarmouth,  Castellum  Gariannonum,  the  massive  remains 
of  which  are  to  be  seen  in  great  perfection  to  this  day.  If 
we  were  to  look  for  the  fittest  situation  for  the  encampment 
of  a  party  of  marauders  on  an  open  coast  like  that  of 
Norfolk,  totally  void  of  any  natural  fastnesses,  our  attention 
would  almost  of  necessity  be  directed  to  this  place,  the 
modern  name  of  which.  Burgh,  denotes  its  Eoman  origin, 
as  unmistakably  as  the  prefix  of  Castellum  in  Xennius.  That 
Arthur  not  only  engaged  the  Saxons  in  his  neighbourhood, 
but  effectually  repulsed  them,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
what  we  know  of  the  history  of  the  period  from  other  sources  ; 
for  though  two  or  thi-ee  hostile  descents  were  made  in  the 
same  locality,  we  know  that  no  permanent  settlement  was 
effected  till  many  years  afterwards. 

Four  battles  only  remain  to  be  accounted  for,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Turner  is  right  in  fixing  the  localities 
of  these  in  Wessex.     Even  here,  howevei-,  we  mav  believe 
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tliat  tlicy  were  all  victories,  witliout  at  all  coiitradictiii;;- 
the  received  accounts  of  the  rapid  progress  of  Cerdic's 
arms,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  his  kingdom.  If 
Arthur's  own  capital  was,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  in 
the  North,  a  long  time  must  have  elapsed  after  the  landing 
of  a  Saxon  force  in  TTampshirc,  before  he  could  possibly 
have  obeyed  a  summons  to  lead  his  distant  wnri'iors  to 
resist  the  invaders.  Cerdic  in  the  mean  time  had  doubtless 
established  himself  too  firmly  to  be  easily  dislodged,  and 
reinforcements  could  be  obtained  as  quickl}'  from  Germany 
as  from  Northumberland.  lie  had,  besides,  the  aid  of  his 
countrymen,  who  were  settled  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  in 
Sussex  and  Kent.  When  Arthur  arrived,  a  large  tract  of 
country  was  probabl)'  irrecoverably  lost ;  and  all  that  he 
could  do  was  to  check  the  further  progress  of  the  invaders, 
or  at  most  to  contract  the  limits  of  their  occupation.  Each 
of  his  victories  might  be  attended  with  important  results, 
and  the  enemy  might  yet  be  left  in  possession  of  extensive 
conquests.  The  last  of  these  battles,  that  of  Mount  Badon, 
is  assigned  by  the  Annals  of  Ulster  to  the  year  5 16.  The 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  AYessex  is  placed  by  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  just  three  years  later.  Tlie  death  of 
Arthur  may  have  taken  place  in  the  mean  time,  and  the 
British  arms  have  sustained  a  reverse.  At  all  events,  we 
know  from  Gil  das,  who,  as  well  as  Beda,  refers  to  the  battle 
of  Badon,  though  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  the 
British  leader,  that  this  was  '•'  nearly  tlie  last,  though  not  the 
least,  slaughter  '"  of  the  Saxons. 

The  settlement  of  Ida  took  place  a.d.  547.  He  is  said 
to  have  landed  at  Flamborough  in  Yorkshire  ;  but  this  is 
doubtful.  We  only  know  with  certainty  that  the  seat  of  his 
government  was  at  Bamborough  in  Northumberland.  He 
was  of  a  diff'erent  branch  of  the  Teutonic  race  fi'om  the 
former  settlers  under  Octha.  They  were  countrymen  of 
Hengist,  who  was  a  Jute.  Ida  and  his  followers  were  Angles. 
If,  however,  any  of  the  earlier  colonists  remained,  they  would 
readily  amalgamate  with  a  kindred  tribe. 

That  Lothian  wvis  from  an  early  period  included  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Northumberland,  is  beyond  doubt ; 
but  the  first  intimation  we  have  of  this  fact  is  n.ot  from 
historians,  but  from  the  etymology  of  this  city-of  E<linburgh, 
which  is  o-oncrallv  allowed  to  have  received  its  name  from 
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Ed^vin,  the  second  king  of  the  united  provinces  of  Bernicia 
and  Deira,  whose  reign  extended  from  a.d.  6}  6  to  633. 
We  must  not,  ho\Yever,  assume,  because  Edwin  created  a 
buroh  or  fort  on  the  shores  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  that  the 
intermediate  district  from  thence  to  the  Tweed  was  fully 
peopled.  The  fact  appears  to  have  been  directh'  the  reverse. 
The  district  immediatel}'  around  Edinburgh  may  have  been 
tenanted  by  a  numerous  colony  of  Jutes  or  Angles,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  both  ;  but  we  have  a  remarkably  proof,  in  the 
succeeding  reign  of  Oswald,  that  a  large  tract  of  thinly 
inhabited  country,  if  indeed  it  was  inhabited  at  all,  adjoined 
it  to  the  East  and  South.  Amongst  the  lands  bestowed  by 
that  king  on  his  newly  established  bishopric  and  monastery 
of  Lindisfarne,  was  included  the  immense  territory  which 
extends  from  the  Lammermuir  Hills  to  the  river  Esk,  which 
falls  into  the  Frith  at  Musselburgh,  co-extensive  with  the 
entire  county  of  Haddington.  "Within  these  wide  limits,  the 
entire  area,  up  to  this  time,  must  have  been  "foe-land,"  or 
land  unappropriated  to  the  private  uses  of  any  individuals. 
Some  of  it  was  probably  occupied  as  pasture  for  the  flocks  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  settled  districts  ;  but  if  any 
settlers  were  located  here,  possessing  no  other  home,  their 
position  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the.  squatters  in  the 
unreclaimed  districts  of  the  Kew  "World  in  our  own  days. 

Besides  this,  a  grant  of  land  within  the  j^resent  county  of 
Northumberland,  extending  along  the  sea- coast  from  the 
Tweed  nearly  to  Bamburgh,  and  reaching  inland  to  the 
valley  of  the  Breamish  and  the  Till,  with  another  immense 
tract  immediatel}^  North  of  the  Tweed,  were  appropriated  to 
the  same  religious  purposes.  Those  two  last  districts  were 
immediately  colonised — the  one  in  connection  with  the 
present  monastery  of  Lindisfarne,  the  other  with  Melrose, 
which  was  an  offshoot  of  the  same  establishment.  In  East 
Lothian,  also,  a  monastery  was  established  at  Tvninobam.^ 

'  Dr.  Smith,  the  learned  editor  of  Beda,  exist  at  Tyniugham  iu  Eeda's  time,  as 

would  refer  the  monastery  at  the  mouth  appears  from   his  mention  of  its  Abbot 

of    the    Tyuc,    originally    tenanted   by  Herebald.      Symeon   mentions   Tyuing- 

monks,   afterwards   by    nuns,    Mhich   is  ham  as  tlie  residence  of  the  anchorite 

noticed  by  his  author  in  his  Life  of  St.  Balther,   who   died  a.d.    756.     He  also 

Cuthbert,   to   Tyningham ;    but  this  is  speaks  of  a  "  most    noble  monastery  at 

inconsistent  with  Beda's  narrative,  which  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne,"  under  the 

describes    the   river   as  navigable,   thus  year    792,    but  whether    this   refers  to 

identifying  it  with^^he  Tyne  in  North-  Tynemouth  or  Tyningham,  and  whether 

umbcrlaud,    not    the    little    rivulet    in  the   inmates    were   male    or    female, 

Lothian.      A    monastery,  however,  did  uncertain. 
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The  particuhirs  of  these  endowiiiciits  will  be  found  in  the 
very  curious  account  of  the  bishopric  established  at  Liudis- 
farne,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Chester-le-Street,  which  is 
appended  to  Symeon's  History  of  the  Church  of  Durham,  in 
Twysden's  edition.  The  account  only  reaches  to  the  time  of 
Athelstan,  and  appears  to  have  been  w^ritten  at  that  ])eriod, 
or,  at  all  events,  prior  to  the  final  removal  of  the  bishopric 
from  Chester-le-Street  to  Durham,  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
century.  Symeon  has  made  great  use  of  it,  but  has  not 
exhausted  it.  Indeed,  jiartly  from  the  corrupt  state  of  the 
text  and  partly  from  the  want  of  minute  local  knowledge, 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  able,  in  all  cases,  accurately 
to  make  out  the  localities  referred  to.  In  one  of  the 
Chronicles  attributed  to  Symeon,  but  not  in  his  Church 
Histor3\  Edinburgh  itself  is  said  to  have  been  included 
amongst  the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Lindisfarne  ;  but  this 
statement  is  not  supported  by  the  ancient  document  above 
referred  to,  or  by  any  reliable  authority.  Coldingham  in 
Berwickshire  became  the  site  of  a  monastery  under  the 
government  of  the  celebrated  St.  Ebba,  in  the  reign  of  Oswi, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  St.  Oswald.  In  this  reign,  also, 
the  pastoral  comitry  on  the  banks  of  the  Bowmont,  South  of 
the  Tweed,  but  North- West  of  the  Cheviot  range,  appears 
to  have  been  reclaimed,  and  was  granted  by  Oswi  to  St. 
Cuthbert,  then  an  inmate  of  the  monastery  of  o^Ielrose. 
Jed-Forest  probably  remained  in  a  state  of  nature  till  a 
century  later,  when  the  two  Jedworths  were  founded  by 
Bishop  Ecgred  about  a.d.  850. 

Roxburo-hshire  was  nearly  the  furthest  limit  of  Saxon 
occupation  in  this  direction.  Be3''ond  it,  the  forest  of  Ettrick 
interposed  a  wide  belt  of  uncultivated  country  l^etween  the 
settlements  of  the  followers  of  Ida  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
Cunibri.  The  latter,  indeed,  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
military  superiority  of  Ethclfrid,  and  to  pay  tribute  for  the 
lands  which  their  ancestors  had  immemorially  held  ;  but  they 
were  not  slaughtered,  or  driven  from  their  homes,  as  had 
been  the  harder  lot  of  their  brethern  to  the  East.  The  land 
which  had  been  already  wasted  was  more  than  the  immigrant 
population  could  occupy  ;  and  interest,  if  not  humanitr, 
restrained  the  victors  from  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  those 
who  could  thus  be  converted  into  profitable  dependants.  On 
this  subject  we  are  not  left  to  inferences  and  probabilities, 
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but  have  the  express  statement  of  Beda.  ampl}-  confirmed  by 
the  existence  of  the  remains  of  Celtic  occupation  on  one  side 
of  the  boundar}^  line  and  their  absence  on  the  other. 

The  tenacit}'  with  which  the  Britons  resisted  the  advance 
of  the  intruders  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  that  remarkable 
line  of  defence,  the  Catrail,  the  remains  of  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  this  da}',  traversing  a  large  extent  of  frontier.  This 
had  long  been  known  to  the  provincial  antiquaries  of  the 
district,  and  was  ascribed  by  them,  like  almost  everything 
else  in  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England,  whose  origin  is 
obscure,  to  the  Picts — a  people,  who,  as  pointed  out  b}-  Mr. 
Chalmers,  never  had  any  footing  in  the  district.  To  that 
diligent  investigator  of  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  we  are 
indebted  for  having  traced  the  course  of  this  extraordinary 
work,  from  the  high  ground  between  the  Gala  and  the 
Tweed  above  Galashiels,  to  Peel-Fell,  at  the  head  of  Liddes- 
dale  ;  and  more  than  this — for  proving,  by  the  clearest 
demonstration,  its  true  authors,  and  the  time  and  object  of 
its  construction. 

During  the  entire  Saxon  period,  the  history  of  Lothian  is 
singularly  barren  of  incidents.  The  celebrated  battle  of 
Degsastan,  in  which  Ethelfrid  of  Northumberland  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  Aidan,  King  of  the  Scots,  a.d.  603,  is 
generally  placed  at  Dawston  in  Liddesdale,  on  the  outskirts 
of  this  district.  Another  battle  is  mentioned,  a.d.  761,  in 
which  Mol  Ethelwald,  King  of  Northumberland,  defeated 
and  slew  his  rival  Oswin,  after  three  days'  hard  fighting,  at 
Eildon.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  calls  the  site  of  the  battle 
Edwine's  Clifife  ;  and  Florence  of  Worcester,  Cliflfe  ;  but 
in  Symeon's  Chronicle,  which  is  generally  more  accurate  as 
regards  northern  topograph}^,  the  place  is  called  Eldunum, 
to  which  an  early  interpolator  has  added,  '•  near  ]Melrose." 
The  position  of  Eildon  is  one  where  an  obstinate  engagement 
is  very  likely  to  have  taken  place — at  a  difficult  pass  in  the 
main  line  of  communication  between  the  South  and  North  of 
Northumberland. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  coast  of  Lothian  suffered,  in 
common  with  the  other  maritime  districts  of  the  island,  from 
the  piratical  incursions  of  the  Danes  ;  whilst  a  new  and 
hostile  neighbour  threatened  the  province  from  the  North. 
The  Scots,  who  had  previously  been  confined  to  the  North- 
western district  beyond  the  Clyde,  had  about  a.d.  840,  by 
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the  subjection  of  the  Picts,  established  themselves  on  the 
North  of  the  Fortii.  Elated  by  his  success,  their  kin;^, 
Kenneth  M'Alpine,  turned  his  arms  against  the  Saxons, 
M'hose  territory  he  six  times  invaded,  involving  in  I'uin 
Dunbar  and  the  abbey  of  Melrose.  From  this  time  the 
former  place  is  not  again  mentioned,  till  more  than  two 
centuries  later,  in  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Caenmore  ;  and  the 
entire  statement  of  the  invasion  re-^ts  on  the  testimony  of 
the  old  Pictish  Chronicle  pul)lished  by  Innis.  In  the  same 
^vay  we  have,  in  Roger  of  Wcndover,  a  solitary  mention  of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed  as  the  place  where  the  Danes  landed 
in  870,  on  their  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ragner 
Lodbroc.  To  the  same  year  he  ascribes  the  destruction  of 
Lindisfarne  and  Coldingham  ;  but  this  date  we  know  to  be 
inaccurate.  Lindisfarne  was  destro3^ed  by  Ilalfdcne  and  his 
followers,  whose  invasion  of  Northumberland  did  not  occur 
till  five  years  later ;  and  we  learn  from  Wendover  himself 
that  its  ruin  preceded  that  of  Coldingham.  To  this  author 
we  are  indebted  for  the  story  of  the  heroism  of  the  Abbess  of 
Coldingham  and  her  nuns,  who  are  said  to  have  mutilated 
their  faces  in  a  ghastly  manner,  rather  than  expose  their 
charms  to  the  gaze  of  the  barbarians.  He  gives  to  the 
abbess  the  name  of  her  predecessor,  Ebba,  the  founder  of 
the  monastery — exhibiting  either  a  remarkable  coincidence 
or  some  poverty  of  invention.  If  there  had  been  any  truth 
in  the  narrative,  it  would  not  have  escaped  the  research  of 
the  earlier  monkish  historians,  who  deal  in  legends  of  this 
sort  ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  holy  sisterhood, 
who  appear  to  have  had  abundant  notice  of  the  approach  of 
Halfdene,  imitated  the  example  of  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne, 
and  escaped  the  danger  which  threatened  them  b^^  timely 
flight.  Neither  Coldingliam  nor  Melrose  was  restored  till 
the  Norman  era  ;  but  if  Tyningham  was  involved  in  the 
general  ruin  of  the  Northumbrian  monasteries,  it  must  have 
been  rebuilt  previous  to  941,  when  "  Onlaf,  King  of  North- 
umberland having  plundered  the  church  of  St.  Balther  and 
burnt  Tyningham,  was  afterwards  killed,"  as  we  read  in 
Symeon's  Chronicle.  Coldingham  was  not,  like  the  monas- 
teries of  Melrose  and  Tyningham,  founded  on  a  previously 
unoccupied  spot.  Its  site  is  dignified  by  Beda  with  the 
appellation  of  the  City  of  Coludi.  We  can  hardly  suppose 
that  such  an  amount  of  Saxon  population  was  collected  there 
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as  to  entitle  it  to  this  distinction,  but  must  rather  refer  its 
orioin  to  the  British  or  Roman  period  of  our  history.  Tliis 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  two 
ancient  roads  which  traversed  Northumberland  terminated 
here.  At  the  period  when  these  roads  were  laid  out,  it  is 
evident  that  no  bridge  existed  across  the  navigable  portion  of 
the  Tyne,  although  the  construction  of  one  at  Newcastle  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian  is  imphed  in  the  Roman  name 
of  the  station  at  that  place.  Pons  iEhi.  But  the  great  hnes 
of  communication  with  the  North  had  already  been  completed, 
crossing  the  river  at  Corbridge,  sixteen  miles  higher  up  ;  and 
the  route  was  not  altered  on  the  erection  of  the  bridge  of 
Hadrian,  as  no  traces  whatever  of  a  coast  road  of  Roman 
construction  exist  North  of  Newcastle.  From  Corbridge 
the  principal  thoroughfare  passed  nearly  in  a  direct  line  to 
Eildon  ;  from  whence,  crossing  the  Tweed,  it  followed  the 
Gala- Water  to  its  source,  and  thence  proceeded  northward 
towards  the  Frith  of  Forth.  From  this  road,  near  its 
southern  extremity,  and  almost  immediately  North  of  the 
Wall  of  Hadrian,  another  branched  off  to  the  North-East, 
which  crossed  the  Tweed  two  miles  above  Berwick,  and 
terminated,  as  above  stated,  at  or  near  Coldingham.  Breme- 
nium,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Otadini,  recently  excavated  at 
the  expense  of  a  liberal  patron  of  this  institute,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  and  illustrated  by  Dr.  Binice,  stands  on  one 
line  of  road  : — it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  other.  Curia,  was 
the  Urbs  Coludi  at  the  extremity  of  the  second.  The  limits 
of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  as  established  by  Etlielfrid 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  were  the  Humber 
and  Mersey  to  the  South,  and  the  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the 
North.  Of  this  territory  the  first  curtailment  took  place 
A.D.  685,  when  Strathclyde  recovered  its  independence  after 
the  death  of  Ecgfrid.  This  was  followed,  a  century  after- 
wards, by  the  loss  of  Galloway.  Tlie  territory  thus  severed 
was  of  very  considerable  extent,  including  all  the  West  of 
Scotland  from  the  Solway  to  the  Clyde  ;  but  the  direct 
injury  was  not  proportionably  great,  as  the  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  of  the  old  British  stock,  on  whose  allegiance  the 
Saxon  sovereigns  could  never  very  confidently  rely.  Inci- 
dentally, however,  it  was  attended  by  consequences  much 
more  serious,  by  laying  open  the  western  frontier  of  Lothian 
to  incursions  from  which  it  had  hitherto  been  protected  by 
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the  intervention  of  the  subject  states.  This  source  of 
insecurity  was  f^reatly  ag2;ravated,  a  hundred  years  later, 
when  Stratliclyde  and  Galloway,  with  the  district  to  the 
South  between  the  Solway  and  the  Duddon,  were  united  in  a 
confederacy  under  the  protection  of  Scotland.  Tiie  exag- 
gerated statements  of  the  early  national  historians  as  to  the 
exploits  of  Gregory,  the  King  (or,  according  to  others,  the 
Regent)  of  Scotland,  from  881  to  893,  have  re-acted  so  much 
to  the  prejudice  of  his  reputation,  that  modern  inquirci-s  are 
disposed  to  ignore  altogether  his  pretensions  to  the  character 
of  a  conqueror.  Now,  without  implicitly  adopting  the  idle 
stories  which  ascribe  to  him  the  conquest  of  all  England  and 
the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  his  situation  and 
the  distracted  state  of  Northumberland  to  make  himself 
master  of  Lothian,  which  his  predecessor  Kenneth  had 
overrun  under  circumstances  much  less  favourable. 

Almost  all  England  had  been  recently  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Danes  ;  and  although  these  barbarians  had  been  expelled 
by  King  Alfred  from  his  own  immediate  dominions,  they 
were  established  more  firmly  than  ever  in  East  Anglia  and 
Northumberland.  Christian  Saxons  and  Pagan  Danes  were 
at  length  harmoniously  united  in  the  latter  kingdom,  under 
Guthred,  who  adopted  the  religion  of  the  one,  whilst  his 
nationality  recommended  him  to  the  other.  His  kingdom 
extended,  in  the  first  instance,  only  to  the  Tyne,  beyond 
which  three  petty  Saxon  princes,  Egbert,  Ricsig,  and  a  second 
Egbert  reigned  in  succession  from  867  to  883,  and  probably 
longer,  but  from  this  date  we  have  no  particulars  of  the  aflairs 
of  the  northern  province  for  some  years.  When  they  next 
recur,  Guthred  appears  as  the  sole  (or  at  least  the  paramount) 
Northumbrian  king  ;  but  the  Scots  in  the  meantime  had  not 
only  possessed  themselves  of  Lothian,  but  had  carried  their 
arms  across  the  Tweed.  In  the  year  890,  the  ninth  of  tlie 
reign  of  Gregory,  the  Scotch  army  suff'ered  a  repulse  at 
Lindisfarne.  Symeon  mentions  their  discomfiture  by  Guthred, 
and  refers  to  older  authorities  for  the  particulars  of  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the  divine 
judgment  which  overwhelmed  the  sacrilegious  intruders  on 
his  territory.  This  defeat  seems  to  have  shaken  the  stability 
of  Gregory's  power  ;  for,  three  years  hence,  we  find  him 
driven  from  the  throne,  and  a  new  king,  Doual,  the  son  of 
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Constantiiie,  substituted  for  him.  Far  from  being  able  to 
extend,  or  even  to  maintain,  the  conquests  of  his  predecessor, 
Donal  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Danes  within  his  own 
dominions,  and  fell  in  battle  a. D.  904. 

Guthred  died  the  year  after  Gregory's  expulsion,  and 
Northumberland  was  divided  into  a  numlDcr  of  petty  princi- 
palities, the  rulers  of  which,  after  seven  ^''ears  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  agreed  to  place  the  chief  authority  in  the 
hands  of  Athelwold,  the  brother  of  Edward  the  Elder.  This 
weak  prince  only  held  the  monarchy  to  which  he  had  been 
elected  three  ^-^ears,  and  then  abandoned  it  for  other  schemes 
in  the  same  year  in  which  his  neighbour,  Donal,  King  of 
Scotland,  was  slain.  Three  brothers,  Neil,  Sitric,  and 
Regnald,  according  to  some  authorities  the  sons  of  Inguar, 
according  to  others  of  Guthred,  now  occur  as  kings  of 
Northumberland  ;  but  the  paramount  superiorit}^,  both  of 
King  Edward  and  of  his  successor  Athelstan,  was  reluctantly 
acknowledged.  Constantine,  who  succeeded  Donal  on  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  viewed  with  natural  alarm  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarchy  so  near  his  own 
borders,  and  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  danger  bv  such 
combinations  as  he  was  able  to  form.  His  brother  Donal, 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  from  his  own  prede- 
cessor of  that  name,  had  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Strathcl^'de  Britons,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Eugenius,  the  nephew  and  presumptive  heir  of  Constantine, 
by  whose  aid  his  authority  was  extended  over  the  neigh- 
bouring British  states,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Cumbria. 
At  a  later  period,  Constantine  secured  the  alliance  of  the 
Northumbrian  Danes,  as  well  as  their  compatriots  in  Ireland, 
by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Anlaf,  the  son  of  Sitric. 
The  strength  of  this  confederacy,  however,  was  annihilated 
at  the  celebrated  battle  of  Brunanburgh,  in  which  Athelstan 
defeated  his  combined  foes,  a.d.  937.  Seven  j^ears  after- 
wards, Constantine  retired  to  a  monastery,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Malcolm,  who,  by  the  adoption  of  a  different  policy, 
succeeded  in  conciliating  the  contemporary  English  King, 
Edred,  Avho  restored  to  him  Cumbria,  and  seems  to  have 
recognised  his  claims  to  Lothian  also  ;  although  the  death 
of  both  kings,  a.d.  955,  prevented  the  actual  transfer.  At 
all  events,  we  know  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh  was  vacated 
that   very  year,  and   the    cession   of  the  remainder   of  the 
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province  was  only  delayed  a  few  years.  The  particulars  of 
this  important  event  are  thus  detaile<l  hy  Wcndover  : — "  In 
the  year  975,  Bi.shop  Alfsey  and  Earl  Eadulf  conducted 
Kinred  (Kenneth),  King  of  the  Scots,  to  Kin^-  Edgar,  who 
made  him  many  })resents  of  his  royal  bounty.  He  gave  him, 
moreover,  the  whole  district  called  Laudian  in  tlie  native 
tongue,  on  this  condition,  that  every  year,  on  certain  festivals, 
when  the  king  and  his  successors  wore  the  crown,  he  should 
come  to  court  and  celebrate  the  festival  with  the  other 
noble.s.  The  king  gave  him,  besides,  many  mansions  on  the 
road,  that  he  and  his  successors  might  find  entertainment  in 
going  and  returning  ;  and  these  houses  continued  to  belong- 
to  the  Kings  of  Scotland  until  the  time  of  King  Henry  II." 
I  have  been  thus  particular  in  transcribing  this  passage  at 
length,  because  I  believe  that  it  satisfactorily  explains  the 
homage  rendered  by  the  Kings  of  Scotland  to  the  Kings  of 
England  : — not  for  Scotland,  not  for  Cumberland,  but  for 
Lothian.  At  this  period  the  performance  of  homage  nn'ght 
indeed  be  unknown  either  in  Scotland  or  in  England  ;  but 
services  and  attendances  w^ere  here  stipulated,  on  which 
homage  was  almost  of  necessity  engrafted  at  a  later  date. 
When  we  consider  the  long  and  warm  controversies  which 
have  been  carried  on  as  to  the  object  of  this  homage,  it  is  not 
a  little  singular  that  no  reference  has,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
ever  been  made  to  a  passage  in  Ordericus  Vitalis,  an  early 
and  authentic  historian  of  the  Norman  period,  which  seems 
conclusive  on  the  question.  When  William  Rufus  demanded 
the  homage  of  Malcolm  Caenmore,  the  latter  did  not  deny 
that  it  was  due  to  the  English  Crown,  but  maintained  that 
the  party  entitled  to  it  was  not  AVilliam,  but  his  elder  brother, 
Robert.  "I  am  ready  to  admit,"  he  said,  "that  when  King 
Edward  promised  me  his  niece  Margaret  in  marriage,  he 
conferred  on  me  the  earldom  of  Lothian.  King  William 
afterwards  confirmed  what  his  predecessor  had  granted, 
and,"  addressing  Robert,  "  commended  me  to  you  as  his 
eldest  son." 

Mr.  Chalmers  ignores  altogether  the  cession  of  Lothian 
by  King  Edgar,  and  founds  the  title  of  the  Scotch  kings  to 
this  province  on  its  compulsory  surrender  by  Eadulf  Cudel, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  Malcolm  IL,  a.d.  1020.  His 
authority  is  a  little  tract  ascribed  to  Svmeon  of  Durham, 
containing  a  history  of  the  earls  of  this  province,  commencing 
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with   Waltheoff,  the  brother   of  Eadulf  Cudel.     Eadiilf  is 
there  described  as  of  a  slothful  and  cowardly  disposition  ; 
and  we  are  told  that,  "  fearing  that  the  Scots  would  revenge 
upon  himself  the  slaughter  which  his  brother  had  inflicted 
upon  them,  he  surrendered  to   them  the  whole  of  Lothian, 
to  appease  them,  and  secure  peace.     In  this  manner  Lothian 
was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Scotland."     From  the  same 
tract,  however,  we  learn  that  Malcolm  was   not   only  at  a 
previous  period  in  possession  of  Lothian,  but  that  he  had 
penetrated  through  the  present  county  of  Northumberland 
as  far  as  Durham.     From  thence  he  was  driven  back  with 
great  slaughter  by  Waltheoff,  who  was  rewarded  for  his 
valour  with  the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  the  English  king, 
Ethelred,  in    marriage.     At   this    time  it  is  probable  that 
Lotliian,  or  a  part  of  it,  was  occupied  by  this  powerful  earl, 
and    retained    during    his    lifetime,  but    restored    after   his 
decease  by  his  less  warlike  brother.     No  reference  to  this 
cession  of  Lothian  is  to  be  found,  either  in  Symeon's  History 
of  the  Church  of  Durham,  or  in  the  general  Chronicle  which 
passes  under  his  name  ;  but  in  both  we  read  of  a  dreadful 
slaughter  of  the  Northumbrians  by  King  Malcolm,  in  a  battle 
which  was  fought  two  years  previously,  at  Carham,  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Tweed.     If  any  territory  North  of  that 
river  was  then  in  possession  of  the  English  earl,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  was  immediately  restored  to  the  Scots  ;  but  it 
is  not   necessary  to  assume  that  it  then,  for  the  first  time, 
passed  into  their  possession.     On  the  contrary,  it  seems  very 
improbable   that  succeeding  Kings   of  England  would  have 
quietly  acquiesced  in  the  continued  occupation  of  this  terri- 
tory by  Scotland,  if  no  better  title  could  be  shown  by  the 
latter    country    than    what   was    derived    from    an    official 
dependant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  monarch,  who  could  have  no 
power  of  alienation    without   the  sanction    of  bis   superior. 
Without  rejecting  the  authority  of  Symeon,  that  this  district 
was  in  possession  of  Waltheoff  and  surrendered  by  his  brother, 
we  may  yet  accept  the  testimony  of  Wendover,  that  it  had 
been  long  previously  held  by  Scotland  under  a  more  valid 
tenure.     Although  the  latter  writer  was  of  a  date  consider- 
ably posterior  to  Symeon,  we  are  in  many  instances  indebted 
to  him  for  authentic  notices  of  northern  affairs,  which  are  not 
to  be  met  with  elsewhere  ;  and  this  may  readily  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Alban's,  of 
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which  Wendovcr  was  a  member,  was  possessed  of  a  cell  at 
Tynemoiith  iti  Northumberland,  in  which  we  know  ancient 
chronicles  were  preserved,  which  are  not  now  extant,  but 
to  which  the  historian  of  the  parent  monastery  no  doubt 
had  access. 

Henceforward  Lothian  has  no  separate  history —  its 
fortunes,  from  this  time,  being  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  realm  of  Scotland. 


ON  THE  ALLELUJAH  VICTORY,  AND   THE   STATE   OF  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  FIFTH  CENTURT.^ 

The  life  of  St.  Germanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  has  claims 
upon  our  attention  from  his  having  visited  Britain  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  especially  as  archaeologists  engaged  in  investi- 
gating the  early  history  of  Cheshire,  from  the  traditionary 
site  of  the  AUelujah  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  Saxons, 
being  in  close  proximity  to  that  county. 

The  town  of  Mold,  near  which  this  event  is  said  to  have 
happened,  is  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Wales,  but  close  to 
the  English  border;  and  before  the  two  nations  were  united, 
must  have  been  liable  to  the  accidents  to  which  such  locali- 
ties are  constantly  exposed.  .  On  the  west  of  the  town  there 
is  a  remarkable  hill,  which  has  been  strongly  fortified,  prob- 
ably from  a  ver^'^  early  period.  The  character  of  the  existing 
works  is  Norman,  and  the  name,  Bailey  Hill,  points  to  the 
same  origin  ;  but  it  is  likely  that  a  stronghold  of  a  much 
earlier  date  existed  here,  and  earth-works  are  so  much  alike, 
that  between  British,  Saxon,  Danish,  and  Norman,  especially 
where  succeeding  races  have  enlarged  and  modified  the 
works  of  their  predecessors — who  shall  decide  ?  Mold 
must  always  have  been  an  important  pass,  as  guarding  one 
of  the  roads  leading  into  the  interior  of  Wales. 

But  this  part  of  the  history  of  Germanus  is  further  note- 
worthy from  the  period  at  which  his  Life  was  written.  His 
biographer,  Constantius,  a  presbyter  of  Lyons,  is  the  only 
contemporary  writer  who  gives  any  authentic  details  of  any 
transactions  in  this  island  in  the  fifth  century,'^  and  however 
small  the  harvest  may  be,  a  careful  gleaner  may  still  gather 

'  Communicated  at  the  Annual  Meet-  written  his  "Life  of  St.  Germanus"  about 

in^  of    the   Institute  at    Chester,    July,  490;    it  may  be    found    in    the    "Acta 

18.57.  Sanctorum,"    Holland;    as  also   that    by 

■^  Constantius     is    supposed   to    have  Heric  under  July  31. 
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some  tilings  tliat  become  valuable,  in  proportion  to  tlie 
great  rarity  of  historical  materials  for  that  important  epoch 
of  the  world's  history-,  when  the  Roman  Emj)ire  was  falling 
to  pieces,  to  be  reconstructed  in  a  new  })olitical  creation. 

And  these  gleanings  become  of  more  consequence  from  the 
confusion  that  has  arisen  with  i-eference  to  the  inhaljitants  of 
Ih'itain  from  the  misunderstanding  and  ambiguity  of  the 
Latin  names.  It  is  certain  that  not  one  of  the  tribes  or 
families  named  by  Ca)sar,  Tacitus,  or  any  of  the  Roman 
lustorians  of  the  first  three  centuries  can  be  identified, 
except  the  Kentish.  It  is  only  in  the  fourth  century  that 
we  find  the  Saxones  and  the  Littus  Saxonicum  corresponding 
with  the  later  Essex,  Middlesex,  Sussex,  and  Wesscx.  In 
the  following  centur}^  we  observe  one  or  t^Yo  other  similar 
traces,  and  this  remark  applies  not  merely  to  the  Eastern  or 
Germanic  part  of  the  island,  but  equally  so  to  the  Welsh 
portion. 

We  may  also  notice  that  in  Ammianus  j\rarcellinus,  Gildas, 
and  Constantius,  that  is  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cen- 
turies, the  term  Britanni  or  Britones  is  not  applied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  generally,  but  to  the  Roman  party 
only,  which  included  the  owMiers  of  property,  the  cities  and 
municipal  towns,  and  in  fact  comprehended  the  wealth, 
intelligence,  organisation,  and  the  political,  if  not  the  physical, 
power  of  the  commmiity.  The  other,  or  what  we  might 
name  the  national  party,  are  called  Barbari.'' 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  expedition  of  St.  Germanus 
into  Britain  is  found  in  the  Chronicle  of  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
taine,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  St.  Jerome,  comes 
down  to  455,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  written 
five  or  six  years  after  the  death  of  Germanus.  Prosper 
tells  us,  that  "  in  the  Consulship  of  Elorentius  and  Dionysius 
(a.  d.   429),    Agricola   Pelagianus,    the    son    of  Scverianus 

•*  See  Bofla,  lib.  i.  cap.  12  et  seq.  point  of  union,  hitherto  wanting,  to  tlio 
Tiie  Roman  party  termed  Britones  by  Sexna,  and  the  revolution  may  be  said 
him,  asked  for,  and  got  help  from  the  to  have  commenced  from  that  period. 
Romans  in  414  and  410,  against  the  Bar-  It  is  curious  that  some  cities  retained 
bari,  who  certainly  were  not  Welsh  or  their  freedom  and  possessions  through 
Gaelic.  The  contests,  as  might  be  ex-  all  the  changes  both  tlien  and  subse- 
pected,  were  waged  with  various  success;  queutly,  and  little  doubt  can  be  enter- 
but  about  the  middle  of  the  Vth  century  tained,  that  both  London  and  York 
the  Roman  party  had  actually  acquired  exhibit  traces  of  tlie  original  municipal 
the  ascendancy,  when  dissensions  broke  institutiousof  Londinium  and  Eboracum. 
out  among  themselves.  The  arrival  of  Chester  itself  may  be  added  to  this  list, 
leaders   from    the   continent   aflbrded   a 
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a  Pelagian  bisliop,  con-upted  the  Churches  of  Britain  by 
insidious  teaching  ;  but  the  Pope  Celestinus,  by  the  induce- 
ment of  Palladius,  a  deacon,  sent  Germanus,  the  Bishop  of 
Auxerre,  as  his  representative,  by  whom  the  heretics  were 
put  to  tlie  rout,  and  the  Britons  were  turned  to  the  Cathohc 
Faith."* 

Doubts  have  been  thrown  upon  the  genuineness  of  this 
statement,  and  as  neither  Constantius  nor  Beda  (who  quotes 
Prosper)  says  anything  about  Celestinus,  this  part  may  have 
been  interpolated  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the 
date  itself  Germanus,  however,  is  stated  to  have  come  over 
a  second  time,  shortly  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
m  449. 

When  the  Pelagian  heresy  reached  Britain,  Constantius 
tells  us  that  a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  Gallican  bishops  to 
request  their  help  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  Faith  ;  that  a 
large  synod  met,  and  that  Germanus  and  Lupus  were  chosen 
to  put  down  the  growing  .evil.  After  escaping  a  violent 
storm  in  the  voyage,  they  were  received  by  a  number  of 
priests  from  all  parts.  They  preached  not  only  in  the 
churches,  but  in  the  streets  of  cities,  and  in  country  lanes. 
At  first  the  Pelagians  are  said  to  have  hid  themselves  ;  but 
not  wishing  the  people  to  escape  out  of  their  hands,  they  at 
length  determined  to  face  the  new  apostles.  They  advanced 
to  the  conflict  conspicuous  for  their  wealth,  in  shining  robes, 
and  surrounded  by  troops  of  flatterers.  After  a  pubhc 
disputation,  in  which  all  the  arguments,  eloquence,  and 
triumph  are  attributed  to  the  bishops,  the  assembly,  as 
judge,  with  difficulty  held  their  hands,  and  expressed  their 
opinion  with  a  shout.  At  this  moment  a  certain  person  of 
Tribunitian  authority,  with  his  wife,  brought  his  blind  daugh- 
ter, ten  years  old,  to  test  the  truth  of  the  contending  parties 
by  their  miraculous  powers.  The  Pelagians  declining  this 
proof,  Germanus  took  a  small  box  of  relics  from  his  neck 
and  applied  it  with  prayers  to  the  child's  eyes,  who  imme- 
diately recovered  her  sight,  and  the  conviction  was  complete  ; 
the  heresy  was  put  down,  its  supporters  confuted,  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  settled  in  the  pure  faith.  The  Gal- 
hcan  bishops  visited  the  Martyr  St.  Alban,  and  returned 
thanks   to    God   through   him.       Germanus  had  the  tomb 

*  "Mon.  Historica  Brit."  p.  Ixxxii. 
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opeucJ,  and  deposited  therein  man}'  relics  of  oilier  saints 
collected  in  various  countries.  He  also  took  some  of  the 
soil  Avhere  the  blood  of  the  saint  was  shed  and  which 
it  3'et  contained  ;  and  as  the  conclusion  of  these  events,  it 
is  said,  innumerable  men  were  the  same  day  turned  to  the 
Lord. 

On  his  return,  Germanus  having  injured  his  foot,  was 
obliged  to  stop  in  a  cottage  ;  a  fire  took  place,  and  in  spite 
of  every  effort,  the  village  was  consumed  ;  the  house  where 
the  Saint  remained  alone  escaping.  After  the  application  of 
various  remedies  without  effect,  at  last  the  injured  limb  was 
miraculously  healed. 

In  the  meantime  the  Saxons  and  Picts  had  joined  their 
forces  and  made  war  upon  the  Britons,  who  entrenched 
themselves,  but  fearing  that  their  troops  were  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  they  sought  the  help  of  the  holy  bishops.  Their 
early  arrival  inspired  the  Britons  with  as  much  confidence 
as  if  they  had  been  reinforced  by  a  very  lai'ge  army.  It 
was  the  season  of  Lent,  and  impelled  by  the  daily  sermons, 
the  people  hastened  to  be  baptised.  A  church  was  built  of 
green  branches  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  gave  the  ap])carance 
of  a  city  to  the  rural  encampment.  The  newly  baptised 
converts  with  fervent  faith,  distrusting  the  mere  protection 
of  arms,  awaited  the  divine  help.  The  enemy,  who  had 
heard  of  this  ceremony,  presuming  upon  an  easy  prey, 
1  apidly  advanced  ;  Germanus,  when  the  services  of  Easter 
day  were  over,  was  informed  of  their  approach,  and  under- 
took the  duties  of  general.  He  disposed  his  enthusiastic 
followers  on  the  sides  of  a  valley,  amidst  mountains,  through 
which  the  enem}^  would  have  to  pass,  and  notice  of  their 
advance  w^as  given  by  scouts  placed  for  the  purpose  ;  the 
Saint  ordered  his  troops  to  repeat  aloud  thrice,  the  word 
"  Allelujah  !  "  when  he  gave  the  signal.  The  mountains 
re-echoed  the  shout,  and  the  Saxons,  who  calculated  on 
surprising  the  Britons,  were  themselves  struck  with  terror. 
They  fled,  throwing  away  their  arms,  and  some  even,  over- 
come w^ith  fear,  were  drowned  in  crossing  the  river.  The 
Christian  army  beheld  the  discomfiture  of  its  cnetnies,  as 
idle  spectators  of  the  victory  thus  won.  They  gathered 
the  spoils,  and  the  bishops  rejoiced  in  a  bloodless  conquest 
gained  by  faith,  not  by  strength. 

The  security  of  the  island  both  as  far  as  visible  and  invi- 
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sible  foes  were  concerned  was  obtained,  and  Germaniis  and 
Lupus  returned  safely  to  Gaul.^ 

I  have  endeavoured  to  render  as  accurately  as  possible, 
the  language  of  Constantius,  which  is  the  more  necessary 
as  later  writers  have  exaggerated  his  statements  for  the 
purpose  of  enhancing  the  supposed  miracle.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  narrative  to  indicate  the  spot  where  this 
defeat  took  place  ;  but  tradition  has  assigned  to  it  a  valley, 
still  called  Maes  Garraon,  the  field  of  Germanus,  about  twelve 
miles  from  Chester.  The  town  of  Mold  may  be  considered 
as  forming  the  foreground  of  the  first  range  of  Welsh  moun- 
tains ;  it  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  terminated  by  the 
church,  immediately  to  the  w^est  of  which  is  the  Bailey  Hill 
already  mentioned.  Beyond  this  is  a  valley  more  than  half 
a  mile  across,  which  is  closed  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
steep  ridge  :  here  is  a  monument — an  obelisk  erected  in 
1736,  in  memory  of  the  battle.  The  valley  opens  on  the 
right  to  the  river  Aljn ;  to  the  south  it  descends  to  the 
Maes  Garmon,  at  a  farm-house,  and  is  continuous  with 
another  narrow  valley  from  the  south-east.  If  we  suppose  a 
heedless  body  of  Saxons  coming  along  this  valley,  the  head 
of  it  having  reached  the  parallel  of  the  present  monument, 
and  concealed  detachments  of  the  disciples  of  St.  Germanus 
placed  along  the  broken  sides  of  the  hills,  raising  the  shout 
and  exhibiting  their  arms,  we  may  easily  conceive  that  the 
enemy  fancied  themselves  surrounded  by  a  superior  force, 
and,  seized  with  a  panic,  fled  into  the  open  country  to 
the  north,  crossing  the  Alyn.  Constantius  does  not  say 
that  many  lost  their  lives  ;  but  if  the  river  was  flooded,  it  is 
possible  that  some  might  perish  there.  It  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  a  predatory  inroad,  such  as  was  fre- 
quently made  in  later  times,  in  which  victory  brought  little 
gain  or  glor}^  and  defeat  as  little  loss  or  disgrace. 

We  may  here  allude  to  the  practice  of  the  early  Church 
in  celebrating  baptism  at  Easter  ;  and  as  nothing  is  said  by 
Constantius  respecting  the  difference  between  the  Roman 
and  British  Churches,  we  may  imagine  that  Germanus  and 
Lupus  themselves  used  the  Eastern  form  of  computation. 


*  "  Berl.  Hist.  Eccl."  lib.  i.  cap.  17  et       "  Mouimienta   Hiatorica   Brit.,"   p.    i22, 
seq.      Betla    never    uames    CoDstantius :       et  seq. 
the  various  readings  may  be  seen  iu  the 
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Where  Germanus  lauded,  or  in  wliat  part  of  tlic  country 
he  preaclicd,  the  Life  docs  not  tell  us.  The  oidy  locality 
named  is  that  of  Verulani,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  8t. 
Alban,  so  graphically  describe*!  by  Beda ;  and  whether 
the  bishop  went  there  at  once,  as  conjectured,  or  whether 
the  assembly  where  the  tribune's  daughter  was  healed  took 
place  elsewdiere,  and  the  visit  to  St.  Alban's  was  made  later, 
we  have  too  little  evidence  to  decide.  The  battle  is  said 
to  have  occurred  on  Easter  Sunday — but  it  would  bo 
according  to  the  Eastern  calculation,  and  we  have  now  to 
draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  condition,  of  the  country  in 
the  second  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  as  carefully  as 
we  can. 

Resistance  to  the  Romans  had  begun  at  least  eighty 
years  before  ;  and  though  rebellions  had  been  repeatedly  put 
down,  the  outbreaks  were  again  and  again  renewed.  The 
troops  were  wanted  elsewhere,  and  were  gradually  withdrawn 
from  the  island,  till  at  length  in  409  the  Emperor  Honorius 
wrote  letters  to  the  cities  of  Britain,  telling  them  they  must 
look  to  their  own  safety.^  At  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  religious  discord  w^as  very  rife  among  the  British 
Christians,  and  there  w^as  a  pow'erful  heathen  party,  the 
Barbari,  who  seem  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Picts — 
and  were  soon  to  predominate.  The  political  factions  also 
were  striving,  not  merely  for  present  power,  but  for  life,  for 
freedom,  and  for  the  whole  property  of  the  country  ;  one 
relying  on  present  possession  and  organisation,  the  other 
on  numbers  and  national  rights,  and  Avith  altogether  different 
law\s  relating  to  property  itself.  Constantius  names  only  two 
political  parties,  the  Saxons  and  the  Picts  ;  but  these  pos- 
sibly represent  the  two  great  divisions  of  a  later  period,  the 
Saxons  and  the  English.  The  Saxons  were  undoubtedly  the 
the  Sexe  or  Sexna  w^ho  held  the  Littus  Saxonicum  under  the 
Lower  Empire,  forty  or  fifty  years  before,  and  whose  name 
Latinised  into  Saxones  was  confounded  with  the  Sachsen  of 
the  continent,  and  seems  even  then  to  have  been  applied  by 
the  Welsh  to  the  English  genei'ally.^ 

The  Picts  on  the  other  hand  were  not  any  particular  tribe 
or  family,  but  a  political  confederation  or  party,  which,  about 

«  Zosimus,  lib.  vi.  cap.  10.  habitants  of  England,  wliile   tlie  native 

'  The  later  historians,  when  writing  in       writers,  using  tlieir  own  laiiKnagc,  eveu 
Latin,  apply  the  word  Saxones  to  the  in-       from  the  first  call  them  EuglLsh. 
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the  middle  of  the  previous  century,  rose  against  the  Roman 
government,  and  after  3'^ears  of  hard  struggHng  achieved 
their  freedom  and  merged  in  their  original  tribes,  to 
maintain  a  storm}'^  and  less  prosperous  independence.  These 
were  all  of  Germanic  origin,  and  had  nothing  tjut  the  innate 
love  of  liberty  and  their  own  valour  wherewith  to  contend 
against  the  wealtli,  organisation,  and  lyrestige  of  the  Roman 
party.  It  was,  in  fact,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  letter  of 
Honorius,  country  against  town,  and  at  the  time  when  Ger- 
raanus  came  over,  it  would  seem  that  the  city  of  Verulam 
was  still  independent. 

We  may  notice  another  fact  of  importance,  that  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  any  king  or  general,  and  the  divided  state 
of  the  country  accounts  for  this  circumstance.  The  mention 
of  a  person  of  Tribunitian  authority  points  to  a  municipal 
government,  and  the  advice  of  the  Emperor  "  to  the  cities 
of  Britain "  serves  to  show  that  each  was  independent  of 
the  others.  Twent}^  or  thirty  years  later  we  have  Kings  of 
Kent,  then  Kings  of  Sussex,  and  Wessex,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  Gildas  names  Kings  of  Devonshire,  and  North 
Wales.  Many  of  the  cities  were  probably  by  that  time 
destroyed  ;  the  Roman  party  was  subdued  ;  the  heathen 
triumphant,  and  possibly  Stohehenge  may  be  a  memorial 
of  the  newly  recovered  nationality  commenced  upon  a  mag- 
nificent scale,  and  never  completed. 

The  country  through  which  Germanus  passed,  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  under  the  Roman  party,  as  there  is  no 
allusion  to  any  other  religious  enemy  than  the  Pelagians, 
who  appear  to  have  been  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  classes. 
In  the  interval  of  the  twent}'  ^^ears  which  had  elapsed  from 
the  letters  of  Honorius,  communications  were  kept  up  with 
Rome,  and  applications  for  assistance  made,  as  described  by 
Gildas.  Twent}^  ^--ears  later  it  was  sought  in  vain  ;  district 
after  district  assumed  its  independence  and  received  their  so- 
called  kings  from  the  fatherland  of  their  race.  Indeed,  the 
statement  of  Adam  of  Bremen,^  who  quotes  perchance  some 
lost  classic  authorit}'",  is  in  all  probability  literally  true,  viz., 
that  the  Saxons  of  the  continent  came  from  Britain.  If  some 
of  the  Sexe  of  our  island  took  refuge  on  the  barren  islands 
and  shores  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  in  the  first  and  second 

^  He  quotes  Einhardus,  who  had  Tacitus  before  him. — Ili&t.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 
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centuries,  from  their  Roman  conquerors,  tliey  \voul«l  of 
necessity  support  tliemselves  by  attacks  upon  tlie  more 
civilised  settlements  about  tliem,  and  the  royal  races  mi<^dit 
be  continued  and  known  amongst  them.  There  will  thus  be 
no  difficulty  in  receiving  the  history  of  the  establishment  of 
the  various  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  as  given  in  Beda  and  the 
Saxon  Chronicle. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  be  noted,  with  reference  to 
the  Saxons  and  their  piratical  attacks  upon  their  wealthy 
neighbours.  The  Scxe  never  were  a  sea-going  race,  except 
from  absolute  necessity.  Ca3sar  when  he  invaded  the 
island  does  not  appear  to  have  seen  a  vessel  of  any  sort  ; 
the  previous  reports  of  the  assistance  the  Britons  had  given 
to  the  Gauls,  if  true,  must  refer  to  the  Cornish  Britons. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  intercourse  Avith  the 
continent  w^as  not  frequent,  except  perhaps  with  Rome. 
Alfred  from  necessity  raised  a  fleet,  but  his  successors  did 
not  keep  it  up  ;  nor  was  it  till  England  and  Normandy 
were  one  kingdom,  that  any  permanent  British  navy  was 
established. 

The  tribes  on  the  west  side  of  the  kingdom,  including 
Cornwall  and  Wales,  were  of  a  diflerent  race,  which  has 
been  named  Celtic — an  objectionable  name,  and  which  should 
be  either  strictly  defined  or  abandoned  altogether.  It  may 
be  applied  to  any  people  speaking  a  cognate  language  with 
the  Welsh,  but  not  to  races  using  a  Latin  dialect,  and  still 
less  to  those  of  purely  Teutonic  origin. 

It  may  here  be  allowed  to  add  a  few  words  upon  this 
important  subject.  Every  one  wdio  has  had  occasion  to 
examine  the  Geography  of  the  ancients,  knows  how  little  it 
is  to  be  depended  on,  whether  as  regards  the  relative  position 
of  places,  or  the  names  assigned  to  them.  With  little  know- 
ledge of  science — with  less  of  strange  languages — none  of 
which,  in  this  portion  of  the  globe  had  been  reduced  to 
WTiting,  and  with  few  voyagers  whose  accounts  could  be 
trusted,  we  may  be  surprised  that  they  have  done  so  much  ; 
but  evidence  merely  collected  from  their  compilations  is  of 
the  most  unsatisfactory  kind. 

Ephorus,  a  Greek  historian,  flourished  341  years  before 
Christ,  or  about  140  years  after  Herodotus.  In  order  to 
systematise  Geography,  he  assumed  that  the  habitable  woi'ld 
was  a  parallelogram  and  thus  arranged  all  those  who  dwelt 
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outside  of  those  nations  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  inter- 
course, or  where  they  had  colonies  : — 

Scvthians.9 


North. 

• 

S 

South. 

43 

1 

Ethiopians. 

Now,  as  nobody  would  attempt  to  identify  the  Scythians 
or  Indians,  or  even  the  Ethiopians,  with  any  existing  race, 
these  names  in  fact  comprehending  all  the  unknown  tribes 
which  peopled  immense  divisions  of  the  habitable  globe,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  the  Celts  should  have  formed  the  only 
exception.  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  author  who  mentions 
them,  merely  however  as  a  tribe,  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the 
Phoca}an  colony  of  Massilia,  and  they  are  never  named  again 
as  an  individual  family  or  people.  Later  writers,  it  is  true, 
applied  the  term  to  the  Gauls,  from  some  supposed  etymo- 
logical affinity  between  Galatse  and  CeltsB ;  and  Csesar  divided 
Gaul  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  he  called  Gallia  Celtica. 
But  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  groupings  of 
various  districts  and  tribes  into  one  large  province,  are 
comparatively  of  late  date,  and  are  altogether  arbitrary. 
Still  later  writers  have  regarded  even  the  Scandinavians  as 
Celts,  and  it  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion  that  a  figu- 
rative wave  of  Celts  at  some  unknown  period  flowed  up  from 
the  East,  till  they  were  stopped  by  the  real  waves  of  the 
Atlantic  in  the  West.  It  is  quite  time  to  put  an  end  to 
what  I  fear  must  be  called  idle  fancies  ;  let  us  accept  the 
divisioiis  of  Europe  as  they  are  already  defined  by  language. 
In  the  western  part  we  have  only  three  such  families,  tlie 
Cymric,  the  Latin,  and  the  Scandinavian — all  clearly  distinct 
dialects,  and  all  as  clearly  from  the  same  original  tongue, 
each,  too,  marking  its  own  unmistakable  boundary  by  the 

'■>  See   "  Geographia  Antiqua,"    edited      phiques,"  par  Latronne.     Paris,  1840,  p. 
by  J.  Gronoviua,  at  the  end.     Lugd.  Bat.       146. 
1700.     "Fraguieus  des  Po^ines  Geogra- 
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names  of  places,  wliicli  furtlier  arc  cliaracteristic  of  the  sub- 
dialects  ;  these  sub-dialects  themselves,  however,  having 
become  independent  languages  long  before  any  existing 
history. 

The  miracles  and  events  respecting  St.  Germanus  in  the 
compilation  of  Nennius  (who  says  nothing  of  the  Battle  of 
]\Iold),  are  altogether  of  a  different  character  to  tliose  given 
by  Constantius.  Part  seems  to  Ijc  taken  from  a  Life  of 
Germanus,  by  Hei'ic,  written  in  the  ninth  century,  who 
gives  as  his  authority  Marcus  Anchorita,  a  British  monk  ; 
and  part  may  be  derived  from  the  effusions  of  the  Welsh 
Bards  of  a  still  later  date.  The  former  relate  to  a  certain 
Benli,  the  Lord  of  lal  or  Durnluc,  described  as  a  tyrant  and 
usurper,  and  who  is  compelled  by  the  Saint  to  resign  his 
power  and  possessions  to  one  Ketel  or  Catell  :  in  the  latter 
portions  we  are  introduced  to  King  Guorthigern  and 
Ambrosius,  and  though  the  whole  might  find  a  place  in  the 
Mabinogion,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  history.  The  only 
reference  that  can  be  made  to  it,  is  that  in  the  ninth 
century  the  localities  connected  with  St.  Germanus  in  Wales 
are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mold.  The  district 
of  lal  or  Yale  is  said  to  have  extended  from  Corwen  to 
Mold,  and  four  or  five  miles  from  the  latter  "\ve  have  a  hill- 
fort  called  the  Castle  of  Benlli. 

Constantius  describes  a  second  journey  of  Germanus,  the 
events  of  which  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  the 
first.  The  heresy  was  again  spreading  ;  there  was  another 
invitation  for  help  ;  Severus,  a  disciple  of  Lu])us,  was  joined 
with  Germanus  in  the  mission  ;  the  bishops  are  told  that 
few  are  really  to  blame,  and  these  they  find  out  and  con- 
demn. A  certain  Elafius,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  that 
district,  hastened  w^ith  his  son  svlio  had  lost  the  use  of  his 
limbs,  to  meet  them  :  the  youth  is  restored  to  his  health,  the 
people  are  filled  with  w^onder  at  the  miracle,  and  the  Catholic 
Faith  is  firmly  established  in  the  breasts  of  all.  By  the 
general  voice  the  authors  of  the  heres}^  being  expelled  from 
the  island,  were  given  up  to  the  priests  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  continent,  tliat  the  country  might  be  freed  from  them, 
and  they  themselves  have  a  chance  of  amendment. 

Thus  even  in  447 — for  as  Germanus  is  represented  as 
proceeding  from  Britain  to  Ravenna,  and  there  dying  in  449, 
it  could  hardly  have  been  earlier — we  find  much  the  same 
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state  of  things  in  the  part  of  the  island  which  he  visited,  as 
in  his  former  journey. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair  representation 
of  the  narrative  of  Constantius,  whose  Life  of  St.  Germanus 
has  been  freely  used,  but  not  named  by  Bedg,  in  the  first 
book  of  his  History.  However  meagre  the  details,  the 
account  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  we  possess  of  the  time, 
the  evidence  being  much  more  trustworthy  than  the  legends 
of  two  or  three  centuries  after.  We  can  only  hope  to  have 
made  the  best  use  of  our  materials,  and  to  have  succeeded 
in  throwing  some  light  upon  the  early  history  of  our 
country. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  M.D. 


TJIl-:  CONNECTIOX  OF  SCOTLAND  WITH  TIIK  I'lUiRIMSOF  GRACE. 

BY   W.    UYLTON   UYEU   LONOSTAFFE,   P.S.A." 

It  may  seem  unnecessary  on  the  })rescnt  occasion  to  detail 
tlie  circumstances  of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Britain  at  the 
time  of  the  rebelhon  against  the  EngHsh  king,  called  the 
riliirimagc  of  Grace.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that,  althouirh, 
while  Henry  VIII.  was  breaking  the  foil  of  the  ancient 
hierarchy  in  his  o^Yn  peculiar  way,  the  clergy  of  James  V. 
induced  him  to  string  the  bow  tightly,  there  ^vere  circum- 
stances which  deterred  the  latter  from  giving  any  active 
assistance  to  the  so-called  Pilgrims,  who  vainly  attempted  to 
sustain  the  monastic  system.  The  red  field  of  Flodden  was 
fresh  in  the  memory  of  the  Scottisli  ecclesiastics,  and  tyran- 
nical as  they  were,  they  must  have  been  thoroughly  aware 
that  they  were  treading  upon  volcanic  ground.  The  llcfor- 
mation  had  already  made  gigantic  strides  in  Scotland,  and  a 
withdrawal  of  the  national  military  in  an  unpopular  cause 
might  have  opened  a  crater  in  their  own  land.  Thus  the 
State,  under  ecclesiastical  guidance,  contented  itself  with  an 
unrelaxing  vigilance  in  support  of  the  Romish  power  at  home, 
a  vigilance,  however,  which  ultimately  tended  only  to  increase 
the  severity  and  secure  the  perpetuity  of  its  fall.  There  was 
another  reason  for  James's  acquiescence.  He  was  engaged 
in  negotiations  with  France  for  a  matrimonial  alliance,  and 
Henry  at  present  was  on  a  very  good  footing  with  his  neigh- 
bour Francis.  ,  He  had,  therefore,  substantial  grounds  for 
depending  upon  the  inaction  of  the  Scotch  sovereign,  although 
he  had  grave  complaints  against  him  touching  the  usage  of 
his  sister,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Scotland,  and  on  more 
accounts  than  one  must  have  been  conscious  of  a  want  of 
mutual  confidence.  But  Herbert's  statement  that  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler  was  sent  into  Scotland  to  secure  its  rest,  and  to  reside 
there  until  James  returned  to  his  kingdom,  is  inaccurate.  He 
seems  merely  to  have  gone  north  in  Januar}',  1536-37,  for 
the  purpose  of  claiming  English   refugees,  and  ascertaining 

'  Communicated  to   tbe  Historical  Section,   at  the  Meetiu^j  of    the    luititute    iu 
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the  sentiments  of  the  queen-mother.  He  returned  with 
fresh  grievances,  and  was  despatched  to  remonstrate  with 
James  in  France,  whither  he  arrived  about  March  27,  1537, 
some  time  before  James's  return. 

The  King  of  Scotland  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
hand  of  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  French  king,  the  princess 
Magdalene,  and  his  father-in-law  requested  a  passage  through 
England  for  the  young  couple.  Henry  seems  to  have  had 
grave  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  suffering  his  nephew  to  pro- 
ceed through  the  embers  of  rebellion.  James  was,  in  spite 
of  national  jealousies,  not  unpopular  with  the  ultramontane 
section  of  the  English  Romanists.  The  tenor  of  his  govern- 
ment was  well  known,  and  he  had  resisted  all  Henry's 
attempts  to  change  his  feelings  on  the  subject  of  church 
government.  Kather  perplexed  with  the  request  of  his 
brother  of  France,  Henry  asked  the  opinion  of  his  northern 
lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden, 
who,  on  the  11th  of  February,  answered  in  a  characteristic 
and  amusing  manner.  He  saw  no  harm  in  the  Scotch  king's 
coming,  save  its  great  expense  to  the  king  and  to  the  nobles 
en  route,  of  whom,  he  with  great  simplicity  remarks,  he 
himself  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  sufferers.  He,  however, 
suggests  that  the  visit  might  be  of  some  service.  And 
in  this  way.  He  thought  that  the  strangeness  of  James  not 
writing  himself  to  his  uncle  and  the  head  of  his  blood  pro- 
ceeded from  what  would  "never  he  plucked  from,  that  nation, 
that  is,  most  high  pride  of  all  sorts  of  peoj)le.  Now,"  said 
Norfolk,  "  if  this  pride  were  possible  to  be  allaijed,  or  some- 
what mitigated,  what  he  would  see  in  this  realm,  might  do 
much  thereunto,  or  at  least  make  him  to  take  heed  how  he 
should  attempt  any  war  against  the  same,  it  being  furnished 
as  well  Avitli  plenty  of  tall  men,  as  with  another  sort  of  riches 
than  his  own.  Nay,"  continued  the  old  fox,  "  it  might  be  so 
ordered  with  provision  made  for  the  show  of  the  same,  that 
it  would  he  nothing  pleasant  for  Mm  to  look  uponr  In  fine, 
Norfolk  considered  that  James  had  "  a  very  enem^^'s  heart," 
and  that  his  personal  aj^plication  for  a  safe  conduct  should, 
at  all  events,  be  a  sine  qud  non.  He  (Norfolk)  understood 
that  false  reports  of  the  rcbclHon  had  reached  France,  and 
had  therefore  written  to  a  bishop  there  showing  that  all 
things  were  of  as  good  sort  as  he  could  wish  them,  and 
trusted  shortly  to  sec  them  to  be. 
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The  Councirs  objections  to  tlie  coming  of  James  were 
almost  as  singular  as  Norfolk's.  They  recounted  his  various 
discourtesies,  and  the  grief  of  honouring  a  man  Avhom  the 
English  did  not  love.  He  must  come  as  the  vdssa/  of  I'^ng- 
lands  king,  for  never  came  a  king  of  Scotland  in  peace  to 
England,  but  as  such.  For  Henry's  honour,  he  nnist  have 
presents  everywhere.  By  these  he  might  conceive  glor^', 
and  it  was  not  for  his  grace's  honour  to  put  into  glory  "  so 
mean  a  king,'*  who  might  practise  mischief  on  the  way. 
Moreover,  the  king  having,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  the 
pilgrims,  determined  to  repair  to  York  in  the  summer,  to 
hold  a  parliament,  to  crown  Jane  Seymour,  and  establish  the 
country  in  quiet,  the  requested  passage  would  hinder  Henry's 
own  purposes,  and  so  waste  the  north  parts,  and  impoverish 
his  subjects  there,  that  he  could  not  have  victuals  and 
necessaries  for  the  furniture  of  his  own  train,  since  already 
"  horsemeat  could  not  be  had  there  for  money." ^ 

The  continued  poverty  of  purse  which  ai'ose  from  Henry's 
wasteful  magnificence  and  dispersal  of  tlie  enormous  revenues 
which  sacrilege  had  given  him,  was  probably  the  king's  own 
most  cogent  reason  for  refusing  leave  for  his  nephew's  pas- 
sage, as  the  expenses  of  repressing  the  late  rising  had  left 
his  treasury  very  bare  ;  but,  from  Avhatever  motive,  he 
declined  the  French  king's  request.  The  refusal  naturally 
increased  the  feelings  in  Scotland  which  the  flight  of  many 
of  the  pilgrims  into  that  country  had  produced,  "  What 
news  1 "  said  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland  to  liay,  the  pur- 
suivant of  Berwick,  when  he  presented  a  letter  to  the  Council 
on  April  23.  "  I  know^  of  none,"  answered  the  herald. 
"  Then  what  is  the  cause  ye  send  your  friars  to  us  i  "  said 
Master  Otterburn.  "  We  sent  none,"  quoth  the  herald  ;  "  we 
had  liever  keep  them  ourself."  "  H,"  replied  Otterburn, 
"  the}^  had  tarried  with  you,  ye  had  made  martyrs  of  them."' 

2  The  scarcity  of  provisions  ia  the  tuals,  or  lodging  between  York  and 
northern  counties  of  England  has  not,  Newcastle,  and  that  the  great  carriage 
perhaps,  received  its  due  attention.  Be-  and  train,  that  ordinarily  belonged  to  his 
fore  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  in  the  Court,  was  not  able  to  pass  in  return  in 
early  part  of  1536,  a  meeting  between  the  winter  time.  Fourteen  days  before 
James  and  Henry  had  been  contemplated.  Michaelmas  as  to  time,  and  York  as  to 
The  former  wished  to  meet  at  Newcastle  place,  were  each  required  by  Henry, 
at  Michaelmas,  as  he  could  not  be  pro-  but  James  naturally  eschewed  the  jour- 
Yided  honorably  till  that  time.  Henry's  noy  between  Newcastle  and  York  which 
ambassador,  Lord  William  Howard,  Henry  dccliuod ;  nevertheless,  this  re- 
answered  tliat  his  master  could  not  be  fusal  was  one  of  the  sore  points  between 
furnished  liouourablv  with  carriage,  vie-  the  kings. 
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"  ISTay,"  interposed  the  Chancellor,  "  but  patriarchs."  "  What 
ships  have  you  sent  forth  from  Newcastle  ?  "  resumed  Otter- 
burn.  Raj  answered  that  he  knew  of  none.  Otterburn 
rejoined  that  four  had  gone  from  that  place,  and  some  fur- 
ther conversation  on  the  diplomatic  relations  'With  England 
followed,  the  Scots  believing  that  ships  had  been  sent  to 
intercept  and  seize  James  on  his  voyage.  If  the  queen- 
mother  spoke  correctly,  they  had  sent  "  Rosey  Herald  "  into 
France,  with  instructions  to  oversee  England  on  his  road, 
and  inform  James  of  its  condition.  To  effect  an  interview 
with  her  majesty,  Ray  had  to  change  apparel,  and  put  on  a 
cloak  and  hat  after  the  Scottish  fashion.  She  sent  her  advice 
to  Norfolk  to  be  "  sure  of  the  commons,"  if  war  was  intended 
to  be  had  with  Scotland.  "  Hath  your  grace,"  inquired  Ray, 
"  any  suspect  or  knowledge  that  they  are  not  sure  enough  ?  " 
She  merely  answered,  "  Na}^  but  I  pray  you  show  this  unto 
him."  The  next  day,  the  herald  had  a  conference  with  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen  touching  a  friendly  difference  between 
him  and  Norfolk  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's  authority. 
"  j\[y  lord,"  said  Ray,  "  why  for  this  cause  should  ye  have 
an}^  grudge  towards  us  ?  "  "  Nay,"  answered  the  bishop, 
"  not  for  that,  but  for  the  cruelness  of  you,  that  put  down  3'our 
own  poor  commons." 

In  May,  James  was  on  the  seas  with  his  3^oung  queen. 
Norfolk   was  at  Bridlington,  spoiling   the  monastery  there, 
and  sending  its  choicer  goods  to  Sheriff  Hutton.     He  heard 
that  the  King  of  Scotland  rode  at  anchor  within  half  a  mile 
of  Scarborough,  about   six  o'clock  at  night,  and  that  divers 
English  fishermen   went  on  board   his   ship,  one  of  whom 
reported  him  as  saying,  '•  Ye  Englishmen  Avould  have  let  me 
of  my  return  ;  and  if  ye  had  not  been,  I  had  been  at  home 
forty  days  past.     But  now  I  am  here,  and  will  be  shortly  at 
home,  whoso  saycth  nay."    The  interview  Mas  more  minutely 
detailed  afterwards  by  James  Crayne,  an  English  gentleman 
on  board,  who  was  intimate  with  the  vice-admiral  of  France, 
and  bore  credences  to  be  declared  to  Sadler,  upon  a  token, 
that  when  Sadler  was  in  France,  he  inquired  for  this  James 
Crayne  at  his  own  house  in  Rouen.     The  credences  were  an 
account  of  the   interviews  with  Englishmen  on  the  voyage. 
Crayne  and  others   came  on  land   at   a  village  near  Scar- 
borough, the  name  of  which  he  did  not  know,  to  buy  provi- 
sions.    Twelve  of  the  commons  of  the  village  and   vicinity 
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came  on  board  the  king's  ship,  and  fell  on  tlieir  knees  before 
him,  thanking  God  for  his  healthful  and  sound  arrival  They 
showed  how  they  had  long  looked  for  him,  and  how  they 
were  oppressed,  slain,  and  murdered.  They  desired  him  for 
God's  sake  to  come  in,  and  he  should  have  all.  After  these 
departed,  a  gentleman  of  the  same  country'  came  and  desired 
to  speak  with  the  king.  Crayne  the  spy  feared  that  he  came 
for  the  same  purpose  as  the  other  Englishmen,  and  so  con- 
trived that  the  king  set  sail  without  any  comnnuiication  with 
him.  Norfolk  understood  that  the  fleet  consisted  of  three 
ships  with  four  tops,  and  divers  with  three  tops  ;  in  all  were 
seen  seventeen  sail.  When  the  king  weighed  anchor  he  went 
northward  with  a  scanty  breeze,  but  next  morning  the  wind 
was  "  very  strenable,"  and  Norfolk  was  in  some  hopes  of  the 
royal  travellers  landing  in  Yorkshire  near  him.  "  If  God," 
writes  the  duke,  "  would  have  sent  such  good  fortune,  I 
would  have  so  honestly  handled  him,  that  he  should  have 
drunk  of  my  wine  at  Sheriff  Hutton,  and  the  queen  also, 
before  his  return  into  Scotland." 

James  sailed  on  until  he  came  to  another  town,  distant 
from  the  village  aforesaid  a  great  space.  Crayne  and  his 
company  being  here  under  similar  circumstances  to  those 
which  led  them  to  the  Scarborough  village,  other  ten 
persons  came  on  board  to  the  king,  and  promised  plainly 
that  if  he  would  take  it  upon  him  to  come  in,  all  should  be 
his.  The  name  of  this  place  was  also  unknown  to  Crayne, 
according  to  his  own  account — which  is  remarkable,  if  true 
— but  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  church  there,  dedicated 
to  Saint  Andrew,  and  that  the  parson  or  vicar  was  a  chaplain 
to  King  Henry.  The  village  was  afterwards  discovered  to 
be  Whitburn,  near  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
Dr.  Cuthbert  Marshall,  its  rector,  was,  I  believe,  as  stated,  a 
royal  chaplain,  and  he  was  a  loyal  man.  Robert  Hodge,  the 
parish  priest,  acting  under  him,  was  the  offender.  Two 
boats  of  Scotchmen  and  Frenchmen  had  landed,  and  the 
priest  told  Crayne  that  there  was  ill  news,  for  men  were 
killed  and  hanged  up,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  dealt  very 
cruelly  ;  and  he  wished  the  Duke  to  be  hanged  on  one  side 
the  tree,  and  the  Lord  Cromwell  on  the  other.  He  wished, 
too,  that  the  King  of  Scots  had  come  five  months  before,  and 
hinted  that  there  was  as  good  landing  there  for  men  as  in 
any  part  of  England, 
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James  was  not  in  a  position,  on  a  marriage  trip,  to  accept 
the  invitations  of  the  Enghsh  traitors,  even  if  he  had  as 
nnich  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  success  as  they  had. 
But  tliey  would  not  be  antidotes  to  the  vinegar  which  the 
compulsory  voyage  must  have  thrown  on  the  royal  temper. 
The  passage  was  a  stormy  and  dangerous  one,  and  the  3'^oung 
queen  never  recovered  from  its  effects.  When  James  was 
opposite  the  Berwick  frontier,  or  a  little  beyond,  he  said 
among  his  gentlemen  that,  if  he  lived  one  year,  he  would 
himself  break  a  spear  on  an  Englishman's  breast.  He  entered 
Leith  Harbour  on  Whitsun-Eve,  with  ten  great  ships  of 
France,  and  four  Scotch  ships. 

The  Enghsh  pursuivant  Ray  was  again  at  that  time  in 
Edinburgh,  with  instructions  to  report  that  in  England  the 
rumour  of  offensive  mihtary  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
Scotland  was  not  believed  by  wise  men,  and  that  Henry's 
queen  was  thought  to  be  pregnant  with  a  nail  for  the  coffin 
of  the  Scotch  succession.  IJe  was  to  enquire  how  the  Scots 
were  affected  towards  insurrection,  and  to  make  great  cracks 
about  the  riches  and  power  of  England.  When  Crayne 
arrived,  and  saw  by  Henry's  arms  "  in  the  box  "  upon  Raja's 
heraldic  breast  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  he  showed  him 
the  credences  for  Sadler,  and  cautioned  him  about  the 
Bishop  of  Limoges,  wdio  came  with  James,  and  would 
probably  pass  in  embassy  to  Henry.  He  was  the  most 
crafty  man  in  all  France,  and  either  he  or  his  son  would 
report  his  experience  of  England  to  James  before  returning 
to  France.  Crayne  professed  that  he  would  have  given  20/. 
to  have  himself  come  through  England  to  show  his  mind 
further. 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  the  north  of  England  was  satis- 
factory on  the  whole,  and  in  this  month  of  May,  Sadler  went 
to  Scotland  with  a  present  and  instructions  for  a  long  sermon 
to  James.  He  was  told  by  Henry  to  begin  by  mentioning 
the  report  which  Lancaster  Herald  had  made  of  his  kind 
nephew's  good  disposition,  and  that  he  (Henry)  would  open 
his  mind ;  and  that  his  new  fortifications  were  merely  for 
defence  against  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and  his  adherents,  who 
intended  his  destruction  by  hook  or  by  crook,  by  j}has  or 
nephas.  He  was  loth  to  offend  his  nephew,  who,  in  his 
simplicity,  and  b}^  not  attributing  to  himself  any  learning  in 
religion,  continued  in  the  persuasion   that  the  Bishop  was 
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Christ's  vicar  on  earth  ;  Ijiit  for  God's  gloiy  he  jirnyed  Jiini 
to  join  to  liis  "simpHcity  columbine"  the  prudence  of  a 
serpent,  and  not  to  think  himself,  as  liis  clergy  -wished 
him  to  be,  "  as  brute  as  a  stock,  or  to  mistrust  that  his 
wits,  which  he  received  of  God,  were  not  able  to  perceive 
Christ's  word."  He  cautioned  James  against  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Pope's  cruel  bull  against  him,  and  after  some 
more  rounds  at  the  clergy,  assured  James  that  he  loved 
him  as  his  own  child,  as  he  would  have  shown  if  evil 
reports  had  not  prevented  him. 

The  king  now  determined  not  to  come  down,  to  York 
this  year,  and  his  reasons  are  amusing.  There  was  an 
important  embassy  from  the  Emperor  :  armies  were 
gathering  near  Calais  :  it  was  thought  that  Queen  Jane  had 
counted  wrongly  by  a  month,  and  any  sudden  rumours  in 
the  king's  absence  might  endanger  her  issue  ;  and  his  delay 
having  arisen  by  the  waste  state  of  the  north,  that  reason 
still  prevented  him  from  staying  long  in  any  one  place,  and, 
in  fact,  from  proceeding  northward  from  York  at  all.  Thus 
the  northernmost  people  would  not  have  any  "  fruition  of  his 
presence,''  whereas  next  year  he  w^ould  pass  as  far  as 
Berwick.  All  this  Norfolk  w^as  to  say,  but  the  real  reason 
he  was  to  keep  to  himself,  and  it  was  that  the  far  journey 
and  the  heat  might  increase  a  humour  fallen  into  the  Kimfs 
legs. 

lu  July,  Crayne  had  arrived  in  England,  and  was  sent  all 
along  the  coast  from  Flamborough  northward.  When  he 
came  to  Whitburn,  he  identified  it,  and  its  church  dedicated 
to  Saint  Andrew.  Its  priest  w^as  seized,  and  brought  by  the 
Sheriff  of  Durham  before  Norfolk,  at  Sheriff  Hutton  (Aug.  1). 
At  first  he  stuck  firmly  to  an  accusation  that  it  was  Crayne 
who  spoke  traitorous  words,  and  those  to  himself.  One  said 
Yea,  the  other  Nay,  until  Norfolk,  fairly  perplexed,  ordered 
Crayne  out  of  the  room,  and  cajoled  the  priest  by  promising 
to  be  a  suitor  for  his  pardon.  He  made  a  full  confession, 
exculpating  his  rector  entirely.  Norfolk  then  sent  the 
sheriff  home  to  attach  "  a  fellow  with  a  foul  sauslyme  face," 
to  wdiom'  Cra3nie  charged  a  marvellously  seditious  speech, 
but  knew  not  his  name  or  dwelling.  He  was  captured  and 
sent  to  Sheriff  Hutton,  as  were  three  others  who  had  been 
in  the  boat  of  offence  at  Whitburn.  Norfolk,  who  was  in 
bad  health,  departed  from  the  north  in  October,  being  suc- 
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ceeded  by  the  new  Coiuicil  of  the  North,  under  the  able 
presidency  of  the  amiable  Bishop  Tunstall  of  Durham.  Soon 
after,  we  find  him  in  the  possession  of  two  friars  from 
Canterbury  and  Old  Lynne,  who,  during  the  rebellion, 
entered  into  the  house  of  the  Grey  Friars  in  Newcastle, 
whence  the}''  w^ere  expelled  by  Norfolk,  and  went  into 
Scotland,  but  soon  fell  into  such  "  very  misery  and  great 
penury,''  that  they  came  back,  and  were  captured.  They 
now  said  that  they  would  forsake  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and 
Tunstall  wished  them  to  be  received  to  mercy,  though  he 
saw  the  inconvenience  of  the  step,  because  they  had  returned 
after  they  were  commanded  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and,  if 
they  were  taken  in,  probably  others  in  a  similar  position 
might  follow^  So  that  there  was  some  truth  in  the  taunts  of 
the  Scotch  councillors  to  Ray,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  treated  the  exiles  with  much  kindness,  notwithstanding 
their  zeal  for  the  ancient  hierarchy. 

In  March,  1539,  a  French  ship,  laden  wdth  Scotch 
goods,  was  driven  into  the  Tyne.  The  servants  of  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland  (wdio  had  notice  from  an  Enghshman  just 
arrived  from  Scotland,  that  an  English  priest  w^as  in  the 
vessel)  rode  all  night  from  Brancepeth  or  Raby,  and  found 
a  priest  lately  taken  out  of  Hexham  prison  (who  tried  to 
pervert  his  custodiers  on  the  w^ay  to"'  York),  and  two  Irish 
monastics  hidden  under  the  baggages  in  the  hold.  Seditious 
letters  from  rebels  in  Ireland  to  the  Pope  and  Cardinal  Pole 
also  turned  i\p. 

In  December,  1539,  Dr.  Hilliard,  "late  chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,"  received  a  privy  token  from  the  ejected 
Prior  of  Mountgrace  in  Yorkshire,  commending  him  to  the 
Prioress  of  Coldstream's  good  offices  towards  procuring  him 
an  audience  with  the  Scotch  Cardinal  Beaton.  The  Doctor 
had  counselled  several  religious  houses  not  to  surrender,  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat  into  Scotland  for  safety.  His  old 
servant,  Robert  Veale,  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
London  to  Auckland,  broke  down  at  the  latter  place,  from  a 
horse's  stroke,  and  the  Doctor  sent  for  George  Bishop  of 
Auckland  to  accompany  him  towards  Newcastle,  preaching. 
At  Coldstream  Hilliard  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  informed  the 
Prioress  that  others  of  his  sort  would  follow.  But  the 
servants  of  the  Bailiff  of  Coriihill  would  not  allow  Bishop 
to  follow  his  companion.     He  had  to  return,  and  was  strictly 
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examined  ;  whilst  Vccale  was  committed  to  York  Castle,  and 
confessed  his  errand  into  Scotland.  Tlic  Prior  of  ]\rount- 
grace  was  in  keeping  of  the  Comicil  of  tlie  North,  and  tlic 
Prioress  of  Coklstream  was  not  true  to  her  ordei",  for  slic 
gave  secret  information  to  England.  The  English  Court  now 
made  great  efforts  to  obtain  refugees.  Nicholas  ]\[usgravo, 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  western  disturbances,  and 
Leech,  one  of  the  Lincolnshire  rebels,  had  been  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  Dr.  Killiard  was  especially  sought  after.  Even  the  offer 
of  a  notable  Scotch  fugitive  in  exchange  was  made  in  vain. 
Li  February,  1540,  James  positively  declined  to  give  him  up, 
stating  that  he  never  meddled  with  faulty  churchmen,  but 
left  them  to  the  law  of  "  Hali-kirk,"  which  he  would  main- 
tain, but  |;hat  as  to  other  fugitives,  he  would  be  glad  to 
exchange.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that,  in  this 
procedure,  James  acted  upon  a  lofty  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  He  did  not  dissolve  his  monasteries,  but  he  was 
bought  by  the  clergy's  settlement  of  a  substantial  income 
upon  him  for  a  number  of  years,  and  with  true  national 
caution,  in  April,  1541,  solicited  the  Pope's  confirmation  of 
the  grant.  His  Holiness  was,  however,  still  unsubdued  and 
undegraded  by  the  revolutions  in  the  Church,  and  scrupled 
to  grant  the  request. 

In  July,  1541,  Henry  VIII,  left  his  capital  to  pay  his 
long-promised  visit  to  the  north,  having  agreed  with  James 
of  Scotland  to  meet  him  at  York,  and,  on  the  16th  August, 
entered  Yorkshire.  There  was  no  lack  of  pomp  on  his 
progress  ;  but  one  great  object  of  his  visit  entirely  foiled,  for 
the  Scottish  king, .  after  continual  excuses,  at  last  plainly 
apologised  for  his  absence.  Henry  was  excessively  exas- 
perated. His  attempts  to  break  the  alliance  between  James 
and  his  Church  had  only  led  to  jokes  from  the  Scotch  king 
and  refusal  to  confiscate,  though  he  swore  he  would  make 
some  of  the  monks  amend  their  lives.  He  had  married,  for 
his  second  wife,  Mary  of  Guise,  who  had  refused  the  hand  of 
the  redoubtable  Henry.  And  now,  after  a  promise  of  some 
kind  to  meet  Henry,  had,  after  former  refusals,  been  elicited 
from  the  unwilling  James,  the  latter  failed  in  performance. 
A  renewal  of  the  old  claims  of  England  to  the  Scottish  crown, 
and  a  desultory  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  countries, 
mixed  with  attempts  to  make  matters  up,  were  the  result, 
and   in  connection  with  the  Pilgrimage   of  Grace,  the  last 
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singular  notices  of  its  exiles  unfold  a  strange  tale.  It  shall 
be  given  chronologically,  and  the  depositions  of  both  sides 
shall  be  credited,  as  their  general  accuracy  seems  to  be 
obvious. 

On  Xov.  14,  1542,  Somerset  Herald  and  .Ray,  Berwick 
pursuivant,  two  English  officers  at  arms,  arrived  at  Edinburgh 
with  letters  to  the  Scotch  king  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
James  was  absent  haw^king,  and  his  council  stated  that  they 
were  to  receive  all  letters.  The  heralds  delivered  their 
epistle,  and  were  assigned  lodgings  and  good  cheer,  wine 
being  sent  them  by  a  Scotch  herald  every  day.  They  found 
that  Dr.  Hilliard  and  other  refligees  were  still  in  Scotland, 
especially  John  Priestman  and  William  Leech,  who  had  lived 
there  for  more  than  six  years  in  great  indigence  and  dread 
of  their  lives,  having  been  engaged  in  the  opening  insurrection 
of  Lincolnshire.  They  had  no  support  from  England,  and 
subsisted  wholly  on  James's  bounty,  "which,  however,  according 
to  the  exiles'  own  account,  was  not  very  voluntary  or  liberal, 
and,  after  the  army  of  Scotland  was  "  sealed,"  they  perceived 
a  dechne  of  favour  with  the  Scotch  lords.  Conferring  as  to 
the  cause,  they  concluded  that  any  cruel  or  mischievous  deed 
to  Enolishmen  would  restore  them  to  credit.  The  kino-  had 
returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  the  two  exiles,  before  taking  any 
measures,  procured  an  interview  with  him.  They  insinuated 
that  the  EugHsh  heralds  were  spies,  and  pity  it  were  if  they 
should  go  unpunished.  James  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but 
looked  toward  them,  and  A^^ith  his  hand  made  a  certain  sign. 
It  was  enouo'h.  Thev  o'athered  that  he  "  forced  not,  thouoh 
they  had  a  shrewd  turn."  They  next  went  to  the  king's 
secretary,  and  cunningly  asked  him  for  some  subsistence,  or 
leave  to  depart  to  serve  in  foreign  wars,  being  sure,  they  said, 
that  when  the  Avars  between  England  and  Scotland  broke  up, 
the}^  would  be  delivered  to  the  King  of  England.  The 
secretar}'  j^romised  them  wages  shortly/,  and  emj^hatically 
said,  "  Fear  not ;  nor  have  no  such  doubt ;  for,  if  yow  had 
killed  the  King  of  England  himself,  you  should  not  be 
delivered  into  England."  Then  they  proceeded  to  the 
cardinal,  praying  him  to  be  good  to  them.  The  cardinal 
promised  fairly,  but  added  the  vile  innuendo,  that  "  they  had 
been  long  succoured  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  time  was  now 
of  service."  He  asked  them  what  they  could  do,  and  one  of 
them  was  summoned  into  the  council.     But  no  rewards  or 
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wages  were  given  them  up  to  tlie  time  lixed  lor  the  Kiig- 
lishiiien's  return.  Their  poverty  was  great,  and  they  became 
certain  tliat  they  were  being  starved  into  the  commission  of 
some  cruel  deed.  This  cruel  deed  assumed  a  definite  shape, 
and  they  conceived,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  Court 
expected  the  slaughter  of  the  inoffensive  heralds  nt  their 
hands.  No  man,  indeed,  promised  them  reward  for  the  act, 
nor  gave  them  a  comfortable  word  of  encouragement ;  but, 
according  to  their  own  account,  they  perceived  "  as  well  l)y 
the  tScots'  fashions,  that  they  would  have  such  a  thing  done, 
as  though  they  commanded  them  expressly  to  do  it."  Leech 
had  a  brother  in  Scotland,  wdio,  according  to  Priestman, 
refused  to  co-operate  with  them  ;  but  Kay,  one  of  the 
heralds,  declared  this  other  Leech  a  participator  in  the 
events  which  followed. 

If  the  Scotch  Court  really  acted  as  is  described,  it  did 
not  represent  Scotch  feeling,  for  a  Scotch  pursuivant,  who 
must  have  perceived  tliat  the  exiles  were  bent  on  some 
desperate  enterprise,  came  with  some  of  his  nation  and 
warned  his  unsuspecting  brethren  of  England  against  their 
own  countrymen,  with  a  kind  "  Take  heed."  The  two 
heralds  immediately  required  a  safeguard,  and  the  friendly 
pursuivant,  whose  name  was  IJingwell,  was  appointed  to  go 
with  them.  On  November  25,  they  received  a  reply  to  tlie 
letter  they  had  brought,  and  because  Henry  had  only 
written  through  his  lieutenant,  James  answered  through  A/.v. 
The  heralds  received  a  present  of  twenty  crowns,  with  the 
mortifying  remark,  that  this  was  the  lieutenant's  reward,  and 
that  if  they  had  come  from  the  English  king,  they  should 
have  had  a  Scottish  king's  reward.  In  company  w^itli  Ding- 
well  they  left  Edinburgh  for  a  day's  journey  to  Dunbar. 

Meanwdiile,  as  they  afterwards  deposed,  the  two  refugees 
hired  a  lad  to  run  on  foot  with  thein  and  procure  them 
horses,  the  lad  being  ignorant  of  their  purpose.  They 
intended  to  slaughter  Somerset  and  his  fellows  within  the 
"  boundc  rodde  "  of  Berwick,  in  greater  bravado  of  England  ; 
but  tlieir  horses  failed  them,  and  they  made  up  their  mind 
to  do  it  earlier.  The  heralds  arrived  within  two  miles 
of  Dunbar.  It  w\axed  near  even,  and  darkness  was  throwing 
a  mantle  on  the  earth.  Somerset  and  his  boy  rode  first,  and 
were  followed  by  Ray  and  the  Scotch  pursuivant.  Suddenly 
the  two  refugees  appeared  on  horseback.     The  lad  on  foot 
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vras  with  them,  as  the}'  maintaiued  ;  but,  according  to  Hay, 
the  third  person  was  Leech's  brother.     Riding  past  Ray  and 
the  pursuivant,    they   came   up  with   Somerset   in  silence. 
According  to  Ray,  the}^  spoke  to  Somerset  not  a  word,  but 
one  of  them  ran  him  through  with   a   lance-staff  behind, 
another  pierced  him  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger  in  front,  and 
a  third  struck  Somerset's  boy  on  the  face  with  his  sword  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground.     On  the  contrary,  the  refugees, 
who  declared  Leech's  brother  to  be  absent,  said  that  Leech 
required   Somerset  to  yield,  and,  on  his  refusal,  a  mutual 
encounter  happened,  in  which,   after  a  long  struggle  with 
dao-o-ers,  Somerset  was  slain  :  and  that,  durino-  this   encrage- 
ment,  Priestman  attacked  Somerset's  young  man,  who  cried 
in  yain  for  help  to  Ray,  who,  for  fear  of  losing  the  treasonable 
letters  they  supposed  him  to  possess,  fled  with  speed  of  horse. 
Now,  if  Leech's  brother  was  really  absent,  Ray  might  pos- 
sibly be  led  b}'  the  rapidity  of  action  into  the  erroneous  behef 
that  three  men  made  the  attack.     Priestman  might  assault 
Somerset  with  a  lance  in  silence,  and  run  off  to  attack  his  boy, 
while  Leech  summoned  Somerset  to  surrender.     But  if  the 
companion  of  the  refugees  was  indeed  passive,  and  if  Somer- 
set was  never  wounded  by  more  than  one  of  the  assailants 
at  once,  why  did  not  Ray  and  the  Scotch  pursuivant,  who  had 
purposely  been  sent  as  a  safeguard,  rush  to  the  defence  of 
their  comrades  ?      Were  thej'"  then  both   cowards  ?      This 
CQuld  hardl}^  be. 

On  the  fall  of  Somerset's  boy  the  refuo-ees  alishted,  and 
their  horses  ran  away.  Their  comjjanion  ran  after  the  steeds, 
and  then  Ray  and  the  pursuivant  ventured  to  come  up  : 
another  proof  that  the  comrade  of  the  refugees  can  scarcely 
have  been  passive  before.  "  Fye  on  you,  traitors  !  "  they 
exclaimed,  "ye  have  done  a  shameful  act."  The  refugees' 
footman,  who  ran  after  the  horses,  rode  away  with  them  as 
fast  as  he  could,  according  to  the  assassins,  but  Ray  stated 
that  he  returned.  The  refugees  left  Somerset  dead,  and  ran 
after  Somerset's  horses,  and  ^vere  long  in  getting  them.  While 
they  were  so  employed,  Ray  fled,  and  the  refugees  leaping 
upon  the  new  horses,  one  of  them  said,  "  Fie,  we  have  lost 
the  other  heretic."  Ra}'  heard  this,  spurred  his  horse  and 
escaped.  The  exiles  then  returned  to  the  dead  Somerset, 
spoiled  him,  and  gave  his  boy  three  more  wounds.  The 
Scotch  pursuivant  had  not  departed,  and,  according  to  the 
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narration  of  himself  and  the  wounded  boy,  confinnin*^  Hay's 
statement  that  three  persons  were  actively  employed  as 
murderers,  the  three  men  bid  him  bear  witness  to  the  Council 
and  all  other,  that  John  Pricstman,  William  Leech,  and  his 
brother,  banished  Englishmen,  had  slain  Somerset,  and  no 
Scotchman  had  done  it. 

Vengeance  was  not  delayed  upon  the  King  of  Scotland 
and  his  Court.  It  w\is  poured  out  that  very  day,  when  the 
indignation  of  the  nobles  against  court  minionship  produced 
the  disgraceful  rout  of  Solway  ]\Ioss. 

Next  morning  (Nov.  2G),  Ray,  who  had  fled  to  Ennerwik 
Castle,  desired  his  host  to  obtain  for  him  an  interview  with 
the  king  and  council.  We  can  readily  understand  the  feelings 
which  prompted  them  to  substitute  for  the  interview  a  guard 
of  twenty  men  for  his  conveyance  to  England.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  laird  of  the  castle  executed  the  order,  but  not 
before  Ray  had  taken  the  guard  to  Somerset's  body,  caused 
it  to  be  decently  buried  in  Dunbar  church,  and  provided 
surgical  aid  for  the  \YOundcd  boy.  James  and  his  council 
now  became  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  Henry's  revenge. 
Although  the  intended  murder  Avas  foreseen  at  Court,  as  the 
friendly  \varning  to  the  victims  manifests,  and  although  by 
the  farce  of  sending  a  single  herald  as  a  safeguard,  it  was 
permitted,  James  now  wrote  letters  professing  indignation, 
and  stating  that  the  assassins  had  been  dragged  out  of  sanc- 
tuary and  committed  to  Edinburgh  Castle  for  punishment. 
He,  moreover,  desired  Henry's  safe-conduct  for  fourteen 
persons  to  go  and  declare  the  verity  of  the  slaughter  so  tliat 
punition  might  follow.  Hemy  passionately  answered  that  no 
declaration  could  be  satisfactory'^  until  the  murderers  were 
given  up.  "  Nephew,"  said  he,  "  this  slaughter  is  so  cruel,  so 
abominable,  and  so  barbarous,  as  howsoever  other  things  stand 
between  us,  we  cannot  choose  but  most  heartily  wish  and 
desire  that  it  may  appear  both  to  us  and  to  the  world  that  it 
hath  been  committed  against  your  will."  But  before  this 
reply  reached  Scotland,  the  causes  of  the  dismal  overthrow  at 
Solway  Moss,  and  apprehension  of  the  consequences  of  the 
murder,  had  afflicted  a  mind  "predisposed  to  a  savage 
melancholy"  with  immoderate  grief,  and,  seven  da^^s  after 
the  birth  of  his  beautiful  and  hapless  daughter,  James  V.  died 
of  a  broken  heart. 

Such  is  the  wild  tragedy  which  concludes  our  knowledge 
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of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace.  On  James's  death,  the  Scottish 
council  desired  peace,  and  delivered  up  the  assassins,  Leech 
and  Priestman,  who  possessed  some  grounds  of  excuse,  and 
were  very  repentant.  Leech's  brother  was  also  given  up  at 
the  "  bounde  rodde  "  of  Berwick,  where  the  murder  was  to 
have  been  committed.  Leech  himself  was  executed  in  May 
following.  With  all  James's  faults,  the  independence  he  had 
shown  in  the  protection  (such  as  it  was)  of  the  refugees,  con- 
trasts with  subsequent  acts  of  the  governments  of  Scotland. 
His  death,  indeed,  opened  out  a  new  era  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  union  of  the  crowns.  Destructive  inroads  were 
made  into  Scotland  in  the  last  days  of  Henry,  and  in  his  son 
Edward's  reign,  but,  generally,  England  found  that  gold 
transmitted  to  the  capital  did  more  for  her  interest  than  steel 
thrown  into  the  frontiers  of  Scotland  ;  and  very  much  of  the 
old  Bruce  spirit,  fortunately  as  it  ultimately  proved,  disap- 
peared at  Solway  Moss.  Its  continuance  might  have  com- 
pelled the  carrying  out  of  Henry  VHL's  will,  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Scottish  succession ;  and,  had  the  Stuarts 
been  supplanted  by  a  race  more  conciliatory  to  the  middle 
classes  of  England,  the  destruction  of  the  despotic  rule  of 
the  Tudors  might  have  been  delayed  until  the  days,  and 
for  the  atrocities,  of  the  French  Revolution. 


*^*  The  materials  of  the  preceding  Memoir  will  be  found  scattered  over 
the  divisions  of  the  State  Papers  printed  by  the  Record  Commission.  The 
arrangement  into  those  divisions  must  be  objectionable  to  historians  gene- 
rall}',  but  to  antiquaries  in  the  Northern  Marches  they  are  peculiarly 
perplexing.  There  is  no  distinction,  as  would  naturally  be  expected, 
between  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  and  those  of  Northern 
England.  The  dates  given  to  these  papers  also  continually  require  careful 
verification. 


Brigandine  head-piece,  found  at  Davington  Priory,  Eent. 

In  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Willement,  F.S.A. 
The  perforated  iron  plates  are  drawn  one-half  original  size. 


NOTICE  OF  A  HEAD-PIECE  OF  BRIGANDINE  ARMOUR,  FOU^'D 
AT  DAVIXGTOX  TRIORY,  KENT. 

IX  TUE  POSSESSION  OF   MR.    THOMAS  WILLKMENT,    F.S.A. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  XVtli  and  throughout  the 
XVIth  century,  the  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  pon- 
derous nature  of  armour  of  plate  naturally  led  to  the 
adoption  of  various  defences  of  less  rigid  and  cumbrous 
description.  The  frequent  use  at  that  period  of  body-armour 
formed  of  mail  or  small  plates  of  metal,  quilted  within  a 
garment  of  linen  or  other  more  costly  tissue,  has  perhaps 
been  hitherto  insufficiently  noticed.  From  the  perishable 
nature  of  the  material  we  can  rarely  expect  to  meet  with 
original  examples  of  such  armour,  even  under  circumstances 
most  favourable  to  their  preservation ;  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  the  scanty  evidence  to  be  gained  from  contemporary 
writers,  or  from  the  concise  description  in  an  inventory  or  a 
bequest,  may  scarce  suffice  to  define  the  precise  distinction 
between  the  brigandinc  and  the  "  noble  jazeran," — the  jacket 
of  mail,  the  privy  coat  of  fence,  and  the  plated  doublet. 

A  remarkable  examiDle  of  armour  of  plates  of  iron  stitched 
between  folds  of  linen,  forming  a  "  secret,"  or  concealed 
protection  for  the  head,  has  recently  been  brought  before 
the  Institute  by  Mr.  Willement.  Body-armour  of  precisely 
similar  workmanship  exists  in  various  collections,  but  no 
specimen  has  hitherto  been  noticed,  destined  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  rigid  and  ponderous  head-piece  usually  worn. 
The  circumstances  connected  with  the  discovery  are  no  less 
singular  than  the  remarkable  preservation  of  the  relic. 
"  It  was  found  Q,h\  Willement  states)  towards  the  close  of 
Februar}',  1856,  at  Davington  Priory,  Kent,  on  the  top  of  a 
wall,  2  feet  in  thickness  and  about  2()  feet  from  the  ground, 
the  wall  being  composed  of  irregular  stones,  flint  and 
rubble,  probabl}^  of  the  time  of  P]dward  II.  The  cap  was 
not  imbedded  in  the  masonry,  but  was  found  lying  loose  and 
dry,  between  two  wall-plates   which  extended  through  the 

VOL.  XIV.  3    B 
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greater  part  of  the  west  front  ;  the  roof  which  they  carried 
uot  being  older  than  the  time  of  Henr^-  YIIL,  (see  woodcut). 
It  is  certainly  a  head-covering,  perhaps  too  small  for  a  male 
adult,  and  how  could  such  an  article  find  its  way  amongst 
the  Benedictine  nuns  ?  AA^as  it  used  in  any  wJiy  as  a  peni- 
tential infliction  1  " 

Although  of  rather  diminutive  proportions,  as  observed  by 
]\Ir.  Willement, — the  height  of  the  cap  being  4^  inches  ;  the 
brim  1^ ;  the  diameter  of  the  opening  for  the  head,  about 
6  inches, — yet  this  curious  object  is  undoubtedly  a  "  privy 


Section  of  Wall.     Daviugton  riK>ry. 
(Scale,  1  infh  to  a  foot.) 

A.  Gutter-plate  between  the  Gable.s.  I         e.  Head-piece  as  foiuid  folded  ou  the  top 

B.  Outside  plate, — Fir.  |  of  the  wall. 

c.  Inside  plate, — Oak.  r.  Front  edge  of  the  Gable. 

D.  West  wall.  I 

cap  of  fence,"  armour  for  the  head.  AVe  may  safel}'-  assign 
its  date  to  the  XVIth  century,  and  regard  it  as  destined  to 
be  worn  w^ithin  the  low-crowned,  narrow-brimmed  hat,  in 
vogue  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  The 
form  occurs  frequently  in  the  spirited  woodcuts  of  Jost 
Amman,  of  the  same  period.  Such  a  defence  was  obviously 
not  suited  to  the  perilous  emergencies  of  actual  w^arfare  ;  as 
a  protection  in  a  fray  or  skirmish,  in  travelling  or  in  nightly 
adventure,  it  may  have  been  found  an  efl'ectual  expedient. 
It  is  formed,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  rei3resentation, 
of  several  rows  of  small  octagonal  plates  of  iron,  overlapping 
each  other  :  the  brim  being  composed  of  a  single  row  of 
plates  of  rather  larger  size  than  those  used  in  other  parts  of 
the  cap.  These  plates  are  laid  between  stout  canvas,  and 
quilted  together,  so  to  speak,  by  fine  twine  stitched  around 
the  plates,  and  through  the  oilet-holes  in  the  centre  of  each 
of  them.      The  "privy  cap,"  thus  ingeniously   compacted, 
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possessed  considerable  flexibility  ;  «ind  when  removed  from 
the  hat  it  might  be  folded  up  in  small  compass,  and  carried 
about  the  person  as  a  precaution  against  any  sudden  emer- 
gency, with  almost  as  much  facility  as  the  skeleton  cap  of 
fence  in  Mr.  W.  J.Bernhard  Smith's  collection,  figured  in  this 
Journal,  vol.  vii.,  p.  221),  where  notices  of  other  examples 
may  be  found. 

No  allusion  to  the  sccrette  formed  of  plates,  such  as  the 
curious  specimen  before  us,  appears  to  have  been  found  in  the 
writers  or  inventories  of  the  period.  These  caps  were  some- 
times formed  with  mail,  and  with  horn,  the  latter  being  used 
probably  in  like  manner  as  the  whalebone,  baleine,  at  an 
earlier  period.  In  the  Inventory  of  effects  of  Sir  John 
Fastolf,  who  died  in  1459,  occur — '-xxiiij.  cappes  stuffyd 
with  home  and  sum  withe  maylc.  Item,  j.  Jakke  of  blakke 
lynen  clothe  stuffyd  with  mayle.  Item,  vj.  Jakkes  stuffyd 
with  home."  (Archaeologia,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  270.)  We  find  in 
Palsgrave's  "  Eclaircissement  de  la  Langue  Francoysc," 
1530, — "  Cappc  of  fence,  sc(jrette  de  maille."  Florio,  in  his 
Italian  Dictionary,  renders  '' Sccreta,  a  thin  Steele  cap  or 
close  skull  w^orne  under  a  hat."  Sir  John  Smitlie,  in  his 
"  Instructions,  Observations  and  Orders  Mylitarie,  &c,  com- 
posed 1591,"  speaks  of  the  imperfect  equipment  of  light 
horsemen,  "  armed  with  red  or  pied  cappes  and  Steele  seniles 
within  them  ; ''  and  he  recommends  that  the  mounted 
archers  should  use  "  deepe  Steele  seniles  in  very  narrow 
brimd  hattes,  well  stuffed  for  the  easines  of  their  heades," 
and  either  jacks  of  mail,  "or  else  Hght  and  easie  brigandines, 
or  at  least  ilet-holed  doublets,  verie  easie  and  well  fitted  to 
their  bodies ;  their  sleeves  chained  within  Avith  maile,  or 
else  with  certen  narrow^  stripes  of  serecloth  betwixt  the 
lining  and  outside  of  their  sleeves  for  the  easines  of  their 
armes,"^ 

Although  no  other  example  of  the  cap  quilted  with  iron 
plates  has  hitherto  occurred,  several  brigandine  doublets,  of 
precisely  similar  construction  to  that  of  the  sccrette  in 
Mr.  Wiflement's  possession,  have  been  preserved.  Examples 
may  be  seen  in  the  Tower  Armory,  part  of  the  old  Tudor 
stores,  as  I  am  informed  by  JMr.  Hewitt,  and  one  of  these 
has  been  figured  in  Grose's  "Ancient  Armour,''  pi.  xxvi. 
There  is  one  in  the  Armory  at  Goodrich  Court,  which  once 

1  luslructions,  &c.  pp.  198,  204. 
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belonged  to  a  Kentish  bowman,  and  is  described  b}^  the  late  Sir 
S.  ]\Ieyrick  as  a  Brigandine  Jacket.  It  is  figured  by  Skelton, 
vol.  i.,  pi.  34.  In  the  museum  formed  in  1856,  during  the 
Meeting  of  the  Institute  in  Edinburgh,  another  was  produced 
by  Mr.  W.  B.  Johnstone,  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Scottish 
Academy.  In  this  last,  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  oilet- 
holed  iron  plates,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  quilted  within 
the  canvas  by  external  cords  in  straight  and  diagonal  lines, 
passing  through  those  perforations,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  workmanship,  so  closely  resemble  those  of  the  head- 
piece from  Davington,  that  we  might  suppose  both  to  have 
been  produced  by  the  same  artificer.^  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fashion  of  the  doublet  enables  us  to  ascertain  the  date 
of  both  these  defences.  The  pecuhar  ''peasecod  belhed" 
form,  as  it  is  designated  by  Bulwer,  a  fashion  first  introduced 
in  the  breast-plate  of  armour  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YL, 
may  suffice  to  fix  the  age  as  the  later  half  of  the  XYIth 
centur}^  Sir  S.  MejTick  assigned  a  date  as  late  as  1590  to 
the  doublet  in  his  collection.  Such  brigandine  jackets,  he 
observes,  were  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  apj^ropriated  to  the 
bowmen.  It  is  obvious  that  their  comparative  flexibility 
rendered  them  wtU  suited  for  that  purpose  ;  and  SutclijBfe, 
who  produced  his  "Practice  of  Armes  "  in  1593,  observes, 
that  some  now-a-da^^s  little  esteem  the  bow,  "yet,  if  our 
archers  were  armed  with  plated  jackes  as  in  time  past, 
neither  shotte  could  abide  them  in  even  ground,  nor  pikes 
without  shotte."-"^ 

The  precise  distinction  between  various  defences  used  as 
substitutes  for  the  more  ponderous  armour  of  plate  is  often 
obscure,  and  I  hope  on  some  future  occasion  to  give  a  more 
extended  notice  of  their  peculiarities.  We  trust  that 
Mr.  Hewitt  Avill  be  enabled  to  complete  his  useful  treatise 
on  "  Ancient  Armour  and  Weapons  in  Europe."  He  will 
doubtless  throw  as  much  lidit  on  the  difficulties  which  occur 
ni  our  investigations  of  the  armour  of  the  XVIth  century, 
as  he  has  upon  that  of  the  earlier  periods. 

ALBERT  WAY. 

-  It  has   been  suggested,  with  much  23,  likewise  he  mentions  "Jackets  of  male 

probability,   that   the  term  "Ilet  holed  and  plated  doublets;"  and,  p.  188,  ho 

doublets,"  used  by  Sir  John  Smithe,  pp.  recommends     that    some    light    troopa 

185,  204,    may  have   been   assigned  to  should  be  armed  *•' onclie  with  light  tar- 

brigandine  jackets  of  this  description.  gets    and   plated   doublets   suflBcient  to 

^  SutcliflFe,  lit  supra,  p.    1C3,     At  p.  beare  the  thrust  of  a  sword." 


(JDu'ginnl  Botunicnis. 

CERTIFICATE  BY  THE  BLACK  nil^CE  KEGAKDIXG  THOMAS  1>E 
niAYERS,  OF  BAKTirOMLKY,  CIIESHIliE,  DATED  131:]. 

Foil  permission  to  publish  tlie  docinncnt  wliicli  follows  \\c  arc  iiulcbtod 
to  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Junes,  of  Nantwieh.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  Temporary 
Museum  at  Chester  during  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  that  city.  Ilaving 
proceeded  from  the  Black  Prince  as  Earl  of  Chester,  it  was  an  appropriate 
contribution  to  that  collection  ;  while  the  nature  of  the  instrument  and  the 
seal  attached  give  it  a  more  extensive  interest.  It  is  in  effect  a  certificate 
by  the  Prince,  that  Thomas  de  Prayers  of  Barthomley,  as  the  name  of  the 
]ilacc  is  now  spelt,  who  had,  no  doubt,  shown  some  signs  of  eccentricity  as 
well  as  prodigality,  was  on  examination  found  to  be  of  sane  mind  and  capable 
of  managing  his  own  affairs.     We  print  it  with  the  contractions  extended. 

Edward,  cisnez  filz  an  noble  Kol  Dengletorre  ct  dc  Franco,  Prince  dc 
Gales,  Dues  dc  Cornewaille,  et  Counte  de  Cestre,  a  touz  ceux  qc  cestes  lettres 
vcrront  ou  orront,  salut  :  Por  ce  qc  done  nous  estoit  a  entendre,  qc  Thomas 
de  Prayers  de  Dcrlonleghe  dc  nostrc  Countcc  dc  Cestre  estoit  folnastre,'  et 
en  sa  folic  aliena  graunt  partic  dc  ses  terres  a  graunt  damage  de  lui  et  de 
nous  ;  sur  quoi  nous  lui  fcismes  vcnir  devant  nous  pur  estre  examine,  et  lui 
fcismes  examiner  pur  gentz  dc  nostrc  counseil  et  auters  sages  de  ley  ;  sur 
quclc  examinacion  trove  est,  qil  est  homme  dc  bone  seine  memoirc,  et  tiel 
qi  sc  poet  mesmes  et  ses  terres  governer  en  manerc  assez  covenable,  a  ce  qc 
nous  fumes  cnfourmez  de  ceux  qi  lont  examiiicz.  En  tcsmoignauce  dc  quelc 
chose  nous  avoms  fait  faire  cestes  nos  lettres  ovcrtes.  Dune  souz  nostre 
prive  Seal  a  nostre  manoir  de  Kenyngtone  Ic  xvj.  jour  dc  May,  Ian  du  regno 
nostre  trcscher  seignur  ct  picre  Ic  Roi  Dengleterre  dis  ct  septismc  ct  de 
France  quart.  (l.  s.) 

The  Cheshire  family  of  Prayers  or  Praers,  de  Pratis,  Pratcllis,  Pratcriis, 
or  Praeriis,  was  probably  of  Norman  extraction.  The  name  being  one 
that  was  likely  to  distinguish  different  persons,  several  families  so  designated 
might  be  expected  to  be  found  both  here  and  in  Normand\'.  In  the  latter 
country  it  took  the  forms  of  Pros,  Prcaux,  and  Presles.  The  words  Praeria 
and  Praria,  derived  from  Prateria  and  Prataria  (signifying  according  to 
Du  Cangc  "  pratorum  series  "),  by  the  t  being  dropped  analogouoly  to  the 
change  of  pater  and  /rater  into  pire  and  fr(  re,  were  the  Latin  forms  of 
Prairie;  which,  though  now  considered  peculiarly  American,  was  and  still  is 
a  Frfcnch  term,  and  was  occasionally  used  in  this  country.  An  instance  of  it 
wc  remember  to  have  seen  in  an  English  deed  of  the  XVIlth  century, 
relating  to  lands  in  Cheshire.     This  family  appears  to  have  been  settled 

'  For  folastrc:  Quill.  Guiarfc  uses  tlio  tlio  following  explanation: — "On  croit 
■word  folnatrc,  of  which  Ro^iiiefort  gives       que  ce  mot  a  pu  Bignifier  archi-fou." 
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in  that  county  since  tlic  beginning  of  tlie  Xlltli  century.-  It  seems  not 
improbable  that  one  of  them,  not  mentioned  by  Ormerod,  Avas  in  the  service 
of  the  Last  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  Normandy  ;  for  in  1180  wo  find 
a  Ranulph  de  Praeriis,  as  the  deputy  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  rendered  an 
account  for  the 2)rce2:)ositurw  of  S.  Jacques  de  Beuvron  and  of  Avranches  ;  - 
and  the  same  jierson  was  apparently  a  witness  to  a  confi^-mation  by  that 
Earl  of  some  donations  to  the  Priory  of  Plessis-Grimould  ;  ■*  and  he  may 
have  been  the  Renaud  de  Prairie,  who,  with  his  son  Hasculf,  granted  to 
the  Abbey  of  S.  Andre  en  Gouffern  two  acres  of  land  at  Prairie  ;  for 
D'Anisyhas  sometimes  rendered  de  Praeriis  by  de  Prcaux,  and  sometimes 
by  de  Praiiie.^  The  Thomas  de  Prayers  named  in  the  above  instrument 
was  the  son  of  Richard  de  Prayers  by  Joan  his  wife,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  co-heiresses  of  Crewe,  and  succeeded  to  Barthomley  and  other 
estates  in  the  county,  in  G  Edward  III.  after  the  death  of  the  widow  of 
his  elder  brother  Ranulph,  as  his  heir.  Those  estates  were  held  of  the 
Earl  of  Chester  by  knight  service.  This  Thomas  died  in  23  Edward  III., 
about  six  years  after  the  date  of  the  document,  leaving  a  daughter  Elizabeth 
his  sole  heiress  ;  who  married  Sir  Robert  Fulleshurst,  one  of  the  Esquires 
of  James  Lord  Audley  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  The  passage,  men- 
tioning that  the  alienations  by  Thomas  de  Prayers  "en  sa  folie  "  had 
been  prejudicial  to  the  Prince  as  well  as  to  himself,  may  have  had 
reference  to  the  tenure  of  the  estates.  It  was  not,  however,  we  conceive, 
as  the  lord  of  Avhom  they  M'cre  held  that  the  Prince  had  him  examined 
in  regard  to  his  sanity,  but  as  being  invested  with  the  royal  authority  in 
this  County  Palatine.  One  branch  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  was,  to 
have  the  custody  of  lunatics  and  their  estates,  providing  for  the  maintenance 
of  them  and  their  families  out  of  the  profits,  and  reserving  the  surplus  for 
their  use  in  the  event  of  recovery ;  aright  which  was  confirmed,  if  it  were 
not  conferred  on  the  crown,  by  the  statute  of  17  Edw.  II.  Pra^rogativa 
Regis.  To  carry  this  into  effect,  an  examination  and  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  the  supposed  lunatic  took  ])lace  ;  and  if  he  were  found  non  compos 
mentis,  the  King  took  charge  of  his  person  and  estates,  and  committed 
them  to  the  custody  of  some  nominee  of  his  own,  who,  though  liable  to 
account,  often  derived  no  small  advantage  from  the  appointment.  Any 
grants  previously  made  by  the  lunalic  Avhile  in  that  state  were  void,  and 
the  lands  granted  were  resumed  for  his  benefit.  In  the  present  case,  had 
Thomas  de  Prayers  been  found  to  be  nou  compos,  and  to  have  been  so 
when  he  alienated  some  of  his  estates,  the  Prince,  in  exercise  of  this  branch 
of  his  regalia,  would,  no  doubt,  have  set  aside  those  alienations,  and  taken 
possession  of  the  estates,  that  he  might  commit  them,  together  with  those 
that  remained  unalienated,  and  also  the  person  of  his  lunatic  tenant  and 
subject,  to  some  one  on  his  behalf.  It  will  he  remarked  that  in  this 
point  of  view  such  alienations  were  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Prince,  as 
well  as  of  Thomas  de  Prayers  himself.  It  should  seem  to  have  been  part 
of  the  duty  of  the  escheator  to  look  after  matters  of  this  kind  ;  and  to  him 
or  the  sheriff  was  the  writ  of  inquiry  usually  directed.  If  any  certificate 
similar  to  this  has  been  previously  published,  it  has  escaped  our  notice*. 

W.  H.  W. 

-  Ormcrod's  Cheshire,  iii.  p.  161.  '  D'Anisy's  Archives  du  Calvados,  ii. 

=•  Rot.  Scac.   Norm.   i.   40,   and   Pref.       pp.  SS,  143. 
sci  et  seq.  •"'  Ibid,  and  p.  142,  and  ii.  p.  452. 
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The  ju-ivy  seal  of  Edward  the  lUack  rriiicc,  an  impression  of  which, 
on  bright  red  wax,  is  appended  to.  the  foregoing  document,  had  not 
previonsly  fallen  under  our  observation.  It  is  not  included  in  the  scries 
of  seals  described  by  the  late  Sir  N.  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  Memoir 
"  On  the  Badge  and  ^Mottoes  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,"  Arch.xologia, 
Vol.  xxxi.,  p.  3G1  ;  and  wo  have  sought  in  vain  for  any  notice  of  it  else- 
where. The  impression,  as  Avill  be  seen  by  the  woodcut,  has  sutt'ered 
some  injury,  and  the  legend  ia  unfortunately  imperfect.  The  seal,  in  its 
perfect  state,  measured  about  1  inch  and  j]  in  diameter.  It  bears  an 
escutcheon  of  the  arms  of  I'^ngland,  dift'erenced  by  a  label  of  three  points  : 
the  escutcheon  is  placed  within  an  eight-cusped  panel  of  very  elegant  design, 
the  cuspings  being  pierced  with  tracery,  and  the  small  intervening  spaces 
in  the  field  of  the  seal  are  filled  up  with  foliated  ornaments  at  the  sides,  and 
ii  diminutive  demi-lionccl  rampant  introduced  in  the  centre  at  the  tup  of  the 
escutcheon.    The  following  portion  only  of  the  legend  can  he  deciphered  :  — 

....  EDWARDI  I'lUMO I  KEGI  ....      Thc  wliolc   in    all  probability 

read  as  follows  : — s'  edwardi  trimogeniti  rcgis  anglie,  as  these  words 
occur  on  another  seal  (engraved  by  Sandford,  p.  12.")).  In  that  exam]ile  thc 
continuation  of  the  legend  runs  thus:  — ${::  fianc'  :  pniuipi^  :  iLilaU'  : 
iJuctd  :  coimib'  :  ^  :  conu't'  :  rcsty'.  All  these  titles  could,  however, 
scarcely  have  been  introduced  within  thc  space  afforded  on  thc  seal 
here  figured,  even  with  the  aid  of  contractions. 


Tiivy  Seal  of  Kchv.-xrd  thc  Bbck  Prince,  17  Edw.  III.  1:!43.     Ori{jriual  size. 

The  label  borne  as  a  mark  of  cadency  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
appears  to  have  been  either  of  five,  or  of  three  points,  indiscriminately. 
In  many  instances,  such  as  thc  escutcheon  on  the  tomb  of  Bishop  I)urghcrsh 
in  Lincoln  Minster,  figured  in  this  .lournal  (Vol.  VII.,  p.  IG2,  in  the  Memoir 
"  On  some  ]\Iarks  of  Cadency  borne  by  the  sons  of  King  Edward  III.") 
the  label  has  five  points.  On  a  large  seal  of  the  Black  Prince,  on  which 
he  appears  mounted  on  horseback  (turned  to  the  left)  the  shield  on  his  arm, 
his  surcoat,  thc  trappings  of  thc  horse,  and  a  large  escutcheon  on  the  reverse 
of  the  seal,  all  display  the  arms  of  England,  differenced  with  a  label  of 
five  points.  In  this  example  the  Prince  wears  ailettes.  On  a  seal,  in  the 
Augmentation  OflUce,  closely  resembling  in  general  design  that  above  figured, 
but  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions,  and  probably  the  Prince's  seal  for  thc 
Earldom  of  Chester,  being  inscribed  :— *  ISigill'  Edwardi  Fil'  Regis  Angl' 
Comitis  Cestr',thc  escutcheon  bears  thc  arms  of  England  with  a  label  of  five 
points.    On  another  large  seal  with  a  mounted  figure  (turned  to  the  right,  no 
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ailettes)  the  sliield  on  the  Prince's  arm  and  the  trappings  of  tlie  horse 
display  England  witli  a  label  of  three  points  only,  M-hilst  the  escutcheon  on 
the  reverse  has  one  of  five  points.'"'  On  the  other  hand,  the  jupon  of  the 
Prince's  effigy  on  his  tomb  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the  enamelled 
escutcheons  affixed  to  the  sides  of  the  tomb,  the  seal  for  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine,  and  another  seal  figured  b\'  Sandford,  as  also  £ve  other  seals 
of  smaller  dimensions,  all  of  them  bearing  France  and  England  quar- 
terly, supply  examples  of  the  use  of  the  label  with  three  points  only. 

Amongst  the  charters  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Corporation  of  Chester  for 
exhibition  in  the  Temporary  Museum,  there  "was  one  to  which  is  appended 
the  seal  of  the  Black  Prince,  already  noticed  as  preserved  in  the 
Augmentation  Office  (desci'ibed  by  Sir  K.  Harris  Nicolas,  Archceologia, 
vol.  xxxi.  p.  361),  and  attached  to  a  document  dated  July  16,  2S  Ed.  III. 
1354.  The  impression  produced  at  Chester  is  perfect,  but  not  in  equally 
good  condition  as  that  moulded  by  the  late  Mr.  Doubleday  in  the  Augmen- 
tation Office.  It  is  appended  to  a  charter  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
dated  at  Chester  March  9,  "  anno  regni  patris  nostri  Anglie  xxviij.,  ct 
Francie  xv."  (1354).  This  seal  has  been  imperfectly  figured  in  the 
"  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Seals,"  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  11.  Massic 
(Journal  of  the  Chester  Arclueological  and  Historic  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  176).^ 
Mr.  Massie  gives  it  as  "  the  Exchequer  Seal  of  the  Palatinate,  in  1371  ;  " 
the  document  to  which  it  is  appended  being  dated  at  Chester,  May  6, 
44  Edw.  III.,  and  stated  to  be  sealed  "  sigillo  scaccarii  nostri."  It  is 
preserved  amongst  the  documents  belonging  to  the  Cordwainers  of  Chester. 

The  various  seals  used  by  the  Black  Prince  are  well  deserving  of  more 
minute  attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received,  and  we  hope,  on  some 
future  occasion,  to  place  before  our  readers  a  more  detailed  enumeration 
of  them  than  can  conveniently  be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  our  present 
subject. 

A.  W. 

*  This  is  the  seal,  No.   1,  noticed  by  the  obverse  as  well  as  the  reverse,  appears 

Sir    Harris    Nicolas,    Archseologia,    vol.  on  close  examination  questionable. 

xxxi.  p.  361,  and  'obtained  by  Mr.  Dou-  '  The  seal  is  figured  on  the  page  of 

bleday  from  the  Ai'chives  at  the  Hotel  seals  facing  p.  164  ;  fig.  4.     Facsimiles  of 

Soubise,  Paris.      The  description   there  the   vai-ious    seals   of  the  Black  Prince 

given  is  not  strictly  accurate,  and  the  state-  may  be  obtained    from   Mr.    II.   Ready, 

ment  that  the  label  has  five  points  on  High  Street,  Lowestoft. 


^Broceetiings  at  tl&e  iWectmgs  of  \f)c  ;5trcftncoIogfcal  Jfnstiuue. 

June  5,  1857. 
The  Lord  Talbot  de  Malaiiide,  F.S.A.,  President,  in  tlic  Chair. 

Ix  accordance  with  the  announcement  made  at  the  previous  meeting  an 
extensive  collection  of  portraits  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  brought  before 
the  Society.  The  noble  President,  in  opening  tlic  proceedings,  observed 
that  ill  consequence  of  the  high  degree  of  interest  with  which  the  proposed 
formation  of  such  an  exhibition  had  been  received,  and  the  liberal  readiness 
with  which  various  portraits  of  essential  value  in  the  series  had  been  pro- 
mised by  private  collectors  and  public  institutions,  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments would  still  occupy  some  time  before  these  numerous  memorials  of  the 
ill-fated  Queen  could  be  suitably  displayed.  Lord  Talbot  felt  the  highest 
gratification  in  annoimcing  the  gracious  condescension  shown  by  llcr  Majesty 
and  by  the  Prince  Consort,  on  the  present  occasion.  His  Royal  Highness, 
who  had  been  recently  pleased  to  extend  the  distinction  of  his  Patronage 
to  the  Institute,  had  signified  his  approbation  of  the  undertaking  now  con- 
templated ;  and  the  permission  had  been  graciously  conceded  that  the  scries 
should  be  enriched  by  the  valuable  portraitures  of  Mary  Stuart  in  the 
Royal  Collections. 

Mr.  Edward  Fkeemax  discoursed  on  the  architectural  peculiarities  of 
a  picturesque  church  in  Monmouthshire,  an  example  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury,— St.  Mellons,  situated  between  Newport  and  Cardiff.  It  presents 
some  features  of  remarkable  if  not  unique  character  ;  of  these  a  detailed 
description  will  be  found  in  the  Memoir  subsequently  published  by 
Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  *' Archasologia  Cambrensis."  (Third  Series,  vol.  iii., 
p.  265.) 

Mr.  OcTAVius  Morgan,  M.P.,  offered  some  observations  on  the  progrcs.s 
of  the  art  of  watchmaking,  as  exemplified  in  a  most  attractive  manner  by 
the  collection  formed  by  him,  and  which  he  brought  before  the  Society 
on  this  occasion.  He  traced  the  characteristic  peculiarities  in  their  con- 
struction, from  the  earliest  pocket-clocks,  as  they  were  termed,  produced 
at  Nuremberg  about  1510.  Before  that  period  the  motion  had  been  given 
to  the  mechanism  by  weights  alone  ;  the  ingenuity  of  the  German  artificer, 
Peter  llelc,  devised  a  new  moving  power  by  means  of  a  coiled  spring,  and 
produced  small  orloges  which  might  be  carried  about,  as  a  contemporary 
writer  Cocclajus  observes,  ''etiam  in  sinu  marsupiove,"  Mr.  ^lorgau 
pointed  out  examples  of  the  successive  improvements  in  the  mechanism 
of  watches,  more  especially  in  the  earlier  periods,  as  illustrated  by  the 
remarkable  series  in  his  possession.  He  has  given  a  valuable  memoir  on 
this  subject  in  the  "  Arch^ologia,"  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  84.  He  remarked,  in 
allusion  to  the  memorials  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots,  to  which    the 
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attention  of  the  Society  had  been  invited,  that  no  personage  of  her  times, 
if  tradition  may  be  believed,  had  possessed  so  many  watches  as  Mary 
Stuart  ;  and  amongst  the  innumerable  specimens  attributed  to  her  there 
were  doubtless  some  of  high  interest  and  authenticity,  as  associated  with 
her  history.  The  celebrated  watch  in  the  form  of  a  human  skull,  of  which 
Mr.  Morgan  had  found  a  drawing  amongst  the  collections  6f  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  was,  probably,  an  authentic  relic  of  her  times.  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland,  who  was  present  on  this  occasion,  remarked  that  in  her  "  Life 
of  Mary  Stuart  "  mention  would  be  found  of  several  watches  which  might 
be  regarded  as  having  undoubtedly  belonged  to  that  Queen  ;  and  amongst 
these  she  might  specially  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  watch 
given  by  the  Queen  to  Knox,  by  whose  biographer,  Dr.  McCrie,  it  is 
described  as  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thompson  of  Aberdeen.  The  very 
curious  memento  mori  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morgan,  had  been  the  gift  of 
Mary  to  her  maid  of  honour,  Mary  Seton,  and  belonged  to  the  late  Sir 
Thomas  Dick  Lauder,  Bart.'  The  maker's  name  is  Moyse,  of  Blois. 
Another  of  the  Queen's  watches  now  belongs  to  Sir  Peter  Murray 
Threipland,  Eart.  ;  it  is  of  crystal,  in  the  form  of  a  coffin. 

Professor  Buckman,  of  Cirencester,  related  the  following  particulars  in 
regard  to  the  progress  of  the  Museum  of  local  antiquities  recently 
established  at  that  place  :  — 

"  Knowing  the  kind  interest  the  Institute  has  ever  taken  in  our 
antiquarian  proceedings  at  Corinium,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  furnishing 
you  with  the  following  report  upon  the  Museum.  You  are  aware  that  a 
good  building  was  erected  by  the  Earl  Bathurst  for  the  accommodation  of 
our  fine  pavements,  and  in  this  the  tesselated  floors  have  been  most  suc- 
cessfully relaid.  The  plan  for  carrying  out  this  operation,  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  the  Listitute  on.  a  former  occasion," 
has  proved  to  be  most  effective  and  successful,  as  every  particle  of 
the  design  remains  intact ;  and  with  our  method  of  cleaning  the  pavements, 
their  general  effect  is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  increasing  in  brilliancy.  The 
plan  adopted  has  been  to  give  an  occasional  rubbing  with  a  Bath  brick, 
wiping  the  pavements  over  afterwards  with  milk. 

"  The  substantial  oak  and  glass  cases  arranged  round  the  Museum  are 
full  of  ancient  relics  of  the  most  curious  description  ;  the  collection  is 
particularly  rich  in  personal  ornaments  and  domestic  appliances  ;  much 
of  this  instructive  collection  was  obtained  in  the  extensive  diggings,  which 
I  carried  on  at  the  Leauses  gardens,  and  in  which  I  was  so  kindly  assisted 
in  tlie  matter  of  expense  by  several  members  of  the  Listitute. 

"  Amongst  our  ornaments  of  Roman  workmanship  may  be  mentioned  the 
large  collection  of  armillse  and  fibulfe,  many  of  very  beautiful  design,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  wood-cuts  by  Delamotte,  accompanying  the  account 
which  I  have  given  in  the  '  Remains  of  Roman  Art  in  Cirencester.' 
Some  of  these,  with  other  interesting  relics  are  now  in  the  Art  Treasures 
Collection  at  Manchester,  where  they  will  fill  up  in  part  the  earlier 
details  of  the  history  of  art-manufactures  in  Britain.  Li  pottery, 
we  have  three  rare  objects,  namely,  a  funnel,  a  colum,  or  colander, 
and  an  infant's  feeding-bottle — all  of  interest,  as  illustrative  of  home 
manners.      The  collection  of   cutlery  is  very  large,    and  a   very  perfect 

'  This  curious  watch  has  been  figured  -  Archseol.  Journal,  vol.  xlii.  p.  183. 

in  Smith's  "  Histoncal  Curiosities." 
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counterpart  of  the  motlcrn  oyster- knife,  with  a  jet  haft  and  bron/c  guard, 
shows  us  that  our  present  implement  of  that  description  is  no  new  invention. 

"  However,  without  being  tedious  in  describing  our  local  curiosities  in 
detail,  the  Society  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  I  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
together  about  fifteen  hundred  objects,  which  arc  now  in  progress  of  being 
numbered  and  catalogued,  with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  an  Illus- 
trative Guide  to  the  Museum.  Such  a  work  is  required,  not  only  for  the 
instruction  of  our  numerous  visitors,  but  as  a  means  of  reference  for  the 
antiquary,  enabling  him  to  compare  the  results  of  observations  at  different 
Roman  stations. 

"  As  an  illustration  of  the  interest  taken  in  this  collection,  you  will  be 
gratified  tu  learn  that  the  visitors'  book  contains  more  than  one  thousand 
names  in  nine  months  ;  and  as  the  head  of  a  party  often  enters  only  his 
own  name,  and  many  persons  avail  themselves  of  the  perfect  ease  and  freedom 
of  admission  for  repeated  visits,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  collection  is  exciting 
a  degree  of  attention  highly  gratifying  to  the  noble  Earl  who  has  been  its 
founder,  as  I  assure  you  it  is  to  myself  to  witness  that  a  permanent  and 
convenient  depository  has  been  provided  for  these  remains. 

"  I  may  further  remind  you  that  most  of  the  specimens  have  been  brought 
together  by  myself  within  a  period  of  five  years  :  this  I  mention  to  show 
how  important  it  is  for  our  antiquarian  studies  that  such  collections  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  secured  by  some  one  locally  interested,  with  the  view 
of  forming  a  permanent  Museum.  We  can  only  hope  that  the  wishes  of 
those  who  may  so  attend  to  researches  of  this  kind  may  be  as  cordially 
encouraged  as  my  own  have  ever  been  by  the  Institute,  and  by  the  liberality 
evinced  in  providing  for  the  permanent  preservation  of  these  collections  in 
so  commodious  and  suitable  a  structure. 

"  It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  most  gratifying  to  the  Institute  to  know  that  since 
this  Museum  has  been  opened,  much  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost  is 
constantly  added  to  the  collection.  However,  we  have  still  to  regret  that 
some  exquisite  architectural  remains,  which  would  form  a  noble  feature  in 
the  Corinhim  Museum,  remain  built  up  as  a  kind  of  rock-work  in  a  private 
ground,  where  few  persons  can  ever  see  them,  and  which,  in  that  position, 
can  never  present  the  same  instructive  and  interesting  character  with  wliich 
they  become  invested  when  surrounded  by  other  vestiges  of  the  same  period." 

Capt.  Edward  Hoare,  of  Cork,  communicated  notices  and  representa- 
tions of  two  ancient  relics  found  in  Ireland,  and  now  in  his  collection. 
One  of  them,  a  penannular  gold  ring  of  unusual  form,  is  here  figured.  It 
was  found  in  December,  1855,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rathfarnham,  co. 
Dublin,  and  is  described  by  Capt.  lloarc  as  an  unique  variety  of  tlie  ancient 
Celtic  gold  Ring-money  of  Ireland,  formed  like  .seven  rings  joined  together. 
The  weight  is  6  dwt.  This  type  of  ring  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred 
})reviously  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  not  found  among  the  numerous  varieties 
described  by  Sir  W.  Betham,  and  other  writers  on  the  so-called  '  Celtic  Ring- 
money.''''  Two  gold  rings,  of  similar  appearance  in  their  general  fashion, 
were  communicated  to  the  Institute  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bingham  ;  one  of  them 
(weight  twenty-three  grains)  was  described  as  an  "  open  grooved  ring," 
according  to  the  statement  given  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  57.  They  were 
found  in  Dorsetshire.  (See  wood-cuts).  The  other  ancient  object,  of  which 
Capt.  Hoarc  presented  a  lithograph,  is  a  silver  ornament  described  as  the 

•'*  See  Sir  "W.  Bctham's  Memoir,  Trans.  Hoy.  Irisli  Acad.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  91. 
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bracelet  of  a  bishop,  and  bearing  bis  seal.  It  was  found  in  November,  1855, 
at  a  depth  of  several  feet,  in  a  garden  at  Rathmines,  near  Dublin,  amongst 
ruins,  apparently  of  a  building,  and  some  of  the  mortar  still  adheres  to  the 
ornament.  The  weight  is  4  oz.  7  dwt.  Capt.  Iloare  stated  that  there 
are  certain  cavities,  in  which  gems  or  imitative  pastes  had  probably  been 
set.  This  relic,  the  true  intention  of  which  is  very  imcei'taiii,  was  acci- 
dentally broken  into  three  pieces,  measuring  in  length,  when  joined 
together,  about  10|  in.  A  portion  has,  however,  been  lost.  It  is  highly 
enriched  with  foliated  ornaments  and  a  kind  of  coarsely-formed  filigree  ; 
in  its  general  fashion  it  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  bracelet  ;  it  has 
been  conjectured  also,  that  it  may  be  part  of  the  ornamental  fastenings 
of  a  MS.  volume,  a  chartulary,  or  a  pontifical.  The  principal  feature  is 
a  cast  in  metal  from  a  very  fine  episcopal  seal,  measuring  about  3  in.  by 
If  in.  ;  It  is  of  rich  design  and  in  most  perfect  preservation,  displaying 
within  an  elaborate  piece  of  tabernacle-work  an  episcopal  figure,  holding 
a  crosier,  the  right  hand  upraised  in  benediction.  This  probably  represents 
a  patron  saint,  although  no  nimbus  is  apparent.     In  a  little  arched  com- 


Golcl  Ring,  found  in  co.  Dublin.     Orig.  size. 


Gold  Rintrs  found  in  Dorset.     Orig.  size. 


partment  beneath  is  seen  a  demi-figure  of  a  bishop  in  the  attitude  of  prayer. 
The  legend  (in  black  letter)  is  as  follows:  ^' :  tj^omc :  "Otil  gract'a : 
cpi^copi :  mnnnensitiS,  The  usual  designation  of  the  bishops  of  Sodor 
and  Man  was  "  Sodorensis  ;"  they  were  called,  however,  "  Episcopi  Mannia3 
et  Insularum,"  and  "  Jjjbudarum."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
casting  was  taken  from  a  seal  of  a  bishop  of  Man.  The  last  bishop 
appointed  by  the  Scotch  was  named  Thomas:  ho  occurs  about  1334  and 
died  in  1348  ;  a  period  too  early  for  the  design  of  the  seal,  which 
seems  to  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  XVth  century.  Thomas 
Burton  held  the  see  till  his  death  1457-8  ;  and  another  bishop  Thomas, 
previously  abbot  of  Vale  Royal,  Cheshire,  was  elected  his  successor 
June  21,  1458.  lie  died  in  HSO.'^  It  is  remarkable  that,  among 
certain  Irish  antiquities  contributed  to  the  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  a 
second  fragment,  bearing  a  similar  seal  in  silver  or  mixed  white  metal,  was 
produced.  The  workmanship  was  precisely  similar  :  a  few  of  the  fictitious 
gems  remained  in  the  settings.  The  form  was  slightly  diff"erent,  the  seal 
being  the  same.  This  ornament,  and  that  in  Mr.  Iloare's  possession, 
may  have  originally  been  united  ;  or  they  may  have  formed  a  pair  of 
clasps  for  a  book,  a  casket,  or  some  object  pertaining  to  Bishop  Thomas. 

Mr.  Freeland,  of  Chichester,  gave  a  short  account  of  the  remains  of 
a  conduit-pipe,  supposed  to  be  of  the  Roman  period,  recently  found  on 
his  property  on  the  north  side  of  Chichester,  in  the  direction  of  the 
extensive  earthworks  known  as    "The    Broil"  [Bruillum,    Fr.    Iruil,  a 


*  Le  Neve's  Fasti,  edit.  Hardy,  vol.  iii. 
p,  326.     In  Keith,  no  mention  is  made 


of    any    bishop    of    the     Isles    named 
Thomas,  in  the  XVth  century. 
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wood  or  I'up.^e,  a  chase  :  sec  Ducan<,'e).  ^'a^iuus  Roman  rciuains  and 
coins  constantly  occnr  in  tlie  nei^^libouriiood  of  the  spot  wlicrc  tlic  conduit 
was  found,  at  a  depth  of  about  throe  feet.  The  terra-cotta  pipes  are  of 
unusual  length,  each  joint  measuring  about  four  feet  ;  they  are  not 
straight,  but  formed  with  a  slight  waving  curve.  About  fifteen  of  the 
pipes  were  found.  Mr.  Neville  and  other  antiquaries,  familiar  with  remains 
of  the  Koman  age,  concurred  in  assigning  the  conduit  to  that  period." 

^ntiquittr^  niitj  SCIorftiS  of  "Hrt  evbibitcli. 

By  the  Hon.  Richard  Neville, — A  stone  implement  of  an  uncommon 
type,  found  in  a  gravel  pit  about  I  mile  south  of  Audlcy  End,  and  I.IO  yards 
from  the  Cam  ;  a  large  cinerary  urn  was  found  at  the  same  time.  The 
stone  object  resembles  a  small  club  or  maul,  but  had  doubtless  served  as  a 
pestle  for  triturating  grain  or  other  substances  at  an  early  period,  lenftli 
9  inches,  girth  of  largest  part  1  i|  inch.  A  stone  muller  of  similar  fashion 
was  found  in  Holyhead  Island,  near  the  western  shore.  Another,  found 
near  tumuli  at  Pulborough,  Sussex,  is  in  the  Chichester  Museum.  Mr. 
Neville  brought  also  a  choice  selection  from  his  collection  of  Rin"-s,  con- 
sisting of  recent  valuable  additions  to  the  series,  including  several  examj)les 
attributed  to  the  Saxon  period,  with  others  of  great  beauty  of  workman- 
ship. He  presented  to  the  Institute  the  privately  printed  catalogue  of  his 
valuable  Dactylolheca,  comprising  ISO  rings  of  various  periods. 

By  Mr.  Rolls. — A  bronze  spear-head,  of  very  peculiar  form,  found  in 
the  parish  of  Pendoylan,  near  Cardiff.  It  lay  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  in  a 
peaty  soil  on  gravel.  It  bears  considerable  resemblance  in  form  to  that 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  Severn,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  Kompsey 
Ferry,  as  described  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  354,  and  figured  vol.  ii.  p. 
187.  It  was  in  the  collection  of  Worcestershire  antiquities  belonging  to 
the  late  Mr.  Allies.  The  blade  in  both  examjdcs  is  barbed,  and  of  con- 
siderable breadth  :  that  last  mentioned  measures  10 V  inches,  the  breadth 
2|-  inches,  whilst  the  specimen  exhibited  measures  only  7  inches  in  length, 
breadth  at  the  barbs  3s  inches.  The  socket  is  oval,  pierced  on  one  side 
for  a  rivet  to  fasten  it  to  the  haft.  It  has  been  supposed  that  these  barbed 
weapons  may  have  been  intended  for  use  as  fishing-spears. 

By  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. — A  gold  ring  found  at  Corbridge, 
near  the  line  of  the  Roman  Wall  :  the  head  or  bezil  is  engraved  with  a 
little  animal,  in  intaglio,  somewhat  indistinct,  the  surface  being  worn  away; 
the  head  of  the  ring  is  rectangular,  with  a  globule  of  gold  afHxed  to  each 
angle. — Three  matrices  of  seals  of  the  Percy  family  ;  the  most  ancient  is 
of  lead,  found  in  the  Thames  about  I84G  ;  it  boars  au  armed  figure  on 
horseback  •  sigill'  :  hexeici  de  tercy-  Diameter  2  inches,  date  Xllth 
century.'"'  ^Ir.  llylton  Longstaffe  supposes  tliis  to  have  been  the  seal  of 
Henry  de  Percy,  son  of  Joscelinc  de  Louvaine. — A  silver  matrix  of  the 
close  of  the  XVIth  or  early  part  of  the  XVIIth  century  ;  it  bears  au 
escutcheon,  surmounted  by  an  earl's  coronet^  and  placed  within  a  garter. 
Diameter  If  inch.  As  the  last  of  the  numerous  quarterings  is  the  coat  of 
Nevill,  this  was  probably  the  seal  of  Henry  Percy,  ninth  Earl,  who 
succeeded  in  1585,  was  elected  K.G.  1503,  and  died  1632.     Henry  Percy, 

'  A  detailed  account  of  this  vestige  of      Archoeological  Collections." 
the  ancient  Jier/num,  wiWit  is  hoped  be  *  Figured  m  Journal  Brit.  Arch.  Assoc, 

given  by  Mr.  Freeland  in  the  "Sussex       vol.  i.  p.  154. 
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his  father,  married  the  oldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John  Nevill,  baroii 
Latimer. — Silver  matrix  in  two  pieces,  obverse  and  reverse,  the  adjustment 
of  which  was  by  means  of  four  pins  in  one  piece,  passing  through  four 
corresponding  holes  in  the  other  ;  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  have 
been  commonly  adopted  for  the  Great  Seals,  official,  and  other  large 
matrices/  Obverse,  an  armed  figure  on  liorsebaclc,  in  "unusually  high 
relief :  the  sea  and  ships  in  the  distance,  in  the  field,  a  crescent  within  a 
garter,  surmounted  by  an  Earl's  coronet.  Reverse,  a  boldly  designed 
atchievement  of  16  quarterings  within  a  garter,  with  supporters,  crest  on 
an  helm,  lambrequins,  tkc. — sigillvm  algernoni  comitis  noktiivmbri^ 
DECIMI.  Diameter  3  inches.  Algernon,  tenth  Earl,  succeeded  in  1632  ; 
he  was  elected  K.G.  1635  ;  constituted  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England, 
1637,  13  Car.  I.  ;  Captain  General  of  the  Army,  1639  ;  and  died  1668. 
This  fine  seal  has  been  regarded  as  the  work  of  Thomas  Simon,  by  whom 
it  may  probably  have  been  engraved  for  the  Earl  at  the  period  of  his 
appointment  as  Generalissimo  by  Charles  I.  Simon  had  previously 
engraved  the  official  seal  when  the  Earl  became  Lord  High  Admiral. — 
"The  first  specimen,"  (Vertue  observes)  "of  Simon's  curious  Works,  in 
seal-engraving,  which  I  have  seen,  with  T.  S.,  the  initial  letters  of  his 
name,  is  that  Broad  Seal  with  his  Majesty's  Royal  Ship,  for  the  Admiralty, 
when  Algernon  Piercy,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  was  made  Lord  High 
Admiral,  anno  1636.  Which  seal,  for  its  Curiosity  was  much  admired." 
Vertue  has  not  engraved  this  Admiralty  Seal,  but  he  describes  it  as  of 
the  same  dimensions  and  design  as  tliat  subsequently  executed  by  Simon 
for  James,  Duke  of  York,  as  Lord  High  Admiral,  1660  ;  the  legend, 
arms,  and  other  insignia,  of  course  excepted :  this  seal  measured  Si- 
inches  in  diameter.^ — A  miniature  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
by  Baltazar  Gerbier,  probably  one  of  his  finest  productions.  It  bears 
the  date  1618,  and  represents  the  Duke  on  horseback,  in  superb  costume  : 
in  the  distance  appear  James  I.  and  his  suite.  Gerbier  was  the  protege 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  attended  him  in  his  mission  to  Spain, 
This  exquisite  miniature,  which  is  mounted  in  an  elaborately  enamelled 
case,  is  probably  the  identical  portrait  painted  for  the  Duchess,  in 
accordance  with  the  request  made  in  her  letter  to  her  husband,  at  that 
time  in  Spain.  "  I  pray  you,  if  you  have  any  idle  time,  sit  to  Gerbier 
for  your  picture,  that  I  may  have  it  well  done  in  little." 

By  Mr.  Howard,  of  Greystoke  Castle.  —  A  miniature  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  Isaac  Oliver,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  Charles  I.,  and  retaining 
its  original  ivory  case.  It  bears  the  date  1588.  The  features  had  been 
greatly  injured  :   the  costume  is  remarkably  rich,  and  delicately  finished. 

By  Mr.  Le  Keux. — Tracings  from  numerous  sketches  of  Roman  inscrip- 
tions and  antiquities,  chiefly  from  the  Roman  Wall,  drawn  by  John  Carter, 
when  he  was  sent  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  about  1795,  to  prepare 
drawings  of  Durham  Cathedral.  They  formed  part  of  the  Topographical 
Collections  of  the  late  Mr.  Britton.  The  sketches  comprised  the  large  series  of 
inscriptions  from  Lanchester,  Ebchester,  Corbridge,  i;c.,  chiefly  collected 
by  Warburton,  now  in  the  Cathedral  Libi-ary  at  Durham.  Also,  two  frag- 
ments fixed  into  the  wall  at   the  inn  at  AValwick  ;  a  pedestal  or  base  of  a 

''  Sec  the  more  full  description  of  sucli  Tliomas  Simon,  engraved  by  Vertue, 
adjustment  in  this  volume,  p.  56,  ante.  1753;  pi.  xxxvii,  jjp.  60,  63. 

*  Medals,  Coins,  Great  Seals,  &c.,  by 
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column  ;  jiiul  a  iiule  sculpture,  ilisiilayinnr  the  Togasus  and  Capricorn, 
legionary  symbols,**  now  rcmovotl  to  Air.  Clayton's  Musoum  at  Cliestcrs. 
Another  sketch  is  of  value  as  serving  to  identify  an  inscribed  tablet  actually 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  its  origin  however  was  unknown.'  On  Carter's 
sketch,  dated  1795,  it  is  described  as  "a  stone  taken  out  of  the  Roman 
Wall,  near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B."  This 
was  Brand  ;  and  a  figure  of  the  stone,  which  was  found  at  Benwell,  may 
be  seen  in  his  "  History  of  Newcastle,"  p.  GOG.  Although  damaged  it  is  of 
interest,  as  will  be  seen  by  tiic  woodcut  here  given.  It  displays  tlic  legionary 
symbols,  Capricorn  and  Pegasus,  with  a  vcxillum  inscribed  Li:o.  ii.,  and  the 
inscription  repeated  beneath,  leg.  ii,  avg.  These  devices  of  the  second  Legion, 
styled  Augusta,  occur  on  other  sculptures.  Ilorsley  gives  three  found  in 
Northumberland,  and  one  from  Cumberland.  Other  examples  ai-c  figured  in 
Gordon's  Hist.  Sept.,  pi.  10;  Stuart's  Caledonia  Romana,  pi.  8  ;  Lee's 
Caerleon,  pi.  21.  The  Capricorn,  cognizance  of  the  second  Legion,  occurs 
on  coins  of  Carausius.  On  a  metal  plate  figured  by  Buonarotti  ("  Osser- 
vazioni  sopra  alcuni  medaglioni  ")  and  relating  to  the  second  and  twen- 
tieth Legions,  the  Capricorn  and  the  boar  appear  on  the  standards.  Wc 
arc  indebted  to  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith  for  calling  attention  to  this  curious 
plate  in  his  "  Richborough,"  p.  25. 

Mr.  Lc  Keux  exhibited  also  a  selection  of  drawings  in  water-colours,  from 
the  collection  of  the  late  John  Britton,  executed  by  some  of  our  earliest 
topographical  and  architectural  draftsmen,  "worthy  men  and  artists,"  as  Mr. 
Le  Keux  observed,  "  all  of  them  now  gone  from  amongst  us,  leaving  such 
memorials  of  their  ability  as  arc  now  placed  before  our  members."  Amongst 
the  drawings  exhibited  were  the  following: — By  John  Webber,  who  was 
the  appointed  draftsman  in  Captain  Cook's  voyage,  and  went  round  the 
globe  with  the  expedition  : — view  of  Chepstow  Castle  in  1788. — By  William 
Alexander,  the  draftsman  to  the  embassy  to  China  under  Lord  Macartney, 
and  engaged  in  making  drawings  for  architectural  publications  fifty  years 
ago  : — Leighton  Buzzard  Cross  ;  and  a  Market  Cross  which  formerly  stood 
in  the  town  of  Maidstone,  the  only  view  of  it  known  to  Mr.  Le  Keux. — By 
Sir  H.  Englcfield  : — view  of  a  Cross  at  Wells  (now  demolished  ?). — By 
Edward  Daycs,  who  instructed  Turner  in  drawing  :  view  of  Buildwas  Abbey, 
Salop. — By  J.  M.  W.  Turner.  R.A.  : — view  at  Barnsley-upon-Don,  York- 
shire, dated  1800. — By  John  Carter: — Ely  Cathedral,  dated  1787. — By 
Samuel  Prout  : — Launceston,  for  the  engraving  published  in  1808  ;  also,  a 
view  of  St.  Leonard's  Church,  Stamford. — By  Thomas  Stothard  :  part  of  a 
Great  Seal  of  Edward  VI. — By  .John  S.  Cotman  :  Cromlech  in  Wiitsliire, 
known  as  "  The  Devil's  Den." — By  Thomas  Baxter,  a  very  accurate  drafts- 
man :  monument  of  Bishop  Bingham,  and  drawings  of  three  effigies,  Salis- 
bury Cathedral. — By  Thomas  llcaruc  : — the  singular  stones  in  Penrith 
churchyard. — By  W.  II.  Pyne  :  two  views  at  Laycock  Abbey  ;  also,  draw- 
ings by  Joseph  Gandy,  Rickman,  Pugin,  J.  A.  Repton  (Mackenzie's  master), 
Frederick  Mackenzie,  Dcwint,  and  William  Bartlett. 

By  Mr.  Albert  Way. — Facsimiles  of  the  Ilunterston  Brooch,  most  skil- 
fully taken  in  sulphur  and  in  gutta  percha,  by  Mr.  Henry  Laing,  3,  Elder 
Street,  Edinburgh,  from  whom  they  may  be  purchased.  This  brooch  is 
figured  on  a  reduced  scale  in  Dr.  Wilson's  "Prehistoric   Aimals  of  Scot- 

^  See    some    notices     of     Legionary  lery,"  vol.   ii.    p.    284 ;    nothing    being 

Symbols,  Arcli.  Journ.  vol.  xii.  p.  194.  stated  of  the  facts  regarding  its  dwcovcry. 
"  Described    in    the    "  Townley   Gal- 
VOL.    XIV.  3    D 
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land,"  (described  p.  524,  and  see  the  preface,  p.  xxiv.).  It  is  remarkable 
not  only  as  the  most  richly  decorated  ornament  of  its  ago  found  in  North 
Britain,  but  also  as  bearing  an  inscription  in  Runes,  hitherto  not  satisfac- 
torily explained,  and  which  appear  distinctly  on  the  facsimiles  ingeniously 
execiited  by  Mr.  Laing.  The  brooch,  which  by  tlie  kindness  of  Mr.  Robert 
Hunter,  of  llunterston,  had  been  exhibited  in  the  museuni'of  the  Institute 
at  the  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  was  found  near  the  sea  in  Ayrshire,  at  a  spot 
where  a  conflict  is  believed  to  have  occurred,  shortly  before  the  defeat  of 
King  Haco  and  the  Norsemen  at  Largs  in  1263. 

Mr.  Salvin  communicated  a  notice  of  some  interesting  details  of  early 
architectural  construction,  and  of  a  singular  interment  recently  discovered 
at  Flixton  Church,  Suffolk,  during  the  demolition  of  the  Tower,  which 
leaned  over  to  the  south,  and  being  wholly  constructed  of  flint,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  belfry  window,   was  considered  to  be  in  imminent 


Ground-plan  and  elevation  of  the  west  front  of  the  Tower  of  Flixlou  Church 
buffolk,  demolished  in  1850. 

danger.     The    character    of   the    building   may  be    seen  in  the  woodcut 

Tv..  K  !T'''''^'  *'^'  ''"'*  ''^*^-     '^'^"  ^''''S^'^  «f  the  tower  to  the  top  of 
the  battlements,  as  recently  existing,  was  51   feet  6  inches;    the  width 


Ancient  Grave  constructed  of  Rubble.     Found  within  the  Tower,  Flixton 

Church,  Suffolk,  lately  rebuilt  under  the  direction  of 

Anthony  Salvin,  Esq, 
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at  the  base,  17  feet  6  inches  ;  the  inclhiatiou  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
at  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  2  feet  llJ  inches.  Eemains  were  found 
at  the  upper  corners  proving  that  the  tower  liad  four  gables.  The  west 
doorway  was  worthy  of  observation,  being  formed  with  an  angular  head, 
constructed  in  the  flint-work  of  which  the  walls  are  built,  and  having 
uo  jambs  or  facing-stones  resting  on  the  imposts  and  lehniug  together, 
in  lieu  of  an  arch,  as  at  Barnack  and  Brigstock  churches,  Northampton- 
shire. The  imposts,  it  will  be  seen,  were  plain  slabs  of  no  gi'eat  thick- 
ness, built  into  the  side  walls.  There  were  three  small  round-headed 
windows  of  a  single  opening,  and  above  these  one  of  two  lights  divided 
by  a  short  shaft  with  base  and  double  cushion  capital.  Within  the 
tower,  in  the  middle  of  the  area,  which  measured  11  feet  each  way, 
the  curiously  constructed  grave  Avas  discovered,  as  here  represented  :  it 
was  built  of  rubble,  internal  measurement  7  feet,  the  cavity  shaped  to 
the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  corpse,  the  bones  of  which  extended  through 
the  Avhole  length,  and  the  scull  fitted  tightly  to  the  space  formed  for  it. 
The  side  walls  were  about  15  inches  in  height,  and  nearly  four  feet  of 
soil  lay  over  the  grave.  This  grave  of  rag-masonry  as  a  substitute  for 
a  solid  stone  cofiin  was  doubtless  so  formed  from  the  want  of  other 
material  in  the  locality  ;  graves  constructed  with  rude  pieces  of  ashlar 
set  on  their  edges  have  been  more  frequently  found.  Several  very  curious 
"  kistvaens  "  of  rough  thin  stones, -set  edgewise,  and  covered  over  with 
rough  slabs,  were  found  in  the  churchyard  at  Pytchley,  Northamptonshire, 
as  described  in  this  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  106.  These  rude  coffins  were 
mostlv  formed  in  cavities  excavated  in  a  friable  stratum  ;  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  "  British,"  but  were  possibly  of  a  comparatively  late  period, 
to  which  also  the  grave  discovered  at  Flixton  may  be  assigned. 

Capt.  Oakes  presented  several  beautiful  photographs  of  architectural 
examples,  recently  taken  by  himself  in  Norfolk,  and  forming  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  series  of  photographs  with  which  he  had  previously  enriched 
the  collection  of  the  Institute.  The  subjects  now  presented  by  Captain 
Oakes  comprised  views  of  Castle  Rising,  Pentney  Abbey,  and  its  pictu- 
resque gateway ;  Middlcton  Tower  ;  the  South  front  of  St.  Nicholas' 
Church  at  Lynn,  and  the  South  Gate  of  that  town. 

By  Mr.  Webb. — Two  remarkable  sculptures  in  ivory,  of  the  Carlovingian 
period  ;  the  decoration  presenting  various  features  of  classical  ornament, 
whilst  the  treatment,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Westwood,  has  a  very  Byzantine 
character.  Also  a  "  palimpsest  "  ivory,  having  originally  as  it  appeared 
formed  part  of  the  cover  of  a  MS.;  the  subject  of  the  Last  Judgment 
appears  in  this  sculpture,  treated  in  a  style  of  design  unlike  any  object  of 
this  class  known  to  Mr.  Westwood,  who  pointed  out  a  singular  feature  in  the 
details,  that  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  are  represented  as  doves  descending 
towards  the  reanimated  corpses  emerging  from  the  graves.  Also  a  fine 
example,  early  XlVth  century.  Mr.  Westwood  observed  that  casts  in 
perfect  imitation  of  ivory  might  now  be  obtained  of  the  sculptured  book- 
covers  and  numerous  valuable  examples  in  the  Museum  at  Darmstadt,  and 
in  other  collections  in  Germany.  A  catalogue  of  these  "fictile  ivories" 
had  been  published  at  Francfort. 

By  Mr.  Westwood. — A  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  probably  painted  in  the 
XVlIth  century,  and  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  features  to  the 
celebrated  Chaudos  portrait  recently  purchased  for  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 
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Medi/Kvai-  Seals. — By  Mr.  Auriiuii  TuoLLorn. — Impression  from  a 
brass  matrix  foiiml  at  Lincoln  during  tlie  previous  month.  Parts  of  tlie 
face  of  tlic  matrix  liavc  been  defacecl  violently,  probably  with  the  intention 
of  cancelling  the  seal.'  The  device  is  a  seated  figure  under  a  canopy,  the 
head  tonsured,  and  before  him  is  a  desk  or  lectern,  upon  which  is  a  large 
ojien  book. — s'  •  cu.mi.s.sauii  •  on-ic'  •  Lincoln'.  The  form  is  pointed  oval, 
l'^  inches  by  }  ^.  inch.  Date,  XlVth  century.  This  matrix  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Hay  ward  of  Lincoln.  The  Connnissary  was  an  OfKcial 
of  a  Bishop,  that  exerci-sed  for  him  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  remote  or 
outlying  parts  of  the  Diocese.  (See  Law  Diet.  Cowcl  and  Blount,  ed. 
1727,  in  voce). — Lnpression  from  a  niatri.t  of  pointed-oval  form,  dug  up 
near  Peterborough.  The  device  is  a  lion  in  conflict  with  a  dragon,  the  tail 
of  the  latter  terminates  in  the  head  of  an  animal. — *  leo  pvgnat  • 
CUM  DEACONE.  The  matrix  measures  nearly  l;'  inch  by  I  of  an  inch. 
Date,  XlVth  century.  This  is  a  seal  designed  with  much  siiirit,  and  of 
unusually  skilful  workmanship. 

By  Mr.  Joseph  Faikless,  of  Hexham. — Impressions  from  a  brass  seal, 
possibl}'  not  an  original  matrix,  but  one  of  the  numerous  casts  in  brass, 
fabricated  from  impressions  of  genuine  seals.  The  specimen  in  question 
is  from  a  seal  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Gliost  at  Rome.  It  is  of 
pointed-oval  form,  3  in.  by  1|  in.,  the  device  is  a  patriarchal  cross,  fitchy  : 
the  Dove  descends  towards  the  cross,  around  which  arc  twelve  heads  with 
nimbi,  representing  the  Apostles.  In  the  field  are  certain  letters,  com- 
mencing near  the  first  pair  of  heads  ;  dexter  side  P.  (?  Petrus)  ;  sinister, 
A.  (?  Andreas)  Near  the  upper  bar  of  the  Cross,  S — P.  (?  Spiritus  Para- 
elitus),  and  between  the  bars  the  Greek  characters  Alpha  and  Omega. 
Lower  down,  B — M  and  Q — D,  which  have  been  explained — Beata  Maria 
Genitrix  Dei.  Inscription, — *s.  capitvl.  iiospitalis.  sancti.  spiritvs.  in. 
SAXIA.  DE.  VRiiE.  The  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  at  Rome  is  of  vast 
extent  ;  receiving  1620  patients  and  upwards  of  3000  foundling  children. 
It  was  founded  in  1  lOSM^y  Innocent  III.  and  styled  Santa  Maria  in  Sassia, 
or  Itipw  Sassicnsis,  being  placed  with  consent  of  John,  king  of  England, 
in  the  locality  occupied  by  the  School  or  Ilospitium,  the  foundation  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Ina,  king  of  Wessex,  a.d.  728.'-  The  Schola 
Saxonum  obtained  many  benefits  through  Oft'a,  Ethelwulf,  Alfred  and 
Canute.  In  the  "  Recueil  de  la  Societe  de  Sphraglstique  de  Paris,"  tom.  iv. 
p.  225,  there  is  a  memoir  by  M,  Germer-Durand,  describing  a  collection 
of  Seals  connected  with  this  hospital  ;  the  matrices  were  obtained  in  Italy 
by  Seguier,  and  bequeathed  to  the  library  at  Nismes,  his  native  town.  The 
seal  above  described  is  not  of  the  number.  An  impression  of  one  of 
earlier  date,  similar  in  design  and  probably  its  prototype,  is  noticed, 
appended  to  an  instrument  dated  1311,  but  known  only  by  a  drawing  in 
Dom  Cahnelet's  MS.  History  of  the  Ilopital  du  Saint-Esprit  at  Dijon. 
The  motive  of  the  design,  as  regards  the  heads  of  the  Apostles,  is  traced 
to  the  silver  chasing  on  the  binding  of  an  ancient  MS.  Rule  of  the  Order 
still  preserved  at  Rome,  and  in  which  a  similar  "  orlc  "  of  heads  is 
introduced.^ 

1  It    has    been  coujccturcd   that   the  -  Matt.   Wcstm.  Flores,  ad   aim.  717. 

matrix  may  have  becu  thus  defaced  and  llarpsfield,  Hist.  Eccl. 

cancelled  ou  account  of  its  having  been  ^  Recueil,  Soc.  de  Sphrag.  tom.  iv.  pp. 

fraudulently  imitated.  226,  242. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,   1857,  HELD  AT  CHESTER. 
July  21  to  29. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting,  for  Avhich  the  ancient  city  of 
Deva  had  been  selected,  when  the  Society  bid  farewell  to  Edinburgh  at 
their  last  yearly  gathering,  commenced  under  very  encouraging  auspices  on 
Tuesday,  July  21.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  not  only  favoured  the 
meeting  by  becoming  its  Patron,  but  consented  likewise  to  take  the  part  of 
President  in  the  section  of  History  ;  the  President  of  the  division  of 
Antiquities  being  Dr.  Guest,  Master  of  Caius  and  Gonvile  College, 
Cambridge  ;  whilst  the  section  of  Architecture  was  under  the  efficient  direc- 
tion of  Sir  Stephen  R.  Glyune,  Bart.,  unrivalled  in  the  minute  accuracy  of 
his  Ecclesiological  knowledge. 

The  opening  meeting  took  place  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  entire  accommo- 
dation of  which  had  been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Institute  by 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation.  The  members  of  the  Town  Council  met  at 
noon  in  the  Assembly  Room,  where  Lord  Talbot  do  Malahide,  accompanied 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Sir  Charles 
Anderson,  Bart.,  the  Rev.  Canon  Slade,  and  several  influential  members  of 
the  Chester  Archaeological  Societ}',  were  introduced  to  the  Mayor,  Peter 
Eaton,  Esq.,  who  wore  his  insignia  of  office  on  the  occasion.  The  noble 
President  was  then  conducted  by  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  into  the  Town 
Hall,  and  the  following  address,  which  was  read  by  the  Deputy  Town-Clerk, 
John  Walker,  Esq.,  was  formally  presented  by  the  Mayor  : — 

"  To  the   Right  Honourable  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  and  the  Members  of 
the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — We,  the  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Burgesses  of 
the  city  and  borough  of  Chester,  in  Council  assembled,  beg  to  offer  to  the 
members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  our 
sincere  congratulation  on  the  selection  of  this  ancient  city  as  the  place  at 
which  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  for  the  present  year.  Associated  as 
you,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  are,  for  the  intelligent  investigation  of  the 
history  and  remains  of  past  ages,  we  venture  to  express  a  belief  that  the 
many  remarkable  antiquities  and  interesting  memorials  of  former  days  with 
which  Chester  and  the  adjacent  district  abound,  will  be  found  worthy  of 
your  examination  and  illustration  ;  and  in  the  prosecution  of  your  researches 
you  may  confidently  rely  on  our  assistance  and  co-operation.  Assuring  you 
of  our  anxious  desire  to  render  your  visit  to  this  city  as  agreeable  and 
interesting  as  those  which  the  Institute  has  previously  enjoyed  at  other 
municipal  boroughs,  we  trust  that  you  will  receive  with  favour  this  official 
expression  of  congratulation  and  welcome,  and  that  Chester  may  obtain  a 
record  in  your  Proceedings  suggestive,  not  only  of  historical  associations, 
but  of  pleasant  and  friendly  reminiscences  ;  in  the  confident  hope  of  which 
result,  we  heartily  wish  you  every  success  and  gratification  in  the  in'omotion 
of  your  important  and  learned  pursuits." 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide  rose  to  express  his  cordial  acknowledgment 
of  this  gratifying  address  from  the  Corporation,  "  On  behalf  of  the 
Archaeological    Institute  of  Great  Britain   and    Ireland,"    said  the  noble 
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President,  "  I  tender  you  our  tlinnl<s  for  the  kind  manner  in  wlilcli  you 
have  given  us  a  welcome  to  this  city.  It  is  a  source  of  great  gratification 
that  we  find  such  influential  hodics  as  the  corporations  of  our  country 
rallying  round  our  standard  and  e.\])ressing  sympathy  with  our  views. 
Since  the  Archaeological  Institute  has  existed  it  has  visited  many  places 
of  historical  interest  and  presenting  a  rich  vawety  of  monuments  of  ancient 
art,  but  I  may  venture  to  assert  that  no  place  at  which  it  has  met  will 
have  afforded  the  members  greater  gratification  than  the  City  of  Chester 
and  its  neighbourhood,  Wc  all  know  what  an  important  part  this  city 
has  taken  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  we  all  know  that  for  a  long 
succession  of  years  it  has  given  a  name  to  a  royal  prince.  At  all  times  it 
has  been  distinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  its  attachment 
to  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  I  beg  leave,  gentlemen,  to  return  you 
my  sincerest  thanks  for  the  honour  you  have  conferred  on  the  members  of 
the  Institute." 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester  then  addressed  the  assembly: — "My  Lord 
Talbot  and  gentlemen  ;  my  name  having  been  associated  with  those  of 
distinguished  persons  as  patrons  of  this  meeting,  I  Avish  that  the  duty 
devolving  on  me  could  have  been  placed  in  more  able  hands.  It  has  fallen 
to  my  lot,  to  bid  you  and  the  members  of  your  society,  a  cordial  welcome, 
assuring  you  that  Ave  earnestly  adopt  those  sentiments  so  well  expressed 
in  the  address  which  the  Mayor  of  Chester  has  just  now  presented  to  you. 
It  is  with  very  great  satisfaction  that  I  am  enabled  to  welcome  the  noble 
President  of  the  Institute  as  ni}"  guest  on  this  occasion,  having  feared  that 
private  anxieties  might  have  detained  him  on  the  continent,  whence  he  has 
hastened  hither  to-day,  with  the  earnest  desire  to  take  his  place  amongst  us 
at  tlic  very  outset  of  the  present  proceedings.  I  hope  that  Chester  may 
fully  realise  the  anticipations  formed  when  you  conferred  on  us  the  honour  of 
selecting  this  city  as  the  scene  of  your  annual  assembly.  There  is  scarcely 
any  town  more  interesting  than  this,  Avhen  we  consider  the  part  it  has 
taken  in  the  history  of  our  country.  From  the  time  of  the  Komans  and 
through  the  medifeval  ages,  the  struggles  of  the  Reformation,  and  the 
stirring  scenes  of  the  Civil  Wars,  our  hearts  warm  at  the  gallant  deeds  of 
our  ancestors,  and  we  can  scarce  determine  which  to  prefer,  chivalry  or 
liberty.  With  such  historical  recollections  and  with  such  features  of  interest 
connected  with  this  ancient  city,  I  heartily  bid  you  welcome  to  Chester." 

The  Rev.  Canon  Slade  then  said, — "  My  Lord  Talbot  dc  Malahidc,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Dean  his  duties  on  the  present  occasion  devolve  upon 
me,  and  I  have  much  pleasure,  as  he  would  have  were  he  present,  in 
inviting  your  Lordship  and  the  members  of  the  Society  to  the  investigation 
of  our  venerable  cathedral.  The  exterior  is  not  attractive,  but  its  interior 
possesses  features  of  great  archaeological  and  architectural  interest.  I 
scarcely  know  any  cathedral  which  possesses  so  many  remarkable  features  in 
the  variety  of  styles  and  details.  I  hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  meeting 
we  shall  be  favoured  with  a  more  perfect  Architectural  history  of  our 
cathedral  than  any  we  have  yet  seen.  The  King's  School,  the  ancient 
refectory  of  the  abbey,  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for 
their  temporary  Museum;  and  every  facility  will  be  afforded  to  the  memljcrs 
of  the  Institute  during  their  visit.'' 

Mr.  IIiCKLiN  next  addressed  the  meeting  as  follows  : — "  I  have  the 
honour  and  pleasin-e  of  appearing,  at  the  request  of  my  friends,  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  Chester  Archaeological   and    Historic   Society 
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to  welcome  the  arrival  of  the  Institute,  and  to  assure  you  of  every  assist- 
ance which  it  is  in  our  power  to  render.  With  full  appreciation  of  the 
special  value  and  advantage  of  the  pursuits  in  which  you  engage,  we  are 
ready  and  anxious  to  extend  the  study  of  Archaeology,  and  to  recognise 
its  influence,  as  awal<ening  an  intelligent  spirit  of  inquiry — illustrating  the 
history  of  the  past — stimulating  the  progress  of  improvement — causing,  as 
it  were,  forgotten  generations  to  live  again,  and  gathering  from  the  wisdom  and 
errors  of  former  years,  materials  for  the  instruction  of  the  present  age. 
In  Chester  and  the  adjacent  districts,  you  will  doubtless  find  much  to 
investigate  with  advantage  ;  the  walls  of  Chester  liave  echoed  to  the  tramp 
of  the  legions  of  Rome  ;  here  the  raven  standards  of  the  Danes  floated 
amidst  scenes  of  carnage  and  tumult  ;  here  the  Barons  of  the  Norman 
Court  have  displayed  all  the  pageantry  of  chivalry  ;  here,  as  our  reverend 
diocesan  has  reminded  us,  loyalty  has  vindicated  by  its  heroism  its  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  the  Crown  and  the  approbation  of  the  country.  Here,  in 
ancient  days,  a  persecuted  faith  found  a  sanctuary,  freedom  a  home,  and 
Chester  became  the  centre  of  religious  knowledge,  and  the  seat  of  many 
important  institutions  which  it  has  always  been  its  glory  to  foster  and 
support.  Amidst  the  relics  of  the  past,  and  on  spots  wliich  revive  so  many 
historical  associations,  we  sincerely  ofier  you  our  congratulations  and  our 
ready  aid  during  the  time  of  your  sojourn,  that  your  investigations  may  be 
pleasant  and  instructive,  and  your  visit  to  Chester  agreeable  and  memo- 
rable. I  may  also  state,  on  behalf  of  another  local  body,  the  members  of 
the  Mechanics'  Institute,  their  kindly  readiness  to  place  at  the  service  of 
the  Institute  their  library,  and  their  museum  in  the  Water  Tower,  which 
will  be  found  to  contain  many  objects  of  interest  and  relics  of  bygone 
times,  not  unworthy  of  your  examination." 

The  noble  President  expressed  the  gratification  with  which  these  kind 
assurances  of  friendly  feeling  must  be  esteemed.  "  In  the  first  place  (Lord 
Talbot  observed),  I  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  the  kind  expressions  which 
have  been  used  by  my  friend  the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  diocese.  And  I  can 
sincerely  assure  you  that  he  only  does  justice  to  my  feelings  in  stating  to 
you  that  it  was  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  me  to  be  able  to  be  present 
here  amongst  my  friends  this  day.  I  am  heartily  sensible  of  the  kind 
feeling  expressed  in  the  absence  of  the  Dean  by  the  reverend  dignitary 
who  represents  the  authorities  of  the  Cathedral  ;  as  also  by  Mr.  Hicklin 
on  behalf  of  the  local  societies.  To  all  these  institutions  we  feel  deeply 
indebted  for  their  welcome  and  for  the  sympathy  expressed  in  the  objects  of 
our  Society.  These  sympathies  are  calculated  to  give  a  fresh  and  stimulative 
impulse  to  our  proceedings,  and  I  trust  that  our  visit  to  Chester  will  be 
conducive  to  that  purpose.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  off"er  our  warm  acknow- 
ledgements to  the  local  societies  of  Chester,  to  the  Architectural  and 
Arcliaeological  society  which  has  done  much  for  science,  much  to  revive 
and  maintain  the  study  of  the  National  monuments  of  the  Palatinate.  I 
am  aware  of  the  valuable  publications  issued  under  their  auspices,  and  of 
the  great  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  our  talented  friend  the  Rev.  W. 
Massie.  I  had  the  pleasure  on  several  occasions  to  meet  that  lamented 
gentleman — besides  the  knowledge  I  obtained  of  his  exertions  in  connexion 
with  the  local  institutions  kindred  to  our  own — and  I  know  that  his  loss 
will  be  difficult  to  replace.  I  trust,  however,  that  there  are  many  active 
members  remaining  in  the  society  who  will  be  stimulated  to  pursue  the 
investigations  in  which  Mr.  Massie  was  so  efficient  a  guide." 
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The  Lord  Bisliop  of  Oxi'OUD  addressed  tlic  mcetiiig,  and  said  that  "  upou 
bclialf  of  himself  and  those  who  were  associated  around  liini,  and  as  an  old 
member  of  the  Institute,  he  begged  to  return  thanks  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ciiestcr,  the  A'^ery  llev.  the  Dean,  and  the  Canons  of  the  Cathedral  who 
formed  the  Chapter,  for  the  very  kind  welcome  which  had  been  given  thoni 
by  his  llev.  friend  Canon  Sladc.  He  was  sure  that  every  member  would 
gladly  join  in  the  acknowledgment,  and  that  they  would  not  only  be  bad 
men  but  very  bad  archaeologists  if  they  did  not  distinctly  and  very  clearly 
acknowledge  such  a  welcome  from  such  a  body  ;  because,  amongst  all  the 
diticrcnt  institutions  which  marked  their  common  country,  and  which  em- 
bodied the  peculiar  character  of  England,  in  which  it  ditt'ercd  so  markedly 
from  every  other  country,  was,  that  instead  of  building  the  present  upon  the 
past,  as  an  ancient  worn-out  debris,  hiding  it  underground  as  a  foundation, 
and  showing  to  the  present  eye  nothing  but  what  is  new  ;  instead  of  doing 
this,  a  very  special  characteristic  of  this  country  was  that  it  conserved  the 
old,  and  more  than  any  other  country  invented  and  adopted  new,  and  by 
the  practical  ability  of  the  people  kept  the  old  in  a  state  of  perfect  preser- 
vation, and  yet  was  very  much  ahead  of  other  nations  in  the  newest  of  the 
new.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Cathedral  Chapter  was  a  sort  of  thermo- 
meter, exhibiting  the  natural  tendency  of  the  nation  ;  because,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  was  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  land,  and  on  the  other,  it 
came  forward  and  welcomed  a  body  such  as  the  one  they  represented.  He 
fully  believed  the  Chapter  did  well  in  thus  coming  forward,  and  that  his  Right 
Rev.  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  felt  that  he  was  doing  well  in  wel- 
coming such  a  Society  ;  because,  after  all,  there  was  far  more  than  the  mere 
gratification  of  a  somewhat  idle  curiosity  by  groping  in  the  dust  of  antiquity 
in  such  pursuits.  It  was  carrying  out  the  great  plan  of  the  Creator  and  ruler  of 
this  world,  who  had  so  ordered  the  affairs  of  men  that  things  returned  again 
in  a  perpetual  cycle,  the  past  reproducing  itself  in  the  pre.sent,  with  only 
slight  external  alterations  ;  but  really  and  truly  in  the  kernel  the  same 
Avhich  was  before.  And,  therefore,  when  people  did  set  themselves  to  study 
thoroughly  the  past,  not  to  get  a  mere  superficial  acquaintance  with  it,  but 
see  it  as  it  lived  and  moved,  and  breathed  and  had  its  being,  to  understand 
it  in  its  temper,  in  its  circumstances,  and  in  its  inward  life,  those  persons 
did  get  a  certain  sort  of  prescience  for  the  future  from  their  acquaintance 
with  the  past.  It  was  so  in  everything.  It  was  so  in  religious  matters  ; 
old  heresies  were  perpetually  turning  up  their  dishonoured  heads  in  some 
new  form  in  the  Church.  They  knew  in  the  history  of  men,  that  political 
events  were  continually  gyrating  in  the  old  struggles  between  liberty  and 
authority  ;  the  one  running  into  tyranny  and  licence  on  the  one  side, 
and  being  capable  of  producing  the  most  blessed  fruits  on  the  other  hand, 
if  only  guided  aright  ;  therefore,  the  man  who  thoroughl}^  understands  the 
past,  would  be  the  man  who  could  most  perfectly  forecast  the  future, 
according  to  those  trite  lines  of  the  poet,  that  such  a  man  was  the  one  in 
Avhom 

Old  cxperieuce  did  attain 

To  something  of  prophetic  strain  ; 

the  understanding  of  the  past  giving  him,  as  it  were,  the  power  of  prophecy 
regarding  the  future.  But  in  this,  as  iu  everything  else,  accuracy  was  all 
important.  Take  it  in  this  way — in  the  returning  cycle  some  social  danger 
is  threatened  ;  but  the  power  of  estimating  the  danger  depended  upon  the 
accuracy  with  which  we    could    distinguish   its    effects  in  the  past,  when 
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we  should  be  able  to  separate  between  the  good  and  the  bad.  To  the 
vulo-ar  eye  this  was  the  old  error,  and  they  said,  '  Put  it  down  ;'  but  the 
discerning  eye  says,  'Yes,  there  is  the  old  error  ;  but  the  old  error  must 
have  had  some  truth  to  grow  upon  ; '  and  if  we  could  find  the  old  truth  and 
cut  oil"  the  growth  of  error,  then  we  should  be  bringing  a  blessing  upon  all 
around  us,  and  providing  for  the  future  development  of  our  race." 

Lord  Talbot  de  Malaiiide  said,  that  "  after  the  speeches  he  had  heard, 
he  should  be  unwarrantably  intruding  on  the  meeting  were  he  to  indulge  in 
any  lengthened  remarks.  Whether  the  object  of  the  orator  was  to  carry 
his  audience  with  him  on  the  more  engrossing  topics  of  the  day,  or  to  call 
up  the  recollection  of  the  past,  and  inculcate  the  advantage  of  seeking  in 
the  past  for  examples  to  guide  us  in  the  present,  no  one  could  discourse 
with  greater  spirit,  none  with  a  greater  power  of  enchaining  his  audience, 
than  his  Right  Rev.  friend  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  speech  of  his  Lordship 
would  render  it  a  work  of  supererogation  to  enter  into  any  of  the  details 
of  the  objects  of  the  Archaeological  Listitute.  Their  study  was  not  a  mere 
dull  and  dry  pursuit,  but  was  fraught  with  good  and  instruction  to  the 
public.  He  might  confidently  state  that,  so  far  as  the  study  of  archaeology 
was  concerned,  many  practical  objects  were  gained  by  institutions  like  that 
now  assembled.  The  Society,  he  might  also  observe,  had  done  much  to 
arrest  the  threatened  destruction  of  national  monuments.  Only  a  few  days 
since,  he  had  visited  the  Castle  of  Dover,  with  which  so  many  associations 
interesting  to  the  country  were  connected — similar  to  those  with  which  the 
city  of  Chester  was  invested — memorials  from  the  old  Roman  time  to  the 
Saxon,  from  the  mediaeval  ages  down  to  the  present.  Unfortunately,  as 
many  of  his  hearers  knew,  there  were  a  short  time  since  engineering 
projects  which  would  have  interfered  with  some  interesting  features  of  the 
fortress  ;  but  he  (Lord  Talbot)  Avas  proud  to  say,  it  whs  in  great  measure 
due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society,  that  these  alterations  had  been  arrested, 
and,  he  believed,  the  authorities  at  present  were  fully  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  the  interesting  details  of  that  noble  building.  It 
would  be  in  the  power  of  every  one  present  to  know  individual  instances 
in  which  a  zealous  and  judicious  archaeologist,  by  the  exercise  of  taste  and 
judgment,  could  often  be  of  great  service.  It  had  come  to  their  knowledge 
a  few  days  since,  that  a  very  interesting  monument  of  antiquity — he  would 
not  name  the  place,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  venerable  castles  in  the 
south  of  England — had  been  doomed  to  destruction  ;  but  through  the 
personal  exertions  of  a  well-known  antiquary,  the  design  was  completely 
arrested.  These  two  instances  were  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  sceptical 
that  every  antiquary  had  a  good  deal  in  his  power,  if  he  availed  himself  of 
the  opportunities  which  come  under  his  influence,  in  order  to  maintain  and 
save  our  national  monuments.  There  was  another  subject  in  reference 
to  the  preservation  of  monuments  and  memorials  of  the  times  of  old,  which 
he  had  several  times  before  alluded  to  ;  but  he  regretted  to  say  that  the 
evil  was  still  unredressed,  and  it  might  not  be  inexpedient  to  advert  to  the 
matter  in  a  few  words  now.  He  alluded  to  the  question  of  *  Treasure 
Trove.'  The  meeting  Avere  aware  that,  according  to  the  present  state  of 
the  law,  any  article  of  value  composed  of  the  precious  metals  found  was  the 
property  of  the  Crown  or  of  the  grantee  of  the  Crown.  The  consequence 
was,  that  in  a  great  number  of  instances,  the  most  valuable  articles  dis- 
covered had  found  their  way  to  the  crucible  instead  of  to  the  British 
Museum,  or  some  local  collection.    This  matter  was  found  to  be  a  orievance 
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elsewhere  as  well  as  in  England  ;  and  in  Denmark,  where  there  was  one  of 
the  best  ninseums  in  Europe,  the  laws  had  been  altered  to  meet  that 
grievance.  Thoy  had  given  to  the  party  finding,  a  right  to  certain  com- 
pensation, at  tlie  same  time  re:^ervi^g  to  the  State  the  right  of  pre- 
emption on  giving  such  compensation.  He  was  convinced  that  such  a 
change  was  desirable  in  England,  and  that  it  coidd  be  made  without 
violating  those  rights  of  property  which  ho  would  be  the  last  to  interfere 
witli.  There  would  thus  be  a  vast  accession  to  our  museums,  and  at 
the  same  time  no  party  could  complain  of  injury.  It  was  a  matter  of 
such  importance  that,  for  some  time,  he  had  endeavoured  to  urge  his 
friends  connected  with  the  Houses  of  Parliament  to  take  it  up.  There 
was,  however,  a  lukewarmness  on  the  subject  ;  and  he  was  so  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  question,  that  unless  brought  forward  by  some 
more  influential  member  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  move  that  a 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  it  ;  and  he  hoped  that  members  of 
the  Institute,  and  archaeologists  of  every  kindred  institution,  would  be 
prepared  to  come  forward  with  facts  to  prove  the  evil,  and  also  be  prepared 
with  a  remedy  for  the  grievance.  The  inquiry  must  not  end  in  declamation, 
but  an  array  of  facts  must  be  produced  such  as  would  .'^peak  for  themselves. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  other  subject  that  called  for  remark.  He  hoped  there 
would  be  a  good  provision  of  memoirs,  as  the  scientific  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings must  not  be  forgotten.  The  business  of  the  Institute  must  not  be 
confined  to  the  study  of  archaeology  by  means  of  hospitable  entertainments, 
however  pleasant  to  many  that  course  might  bo,  but  the  scientific  department, 
however  dry  or  tedious,  should  be  strictly  followed  up.  Much  instruction 
had  resulted  from  various  memoirs,  which  had  sustained  the  character  of 
their  former  meetings,  and  he  trusted  that,  on  the  present  occasion,  further 
benefits  would  arise  in  the  extension  of  those  purposes  which  they  should 
ever  keep  in  view." 

Mr.  JM.VRKLAXD,  as  an  early  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Institute,  desired 
to  express  his  warm  concurrence  in  the  expressions  of  those  distinguished 
members  of  the  Society  who  had  preceded  him.  He  adverted  to  some  of  the 
advantageous  results  by  which  the  annual  visits  to  various  localities  had 
for  sometime  past  been  accompanied,  and  commended  the  judicious  selection 
of  Chester  for  the  present  year. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Chairman,  proposed  by  Sir  Ciiakles 
Anderson,  Bart.,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Huon  Jones,  D.D.,  was  carried 
with  acclamation. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  ;  the  museum  of  the  Institute  was  opened 
in  the  ancient  refectory  of  the  abbey.  Amongst  the  collections  wore  an 
extensive  assemblage  of  relics  of  Roman  occupation  at  Chester,  inscriptions, 
personal  ornaments,  pottery,  <kc.,  contributed  chiefly  by  the  Chester 
Archaeological  Society,  Mr.  F.  Potts,  Mr.  Gardener,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr. 
T.  Brushfield,  and  Mr.  John  Lowe.  The  Marquis  of  Westminster  .sent  the 
gold  tore  found  near  Holywell,  and  some  gold  ornaments  of  still  more 
uncommon  type  were  brought  by  Mr.  Mayer.  A  large  collection  of  the 
minor  relics  of  all  periods  found  at  lloylake  were  contributed  by  Mr.  Mayer, 
the  Lancashire  Historic  Society,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith. 
Sir  Philip  de  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  contributed  the  gold  armlets  found  at 
Malpas,  and  several  bronze  weapons  of  interest,  found  at  Broxton.  Some 
very  uncommon  types  of  stone  antiquities  and  many  objects  of  later  periods 
were  contributed  by  the  Warrington  Museum,  Dr.  Robson,  and  Dr. 
Kendrick. 
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The  Viscount  Combermere  sent  the  original  graut  by  Henry  VIII.  of  the 
Abbey  of  Combermere  to  Sir  George  Cotton  ;  and  numerous  documents  of 
local  importance  were  produced  by  the  corporation  of  Chester,  Sir  Philip 
de  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Jones  of  Kantwich,  and  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton.  Mr.  Jones  produced  also  the  knife  and  fork,  part  of  the  eflects,  as  it 
believed,  of  Milton's  third  wife,  and  which  ;had  possibly  belonged  to  the 
poet.  They  are  described  in  this  volume,  p.  89.  Amongst  the  chief  con- 
tributors of  works  of  mediaeval  art  were  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart.,  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  Gladstone,  Major  Egerton  Leigh,  Mr.  C.  Kynaston  Main- 
waring,  and  Mr.  Farrer.  The  Hon.  R.  Neville  brought  his  precious  col- 
lection of  rings,  including  his  most  recent  acquisitions,  and  some  silver 
ornaments  of  unique  type,  found  in  his  excavations  near  Audley  End.  Miss 
Ffarington  sent  many  interesting  objects  ;  the  antiquities  lately  found  in 
Penwortham  Castle  Hill,  near  Preston  ;  a  large  series  of  impressions  of  seals, 
from  her  family  muniments  ;  some  curious  ancient  plate,  &:c.  The  Rev.  W. 
Marsden  sent  an  ancient  portrait  of  Henry  VII.  on  panel.  A  collection  of 
early  antiquities  from  various  localities  was  sent  by  !Mr.  Brackstone  ;  some 
Saxon  remains  from  Norfolk,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Lee  Warner  ;  and  numerous 
relics  of  various  periods  were  produced,  not  connected  with  Cheshire,  form- 
ing an  instructive  series.  The  striking  interest,  however,  of  the  museum 
arose  from  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  local  collections.  Amongst  these 
must  be  mentioned  the  illustrations  of  Chester  in  olden  times,  contributed 
by  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  Mr.  Topham,  Dr.  Davies,  <fcc.,  and  by  the  numerous  pos- 
sessors of  delicately  finished  drawings  with  the  pen,  the  work  of  Thomas 
Musgrave,  an  engraver  living  at  Chester  about  fifty  years  ago,  whose  accurate 
views  of  the  old  buildings  in  that  city  are  in  very  high  estimation. 

In  the  afternoon  a  general  exploration  of  the  Roman  remains,  the  ancient 
buildings,  the  churches,  city  walls,  and  objects  of  interest  in  Chester  took 
place,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Mr.  T.  Hughes,  and 
other  members  of  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester. 

A  Memoir  was  read,  communicated  by  Mr.  William  Salt,  F.S.A.,  "  On 
the  Visits  of  Henry  III.  to  Chester,  Shropshire,  and  Staffordshire." 


Wednesday,  Jdly  22. 

The  Meetings  of  Sections  commenced  at  ten  o'clock  at  the  Town  Hall. 

In  the  Section  of  Antiquities,  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  President, 
Br.  GcEST,  Master  of  Caius  and  Gonvile  College,  Cambridge. 

A  Memoir  was  read  by  the  Rev.  J.  Barle,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  "  On  Local  Names  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chester  ;  with  the  view 
of  illustrating  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  ancient  occupation  of  various 
parts  of  Britain  by  various  races,  as  traced  through  the  names  by  which  the 
various  localities  are  known." 

In  the  Section  of  Architecture,  the  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Stephen  R. 
Glyxne,  Bart. 

Mr.  J.  II.  Parker,  F.S.  A.,  read  a  paper  "On  St.  John's  Church,  Chester," 
and  he  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  abstract  of  his  observations  : — 

"  The  collegiate  church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  city  of  Chester, 
existed  in  the  Saxon  period ;  but  the  present  structure  was  entirely 
rcfounded  in  the  time  of  Peter,  the  first  Norman  bishop  of  the  united 
dioceses  of  Chester,  Coventry,  and  Lichfield,  who  was  consecrated  in  1067. 
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His  successor,  Robert  do  Liincsey,  translated  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  to 
Coventry  in  109a.  We  have,  therefore,  the  foundations  of  a  hirge cathedral; 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  for  about  twenty  years,  but  left  very  inconi- 
])lcte,  and  the  funds  of  the  priory  were  very  inadequate  to  its  completion. 
Of  this  early  Norman  period  we  have  remaining  the  massive  piers  and  round 
arches  of  the  nave  and  of  the  central  tower,  the  first  bay  of  the  choir  and  its 
eastern  arch,  and  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  the  foundations  of  the  two 
great  western  towers,  the  northern  of  which  was  completed  up  to  the  first 
story,  of  the  southern  the  foundations  only  remain,  and  had  only  now  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Parker.  During 
the  Xllth  century  the  monks  had  completed  the  choir,  now  destroyed  ;  and 
quite  at  the  end  of  that  century  they  built,  upon  the  old  arches  of  the  nave, 
the  very  beautiful  triforium  and  clerestory  of  transition  Norriian  character. 
But  the  two  western  bays  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  the  western  towers, 
being  left  incomplete,  they  despaired  of  completing  the  original  i)Ian, 
and  therefore  built  up  a  massive  square  buttress  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the 
arcade  at  the  north-west  corner,  and  connected  this  by  a  wall  with  the 
existing  tower  ;  in  this  wall  is  a  late  Norman  window,  opening  into  what 
■would  have  been  the  nave,  if  the  plan  of  completing  it  had  not  been 
abandoned.  The  other  Norman  apsidal  chapel  at  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  Xlllth  and  XlVth  centuries,  and  probably 
the  choir  itself  was  partly  rebuilt  also  :  but  all  this  part  of  the  church  is  in 
ruins,  with  hardly  enough  remaining  to  indicate  what  it  has  been.  Two 
of  the  Norman  Avindows  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir  remain,  one  of  them 
turned  into  a  doorway  Avith  very  rich  work  on  the  exterior  face  ;  this 
window-doorway  opens  into  a  building  of  theXlIIth  century,  with  a  vaulted 
substructure  of  the  Early  English  style,  probably  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapter-house,  Avhich  has  been  destroyed  or  was  never  completed.  The 
central  tower  fell  down  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  crushed  tlie  remains  of 
the  choir,  from  which  the  lead  of  the  roof  had  been  sold  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI.  The  present  north-west  tower,  half  detached  as  it  stands,  was 
completed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  or  Henry  VIII.  In  the  west  face 
of  the  tower  there  is  a  ligure  of  St.  Giles,  abbot,  in  a  niche  of  well-designed 
work,  with  his  usual  emblem,  a  stag,  in  his  hand,  to  which  the  tradition  of 
the  white  hind  has  been  applied." 

In  the  afternoon  a  meeting  of  the  Section  of  Antiquities  was  held  at  the 
Town  Hall,  Dr.  Guest  presiding. 

Mk.  George  Sciiabf,  jun.,  read  an  interesting  communication  from  Mr. 
Waring,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the  arrangement  of  the  ilediaival 
portion  of  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester,  giving  an  account 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  collections  had  been  brouglit  together,  and 
noticing  the  more  remarkable  features  of  the  series.  Mr.  Waring  expressed 
his  full  appreciation  of  the  assistance  which  had  been  rendered  to  him  by 
the  Archaeological  Institute.  He  hoped  that  the  Society  might  find  many 
objects  of  interest  among  the  treasures  that  had  been  brought  together, 
and  that  they  might  derive  pleasure  and  instruction  from  the  proposed  visit 
on  the  following  day. 

Mr.  ScuARF  then  delivered  an  address  on  the  "Gallery  of  Ancient  Masters 
in  the  Manchester  Exhibition,"  the  formation  of  which  had  been  wholly  due 
to  his  exertions  ;  and  he  reviewed  with  much  ability  the  various  schools  of 
Art,  and  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  examples  which  had  been  so  liberally 
contributed.   He  noticed  the  unprecedented  opportunity  which  the  Institute 
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would  uow  enjoy  of  viewing  in  one  continuous  series  the  productions  of  the 
most  eminent  painters  of  all  countries,  from  the  earliest  period  ;  as  also  a 
portrait  gallery  of  unrivalled  interest,  arranged  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham, 
and  which  he  trusted  might  be  the  prototype  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  ;  and  at  six  o'clock  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  Institute  took  place  in  the  Music  Hall,  Lord  Talbot  presiding,  supported  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Mrs.  Graham,  Sir  Philip  de  Grey  Egerton,  Bart., 
Sir  Stephen  R.  Glynne,  Bart.,  Lady  Anderson,  the  Master  of  Caius  College, 
Major  Egerton  Leigh,  the  Rev.  Canon  Slade  and  Mrs.  Slade,  the  Hon. 
R.  C.  Neville,  the  Mayor  of  Shrewsbury,  and  Mr.  Markland.  At  the  close 
of  an  evening  passed  with  much  good  feeling  and  cordiality,  the  company, 
at  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  proceeded  to  the  palace, 
where  a  very  hospitable  reception  awaited  them. 


Thursday,  July  23. 

At  an  early  hour  a  large  party  of  members  and  visitors  proceeded  by 
special  train  to  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at  Manchester.  A  general 
feelino-  of  satisfaction  was  evinced  by  the  assembled  archaeologists,  in  having 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  choicer  portions  of  the  "  Faussett 
Collection,"  which  was  secured  in  so  spirited  and  patriotic  a  manner  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  as  an  addition  to  his  extensive  Museum  at 
Liverpool.  Great  regret  was  expressed  that  objects  of  such  beauty  and 
interest  should  have  been  lost  to  the  National  Collection  through  the 
inexcusable  negligence  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The 
inspection  of  the  scanty  commencement  of  the  series  of  Celtic  and  other 
early  antiquities,  brought  forcibly  to  the  remembrance  of  many  members 
present  the  severe  loss  which  Archaeology  had  so  recently  sustained  in  the 
untimely  death  of  Mr.  Kemble,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  extensive 
display  of  national  antiquities  which  he  had  here  proposed  to  achieve. 

On  the  return  from  Manchester,  the  members  were  received  by 
Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Old  Bank,  at  his  house  in  Chester,  and  the  evening 
passed  with  much  satisfaction. 

Frid.^y,  July  24. 

The  Historical  Section  assembled  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  Bishop  of 
Chester  in  the  Chair.     The  following  Memoirs  were  read  : — 

"  The  History  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester."  By  the  Rev. 
Francis  Grosvenor.^ 

"  On  the  Ancient  Inventories  of  the  Library  of  Winchester  College  from 
the  time  of  Richard  II.  to  that  of  Henry  VI."  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Gunner,  M.A. 

"  Illustrations  of  Magic  in  the  Middle  Ages,  extracted  from  the  Docu- 
ments in  tlic  Archiepiscopal  Registry  at  York."  By  the  Rev.  Jamks 
Raine,  jun. 

'•  On  the  AUelujah  Victory,  and  the  state  of  England  in  the  Fifth 
Century."     By  John  Robson,  M.D,     (Printed  in  this  Volume,  p.  320.) 

'  Printed  iu  the  "  Geutlcmau's  Magazine,'  Nov.,  1857. 
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In  the  Section  of  Antiquities  tlie  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  GuEST. 

The  first  paper  was  read  by  J.  A.  Picton,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the 
Liverpool  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society,  "  On  the  Primitive 
Condition  and  Early  Settlement  of  South  Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire, 
with  the  Physical  Changes  which  have  taken  place."  The  locality  referred 
to  is  that  one  which  extends  for  sonic  distance  on  each  side  the  Merse}'. 
Geologically  this  tract  belongs  to  the  new  red  sandstone  series.  In  no  place 
do  any  of  the  eminences  rise  300  feet  above  the  sea-level.  In  the  uplands 
the  sandstone  comes  to  the  surface,  and  generally  the  soil  is  a  tenacious 
clay.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  that  clay  is  covered  by  drift-sand, 
and  more  inland  by  peat  moss.  Little  is  known  of  the  condition  of  the 
locality  during  the  occupation  of  the  Romans.  When  they  ])enetrated 
into  the  district  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  county  of  Cliester  was  occupied 
by  the  Cornavii,  comparatively  a  peaceful  race.  Roads  were  constructed  and 
settlements  were  made,  of  which  Chester  was  the  chief.  The  north  side  of 
the  Mersey  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Brigantos,  a  fierce  tribe,  who  were 
continually  in  rebellion.  The  Mersey  at  all  times  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  barrier  to  the  union  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  opposite  shores,  and  the 
men  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  are  more  similar  than  those  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  In  the  district  under  consideration  some  of  the  names  of  the 
rivers  and  places  are  of  Celtic  origin  ;  others,  without  doubt,  are  of  Danish 
derivation  ;  but  the  majority  are  ya.xon.  Great  physical  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  district  from  cultivation  and  other  causes  ;  and  in  the  hundred 
of  Wirral,  nhere  it  once  was  said — 

From  Birkenhead  to  Hilbree 

A  squirrel  might  hop  from  tree  to  tree, 

it  had  become  difficult  to  find  shelter  from  the  westerly  blasts  sweeping  over 
that  locality.  Mr.  Picton  proceeded  to  show  that  forests  must  have  existed 
on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  docks  at  Liverpool  ;  since  far  below  high- 
water  mark  huge  stumps  of  oak  trees  have  been  found  with  roots  extending  so 
widely  as  to  prove  that  the  trees  had  originally  flourished  there.  Mr.  Picton 
concluded  an  interesting  discourse  by  a  reference  to  the  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion and  commerce,  as  shown  in  Liverpool,  which  would,  he  trusted, 
continue  to  benefit  the  present  and  future  generations. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Marsden,  Disneian  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  Cambridge, 
read  a  Memoir"  On  the  Altar  with  a  Greek  Inscription,  found  in  1851, 
behind  the  Exchange  in  Chester." 

The  Section  of  Architecture  resumed  its  proceedings  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Sir  S.  R.  Gltxne,  Bart.,  presiding.  A  discourse  "  On  the 
Architecture  of  Chester  Cathedral  "  was  delivered  by  ^Ir.  Jonx  IIexuy 
Parker,  F.S.A.,  who  invited  his  auditors  to  accompany  him  in  visiting  the 
cathedral  after  the  evening  service.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Parker  for 
the  hdlowlug  abstract  of  his  Lecture  : — 

"  The  abbey  church  of  St.  Werburgh,  now  the  Cathedral,  was  commenced 
soon  after  the  abbey  was  founded,  or  refounded,  by  Hugh  Lupus,  the  first 
Earl  of  Chester,  assisted  by  St.  Anselm,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. The  body  of  the  founder  was  '  translated  '  to  the  cliaptcr-house  in 
1128  by  Ralph,  the  third  Earl,  which  shows  that  the  original  fabric  was 
then  in  a  great  degree  completed  ;  and  this  Earl  granted  more  land  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  abbey  buildings.  Of  the  early  Norman  period  we  have 
remaining  the  lower  part  of  the  north-west  tower  (now  part  of  the  bishop's 
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palace),  the  lower  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave,  the  four  great  piers  of 
the  central  tower  (partly  cased  with  work  of  the  XVth  century),  and  the  two 
eastern  grand  piers  of  the  choir  (although  cased  with  work  of  the  Xlllth 
century),  and  the  whole  of  the  north  transept.  We  have,  tlierefore,  enough 
to  show  that  the  dimensions  of  the  Norman  church  were  nearly  the  same  as 
at  present.  At  the  end  of  the  Xllth  century  the  church  is  described  in 
the  Eed  Book  of  the  abbey  as  being  in  a  deplorable  state  ;  and,  in  1205, 
letters,  appealing  for  funds,  were  sent  out  by  several  bishops  on  behalf 
of  this  abbey.  These  appeals  ■were  liberally  responded  to,  and  the  work  of 
rebuilding  was  commenced  vigorously  ;  and,  in  1211,  the  choir  is  stated  to 
have  been  entirely  completed,  but  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  Of 
this  period  we  have  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the  choir,  the  Lady  Chapel, 
and  the  jambs  of  the  windows  of  the  choir  aisle,  with  the  vaulting  shafts 
and  springers  of  the  vault,  both  of  the  choir  and  aisles.  In  1281,  some 
important  lawsuits,  in  which  the  abbey  had  been  long  engaged,  were 
decided  in  its  favour,  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  then  proceeded  again  Avith 
vigour,  and  venison  was  supplied  to  the  monks  engaged  in  the  building, 
from  the  adjacent  rojal  forests.  To  this  period  belong  the  western  part  of 
the  choir  and  the  vaulting  of  the  lady  chapel.  Thomas  de  Burcheles,  the 
fourteenth  abbot,  was  buried  in  the  choir,  in  1323,  which  marks  that  it  was 
then  completed.  The  south  transept  was  rebuilt  in  the  XIYth  century,  and 
much  enlarged,  to  serve  as  St.  Oswald's  parish  church,  the  aisles  and  the 
windows  of  one  aisle  are  of  this  period,  but  it  was  not  finished,  and  was 
much  altered  in  the  XYth  century,  at  the  same  time  as  the  nave.  The  nave 
is  of  so  many  periods,  and  the  styles  are  so  mixed  together,  that  it  is  difiicult 
to  describe  it  in  an  intelligible  manner.  The  arches  and  pillars  are  of  the 
XlVtli  century,  with  vaulting  shafts  a'ttached  to  the  face  of  each  pillar, 
cutting  through  the  capital,  and  reaching  up  to  the  springing  of  the  vault  of 
fan  tracery — begun,  but  never  completed.  On  the  north  side  some  capitals 
were  also  introduced  at  the  same  time  as  the  vaulting  shafts  by  Simon 
Ripley  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  The  two  eastern  arches  of  the  nave 
belong  to  the  tower,  and  are  earlier  than  the  rest ;  the  piers  square, 
probably  Norman,  altered  in  the  XlVth  century.  The  whole  of  the  exterior 
of  the  church  was  newly  cased  with  stone,  and  the  perpendicular  tracery 
introduced  into  the  windows  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  Of 
the  other  abbey  buildings,  the  abbot's  house  has  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now 
the  bishop's  palace  ;  the  Norman  passage  to  it  from  the  cloister  remains  ; 
the  substructure  of  the  Dormitory  on  the  west  side  of  the  cloisters 
remains — it  is  early  Norman  work  of  about  1100,  and  corresponds  with  what 
is  often  common)}'  called  the  Ambulatory;  it  was  divided  by  wooden 
partitions  into  various  convenient  offices  connected  with  the  Refectory, 
such  as  the  bakehouse,  salting  house,  buttery,  and  pantry.  The  dormitory 
over  it  has  been  destroyed.  The  Norman  substructures  join  on  to  the 
'screens,'  or  passage  to  the  west  end  of  the  Refectory,  which 
occupied  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  cloister  ;  the  western 
part  of  it  has  been  destroyed,  but  it  is  still  a  fine  Early  English 
hall,  with  an  elegant  pulpit  and  passage  to  it.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  cloister  is  the  chapter-house,  which  is  fine  Early  English  work 
with  lancet  windows  of  about  1220.  The  vestibule  to  it  is  of  the 
same  period.  There  are  no  capitals  to  the  pillars  of  the  vestibule,  the 
mouldings  of  the  ribs  being  continued  to  the  bosses,  which  is  more  usual 
in  France    than    in  England.     The   vaulted    passage    on    the  north  side 
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of  this  vestibule  led  from  the  cloisters  to  the  Infirmary,  now  destroyed. 
The  straiglit  stone  staiicase,  with  the  Karly  English  doorway  and  windows, 
leu  to  a  smaller  hall  or  chamber,  jtrobahly  the  strangers'  hall.  Under  this 
are  some  vaulted  chambers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  one  of  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  kitchen.  The  wall  which  encloses  the  Close  and  the  gate- 
house are  of  about  1380,  the  license  to  crenellate  the  abbey  having  been 
obtained  in  1377.  The  repairs  which  have  been  made  recently,  such  as 
the  vault  of  the  choir  and  the  doorway  of  the  chapter-house  from  tho 
cloisters,  have  been  carefully  and  judiciously  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoj)ed 
that  they  will  be  continued." 

The  Rev.  Charles  IIautsiiorne  read  a  paper  on  '*  Carnarvon  Castle,  with 
reference  to  Flint,  and  other  Castles  in  Wales."  In  the  month  of  July, 
1277,  Edward  I.  first  turned  his  course  towards  the  Principality,  and 
arrived  at  Chester  on  the  16th.  He  passed  four  days  in  camp  at  iJasing- 
werk  at  the  close  of  the  month.  From  the  18th  to  the  23rd  of  August,  ho 
was  at  the  same  place,  and  at  Rhuddlan  on  the  25th,  where  he  remained 
until  the  15th  of  October,  proceeding  on  the  following  day  to  Shrewsbury. 
We  find  him  again  at  Rhuddlan  from  the  9th  of  November  until  the  IGth. 
In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign  (1282)  he  reached  Chester  on  the  Gth  of 
June,  continued  there  till  the  28th  of  the  same  month,  when  he  went  to 
the  encampment  of  his  army  at  Newton  for  two  days,  returning  to  Chester 
on  the  1st  of  July,  and  leaving  it  again  in  a  week  for  Flint.  On  the  8th  of 
July,  he  fixed  himself  before  Rhuddlan  and  contisiued  there,  with  only  a 
very  few  days'  absence  in  the  neighbourhood,  till  the  11th  of  March,  1283 
— a  period  of  eight  months.  On  the  13th,  he  took  up  his  quarters  at 
Conway,  and  remained  there  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  till  the  IGth  of 
June,  when  he  again  came  to  Rhuddlan.  On  the  1st  of  July,  he  left  it  for 
Conway,  on  his  route  to  Carnarvon  ;  he  reached  that  place  on  the  12th,  and 
continued  there  till  the  close  of  the  month.  Criccaeth  and  Harlech  were 
subsequently  visited  by  him.  He  paid  a  short  visit  to  Rhuddlan  again  at 
the  close  of  December,  1283.  In  March,  1284,  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
he  canie  to  it  on  the  8th  of  March,  dividing  the  early  part  of  the  month 
between  that  place  and  Chester.  On  the  24th,  he  left  it  for  Conway,  and 
on  the  1st  of  April,  arrived  at  Carnarvon.  At  Carnarvon  he  stayed  through 
the  whole  of  April  and  until  the  Gth  of  June,  not  being  absent  a  day.  On 
April  10th,  he  was  at  Harlech  ;  on  the  23rd,  at  Criccaeth,  and  returned  again 
to  Carnarvon  on  the  25th,  staying  there  till  the  8th  of  June,  when  ho  took 
up  his  residence  at  Baladenthlyn  till  the  3rd  of  July.  The  whole  of  the 
remainder  of  the  month  was  spent  at  Carnarvon.  On  the  2nd  of  the  month 
of  August,  he  visited  the  island  of  Bardsey,  and  subsequently  Porthleyn, 
Carnarvon,  Aber  Conway,  Rhuddlan,  Flint,  and  Chester,  where  he  returned 
on  the  10th  of  September.  There  he  remained  for  a  week.  On  the  8th  of 
October,  we  find  the  King  at  Conway  for  four  days,  on  his  route  to 
Carnarvon,  which  he  reached  on  the  12th,  and  remained  till  the  24th,  going 
thence,  by  way  of  Criccaeth  and  Harlech,  to  Castle-y-Berrio,  or  Bere,  and 
Lampeter,  in  South  Wales.  It  was  not  until  the  twenty-third  year  of 
Edward's  reign  that  he  is  again  found  on  the  borders  of  the  Principality  ;  in 
1294,  he  visited  Chester  on  the  4th  of  December,  sojourning  there  for  four 
or  five  days.  It  was  his  last  visit  to  Chester.  He  was  now  on  his  road  to 
Conway,  which  he  reached  by  making  a  diversion  from  the  direct  line  on 
the  25th  of  December,  no  doubt  spending  his  Christmas  in  that  beautiful 
residence,  for  he  was  there  through  the  whole  of  January,  February,  aud 
VOL.   xiv.  >^  ^' 
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March,  and  through  the  first  week  of  April,  1295.  He  continued  in 
ditierent  parts  of  Anglesea  and  Merionethshire  through  May  and  June  ; 
was  once  more  at  Conwaythe  five  first  days  of  July  :  at  Carnarvon  on  the 
7th,  8th,  and  9th,  when  he  finally  left  that  part  of  his  dominions.  Mr. 
llartshorne  then  stated  the  order  in  which  Edward  I.  built  his  castles  in 
North  Wales,  commencing  at  Flint  and  Rhuddlan,  in  the  eleventh  year  of 
liis  reign,  1283,  then  carrying  on  his  works  at  Couway.  He  stated  that  there 
were  no  accounts  of  the  expenses  of  erecting  the  former,  and  those  of  Conway 
Castle  were  simply  set  down  on  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  with  the 
accounts  for  Carnarvon,  Criccaeth,  and  Harlech.  Nor  are  there  any 
accounts  for  building  Beaumaris  Castle.  Upon  Conway,  he  remarked  that 
Edward  I.  came  there  on  March  13th,  1283,  and  remained  till  August 
28th.  During  his  residence  he  sent  writs  to  the  sheriff"  of  Rutlandshire  for 
twenty  expert  masons,  and  to  the  sheriff  of  Shropshire  for  carpenters,  and 
two  hundred  soldiers  to  guard  them  on  their  journey.  Llewellyn's  Hall 
was  commenced  in  1286,  and  took  four  years  to  complete,  at  the  cost  of 
48?.  13s  lid.,  the  round-headed  window  being  the  work  of  Elias  de  Burton 
and  William  de  Walton.     The  town  walls  were  constructed  in  1284. 

Having  stated  other  facts  regarding  the  movements  and  actions  of 
Edward  I.,  Mr.  Hartshorne  proceeded  to  state  some  facts  relating  to 
the  close  of  his  life.  The  King,  he  said,  came  to  Lanercost  about  the  last 
day  of  September,  1306,  and  remained  there  throughout  October,  November, 
December,  and  through  January  and  February  in  the  following  year.  la 
the  commencement  of  March,  he  went  to  Carlisle,  staying  there  until  the  5th 
of  July,  the  latest  da}'  the  royal  writs  were  there  attested  ;  he  expired  ou 
the  7th,  at  Burgh-upon- Sands.  Mr.  Hartshorne  then  adverted  to  the  last 
days  of  the  King,  giving  an  account  of  his  illness  and  sojourn  at  Lanercost. 
He  stated  the  charges  for  medicines  during  Edward's  illness,  and  the 
expenses  of  preparations  for  the  King's  embalment,  as  they  appear  in  the 
wardrobe  accounts  of  his  reign.  The  detailed  particulars  of  the  remedies 
employed  under  the  direction  of  the  royal  physician,  Nicholas  de  Tingewick, 
are  given  in  this  volume,  p.  270.  Ten  days  after  his  death,  an  inventory 
was  taken  at  Burgh-upon-Sands,  in  which  we  find  the  following  items. 
Amongst  the  relics  was  a  purse,  which  had  been  the  Earl  of  Cornwall's, 
containing  a  thorn  from  the  crown  of  Christ  ;  part  of  the  wood  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  many  relics  of  the  blessed  Edward  the  Confessor  ;  bones  from 
the  head  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  a  bone  of  St.  James  of  Galicia  ;  part  of  the  arm 
of  St.  Maurice  ;  two  fragments  of  bones  of  St.  Blaise  and  St.  Christina  ;  a 
small  bottle  of  silver,  with  milk  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  also  part  of  the 
sponge  -which  our  Lord  received  ;  a  tooth  of  a  saint,  efficacious  against 
thunder  and  lightning  ;  also  a  small  purse,  containing  some  of  the  vestment 
and  hood  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St.  Gregory  ;  one  of  the  nails  of  the 
cross  of  our  Lord,  and  part  of  his  sepulchre  ;  an  arm  of  silver  gilt,  with 
relics  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Bartholomew ;  also  a  bone  from  the  arm  of 
St.  Osith  ;  the  arm  of  St.  David  ;  the  arm  of  St,  Richard  of  Leicester  ; 
the  arm  of  St.  William  of  York  ;  and  a  little  silver  ship  gilt,  containing 
many  bones  of  the  11,000  virgins. 

In  the  afternoon.  Lord  Talbot  and  a  numerous  party  assembled  at  the 
Cathedral,  and  were  conducted  through  the  edifice  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
the  Rev.  Canon  Slade,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Grosvenor.  The  principal  features 
of  architectural  interest  were  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Parker. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Music  Hall,  the  Lokd  Bishop 
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OF  Chester  presidini;,  and  Mr.  IIicklin  gave  a  Lecture,  entitled  "  A  Walk 
round  the  walls  of  Chester."  In  his  inmifinary  walk,  he  pointed  out,  as  ho 
proceeded,  the  ohjeeta  of  historical  interest,  which  were  marked  on  on 
enlarged  plan  of  the  city.  The  more  striking  incidents  connected  with  each 
structure,  and  the  associations  which  they  suggested,  presented  a  suhject  of 
great  and  varied  interest.  In  the  course  of  his  ohservations  he  introduced  a 
series  of  manuscripts,  illustrative  of  the  siege  of  Chester  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First,  lent  to  him  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  of  tho 
British  Museum,  The  lecture  included  notices  of  the  most  important 
historical  and  local  vestiges  of  the  city,  from  the  period  of  its  occupation  hy 
tho  Romans  to  comparatively  modern  times. 

The  Bishop  of  Chester  considered  the  occasion  presented  hy  Mr. 
Ilicklin's  lecture  very  suitable  for  establishing  some  definite  conclusion 
M'ith  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  walls.  He  was  surprised  that  their  Roman 
origin  should  have  been  doubted  ;  the  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ilicklin  with 
respect  to  that  question  appeared  to  him  quite  conclusive. 

The  Rev.  C.  IIartshorne  thought  Mr.  Ilicklin's  argument  was  perfectly 
decisive  ;  the  question  must  be  set  at  rest  for  ever.  In  addition,  there 
was  ample  evidence  afforded  by  the  moulding  to  be  found  on  the  walls 
between  the  Northgate  and  the  Phcenix  Tower,  and,  also,  of  that  of  the  old 
Ship  Gate,  which  was  near  the  Old  Bridge,  and  which  originally  led  to  a 
ford  across  the  river.  Of  these  and  numerous  features  of  interest,  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  vestiges  of  Dcva  in  olden  times,  a  series  of  striking  drawings 
were  produced  by  Mr.  Ilicklin. 

Saturday,  July  25. 

On  this  day  a  visit  was  made,  on  the  cordial  invitation  of  the  Historic 
Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  Liverpool.  The  arrangements  were 
intrusted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer,  through  whoso 
admirable  management  and  courtesy  an  excursion,  replete  with  varied 
attractions  and  features  of  novel  interest,  was  achieved  with  entire 
satisfaction. 

On  their  course  by  special  train  from  Chester,  the  noble  President,  with 
a  numerous  suite  of  archaeologists,  stopped  to  examine  the  remains  of 
Birkenhead  Priory,  and  they  reached  the  shore  of  the  Mersey  at  eleven, 
where,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Cunard  Company,  a  steamer  awaited 
them,  which  had  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Historic  Society  for  the 
accommodation  of  their  guests  during  the  day.  After  a  very  agreeable 
cruise,  with  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  departure  of  the  royal  mail 
steamer  Persia,  and  visiting  the  American  ships,  the  Niagara  and 
Susquehanna,  the  vessel  proceeded  to  Garston,  the  most  convenient  point  of 
landing  for  Speke  Hall,  in  accordance  with  the  hospitable  invitation  of  .Mr. 
Watt  to  visit  one  of  the  most  interesting  examples  of  ancient  Domestic 
architecture  existing  in  the  Counties  Palatine.  His  carriages  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Lord  Talbot  and  the  party  at  their  landing,  and  on  reaching  the 
Stone  Bridge  and  picturesque  entrance  gate  of  Speke  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watt  received  them  with  hearty  welcome  and  hospitalities  worthy  of  the 
most  generous  days  of  Old  English  festivity.  The  curious  features  of  tho 
old  moated  mansion,  the  gardens  and  demesne,  having  been  examined,  tho 
archaeologists  took  their  leave,  highly  gratified  by  the  courtesy  and  kind 
feeling  which  had  marked  all  the  arrangements  for  the  visit  of  the  Institute. 

On  returning  to   Liverpool,  the  excursion  party  proceeded  to  inspect  tho 
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various  objects  of  interest  in  tliat  city,  especially  St.  George's  Hall,  tlio 
public  buildings  of  chief  note,  and  the  extensive  Museum  formed  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  including  the  Faussett  Collections,  which  were  viewed 
with  fresh  regret  at  the  deplorable  indifference  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  to  the  acquisition  of  such  an  invaluable  mass  of  evidence 
in  illustration  of  the  obscure  earlier  periods  of  our  history.  The  liberality 
and  good  taste  of  Mr  Mayer  in  rescuing  these  treasures  of  antiquity,  and  in 
throwing  open  his  extensive  collections  for  public  instruction,  excited  a 
general  feeling  of  gratification.  After  a  collation,  provided  at  the  Adelphi 
Hotel,  the  visitors  proceeded  to  the  brilliant  conversazione  to  which  they 
had  been  invited  by  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire,  and  which  took 
place  in  the  Town  Hall,  through  the  kind  permission  of  the  Mayor  of 
Liverpool.  The  arrangements  presented  the  fullest  evidence  of  the  con- 
siderate forethought  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Hume  and  his  colleagues,  for  the 
gratification  of  their  guests,  which  was  so  amply  evinced  throughout  the 
proceedings  of  this  memorable  day  ;  and  towards  the  close  of  a  very  social 
evening,  Mr.  Mayer,  in  the  name  of  the  Historic  Society,  presented  to  the 
noble  President  of  the  Institute  an  interesting  appropriate  memorial,  in  the 
form  of  a  "  Mazer  Bowl,"  banded  with  silver,  and  bearing  an  inscription 
commemorative  of  the  occasion.  In  placing  in  Lord  Talbot's  hands  this 
gratifying  token  of  their  friendly  sympathy  in  the  objects  of  the  Institute, 
Mr.  Alayer  thus  addressed  the  President : — 

"  As  Honorary  Curator  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  whose  guest  you  are  this  night,  I  have  the  honour  to  present  this 
bowl,  made  from  one  of  the  roof-timbers  of  the  house  used  as  head-quarters 
by  Prince  Rupert,  when  he  besieged  Liverpool.  In  doing  so,  I  have  the 
more  pleasure,  as  the  offering  is  mack  to  one  not  distinguished  for  classic 
attainments  only,  but  for  steady  encouragement  of  those  studies,  which  are 
indispensably  requisite  for  the  historian  and  the  philosopher  ;  for,  surely, 
it  is  a  high  point  of  philosophy  to  study  the  character,  habits,  manners 
and  customs  of  the  difterent  races,  who  have  successively  occupied  these 
islands,  and  whose  descendants  we  are.  The  study  of  National  Antiquities 
has,  by  your  influence,  and  the  stimulus  which  you  have  given  to  otiier 
ardent  followers  in  the  same  pursuit,  been  raised  from  the  degraded  position 
it  once  held,  when  it  was  regarded  as  merely  a  trifling  amusement,  into  a 
higher  position,  in  which  it  is  now  acknowledged  worthy  of  being  ranked  as 
a  science.  It  is,  my  lord,  from  the  encouragement  given  by  you  and  kindred 
spirits  to  this  noble  and  loyal  feeling  for  the  soin-ces  whence  our  National 
Institutions  spring,  that  young  societies,  struggling  on  through  difiiculties, 
receive  fresh  energy  and  perseverance  to  meet  the  local  discouragement 
that  often  besets  them.  Assuring  you,  my  lord,  of  the  high  appreciation 
my  colleagues  have  of  your  efi^orts  in  a  cause  in  which  we  feel  so  hearty 
an  interest,  and  of  the  honour  you  have  done  us  this  day  by  coming 
amongst  us,  I  conclude  with  the  assurance  of  our  hope  that  you  may,  for 
many  years  to  come,  on  looking  at  this  bowl,  think  of  the  good  wishes  and 
cordial  sympathy  in  all  your  iiigh  and  intellectual  puiposes,  which  we  are 
desirous  now  to  express,  and  that  your  successors  may  drink  from  this  cup, 
and  continue  for  generations  to  come  to  do  honour  to  the  cause  in  which 
you  have  so  nobly  ensratred." 

T  1    rn  o    o 

Liord  1alB(jt  responded  to  this  address,  expressing  his  sense  of  the  high 
compliment  thus  paid  to  himself,  and  to  the  Institute  :  and  with  the  most 
hearty  acknowledgment  of  all  the   kind  fcelin^j;   and   attentions  which  had 
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rcndereil  this  day  one  louf^  to  bo  remembered  amidst  tlio  annual  progresses 
of  tbe  Society,  lie  took  his  leave,  and  tlie  party  returned  by  special  train 
to  Chester. 

Monday,  July  27. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  an  Excursion  to  the  Castles  of  Caernarvon  and 
Conwaj',  and  a  numerous  party  of  members  of  the  Ciiester  Archaeological 
Society  accompanied  their  friends  of  the  Institute  on  the  occasion.  The 
train  reached  Caernarvon  about  noon,  and  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
Castle,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr.  Turner  and  other  inhabitants,  who 
showed  them  every  courtesy. 

The  Rev.  C.  II.  IIartsiiorne  delivered  a  short  address  on  the  History 
of  the  Castle,  respecting  which  his  researches  have  thrown  considerable 
doubt  upon  opinions  generally  received.  After  mentioning  the  Castles 
at  Flint,  Rhuddhan,  and  Conway,  which  had  been  seen  in  the  course  of 
their  journey  that  day,  and  which  were  built  before  that  of  Caernarvon, 
he  proceeded  to  observe  that  Edward  I.  was  at  Caernarvon  for  the  first 
time  on  April  1st,  1284  :  that  his  son  Edward  was  born  April  25th  in  that 
year  ;  that  three  days  after  the  birth  of  the  Prince,  writs  for  building  the 
Castle  were  first  issued.  Consequently,  the  assertion  that  Queen  Eleanor 
was  at  Caernarvon  Castle  at  the  period  of  Prince  Edward's  birth,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  public  records.  On  Nov,  12th,  the  King  issued  writs  for 
workmen  to  proceed  from  Rutland  to  Caernarvon,  and  sent  200  soldiers 
to  guard  them  ;  and  similar  orders  were  issued  for  masons  and  carpenters, 
to  proceed  from  Nottinghamshire  and  Salop.  Two  years  afterwards  pay- 
ments occur  for  lead  to  cover  the  Castles  of  Criccaeth,  Carnarvon,  Harlech, 
and  Conway  ;  and  the  Castle  of  Caernarvon  was  completed  in  1291,  at  a 
cost,  as  appears  from  the  sheriff's  accounts,  of  3,52^i.  The  to«n  walls 
were  built  in  1^86.  During  the  revolt  of  Madoc  in  1295,  when  Edward 
was  much  engaged  in  his  foreign  wars,  Caernarvon  Castle  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  In  the  23rd  year  of  his  reign  Edward  made  his  last  visit  to 
Caernarvon,  and  before  his  death  the  works  for  rebuilding  the  Castle  had 
been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  ;  they  were  continued  and  completed  by 
Edward  II.,  the  result  being  one  of  the  most  magnificent  military  struc- 
tures in  any  part  of  the  world.  One  hundred  masons  were  sent  from 
Chester  to  assist  in  building  tbe  Castle,  and  Mr.  Hartshorne  pointed  out 
in  the  portion  of  the  work  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  its  simi- 
larity to  that  of  the  Water  Tower  in  Chester,  as  marked  by  the  mouldings 
and  other  indications.  The  works  seem  to  have  been  commenced  at  the 
north-east  tower,  and  to  have  been  carried  round  in  the  direction  of  the 
river.  Edward  II.,  if  he  did  not  commence  his  operations  at  a  more 
advanced  point  in  the  works,  certainly  began  at  the  curtain  wall,  south-east 
of  the  Eagle  Tower.  The  Eagle  Tower  was  roofed  over  in  November,  1316  ; 
and  floored  in  February,  1317.  The  eagle  was  placed  on  the  summit  the 
first  week  of  March,  1317,  and  the  cfiigy  of  the  King  fixed  over  the  gate- 
way on  the  last  week  of  April,  1320.  Mr.  Hartshorne  proceeded  to  verify 
bis  statements  by  extracts  from  public  records.  lie  afterwards  conducted 
the  party  through  the  ruins,  which  have  been  put  into  perfect  rei>air 
under  the  direction  of  Anthony  Salvin,  Esq.,  at  the  cost  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  he  pointed  out  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  architecture  in  the 
interior  arrangements  and  external  features. 

A   discussion  ensued    in   which    Mr.    Ilicklin,    Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  and 
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other  Archaeologists  took  part,  and  Mr.  Hartshorne  observed  that  it  appears 
certain  that  Edward  II.,  if  not  actually  born  in  Caernarvon,  was  at  that 
place  in  very  early  age.  In  the  Wardrobe  Accounts,  a  payment  occurs  of 
half  a  mark,  given  as  alms  by  the  king's  own  hands  at  Porchester  to 
Margaret  Attewode,  who  stated  that  for  a  certain  time  she  had  nursed  him 
at  Caernarvon. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hartshorne  having  been  proposed  by  Sir 
Stephen  Glynne,  the  visitors  returned  by  railway  to  Treborth,  and  inspected 
the  Tubular  Bridge  and  the  Menai  Bridge.  They  thence  proceeded  to 
Conway  Castle,  where  they  were  met  by  Lady  Erskine,  by  whom  the  castle 
is  held  by  lease  from  the  Crown,  and  who'with  very  kind  attention  had  made 
every  arrangement  for  the  gratification  of  the  numerous  visitors.  Mr. 
Hartshorne  gave  some  historical  notices  of  the  structure,  the  building  of 
which  commenced  in  1283,  and  the  noble  fabric  known  as  Llewelyn's  Hall, 
in  1303.  We  may  refer  to  Mr.  Ilartshorne's  memoir  in  the  Archaeologia 
Cambrensis,  vol.  v.,  New  Series,  p.  1,  for  details  relating  to  the  castle 
which  he  has  designated  as  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  Edwardian 
type.  After  examining  Plas-Mawr,  the  town  walls,  the  curious  gate-towers 
of  Conway  and  the  church,  the  party  returned  to  Chester. 

Tuesday,  July  28. 

The  Architectural  section  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Bart.,  and  a  memoir  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  on  Nantwich  Church.  The  fabric,  Mr.  Petit  observed,  is 
of  the  fourteenth  centurj',  although  the  original  work  was  much  earlier  ;  it 
is  a  cruciform  church  of  striking  character,  with  a  central  octagonal  tower. 
The  recent  restorations  under  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott's  direction  had  not 
introduced  many  material  changes  with  the  exception  of  the  West  window. 
Mr.  Petit  made  special  mention  of  the  beautiful  stone  pulpit,  enriched  with 
perpendicular  panelling,  as  also  of  the  sculptured  wooden  stalls  of  the 
church,  actually  in  a  decayed  condition  ;  and  he  expressed  his  wish  to 
record  his  opinion  of  the  great  architectural  value  of  that  part  of  the 
building,  an  example  of  late  Decorated  character,  in  the  hope  *'  that  should 
it  ever  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  restorer,  it  may  be  dealt  with  mercifully 
and  tenderly."  Mr.  Petit's  discourse  was  admirably  illustrated  by  a  series 
of  his  beautiful  and  artistic  drawings. 

A  paper  was  then  read,  communicated  by  the  Rev.  John  Maughan, 
Rector  of  Bewcastle,  Cumberland,  entitled  "An  Attempt  to  Allocate  by 
Etymology  the  Stations  per  lineam  Valli  in  Cumberland." 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  an  excursion  was  arranged  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  Nantwich  Church,  under  Mr.  Petit's  kind  guidance  ;  as 
also  Beeston  Castle,  and  other  remains  of  antiquarian  interest. 

In  the  evening  a  conversazione  took  place  at  the  Museum  of  the  Institute, 
in  the  ancient  Refectory,  now  the  King's  School.  A  large  number  of 
visitors,  residents  in  Chester  and  the  neighbourhood,  were  invited  to 
participate  in  this  agreeable  assembly.  In  the  course  of  the  explanatory 
observations  offered  regarding  the  various  ancient  remains  which  composed 
the  collection,  those  more  especially  of  local  interest,  the  wish  having  been 
generally  expressed  for  some  details  regarding  the  extensive  display  of 
relics  found  at  Iloylake,  and  the  remarkable  discoveries  there,  on  which  no 
memoir  had  been  communicated,  particulars  were  related  by   the  Rev.  Dr. 
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Ilumc.  His  account  of  those  curious  remains,  read  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Institute  at  York,  in  184G,  will  be  remenihered  by  many  of  our  readers. 

"  As  early  as  the  year  1845,  (Dr.  Hume  observed)  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  curious  objects  found  at  lloylake,  on  the  Northern  shore  of 
the  Hundred  of  Wirrell,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  and  it  was  then 
ascertained  that  they  had  been  found  at  intervals  during  eighteen  years, 
though  no  collection  had  been  made.  At  that  time  he  purchased  all  he 
could  procure,  and  in  1847  his  essay  on  the  subject  was  published.  Since 
that  time  there  had  been  numerous  collectors,  and  thousands  of  objects  had 
been  recovered.  These  were  chiefly  in  pussession  of  Mr.  Mayer,  i\Irs. 
Longueville,  of  Eccleston,  ]\Ir.  Ecroyd  Smith,  Mrs.  Fluitt,  Mr.  C.  B. 
Kobinsun,  Mr.  Shawe,  of  Arrowe,  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire,  and 
himself.  He  had  presented  upwards  of  a  hundred  objects  to  the  Society, 
yet  still  had  four  or  five  hundred  remaining.  There  were  scarcely  any  gold 
objects,  one  coin,  and  some  small  articles,  being  the  only  exceptions  known 
to  him  ;  but  there  were  several  in  silver,  and  many  in  bronze,  copper,  and 
brass.  Latterly,  iron  instruments,  such  as  ancient  knives,  pheons,  cross- 
bow bolts,  prick  spurs,  javelin  heads,  tkc,  had  been  brought  to  light  ;  but 
formerly  these  were  not  cared  for.  There  were  perhaps  twenty  different 
kinds  of  keys,  and  he  thought  that  eighty  or  ninety  forms  of  buckles  might 
be  arranged  from  three  various  collections,  no  two  of  which  were  alike. 
The  form  and  construction  of  various  objects  were  explained,  including 
needles,  spindle  wheels,  coins,  spoons,  rings,  fibulae,  tags  or  pendants  of 
girdles,  handles  of  small  caskets,  <t.c.  ;  and  the  character  of  the  coast,  with 
its  submarine  forest,  was  traced  for  about  two  hundred  years.  Dr.  Hume 
next  noticed  the  theories  respecting  the  articles  in  metal  and  in  stone.  One 
is,  that  the  place  is  the  site  of  a  town,  of  which  all  the  more  perishable 
evidences  have  long  since  passed  away  ;  and  another,  that  none  of  the 
relics  were  deposited  at  this  spot,  but  that  they  were  carried  down  from 
Chester,  Hilbre,  and  other  points,  by  the  tide,  and  deposited  in  the  smooth 
water  along  with  other  heavy  substances.  It  would  probably  be  found, 
after  all,  that  an  extensive  burying  place  had  existed  there,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  great  forest  trees,  and  that  the  sea,  which  could  not  restore  its  dead, 
gave  forth  these  relics  which  are  the  evidence  of  their  former  existence. 
The  disintegration  of  the  soil,  Avhich  the  Abbe  Cochet,  Dr.  Faussett,  the 
Hon.  Richard  Neville,  Mr.  Lukis,  and  others,  perfoi'med  by  the  spade  and 
mattock,  was  here  effected  by  natural  causes  ;  and  thus  the  relics  of 
populations  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries  were  found  side  by 
side,  to  the  astonishment  and  perplexity  of  the  antiquary."  Dr.  Hume 
added  that  he  had  in  preparation  a  treatise  on  the  whole  subject,  which  he 
hoped  to  issue  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  or  early  in  the  winter. 

Au  expression  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Hume  for  these  interesting  remarks, 
delivered  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Slade  and  Mr.  Charles  Tucker,  and  unanimously  adopted.  The  numerous 
concourse  of  visisors  then  dispersed. 

Wednesday,  July  29. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Members  took  place  at  half-past  nine,  at  tlie 
Town  Hall.  In  the  absence  of  Lord  Talbot,  who  had  been  summoned 
to  Ireland  on  pressing  business,  the  Chair  was  taken  by  the  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Hawkins. 
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The  Report  of  the  Auditors  for  the  previous  year  (printed  page  181, 
ante)  was  read,  as  also  the  following  Annual  Report  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, and  both  were  unanimously  adopted. 


The  Committee  of  the  Institute,  in  submitting  their  customary  Report  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  advance  of  Archaeological  science 
during  the  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the  highly  gratifying  meeting  at 
Edinburgh,  viewed  with  renewed  encouragement  the  progress  which  has  been 
achieved,  and  the  hopeful  promise  for  the  future.  There  had  been  no  dimi- 
nution either  in  the  zeal  or  the  unanimity  of  purpose,  evinced  by  their 
fellow-labourers  in  the  field  of  Archaeological  research,  or  in  the  abundant 
harvest  of  information  by  which  their  exertions  have  constantly  been 
rewarded.  On  the  present  occasion  the  Committee  had  to  congratulate 
the  Members  of  the  Institute  on  an  event  which  they  confidently  believe 
will  be  of  great  importance  in  giving  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  operations  of 
the  Society.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prixce  Consort,  who  had  on 
previous  occasions  evinced  his  favourable  consideration,  has  very  graciously 
been  pleased  to  become  the  permanent  Patron  of  the  Institute.  The 
distinction  which  His  Royal  Highness  conferred  on  the  Society  in  honouring 
the  meeting  at  Cambridge  with  his  presence,  and  thus  showing  in  a  marked 
manner  in  that  ancient  seat  of  learning  his  cordial  encouragement  of  the 
study  of  Archaeology,  is  fresh  in  our  grateful  recollection.  The  Prince 
Chancellor,  we  may  venture  to  hope,  has  condescended  to  bear  in  mind 
with  favour  the  proceedings  in  which  he  then  participated,  and  to  recognise 
their  utility  as  a  means  of  public  instruction,  not  unworthy  of  the  distinction 
now  conferred  in  his  Patronage.  The  gracious  condescension  of  Her 
Majesty  liad  likewise  been  evinced  from  time  to  time  in  enriching  with  the 
choicest  relics  of  ancient  art  in  her  possession  the  temporary  collections 
formed  during  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Institute.  The  Committee  desired 
to  record  their  grateful  sense  of  the  Royal  favour  shown  during  the  past 
year,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Exhibition  of  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
displayed  in  the  apartments  of  the  Institute  in  London.  That  remarkable 
collection  of  paintings,  engravings,  miniatures  and  historical  relics  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart,  derived  its  greatest  attraction 
through  the  permission  so  graciously  conceded,  that  the  series  should  be 
enriched  by  the  whole  of  the  portraits  and  miniatures  of  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Galleries  at  Windsor  Castle,  St.  James's 
Palace,  Hampton  Court,  and  also  iu  the  Queen's  private  collection.  These 
evidences  of  the  distinguished  favor  of  Her  Majesty  were  accompanied  by 
the  most  gratifying  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  Consort,  who 
visited  the  Stuart  Exhibition,  accompanied  b}'  Prince  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  was  pleased  to  contribute  from  his  own  collections 
at  Osborne  House  a  very  interesting  portrait  of  Queen  Mary,  in  token 
of  his  approval  and  interest  in  the  undertaking.  It  were  needless  here  to 
recall  the  liberality  shown  by  many  distinguished  persons,  possessed  of 
portraits  and  of  authentic  relics  of  Mary  Stuart's  times  ;  or  to  describe  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  results  of  the  endeavour  to  throw  light  on  the 
identification  of  a  very  interesting  series  of  historical  portraitures  were 
imiversally  received. 

The  progress  of  archaeological  investigation,  and  the  continued  supply  of 
interesting  facts  or  discoveries  communicated  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society 
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in  London,  have  fully  eqiiallcHl  the  results  which  the  Committee  has  recog- 
nised in  former  years.  Tliey  have  been  duly  registered  in  your  Journal  ; 
and  amongst  these  special  researches  may  be  mentioned  excavations  of  con- 
siderable interest  prosecuted  by  Mr.  Neville,  with  his  accustomed  energy  ; 
as  also  those  which  have  been  recently  carried  out  in  Gloucestershire  and  in 
Buckinghamshire,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Akerman,  and  in  various  sites 
of  Anglo-Saxon  occupation,  which  have  proved  productive  of  numerous 
ornaments,  arms,  and  other  remains  of  instructive  character.  Those  who 
have  taken  part  in  our  meetings  in  London  will  not  fail  to  remember  tho 
cordial  interest  with  which  the  project  of  the  Art-Treasures  Exhibition  at 
Manchester  was  viewed  by  the  members  of  the  Institute,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  rendered  their  co-operation  towards  bringing  together  that 
unrivalled  collection  of  examples  of  the  Decorative  Arts  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  has  been  there  formed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Waring.  The 
success  with  which  his  exertions  have  been  repaid  may  doubtless  be  in  no 
trifling  degree  attributed  to  facilities  of  access  to  scattered  treasures  of  art 
which  had  been  brought  to  light  from  all  quarters  of  the  land  in  the  tem- 
porary museums  at  the  meetings  of  the  Institute,  or  produced  at  our  monthly 
meetings  in  the  metropolis,  and  their  existence  and  possessors  placed  on 
record  in  our  publications.  It  will  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  our 
lamented  friend,  Mr.  Kemble,  had  proposed,  with  his  accustomed  intelli- 
gence and  enthusiasm,  a  project  of  the  most  important  character  in  its 
bearing  on  archaeological  science,  in  connection  with  the  Manchester  Exhi- 
bition. The  Executive  Committee  assented  to  his  views,  and  the  Com- 
mittee had  for  a  moment  confidently  anticipated  the  realisation  of  Mr. 
Kemble's  proposal  to  combine  in  chronological  classification  an  assemblage 
of  antiquities  of  the  Celtic  and  earlier  periods,  on  a  scale  and  to  an  extent 
never  hitherto  contemplated.  Such  an  adjunct  to  the  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester, tracing  the  growth  of  arts  and  manufactures  from  the  earliest 
examples,  would  doubtless,  under  Mr.  Kemble's  auspices,  had  his  life  been 
spared,  have  presented  a  scries  unequalled  in  its  instructive  character.  The 
deficiencies,  moreover,  of  our  National  Museum,  and  of  any  extensive  dis- 
play of  our  earlier  antiquities,  would  have  been  more  strikingly  apparent, 
had  this  great  archaeological  enterprise  been  carried  out.  We  might, 
indeed,  have  cherished  the  hope  of  some  permanent  benefit  in  the  demon- 
stration of  the  essential  value  of  national  antiquities,  for  the  purposes  of 
public  instruction,  which  such  a  series  as  had  been  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Kemble  would  have  placed  before  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  In 
the  midst  of  his  most  promising  efforts  fur  the  extension  of  science,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  materials  which,  with  bis  wonted  earnestness  of  purpose,  he 
liad  succeeded  in  bringing  together  for  this  important  object,  Mr.  Kemble 
was  suddenly  taken  from  that  career  of  intellectual  exertion  in  which  few 
have  been  his  equals. 

Whilst  adverting  to  this,  the  greatest  loss  which  the  Institute  has  sus- 
tained for  some  years  past,  the  Conmiittee  recalled  with  sincere  regret  some 
now  no  more,  whose  friendly  participation  in  our  meetings,  and  the  general 
progress  of  the  Society,  had  for  some  years  been  familiar  to  all.  Amongst 
those  to  whose  memory  the  tribute  of  heartfelt  respect  was  due  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  especial  mention  must  be  made  of  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott,  one  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  Committee,  and  at  all  times 
a  most  friendly  and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Institute,  as  also  a  contributor 
to  the  Publications. 
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III  the  number  of  other  distinguished  members,  deceased  during  the  past 
year,  must  be  named  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  to  whom  archaeological  science 
is  indebted  for  the  earliest  detailed  manual  of  Scandinavian  antiquities, 
translated  from  the  Danish  language  ;  the  Viscount  Downe,  also,  who,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  career  of  the  Society,  was  enrolled  on  its  lists,  and 
by  his  exertions  and  influence  materially  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
Annual  Meeting  at  York.  The  Society  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  a  warm 
friend  and  accomplished  archaeologist  in  the  late  Miss  Anna  Gurney,  the 
translator  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle, — the  zealous  observer  of  all  that  might 
illustrate  local  customs  and  traditions,  or  the  remarkable  dialects  of  East 
Anglia.  The  late  Dean  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Lyall,  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Central  Committee,  had  from  an  early  time  joined  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Society,  and  was  always  friendly  to  its  exertions.  Amongst  those  by 
whose  hospitalities  or  co-operation  in  vai'ious  parts  of  England  the  gratifi- 
cation and  success  attending  the  Annual  Meetings  had  been  promoted,  the 
Committee  desired  to  make  honorable  record  of  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Richard 
Hoare,  who  with  great  kindness  welcomed  the  Society  at  Stourhead,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  meeting  at  Salisbury,  and  permitted  the  numerous  visitors 
to  examine  those  invaluable  collections  of  British  and  Roman  Antiquity, 
tlie  fruits  of  the  long  and  indefatigable  researches  of  that  distinguished 
archaeologist,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
vestiges  of  the  earlier  races  in  Wiltshire.  The  memory  also  of  Mr. 
Wyndham,  and  of  Mr.  Corbet,  of  Sundorne  Castle,  whose  reception  of  the 
Institute  within  the  venerable  walls  of  Haughmond  Abbey,  is  fresh  ia 
remembrance,  claimed  the  tribute  of  respect.  During  the  past  year,  the 
ranks  of  archaeology  have  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  the  veteran 
Emeritus,  John  Britton,  whose  career  .has  closed  at  an  advanced  age,  and 
who  must  ever  be  held  in  honored  remembrance,  as  having  given  a  strong 
impulse  by  his  publications,  and  his  energetic  investigations  to  the  taste  for 
architectural  researches.  Mr.  Britton  frequently  rendered  his  friendly 
assistance  at  the  Meetings  of  the  Institute,  and  contributed  to  the  Annual 
volumes.  Kor  must  two  names  of  high  distinction  amongst  the  Honorary 
Members  of  the  Institute  be  forgotten.  The  Pere  Martin,  whose  great 
knowledge  of  Mediaeval  antiquities  and  exquisite  skill  in  delineating  the 
characteristic  features  of  Christian  Art,  were  perhaps  unequalled.  He  took 
})art  in  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  at  Salisbury  ;  and  the  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  painted  glass  in  the  Cathedral  at  that  place,  which  he  had  at 
tliat  time  occasion  to  make,  caused  the  publication  of  some  admirable 
illustrations  of  those  examples  of  Art.  The  Pere  Martin  fell  a  victim  to 
his  devotion  to  our  science,  having  sunk  under  to  the  unhealthy  climate  of 
Ravenna,  where  he  was  engaged  in  carrying  out  his  researches.  The 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  another  archaeologist  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments, who  had  been  more  recently  numbered  amongst  the  foreign  members 
of  the  Institute,  must  also  be  sincerely  lamented, — the  Commendatore 
Canina — so  well  known  by  his  important  architectural  publications,  and  not 
less  by  his  cultivated  taste  and  proficiency  in  Art.  He  honoured  the  meeting 
at  Edinburgh  with  his  pre^-ence,  and  had  his  life  been  spared,  his  friendly 
interest  in  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  would  doubtless  have  secured  most 
valuable  co-operation  in  Italy. 

In  drawing  to  a  close  this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  lamented  friends 
and  supporters  whose  loss  they  have  now  to  record,  the  Committee  could  not 
Oiuit  to  recur  once   more  to   the  heaviest  of  those  losses,  and  which  all  the 
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archaeologists  of  Europe  nnist  (lo|tlore,  tlie  ilistiiigiiishcd  historian  and  Saxon 
scholar,  Kcnible,  who  has  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  iiis  zealous  devotion  to  the 
cause  he  had  for  many  years  so  eminently  promoted. 

The  following  lists  of  members  of  tlie  Central  Committee  retiring  in 
annual  course,  and  of  members  of  the  Society  nominated  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  were  then  proposed  to  the  meeting,  and  adopted  unanimously. 

Members  retiring  from  the  Committee:  —  W.  W.  E.  Wynne,  Esq..  M.P., 
Vice-President  ;  W.  H.  Bayley,  Esq.  ;  Talbot  Bury,  Esq.  ;  William  Burges, 
Esq.  ;  R.  E.  Caton,  Esq.  ;  Sir  S.  M.  Peto,  Bart.  ;  J.  0.  Westwood,  Esq. 
The  following  members  being  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  : — The  Lord 
Londcsborough,  K.C.II.,  Vice-President  ;  Henry  Cheney,  Esq.  ;  C.  R. 
Cockerell,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Architecture,  R. A.  ;  John  Henderson,  Esq.; 
Charles  Edward  Long,  Esq.  ;  the  Rev.  U'alter  Sneyd,  M.A.  ;  and  Sydney 
G.  R.  Strong,  Esq.  Also,  as  Auditors,  William  Parker  Hamond,  Esq., 
and  James  E.  Nightingale,  Esq. 

The  attention  of  the  members  was  then  called  to  the  choice  of  the  place 
of  meeting  for  the  ensuing  year.  Invitations  had  been  received  from  various 
cathedral  towns  and  localities  presenting  many  attractions  to  the  Society  ; 
communications  of  very  encouraging  character  had  been  made  from  Peter- 
borough, Hereford,  Cirencester,  and  Southampton.  The  desire  had  been 
expressed  by  several  influential  friends  of  the  Society  that  a  meetir»g  should 
take  place  at  Carlisle,  and  the  following  highly  gratifying  invitation  had 
been  addressed  to  the  Secretary  on  the  part  of  the  municipal  authorities  of 
that  city. 

"  Carlisle,  28th  July,  1857. 

"  Sir, — I  beg  to  inform  you  that  at  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Corporation 
of  this  city,  held  this  day,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  tbat  I  should  forward 
an  invitation  to  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Institute  to  hold  their 
Annual  Meeting  for  1859  at  Carlisle.  Should  the  Society  do  us  the  honour 
of  visiting  this  city  and  neighbourhood,  1  have  no  doubt  they  will  receive  a 
most  welcome  and  kind  reception. 

"I  have  the  honour  to  be,  <kc., 

•'  G.  MouNSEY,  Mayor y 

The  most  cordial  requisitions  had  also  been  received  from  Bath,  and 
from  the  kindred  Institutions  in  that  city  : — the  Bath  Literary  Club  ;  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  from  the  Somerset  Archaeological  Society,  with 
every  promise  of  friendly  co-operaticn,  in  the  event  of  a  meeting  being 
held  in  that  city.  The  following  Resolution  was  read,  which  had  been 
received  by  the  Central  Committee  : — 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  City  and  Borough  of  Bath,  held 
on  the  23rd  day  of  June,  1857,  it  was  Resolved,  that  a  cordial  invitation  be 
forwarded  by  the  Mayor  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  and  citizens  of  Bath 
to  the  members  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  to  hold  their  Annual  Meeting  for  the  year  1858  in  the  City  of 
Bath  ;  and  that  the  rooms  in  the  Town-hall,  available  for  public  purposes, 
be  granted  to  the  Institute  for  its  meetings." 

After  a  short  discussion,  in  which  the  fullest  assurances  of  cordial 
welcome  and  of  hearty  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute  were  expressed  by  the  Rev.  II.  M.  Scarth,  it  was  unanimously 
determined  that  the  Meeting  for  the  ensuing  year  should  be  held  at  Bath. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  Concluding   Meeting  was  held  in  the   Town-halL 
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The  Lord  Bisiioi'  of  Chester  presided,  and  opened  the  Proceedings  with 
the  most  kind  expressions  of  satisfaction  in  the  results  of  the  visit  of  the 
Institute,  and  in  the  scientific  as  well  as  social  gratification  by  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  week  had  been  characterised. 

The  customar}'  acknowledgments  were  then  moved,  and  cordially 
responded  to.  Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  ;  Sir  Philip  de  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  proposed 
thanks  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  for  the  valuable  facilities  they  had  given 
in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  and  for  permitting  the  King's 
School  to  be  used  as  the  Museum.  Thanks  were  moved  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
to  the  Chester  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society,  and  especially  to 
Mr.  Wynne  Ffoulkes,  Mr.  Hicklin,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Mr.  James 
Harrison,  and  other  active  members  of  that  body  who  had  been  unwearied 
in  friendly  co-operation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  to  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Historic  Society,  to  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  to  Mr.  Watt,  who 
had  with  such  marked  kindness  and  hospitality  welcomed  the  Institute  at 
Speke  Hall  ;  more  especially,  however,  to  Dr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Mayer,  by 
whom  on  behalf  of  the  Historic  Society  the  arrangements  for  the  agreeable 
excursion  to  Liverpool  had  been  combined  so  highly  to  the  gratification  of 
their  numerous  guests. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  expressed  the 
satisfaction  which  the  Historic  Society  had  experienced  in  the  occasion  of 
tendering  fraternal  welcome  to  so  many  distinguished  visitors,  devoted  to 
purposes  kindred  to  their  own.  He  concluded  by  proposing  thanks  to  the 
contributors  of  Memoirs  during  the  meeting  of  the  Institute,  mentioning 
especially  Mr.  Hicklin,  Mr.  J.  H.  Parker,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Grosvenor, 
whose  coamiunlcations  had  illustrated"  subjects  of  great  local  interest. 
Mr.  Hicklin  responded  in  a  speech  of  much  ability  and  kind  feeling  ;  and 
he  proposed  thaidis  to  the  Contributors  to  the  Museum  of  the  Institute, 
naming  especially  Viscount  Combermere,  Sir  Pliilip  de  Grey  Egerton, 
Sir  Stephen  Glynne,  Major  Egerton  Leigh,  with  several  antiquaries  and 
collectors  resident  in  Chester. 

Sir  Charles  Anderson,  Bart.,  then  proposed  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  Institute  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  Patron  of  their 
Meeting,  and  who  had  consented  with  great  kindness  and  courtesy  to  take 
the  part  of  President  in  the  Historical  Section.  The  vote  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Salisbury,  M.P.,  and  carried  with  general  acclamation. 

The  Loud  Bishop  desired  to  assure  the  meeting  of  the  sincere  gratifi- 
cation with  which  he  received  this  warm  acknowledgment  of  his  endeavours 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Institute,  during  their  visit  to  Chester.  He 
certainly  felt  that  he  had  little  claim  to  such  expressions  of  their  thanks, 
unless,  indeed,  for  the  cordial  goodwill  towards  the  purpose  for  which  the 
Society  had  been  instituted,  and  to  those  by  whom  its  proceedings  were 
carried  out,  in  a  manner  so  highly  conducive  to  public  instruction,  and  the 
general  gratification  of  all  who  were  brought  within  their  influence.  He 
concluded  by  expressing  the  pleasure  he  had  experienced  in  receiving  under 
his  roof  the  Noble  President  of  the  Institute,  as  also  in  oft'ering  any 
attentions  and  hospitalities  in  his  power  to  those  who  had  been  attracted  on 
the  present  occasion  to  the  ancient  city  of  Chester.  With  a  kind  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  officers  of  the  Society,  and  of  their  eftorts  to  render  these 
periodical  assemblies  as  attractive  and  pleasant  as  possible,  the  Bishop  bade 
the  Institute  a  hearty  farewell,  and  the  meeting  terminated. 
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The  Central  Couiniittec  desire  to  nckiiowlcilge  the  following  Donations, 
received  during  the  Chester  ^Meeting  : — The  Marcjuis  of  Westminster,  H)l.; 
The  Earl  Grosvenor,  51.;  Sir  Pliilij)  dc  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  10/.; 
H.  Raikcs,  Esq.,  10/.;  Philip  S.  Iluinberston,  Esq.,  51.  ;  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  51.  ;  Sir  John  Boileau,  Bart.,  5/.  ;  R.  E.  E.  Warburton,  Es-q., 
51.  ;  Edwin  Guest,  Esq.,  51.;  Major  Egerton  Leigh,  51,;  Edward  Walker, 
Esq.,  2L;  R.  Barker,  Esq.,  2/.;  Frederick  Fotts,  Esq.,  2/.  ;  C.  W.  Rotts, 
Esq.,  21.  ;  Charles  Barnard,  Esq.,  21.  ;  W.  Beamont,  Esq.,  21,  2s.  ;  W. 
Wardell,  Esq.,  51.  ;  Thomas  Brassey,  Esq.,  51.  ;  James  ^'icholson,  Esq., 
21.  2s.;  William  Ilall,  Esq.,  2/.;  F.  Maddock,  Esq.,  21.;  A.  Fotts,  Esq..  1/.; 
Thomas  Topham,  Esq.,  1/.;  J.  Ashton,  Esq.,  21.  2s.  ;  J.  F.  Marsh,  Esq., 
21.  2s.  ;  W.  N.  Welsby,  Esq.,  21.  ;  J.  Woodcock,  Esq.,  U.  Is.  ;  J.  II. 
Spiers,  Esq.,  1/.  I5.  ;  James  Deardcn,  Esq.,  1/.  ;  R.  Piatt,  Esq.,  3/.  35.  ; 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Jones,  D.D.  1/.;  William  Ayrtou,  Esq.,  \l.  Is.  ;  A.  Ayrtou, 
Esq.,  1/.  Is.;  Thomas  N.  Brushficld,  Esq.,  1/.  Is.;  Charles  Parry,  Esq., 
H.  Is.;  Edward  Evans,  Esq.,  10s.;  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  2/.  2s.  ;  A.  W. 
Franks,  Esq.,  51.;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Traherne,  21.  2s.  ;  the  Rev.  J.  Davies, 
10s.  GJ.  ;  Ilugh  Roberts,  Esq.,  10s.     The  whole  amount  being  129/.  13s. 


Notices  of  ardjacologtcal  publications. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  MUSEUM  OF  ANTIQUITIES  OF 
THE  ROYAL  IRISH  ACADEMY.  Part  I.  Containing  the  articles  of  Stone, 
Earthen,  and  Vegetable  Materials.  By  W.  R.  Wilde,  M.R.I. A.,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Correspondence  to  the  Academy.  Dublin :  printed  for  the  Academy. 
1857,  8vo,     Illustrated  with  159  Engravings  on  Wood. 

The  important  character  of  the  collections  formed  in  Ireland  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  was  comparativel}'^  unknown  to  the 
English  Archaeologist,  previously  to  the  attractive  display  made  in  connexion 
with  the  great  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Dublin,  in  1853.  The  members  of 
the  Institute  who  may  have  taken  interest  in  the  undertaking  so  advan- 
tageously prosecuted  at  that  time,  more  especially  those  English  antiquaries 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  then 
presented,  will  recall  that  our  President,  Lord  Talbot,  with  that  earnest 
desire — so  familiar  to  us — to  promote  the  interests  of  Archaeological 
science,  originated  and  achieved  with  the  happiest  results  an  exhibition  of 
National  Antiquities  of  tlie  most  instructive  and  interesting  description.* 
It  was  doubtless  through  the  combination  of  examples  of  MediiEval  Art  in 
1850,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  our  Society  and  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
that  public  attention  was  first  called  to  the  great  advantages  accruing 
from  such  extended  and  scientifically  classified  collections.  Their  value  had 
moreover  been  abundantly  proved,  when  carried  out  more  exclusively  with 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  obscure  Prehistoric  periods,  and  the  origin 
of  the  earlier  races  by  whom  the  British  Islands  were  occupied.  Large 
collections  of  materials  of  extreme  value  in  ethnological  enquiries,  had  been 
brought  together  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  Belfast,  as 
likewise  at  Annual  Meetings  of  our  own  Society.  These  collections,  how- 
ever, interesting  as  they  may  have  been,  were  comparatively  of  slight 
influence  in  the  promotion  of  archaeological  science,  owing  to  their  temporary 
duration. 

The  publication  of  a  Conspectus  of  the  varied  remains  of  the  earlier 
periods  occurring  in  the  sister  kingdom  has  for  some  years  been  hopefully 
anticipated  by  the  English  antiquary.  The  types  of  form  are  remarkable 
in  their  variety  ;  the  examples  more  abundant,  and  generally  in  more 
perfect  preservation  than  in  England  ;  most  striking,  in  many  instances, 
through  the  precious  quality  of  the  material,  as  presented  to  us  in  the 
extraordinary  series  of  golden  ornaments  ;  as,  also,  in  objects  of  other 
metals,  elaborate  in  design  or  in  decoration,  and  not  less  deserving  of 
careful  observation  for  their  characteristic  peculiarities,  than  for  the  evidence 
which  they  frequently  present  of  singular  skill  in  manufacture,  and  know- 
ledge of  artistic  processes.  Productions  of  the  early  periods  to  which  many 
of  these  relics  must  be  attributed,  are  not  merely  matters  of  curiosity  ; 
their  great  interest,  unquestionably,  is  to  be  found  in  the  evidence  which 

*  See  the  notice  of  the  Archaeological  Collections  at  Dublin  in  1853  in  this 
Journal,  vol  ii.  p.  396. 
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tliey  may  supply  of  tlic  state  of  civilisatiou  nt  certain  remote  periods. 
Their  classitication,  therefore,  aiul  their  comparison  with  tlie  aiitiipiities  of 
analogous  character  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  becomes  the  more 
important,  on  account  of  the  great  multi])hcity  of  types  which  an  extensive 
collection  of  tlie  Prehistoric  remains  in  Irehmd  j)resents  to  the  antiquary. 

In  the  work  under  consideration,  a  mass  of  information  is  supplied  hy  Mr. 
Wilde,  not  merely  available  to  the  casual  visitor  of  the  Academy's  Museum, 
to  aid  his  examination  of  the  treasures  there  preserved.  This  Catalo<,Mie, 
unlike  many  compilations  of  its  kind,  may  be  regarded  as  a  valuable 
accession  to  Archasological  literature,  which  deserves  to  find  a  place 
amongst  works  of  reference  in  the  library  of  all  students  of  National 
Antiquities.  The  system  adopted  by  the  author  and  the  scheme  of  the 
arrangement  have  not,  as  we  believe,  been  approved  by  all  our  brother 
antiquaries  in  Ireland.  The  perplexing  difficulties,  howevej-,  which  encom- 
pass all  our  endeavours  to  establish  a  satisfactory  classification  of  the 
earlier  remains  found  in  these  islands,  and  the  inconvenience  which  must 
follow  any  premature  attempt  to  introduce  a  system  based  on  no  sufficient 
princi])les,  have,  as  we  apprehend,  been  justly  viewed  by  Mr.  Wilde  as 
cogent  arguments  in  determining  the  basis  of  his  general  arran icemen t. 
But  in  regard  to  this  vexata  qucestio,  we  nmst  hear  our  author's  own 
explanation. 

"  All  attempts  at  an  arrangement  of  objects  of  Antique  Art  must,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  arbitrary  and  artificial  ;  and  as,  in  the  present  state  of 
antiquarian  knowledge,  a  chronological  classification  could  not  be  fully 
carried  out,  the  simplest  and  most  obvious  mode  which  suggests  itself  is  that 
according  to  Material.  Such  has,  therefore,  been  adopted  as  the  basis  or 
primary  division  of  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Museum  of  Antiquities 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Irish  Academy."  After  stating  certain  exceptions 
to  this  principle,  especially  in  regard  to  "  Finds,"  or  groups  of  antiquities 
found  together  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  "  Cranno"-es," 
or  dwellings  constructed  on  piles  in  various  lakes  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Wilde 
proceeds  thus — "  The  secondary  division  is  that  according  to  Use.  The 
classification  and  arrangement  usually  employed  in  Natural  History 
according  to  Class,  Order,  Species,  and  Variety,  has,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  been  adopted."  He  then  gives  a  scheme,  for  which  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself.  It  will  suffice  to  state  that  the 
principal  classes  consist  of  Stone — Earthen — Vegetable — Animal  (bone, 
horn,  &LC.), — and  Metallic  Materials.  The  Species,  according  to  use,  comprise 
Weapons — Tools — Food — Implements — Household  Economy — Dress  and 
personal  Decorations — Amusements — Music — Muney,  and  a  few  others. 
The  classification  on  this  principle,  it  is  observed,  is  capable  of  ineludinc- 
every  object  to  be  found  in  the  Collection.  It  may  be  questioned  whether 
any  other  principle,  in  the  existing  state  of  science,  could  have  been  found 
equally  comprehensive. 

The  volume  before  us,  it  may  be  noticed,  is  only  the  first  part  of  the 
contemplated  Catalogue.  We  shall  await  with  anxious  expectation  the 
completion  of  the  work,  more  especially  as  the  sequel  is  destined  to  com- 
prise the  remarkable  antiquities  of  metal  ;  the  innumerable  and  occasionally 
unique  relics  of  bronze  and  of  gold  ;  the  local  "finds,"  which  are  replete 
with  curious  ethnological  evidence,  and  the  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  lu 
the  Part  now  given  to  the  public  will  be  found  oidy  the  antiquities  of  stone, 
flint,  or  crystal ;  pottery  and  relics  formed  of  clay,  glass,  «kc.  ;  and  those 
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fornieil  of  wood,  amber  or  jet.  In  the  first  of  these  classes,  the  objects 
formed  of  stone,  the  ^fuseum  of  the  Academy  is  probably  unrivalled  ;  the 
enumeration  of  the  various  types,  illustrated  by  woodcuts  of  characteristic 
examples,  is  accompanied  by  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  materials 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  objects  usually  designated  as  celts,  of 
which  the  Museum  contains  not  less  than  five  hundred  and  twelve  examples. 
"  Upon  the  composition  and  lithological  characters  of  these' stone  celts 
(Mr.  Wilde  observes),  Professor  Haughton,  having  carefully  examined  every 
specimen  in  the  Collection,  has  furnished  much  valuable  information,  of 
a  kind  that  has  not  heretofore  been  associated  with  antiquarian  researches." 
The  materials  appear  to  have  been  recognised  as  obtained  in  Ireland,  and  it 
is  (as  here  observed)  apparent  that  the  knowledge  of  the  stones  best 
suited  for  the  purpose, — "the  pure  felstone  or  petrosilex  "  of  the  county 
Wicklow  and  other  localities  being  preferred,  as  also  the  formation  of  tools 
and  weapons,  was  a  special  art,  and  that  there  was  a  trade  in  celts  from 
one  district  to  another.  We  must  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  some  very 
interesting  observations  in  regard  to  stone  celts  and  their  uses,  as  indicated 
by  the  mention,  in  ancient  Irish  annals,  of  the  "warrior's  stone," — "the 
champion's  hand-stone,"  and  the  like,  from  which  it  may  be  surmised  that 
such  celts  were  occasionally  thrown  with  the  hand.  Stones  were  used 
in  battle  in  Ireland  as  late  as  the  tenth  century  ;  at  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
however,  according  to  the  relation  of  William  of  Poitiers,  some  Anglo- 
Saxons  wielded  weapons  of  this  class — ""lignis  imposita  saxa." 

The  limits  of  the  present  notice  will  not  admit  of  any  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  types  of  stone  weapons  which  are  noticed  in  very  great  variety. 
Arrow-heads  and  spear-heads,  knives,  daggers,  chisels,  tools  apparently  for 


Truncated  Spear.     No.  S60.     Original  size. 


mechanical  purposes,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  objects  of  great  rarity 
or  wholly  unknown  in  England,  are  described  and  figured.  We  are  per- 
mitted, by  the  author's  kindness,  to  place  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
woodcuts.     The  flint  spear-head   (No.  860)  is  formed  with  extreme  care, 
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and  has  a  sharp  edge  all  round.  It  is  given  as  a  specimen  of  the  highest 
perfection  in  manufacture,  and  whether  it  was  used  as  a  knife,  arrow,  spear, 
or  axe,  it  was  an  implement  which  exhihits  great  skill  and  beauty  of  form. 
Its  greatest  thickness  is  about  half  an  inch. 

An  object  of  red  sand-stone  of  very  singular  fashion 
is  here  figured,  two-thinls  of  the  actual  size,  which 
might  be  fi.xcd  in  a  handle  and  used  either  as  dirk  or 
knife.  It  had  been  originally  polished.  (No.  8.)  These 
weapons,  as  also  swords  of  stone,  are  unknown  amongst 
the  small  gatherings,  which  so  inadequately  exemplify 
the  antiquities  of  stone  discovered  in  England,  in  our 
National  and  Provincial  Museums. 

The  hammers  and  axe-heads  of  stone  appear  to  pre- 
sent few  varieties  of  marked  peculiarity  in  type.  One 
of  these  weapons,  however,  here  figured  (No.  21),  is 


No.  21 


No.  IS.    Of  aerpentiue. 


justly  characterised  as  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  spe- 
cimens,   both    in  design    and  execution,    of  the  stone 
battle-axe   which  has   been  found  in   the  British  Isles. 
No.  8.  It  is  composed  of  fine-grained  hornblendic  syenite,  and 

is  highly  polished  all  over,  including  even  the  sides 
of  the  aperture.  It  is  5|  in.  in  length,  and  3i  in.  broad  at  the  widest 
portion."  Stone  weapons  thus  elaborately  wrought  are  of  the  highest 
rarity,  and  this  specimen  was  pointed  out  by  our  late  lamented  friend 
Mr.  Kemble,  as  incomparable  in  the  skill  and  perfection  of  its  workman- 
ship. Axe-heads  in  some  slight  degree  resembling  it  have  occurred  in 
North  Britain. 

The  whetstones,   burnishers,   touchstones,    and  many   other   objects  of 


No.  115 


Oval  tool-stones. 


mechanical  use  form  a  large  class  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy.  A 
curious  group  of  relics  is  presented  by  the  "  Oval  tool-stones,"  mcasurinf 
from  4  to  5  inches  in   the   longer  diameter,  and  more  or  less  indented  on 

VOL.    XIV.  3    II 
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one  or  both  surfaces.  Tlieir  use  has  not  heen  ascertained.  Tliis  is  the 
Tilhugqer-stecn  of  the  Northern  antiquaries,  who  consider  such  relics 
chippers  of  flint  or  stone,  being  held  between  the  finger  and  thumb  applied 
to  the  side  cavities.  Compare  Worsaae,  Afbildninger,  figs.  9,  10.  These 
ovoidal  objects  must  not  be  confounded  with  another   class,   probably  of 


No.  3.     Length  4i  in. 


No.  6.     Length  4  in. 


Length  2~  in. 


a  much  later  age,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  quite  different  in  their  intention.  These 
are  smooth  pebbles,  occasionally  ornamented  and  engraved,  described 
by  Dr.  Petrie  as  held  in  very  high  veneration,  having  belonged  to 
the  founders  of  churches  :  they  were  placed  upon  the  base  of  a  cross, 
or  near  a  holy  well,  and  used  for  various  superstitious  purposes,  taking 
oaths,  Arc.  The  examples  here  given  are  of  sandstone  and  shale.  Hallowed 
stones  of  a  similar  description  were  likewise  regarded  in  the  western  parts 
of  Scotland  with  singular  veneration  ;  such  was  the  Egg  of  St.  Molios, 
the  first  missionary  to  Arran,  now  lost,  but  the  legendary  tales  of  its 
remarkable  eflicacy  in  healing  diseases  "and  as  a  talisman  of  victory  in 
battle,  have  been  recorded  by  Martin  in  his  "  ^Vestern  Isles,"  and  they  are 
still  rife  amongst  the  peasantry  of  Arran. 

There  occur  also  in  Ireland  stones  of  another  kind,  described  by  our 
author  as  Sling-stones,  of  which  he  gives  three  examples.  (See  wood-cuts.) 
They  measure  about  3  inches  by  2^  inches,  and  are  formed  with  great 


No.  3. 


No.  1. 


No.  5. 


care,  evidently  for  some  precise  object,  whether  to  be  projected  by  hand 
or  with  a  sling.  The  early  legends  of  Ireland  notice  the  "  slaughter- 
dealing  stone,"  and  the  skill  with  which  round  stones  were  thrown  in 
conflict. 

Amongst  the  relics  of  stone,  none,  probably,  are  more  deserving  of 
attention  than  the  moulds  for  casting  weapons  and  implements  of  metal. 
Several  objects  of  this  description  have  been  found  in  Great  Britain,  and  are 
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No.  21.    Ilci-ht,  r>iiii. 


N'l.  ;■..    ii.i.-i,t,)Uiii. 


No.  14.    Height,  2|  In.  iliam.  33  in. 
Sepulchral  Urns  found  in  Irelaud. 


>o.s:i.    7i.".'.y'i">-  ■•■■•' -'i'^'"-  '"''''•''"•    '"^"K"'-''"- 

Stone  Moulds  for  casting  Bronze  Weapons.     Found  in  Ireland. 
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noticed  ill  tills  Journal,  pppocinlly  in  Mr.  Du  Noyer's  valuable  Memoir  on 
Celt-Moulds,  vol.  iv.,  p.  335,  and  in  the  "  Arclitcologia  Canibrciisis,"  vol,  ii., 
third  series,  p.  125.  Wo  are  enabled,  by  Mr.  Wildo's  kindness,  to  place 
before  our  readers  a  representation  of  a  stone  mould.  No.  83,  found  in  co, 
Leitrim  ;  of  another  fur  socketed  celts,  No,  85  ;  and  of  one  which  is  remark- 
able as  having  moulds  on  three  of  its  sides,  the  face  here  presented  being 
formed  for  casting  looped  arrow-heads.  See  No.  'JO.  The  moiety  of  a 
stone  mould  found  in  Anglesea,  and  first  ])ublished  in  this  Journal,  has 
moulds  on  each  of  its  sides,  serving  fur  the  fabrication  of  weapons  of  four 
various  types.  These  moulds  claim  special  notice  as  evidences  of  the  actual 
manufacture  of  Celts  and  other  bronze  antiquities  in  the  British  Lslands. 

The  sepulchral  urns  found  in  Ireland  are  unusually  elaborate  in  decora- 
tion and  well  formed,  presenting  great  diversity  of  pattern  :  the  zig-zag 
as  also  oblique  and  corded  markings  being  those  of  most  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  general  observations  on  these  ancient  ficlilia  in  Air.  Wilde's 
chapter  on  Sepulture  will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  examples  here 
figured  may  illustrate  the  more  usual  fashion  of  such  urns.  No.  14,  how- 
ever, found  in  a  small  stone  chamber  in  co.  Carlow,  in  constructing  a  rail- 
way, is  the  most  beautiful  mortuary  vesscd  hitherto  brought  to  light.  It 
contained  incinerated  bones,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  infant,  and  it 
was  imbedded  in  an  urn  of  larger  size,  filled  with  fragments  of  adult  human 
bones.  Possibly,  these  may  have  been  the  remains  of  a  mother  and  child. 
These  particulars  recall  to  us  the  interesting  discovery  by  the  Hon.  W.  0. 
Stanley  on  the  shores  of  Holyhead  Island,  related  in  this  Journal,  vol.  vi., 
p.  226.  The  general  facts,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  the  same  in  both 
instances:  the  smaller  urn,  there  figured,  was  very  elaborately  ornamented, 
but  it  is  surpassed  by  the  example  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy. 

We  must  refrain  from  adverting  here  to  many  subjects  of  interest — 
the  exquisite  beads  of  vitreous  paste,  the  seals  of  Oriental  jiorcclain, 
the  Ogham  inscriptions,  the  canoes,  tools,  and  numerous  domestic 
appliances  formed  of  wood,  with  other  curious  matters  of  investigation 
brought  before  us  in  this  Catalogue.  Before  closing,  however,  these  imper- 
fect notices,  we  must  invite  attention  to  the  observations  on  the  highly 
curious  insulated  dwellings,  termed  Crannoges,  which  were  brought  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Institute  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Evelyn  P.  Shirley, 
and  of  which  many  notices  will  be  found  in  his  "  Dominion  of  Farncy." 
The  stockaded  islands,  frequently  brought  to  light  during  the  recent 
extensive  works  of  drainage  in  Ireland,  have  attracted  considerable 
notice,  and  they  assume  a  fresh  interest  as  compared  with  similar 
remains  lately  found  iu  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  described 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Zurich.  Examples  have 
been  likewise  discovered  more  recently  in  North  Britain,  and  we  may 
anticipate  a  full  illustration  of  their  remarkable  character  from  our 
friend  Mr.  Joseph  Robertson.  The  annexed  diagram  presents  a  section  of 
a  good  specimen  of  the  Crannoge  ;  it  was  found  in  Ardakillin  Lough,  co. 
Koscoramon,  and  was  constructed  with  both  stones  and  oak  jiiling.  The 
top  line  shows  the  former  highest  water  level,  the  luwest  that  of  the 
ordinary  winter  flood  ;  and  the  third  line  that  of  the  ordinary  summer  water. 
The  upper  layer  was  formed  of  loose  stones  surrounded  by  an  inclosing  wall, 
supported  in  part  by  piling.  Several  other  illustrations  of  the  construction 
of  these  primitive  dwellings,  the  natural  resource  of  the  inhabitants  of 
districts  abounding  iu  lakes    or  frequently  submerged,   will  be  found  in 
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Mr.  Wilde's  Catalogue.     The  antiquities,  which  have  been  disinterred   in 
profusion  around  the  stockades  of  these  singular  strongholds,  form  a  large 


Section  of  a  Crannoge.    (Ardakillin  Lough.) 

class  of  the  Collections  of  the  Academy,  and  the  cii'cumstances  connected 
with  their  discovery  are  well  desei'viug  of  consideration. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Wilde  may  speedily  complete  the  laborious  under- 
taking entrusted  to  him  by  the  Irish  Academy.  The  publication  of  such 
a  Synopsis  will  be  of  great  advantage  in  supplying  materials  and  evidence 
towards  establishing  in  scientific  system  that  Chronological  Classification 
of  our  earlier  antiquities  which  we  trust  may  be  hereafter  achieved. 
That  Classification  is  alone  wanting  in  order  to  give  to  Archaeological 
Investigation  its  true  and  highest  aim  "as  an  auxiliary  to  Historical  and 
Ethnological  inquiries. 


^rtj^atological  Intelligence. 


Mr.  Papworth  has  announced  his  intention  of  immediately  going  to 
press  with  his  "  Ordinary  of  Arms,"  having  obtained  the  number  of 
subscribers  that  will  enable  him  to  commence  issuing  it  in  Parts.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  prospectus  of  this  useful  work,  which  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  to  archaeologists.  It  purposes  to  furnish  an  answer 
to  the  oft-repeated  inquiry — *'  Whose  arms  are  these  ?  "  The  coats  of 
arms  will  be  alphabetically  arranged  under  the  charges,  so  to  be  con- 
sulted with  all  the  facility  of  a  Dictionary  ;  this  simple  arrangement 
will  render  the  work  far  more  useful  than  the  costly  volumes  of  Edmondson 
or  other  writers.  To  all  local  antiquaries,  ecclesiologists,  and  lovers  of  old 
monuments,  seals,  or  other  relics  of  the  past  on  which  the  symbols  of 
heraldry  so  often  appear,  this  work  will  be  of  daily  utility.  By  the 
terms  of  the  subscription,  no  copies  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  author 
for  at  least  five  years  after  the  publication  is  terminated  except  at 
double  the  price.  As  the  manuscript  is  ready  there  can  be  no  delay  in 
speedily  completing  the  work  if  it  should  meet  with  adequate  support. 
Mr.  Papworth's  labours  and  success  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Archi- 
tecture "  fully  entitle  him  to  our  confidence.  Any  of  our  members  who 
should  wish  to  possess  the  "  Ordinary  of  Arms  "  would  do  well  to  forward 
their  names  without  delay  to  Mr.  J,  W.  Papworth,  I4a,  Great  Marlborough 
Street,  London,  from  whom  a  prospectus  may  be  obtained. 
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iExHELNOTH,  Archbishop,  writ  by  Cnut  in 
his  behalf,  CI. 

Agilulphus,  king  of  Lomb.irdy,  his  crown 
preserved  at  Monza,  14. 

Aix  la  Chapelle,  cope  ornamented  with  bells 
there,  23. 

Albert,  H.R.H.  the  Prince,  gives  his  Pa- 
tronage to  the  Institute,  98,  382. 

Aldworth,  Berks,  sepulchral  effigies  there, 
144,  156  ;  interment  with  box-leaves 
found  there,  157. 

Allelujah  Victory,  memoir  on  the,  by  Dr. 
Hobson,  320. 

Allingham,  Mr.,  document  exhibited  by, 
277. 

Allington,  Giles,  cups  presented  by,  to 
Lyons'  Inn,  290  ;  William,  miniature 
portrait  of,  ib. 

Altar,  frontal  of,  at  Monza,  22. 

America,  South,  antiquities  communicated 
by  Mr.  Squier,  70. 

Amphorse,  found  near  Kertch,  107,  202. 

Ampullae,  containing  Holy  oils,  at  Monza, 
14. 

Amulet  of  silver,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morgan, 
288. 

Anglo-Saxon  Period  :— documents,  of  the 
times  of  Eadgar  and  Cnut,  58 ;  orna- 
ments found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ex- 
hibited, 74  ;  memoir  by  Mr.  Kemble 
on  Notices  of  Heathen  Interment  in 
Charters,  78,  119  ;  cinerary  urns  in 
Lincolnshire,  174,  177,  275  ;  supposed 
traces  of  Varangians  in  the  Crimea,  69, 
206  ;  royal  residence  at  Yevering,  in 
Northumbria,  286  ;  early  settlements 
in  Lothian,  301,  312  ;  establishment  at 
Rome,  363. 

Archaeology,  memoir  on  Practical  Advan- 
tages from  the  Study  of,  1 . 

Archer,  Robert,  his  seal,  96. 

Archer,  Mr.  Wykeham,  his  drawings  of 
ancient  remains  in  Northumberland, 
286. 

Architecture  : — memoir  on  the  analogy 
between  the  architecture  of  France  and 
YOL.    XIV. 


of  Scotland,  38  ;  no  example  of  Norman 
style  in  Scottish  castles,  41  ;  notice  of 
the  remains  of  the  La<ly  Chapel  at 
Sherborne,  70  ;  proposed  Publicntion 
on  Edingtou  Cliurcli,  Wilts.  287  ; 
notices  of  St.  John's  church  and  the 
Cathedral,  Chester,  293,  37t»  ;  of 
Flixton  church,  Suffolk,  360  ;  of  Car- 
narvon Castle,  375,  379. 

Arm  of  iron,  to  replace  a  lost  limb,  at 
Venice,  96. 

Armlets,  of  cannel  or  Kimmeridge  coal,  87 ; 
of  gold,  found  in  Lincolnshire,  92  ;  of 
gold,  found  at  Kertch,  1  99. 

ARMsand  Armour  : — examples  of  the  kettle- 
hat,  53  ;  armour  of  the  time  of  Edward 
III.  illustrated  by  a  sepulchral  efti^y 
at  Aldworth,  Berks,  145  ;  sepulchral 
effigy  at  Chew  Magna,  Somerset,  158  ; 
remarkable  representations  of  military 
costume  on  a  brass  triptych  at  Susa, 
208  ;  rondache  formerly  in  Mr.  Fenn's 
collection,  289  ;  singular  head-piece  in 
posses.sion  of  Hon.  H.  Walpole,  290  ; 
head-piece  of  brigandine  armour  found 
in  Kent,  345  ;  notices  of  brij;andine 
armour,  and  of  defences  formed  with 
whalebone,  mail  quilted  in  linen,  &c., 
346,  347.     See  Sword,  Spear,  &c. 

Arrow-heads,  of  flint,  fabricated  in  York- 
shire, 171  ;  of  iron,  forked,  289. 

Arthur,  King,  his  connection  with  Lothian, 
304. 

Astrolabes,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Morgan,  96. 
289. 

Auditors,  their  Report,  181. 


B. 


Bainbridge,  Archbishop,  his  monument  at 
Rome,  93. 

Barrows,  sepulchral,  notices  of,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  charters,  124,  130  ;  in  Germany, 
described  by  Mr.  Kemble,  136. 

Battlefield  church,  Shropshire,  proposed 
restoration  of,  89. 

Bear-pit,  supposed  remains  of  one  at  Hack- 
ney, 176. 

3  I 
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Bellfounder,  John  Copgraf,  bell  bearing  his 
name  in  Yorkshire,  284. 

Bells,  appended  to  sacred  vestments,  23  ; 
inscribed  bell  at  Scawton,  Yorkshire, 
284. 

Berkshire  : — sepulchral  efiBgies  in  Aid- 
worth  church,  144,  156. 

Bernard,  St.,  his  seals  as  abbot  of  Clairvaux, 
50. 

Blore,  Mr.,  communicates  a  drawing  of  an 
effigy  at   Aldworth,  144  ;  of  an  effigy  | 
at  Chew  Magna,  158. 

Boulogne,  antiquities  in  the  Museum  there, 
87. 

Bow  of  horn,  found  in  Cambridgeshire, 
284 ;  notices  of  bows  used  in  India, 
ib. 

Bowl,  of  metal,  found  in  Wiltshire,  93  ;  at 
Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  174  ;  supposed 
to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon  r/abata,  ib. 

Brank,  exhibited  by  Rev.  T.  Hugo,  288^ 

Brass,  sepulcliral,  at  Braimton,  Devon,  76  ; 
at  St.  Michael's  Penkevil,  Cornwall,93  ; 
at  Walsingham,  Norfolk,  ib.  ;  brass 
triptych  at  Susa,  similar  to  Flemish 
brasses  in  its  workmanship,  208  ; 
Flemish  Brass  ordered  by  the  wiU  of  a 
senator  of  Lubeck,  210,  n.  ;  inscribed 
plate  at  Usk,  289. 

Braunton,  Devon,  sepulchral  brass  there, 
76. 

Brigau'iine  armour,  headpiece  of,  345  ; 
brigandine  coats  in  the  Tower  Annory, 
347  ;  at  Goodrich  Court,  ib. 

Bright,  >Ir.  B.,  exhibits  a  dodecahedi-on  of 
black  marble,  179. 

Bronze,  antiquities  of  : — celt  foimd  in  the 
Crimea,  91  ;  scabbard  and  s«ord-hilt 
found  near  Lancaster,  ib.  ;  coating  of  a 
shield  and  other  relics  found  in  the 
river  Witham,  92  ;  celt  found  near 
Staines,  279  ;  spear-head  found  near 
Cardiff,  357. 

Brooches,  found  in  the  Crimea,  resembling 
those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  69, 
206  ;  Anglo-Saxon,  of  scyphate  and 
other  forms,  found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
74  ;  of  silver,  found  with  Roman 
remains  at  Great  Chesterford,  85  ; 
Roman,  found  at  Caistor,  Norfolk,  176; 
in  form  resembling  animals,  birds,  &c., 
ib.  ;  of  silver,  in  torm  of  a  lion,  177  ; 
of  lead,  found  in  the  Thames,  ib. ;  found 
at  Winchester,  279  ;  of  bronze,  found 
with  Roman  remains  in  Wiltshire,  287 ; 
found  at  Swaffliam,  287  ;  facsimile 
exhibited  of  the  Hunterston  brooch, 
inscribed  with  Runes,  359. 

Bruce,  Hev.  Dr.  J.  C,  memoir  on  the 
Practical  Advantages  acciniing  from 
tho  Study  of  Arohfeology,  1. 

Buckingham, Dukeofjhis  portrait  byGerbier 
exhibited,  358. 

BrcKiNOHAMSHiRE  : — Dotices  oftheCreslow 


Pastures,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Kelke,  173;  of 
Choulesbury  camp,  273  ;  of  Grymes 
Dyke,  ib.  ;  of  Camps  near  West 
Wycombe,  275. 

Buckman,  Professor,  his  Report  on  the 
Museum  establishei  at  Cirencester, 
354. 

Buist,  Dr.,  his  observations  on  forms  of 
ancient  and  of  Indian  bows,  284. 

Burges,  Mr.  W.,  his  notices  of  precious  gifts 
to  the  Cathedral  of  Monza,  8,  173; 
of  an  ivory  tablet  at  Vercelli,  75  ;  of  an 
iron  arm  at  Venice,  96  ;  of  an  ivory 
mirr(ir-case,  ib.  ;  of  Queen  Theode- 
linda"s  hen  preserved  at  Monza,  280. 

Burton,  Mr.  J.  H.,  his  Memoir  on  the 
Analogy  between  the  Architecture  of 
France  and  of  Scotland,  38. 

Byzantine  Art,  remarks  on  its  influence, 
218. 


C. 


Caistor,  Lincolnshire,  Anglo-Saxon  relics 
found  there,  174. 

Caistor,  Norfolk,  brooch  found  there,  176  ; 
speculum  found  there,  2S7. 

Calchihuis,  precious  stones  from  South 
America,  exhibited,  70. 

Calthrop,  of  bone,  found  at  Kertch,  20S. 

Cambridge,  impressions  of  seals,  Corpus 
Christi  College,  52  ;  matrices  of  seals 
in  the  Fitzw-illiam  Museum,  77. 

Cambridgeshire  : — documents  relating  to 
the  Chamberlayn  family,  52  ;  notice  of 
an  ancient  line  of  road,  110  ;  bow  of 
horn  found  near  Ely,  284. 

Camp,  at  Choulesbury,  Bucks,  273;  near 
West  Wycombe,  275. 

Canis'.ra,  of  Kimmeridge  coal  fotmd  at 
Great  Chesterford,  87. 

Carlebury,  Durham,  Roman  remains  found 
there,  78. 

Carnarvon  Castle,  notices  of,  375,  379. 

Carne,  Sir  Edward,  his  monumeutat  Rome, 
76. 

Carrington,  Mr.  exhibits  a  rubbing  from  a 
sepulchral  brass  in  Cornwall,  93. 

Carter,  Mr.  John,  his  drawings  of  archi- 
tectural remains  and  antiquities,  ex- 
hibited, 280,  285,  289,  358. 

Castles,  in  Europe,  general  observations  on, 
39  ;  notices  of  Caruarvon  Casile,  375, 
379. 

Caythorpe,  Lincolnshire,  Roman  antiquities 
found  there,  140. 

Ce't,  of  stone,  found  on  Hounslow  Heath, 
82  ;  from  .Jamaica,  ib.  ;  found  in  Scot- 
land, casts  of  various  types  exhibited, 
279  ;  found  in  considerable  numbers 
at  Hoxne,  Suffolk,  287  ;  of  bronze, 
found  in  the  Crimea,  91  j  fuuiid  near 
Staines,  279, 
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Celt-moulds,  found  in  Scotland,  .01,  27fi  ; 
iu  the  museum  of  the  Royal  lI•i^h 
Academy,  :{))'2. 

Chalice,  in  the  Treasury  at  Monza,  22. 

Clianilierlayn,  Henry  le,  his  teal,  52. 

Charles  I.,  ebony  ciihinet  for  a  painting, 
formerly  in  his  collection,  2!!0. 

CuEsiiiui: :— Jiiuriiiil  and  rroccedings  of 
the  CliGstir  Arehu'idogieal  Society, 
noticed,  2'JO  ;  Ri  man  n  mains  found 
near  Kinderton,  ib. ;  certificate  by  the 
Rlaclv  Pnnce,  regai'ding  Thomaa  de 
I'rayers,  3J9. 

Chester,  Roman  remains  found  there,  292  ; 
Report  of  the  Mcciing  of  the  Institute 
there,  3G4  ;  notice  of  the  museum 
formed  during  the  meeting,  'Mi) ; 
notices  of  the  Catheilral,  293,  373;  of 
St.  John's  Church,  370. 

Chester,  Rev.  Greville  J.,  exhibits  disks  of 
flint  found  in  Yorkshire, }!3;  impression 
of  a  seal  found  at  York,  17i)  ;  disk  of 
bone  found  in  Ireland,  27 !i  ;  antiquities 
found  at  Redford  and  Winchester, 
279 ;  flint  weapon  found  at  Hoxne, 
287. 

Chesterford,  Great,  discoveries  of  Roman 
antiquities  there,  63,  8.5. 

Chew  Magna,  Somerset,  sepulchral  effigy 
there,  158. 

Chichester,  discovery  of  Roman  conduit 
pipes  there,  3.")(i. 

Choulesbury  Camp,  Bucks,  notice  of,  273. 

Cirencester,  museum  established  there, 
3.J4. 

Clairvaux,  seals  of  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of,  50. 

Cnut,  his  writ  in  behalf  of  Archbishop 
yEthelnoth,  Gl. 

Coal,  Kimmeridge,  canistra  or  vessels  of, 
found  by  Hon.  R,  Neville  in  Essex,  87. 

Coins,  of  Constantino  and  Valentinian,  found 
at  Great  Chesterford,  04  ;  Roman  and 
Gaulish,  found  at  Horley,  Surrey,  74  ; 
Roman,  found  at  Carlebury,  Durham, 
78 ;  Roman,  found,  in  Lincolnthire, 
141,  142  ;  found  in  tombs  at  Kertch, 
199. 

Comb  of  Queen  Theodelinda,  at  Monza, 
16  ;  of  St.  Loup,  at  Sens,  17;  repre- 
sentations of,  amongst  symltols  on 
sculptured  slabs  in  Scotland,  89,  192  ; 
found  withSaxon  interments  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 275. 

Corbridge,  gold  ring  found  there,  exhibited 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  357. 

Cornwall  : — s>"puk-hral  brass  at  St. 
Michael's  Penkevil,  93  ;  silver  hurhng- 
ball,  exhibited,  90. 

Costume,  female,  peculiar  details  on  a 
sepulchral  brass  at  Walsingham,  93  ; 
military,  see  Arms  and  Armour. 

Crabbe,  Mr.  W.  R.,  exhibits  a  representa- 
tion of  a  sepulchral  brass  at  Braunton, 
70. 


Cremation,  evidence  of  its  practice  supplieil 

by  Anglo-Saxon  documents,  13.">. 
Cret'liiw  Pastures,  Huckf,  no'ice  of,  by  Rev. 

W.  H.  Keike,  173. 
Crimea,    notices    of     r<FoarchfB    by     Dr. 

M'Pherson,     near    Kertch,    (i.'i,    l9t)  ; 

bron/.e   celt  found     neur    Kertch,  91  ; 

of  H  crucifix    and    devotional   liildets, 

from    Sebastopol,  by   Major    Walker, 

279. 
Cromlechs,  allusion     to,    in    Anglo-Saxon 

documents,    1 34 ;     notice    of  one    at 

Coldrum,  Kent,  1 39. 
Cross,  relic  of  wood  of  the  Holy  Cross,  at 

Monza,  12  ;  gold  cross  of  Pope  Gregory 

there,  1 3 ;  processional  gold  cross  for- 
merly there,  1 0  ;  pectoral  cross  of  the 

kingdom  of  Lombardy,  2(1. 
Cross-slabs,    scul])iured,  in   ."Scotland,  180  ; 

inscribed  with  Runes,  found  in  the  Isle 

of  ^L•ln,  203. 
Crown.",  of  Queen   Theodelinda,  at  Monza, 

14;    iron    crown  of   Lombardy,    14  ; 

crowns  presented  to  churches,  l.'). 
Cumberland: — Sword  found  at  Embleton, 

in  Keswick  Museum,  92. 
Gumming,    Rev.    J.    G.,    his    memoir    on 

sculptured  crosses  and  Runes   in   the 

Isle  of  Man,  78,203. 
Gumming,  i'\[r.,exhil)its  an  ancient  painting 

of  Our  Lord,  95. 
Cuxwold,  Lincolnshire,  gold  armlet  found 

there,  92. 


D. 


Dagger,  found  in  Lincolnshire,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Thorold ,  92  ;  f(jund  in  the  Thames, 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Parkinson,  178. 

Danes,  their  incursions  into  Lothian,  312, 

Darnley.  his  betrothal  ring,  as  supposed, 
found  at  Fotheringhay,  297. 

Davies,  Rev.  D.,  his  investigations  fif  Roman 
remains  at  Caei'sws  noticed,  84. 

Davington  Pri<iry,  Kent,  brigandine  head- 
piece found  there,  345. 

De  la  Reche  family,  notices  of,  148, 

Denham,  Mr.  M.  A.,  bis  notice  of  Roman 
remains  at  Carlebury,  Durham,  78. 

Devonshire  : — sepulchral  brass  at  Braun- 
ton, 76. 

Dials,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgnn, 
289. 

Diptychs  of  ivory,  in  the  Treasury  at 
Monza,  20. 

Disks,  of  pottery,  found  with  Romnn  re- 
mains in  Essex,  74  ;  of  flint,  found  in 
Yorkshire,  83  ;  of  bone,  found  in  Ire- 
land, 278  ;  of  bone,  found  at  Lincoln, 
279. 

Docr.MENTS,  Original  :— Anglo-Saxon,  of 
the  reigns  of  Eadgar  and  Cnut,  58  ; 
relating  to  Lincolnshire,  communi- 
cated  by  Rev.  E.  Jervis,  79  ;  memoir 
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by  Mr.  Kemble  on  Notices  of  Heathen 
Interments  in  Anglo-Saxon  Docu- 
nien's,  119;  Statutes  by  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester  for  MidcUeham 
College,  IGO  ;  Bill  of  Medicines  for 
Edward  I.,  267  ;  licence  to  attend 
church  services  in  an  adjicent  parish. 
277  ;  warrant  under  Great  Seal  of 
Edward  I.,  290 ;  certificate  by  the 
Black  Prince  regarding  Thomas  de 
Prayers,  348. 

Dodd,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  portrait  of  Sir  F. 
Drake,  84  ;  of  a  personage  unknown, 
96  ;  of  Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 179  ;  document  with  Great  Seal 
of  Edward  I.,  290. 

Doddinston,  Lincolnshire,  documents  there 
preserved,  79. 

Dorsetshire  : — notices  of  Lady-Chapel  and 
of  otiier  remains  at  Sherborne  Abbey 
cliurch,  70  ;  of  ancient  objects  formed 
of  Kimmeridge  coal,  87  ;  of  a  line  of 
causeway  near  Dorchester,  115  ;  gold 
ring  in  possession  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  287. 

Dossels,  of  altars  in  Italy,  22. 

Dovor  Castle,  proposed  desecration  of  the 
ancient  church  there,  276. 

Drummond,  Mr.  M.,  silver  cups  in  his  pos- 
session, 290. 

Dunn,  Rev.  J,  \V.,  his  account  of  a  sepul- 
chral cist  found  at  Amble,  Northum- 
berland, 281. 

Dunwich,  matrices  of  seals  found  theire,  77. 

Durham  :— seal  of  Thor  Longus  in  the 
Chapter  Treasury  at  Durham,  48  ; 
Roman  remains  found  at  Carlebury, 
ib.;  notices  of  the  Wraken  Dyke,  103, 
n.  ;  Roman  inscriptions  at  Durham, 
280,  358. 

Dyson,  Kev.  F.,  his  account  of  a  discovery 
of  bars  of  metal  near  Malvern,  81, 


E. 


Eadgar,  observations  on  an  impression  of 
his  seal  at  Paris,  57  ;  document  of  his 
reign,  relating  to  lands  in  Middlesex, 
58. 

Edgar,  King  of  Scotland,  his  grants  to  Eng- 
lish adherents,  48. 

Edward  I.,  medicines  purchased  during  his 
last  illness,  267. 

Edward  II.,  observations  on  his  supposed 
birth  at  Carnarvon,  379  ;  his  works  at 
Carnarvon  Castle  noticed,  ib. 

Edward  IV.,  his  seal  for  the  Chancery  of 
Monmouth,  55. 

Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  certificate  by, 
regarding  Thomas  de  Prayers,  348  ; 
notice  of  his  various  seals,  351. 

EfiBgy.  Sec  Sepulchral  Effigies,  Brass, 
Sec. 


Egypt,  Report  by  Mr.  Rhind  on  his  re- 
searches there,  84. 

Elephant,  supposed  representations  of,  on 
Scottish  sculptures,  191. 

EUaconibe,  Rev.  H.  T.,  his  notice  of  an 
ancient  bell  at  Scawton,  Yorkshire, 
284. 

Enamel,  examples  of  : — cloisonne,  on  the 
crown  of  Lombardy  at  Monza,  14  ; 
champlev^  at  Monza,  21 ;  on  the  frontal 
of  the  altar  thei-e,  22  ;  Roman,  found 
in  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire,  75  ; 
scabbard  of  a  sword  in  the  Museum  at 
Keswick,  92  ;  the  Rudge  cup,  in  pos- 
session of  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, 283  ;  candlestick,  found  at  York, 
289  ;  case  of  a  miniature  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  by  Gerbier,  358. 

Ephesus,  plans  and  views  of,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Falkener,  279. 

Erming  Street,  notices  of,  99,  111  ;  course 
through  Lincolnshire,  known  as  The 
High  Dyke,  140,141. 

Essex  : — Roman  i-emains  found  by  Hon. 
R.  Neville  at  Great  Chesterford,  Quen- 
don,  and  Hadstock,  63,  85  ;  at  Rick- 
ling,  74  ;  pewter  alms'  dish  at  Heydon, 
ib.  ;  stone  maul  or  muUer  found  near 
Audley  End,  357. 


Fairless,  Mr.,  exhibits  an  impression  of  a 
seal  of  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
at  Rome,  363. 

Falkener,  Mr.,  his  proposed  publication  re- 
garding Ephesus,  279 ;  exhibits  an 
ebony  cabinet  for  a  painting,  formerly 
in  possession  of  Charles  I.,  230. 

Fan  of  Queen  Theodeliuda,  preserved  at 
Monza,  17. 

Fibula.     See  Brooch. 

Fitch,  Mr.  R.,  exhibits  a  Roman  brooch  found 
at  Caistor,  176  ;  seal  found  at  Wotton, 
1 79  ;  brooch  or  ornament  found  at 
SwafTham,  287 ;  speculum  found  at 
Caistor,  ib. 

Fitzwilliam  Museum,  matrices  of  seals  there, 
77. 

Flabellum,  or  fan,  presented  by  Queen 
Theodelinda  to  the  church  at  Monza, 
1 7  ;  representation  of  the  flabellum  in 
a  Greek  illumination,  19. 

Flanders,  sepulchral  bi-asses  there  engraved, 
209,  210,  ji. 

Flint,  antiquities  of ;  fr.agmcnt,  found  in  a 
sejjulchral  cist  at  Amble,  Northumbei*- 
lan<l,  281  ;  weapon  found  at  Hoxne, 
Suffolk,  287. 

Fosse  W.iy,  notices  of  the,  99,  105, 114. 

Fotheringhay,  the  Darnley  Ring  found 
there,  297. 

France,  general  observations  on  castellated 
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buildings  there,    44  ;    arcliitccture  of, 

coini)!irLMl  with  that  of  Scothinii,  38. 
Franks,  Mr.  A.  \V.,  exiiibits  a  (irawins;  of  a 

sepulchral  slab  at  Southwell,  7li;  ceh 

from  tlie  Criiuea,  and  sword  from  Wor- 

ton,  91. 
Freeland,  .Mr.,exliihits  a  conduit  pipe  found 

at  Cliichesier,  3J6. 
Freeman,    Mr.,  his   notice   of  St.  Mellon's 

chuffh,  Moiimoutiishire,  353. 
Frontal  of  the  Hi>;;h  Altar  at  Monza,  22  ; 

liat  of  froutala  in  Italy,  ib.,  n. 


G. 


Gabatte,  Anglo-Saxon  vessels  of  sacred  use, 
174. 

Gerbier,  miniature  portrait  of  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  painted  by,  3ofJ. 

Germaims,  St.,  his  visit  to  Britain,  320. 

Glass,  examples  of  ;  cup  preserved  at 
Monza,  15  ;  vases  found  at  Kertch,  68, 
2o3  ;  found  with  Roman  remains  at 
Kenchester,  83. 
—  painted  ;  Memoir  by  Mr.  C.  Winston 
on  the  North  Kose  window  at  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  210  ;  remarks  on  colours 
anciently  in  use,  215  ;  on  ruby  glass, 
217,  and  additional  notes. 

Gloucester,  Richard  Duke  of,  his  statutes 
for  Middleham  College,  Yorkshire, 
160. 

Gloucestershire: — bars  of  metal  found  on 
Meon  Hill,  82  ;  Museum  established  at 
Cirencester,  354. 

Gold,  ornaments  of;  armlet  found  in  Lin- 
colnshire, exhibited  by  Mr.  Thorold, 
92  ;  corslet  found  at  Mold,  93,  292  ; 
Irish  ornament  or  fibula  exhibited  by 
Hon.  R.  Neville,  176;  relics  found  in 
tombs  at  Kertch,  199  ;  ring  found  in 
Dorsetshire,  287  ;  ring  found  in  co. 
Dublin,  now  in  Capt.  E.  Hoare's  col- 
lection, 355  ;  ring  of  the  Roman  period 
found  Ht  Corbridge,  357. 

Goodrich  Court,  iron  weapon  found  on 
Meon  Hill,  in  the  armory  there,  82  ; 
bronze  coating  of  a  shield  found  in  the 
river  Witham,  92  ;  iron  arm  to  supply 
the  loss  of  a  limb,  96. 

Gregory  the  Great,  precious  objects  sent 
by  him  to  Queen  Tbeodelinda,  at 
Monza,  12,  13. 

Grimesby  Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  seal  of,  77. 

Grymes  Dyke,  Bucks,  notice  of,  273. 

Guest,  Dr.,  his  Memoir  on  The  Four  Roman 
Ways.  99. 

Gunner,  Rev.  W.  H.,  his  notices  of  MSS.  at 
Winchester  College,  78. 


II. 


Hackney,  notices  of  a  building  there,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  bear-pit,  174. 


Hardwick,  Mr.  J.,  his  account  of  Roman 
remnins  at  Kenchester,  83. 

Hartshorne,  Rev.  C.  H.,  noiices  of  a  Iiill  of 
medicines  for  Edward  I.,  268,  376  ;  of 
Carnarvon  and  other  castles  in  Wales, 
375,  379. 

Ilauievillc,  Sir  J.-hn,  sepulchral  effigy 
attributed  to,  at  Chew  .Ma>,'iis,  158. 

Hawkins,  Mr.,  his  notice  of  pi  oposcd  resto- 
rations at  B.ittk'tield  church,  89. 

Hayward,  Mr.,  seal  found  at  Lincoln  in  his 
possession,  3G3. 

Heraldry,  proposed  publication  of  an  Ordi- 
nary of  Arms  by  Mr.  Papworih,  394. 

Herefoudsiiire:  — Roman  antiquities  found 
at  Kenchester,  83. 

Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  remarks  on 
its  plan  and  architect,  46. 

Hewitt,  Mr.,  exhibits  Ani^lo-Saxon  anti- 
quities found  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  74  ; 
iron  metal- work,  178  ;  an  iron  scource. 
290. 

Heydon,  Essex,  pewter  alms-dish  there, 
74. 

Hinde,  Mr.  J.  Hodgson,  his  Memoir  on  the 
position  of  Lothian  prior  to  its  annexa- 
tion to  Scotland,  301. 

Hoar-stones,  mentioned  in  Anglo-Saxon 
documents,  132. 

Hoare,  Capt.  E.,  gold  ring  in  his  possession, 
355  ;  silver  ornament  with  an  episcopal 
seal  found  in  Ireland,  356. 

Holy  Island,  inscribed  leaden  plate  found 
there,  285. 

Horley,  Surrey,  coin  of  Faustina  and  a 
Gaulich  coin  found  there,  74;  document 
relating  to,  277. 

Horn,  stag's,  ancient  implements  formed  of, 
82. 

Horse,  remains  of,  found  in  tombs  at 
Kertch,  68,  202,  204  ;  teeth  of,  found 
near  interments  at  Carlebury,  Dur- 
ham, 78. 

Hoxne,  Suflblk,  flint  weapons  found  there, 
287. 

Hoylake,  notice  of  antiquities  found  there, 
381. 

Hugo,  Rev.  T.,  exhibits  a  leaden  brooch, 
177  ;  a  brank,  288  ;  a  fragment  of  the 
gold  corslet  found  at  Mold,  29.{. 

Hume,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  observations  on  anti- 
quities found  at  Hoylake,  381. 

Hunter,  Mr.  J.,  his  notice  of  a  knife  and 
fork  formerly  in  possession  of  Mrs. 
Milton,  89  ;  exhibits  a  brass  b.all  or 
pomcllum,  179  ;  a  knife  with  tortoise- 
shell  handle,  jind  a  Spanish  clasj)-knife, 
ib. ;  his  address  on  occasion  of  Mr. 
Kemble's  decease,  272. 

Hurling,  notices  of  the  game  so  called  in 
Cornwall,  96. 
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Icknield  Street,  nolices  of  its  course,  99, 
IOC,  11  (i. 

Ingbam,  ^■ol•f■olk,  paintings  there  represent- 
ing the  legend  of  St.  ISieliolas,  2ii5. 

Inscrii)!ions:  relating  to  Aliz  Lestrange,  at 
Shrewsbury,  73  ;  ou  sculptured  stones 
in  Scoilaud,  1^6  ;  notice  by  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Caul  of  a  Roman  tablet  found  at 
Bath,  1  72  ;  Roman,  found  at  Ismid,  in 
Anatolia,  279  ;  on  the  Rudge  Cup, 
283 ;  leaden  plate  found  at  Holy 
Island,  286  ;  Roman,  found  in  North- 
umberland, 3.58. 

lona,  sepulchral  slabs  stated  to  have  been 
brought  from,  88. 

Ireland :^nipressions  of  seals  amongst  the 
Ormonde  muniments  at  Kilkenny,  96  ; 
gold  ornament  found  in  co.  Tyrone,  in 
Air.  Neville's  museum,  176  ;  bone 
disk  found  in  the  Isle  of  Aranmore, 
278  ;  gold  ring  in  Capt.  Hoare's  col- 
lection, 355  ;  silver  ornament  bearing 
the  seal  of  a  bishop  of  Man,  found  in 
CO.  Dublin,  356  ;  notice  of  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Museum  of  the  R.  Irish 
Academy,  388 ;  antiquities  of  stone 
found  there,  390,  391  ;  sepulchral 
urns,  393  ;  crannoges  in  Irish  lakes, 
394. 
Iron  crown  of  Lombardy,  noticed,  14. 
Ivory,  sculptures  of ;  diptychs  in  the  Trea- 
sury at  Monza,  20 ;  book-covers  of 
perforated  work,  21  ;  fragments  found 
at  Kertcli,  66  ;  tablet  at  Vercelli  repre- 
senting the  Morris  Dance,  75;  examples 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Webb,  362  ;  notice 
of  casts  of  examples  in  Museums  in 
Germany,  ib. 


Jamaica,  stone  weapon  found  there  ex- 
hibited, 82. 

Jervis,  Rev.  E.,  documents  relating  to 
Lincolnshire  communicated  by,  79. 

Jones,  Mr.  Wyndham,  Mrs.  Milton's  knife 
and  fork  in  his  possession,  89  ;  cer- 
tificate by  the  Black  Prince  relating  to 
Thomas  de  Pi*ayers,  349. 


K. 


Kelke,  Rev.  W.  H.,  his  account  of  Creslow 
Pastures,  Bucks,  173  ;  of  Choulesbury 
Camp,  273. 

Kemble,  Mr.  J.  M.,  his  observations  on 
documents  of  the  times  of  Eadgar  and 
Cnut,  58  ;  on  antiquities  found  near 
Kertch,  69  ;  on  the  proposed  Exhibitiofl 


of  Ancient  Art  at  Manchester,  77  ;  me- 
moir on  Notices  of  Heathen  Interment 
in  Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  78,  119; 
remarks  on  s^tone  weapons,  82  ;  on 
antiquities  foiTued  of  horns  of  the 
deer  and  elk,  ib.  ;  on  sepulchral  usages 
in  Germany,  136  ;  on  remains  of  the 
horse  occurring  in  ancienf  tombs,  202  ; 
address  by  Mr.  Hunter  on  his  de- 
cease, 272  ;  the  proposed  publication  of 
his  "  Horae  Ferales,"  295. 

Kenchester,  Herefordshire,  Roman  anti- 
quities found  there,  83. 

Kent  : — notice  of  the  cromlech  atColdrum, 
139  ;  of  tlie  difcovery  of  a  brigandine 
headpiece  at  Davington  Priory,  345  ; 
draw)ng  of  a  market  cross  formerly  at 
Maidstone,  359. 

Kertch,  discoveries  there  by  Dr.  M'Pherson, 
65,  196  ;  bronze  celt  found  there,  91. 

Keswick,  sword  found  in  Cumberland,  now 
in  the  Museum  there,  92. 

Kettle-bat,  headpiece  so  called,  53. 

Kimmeridge  coaA,  canistra  or  vessels  formed 
of,  found  in  Essex,  87. 

Kirk  Braddan,  Isle  of  Man,  sculptured 
fragment  inscribed  with  Iluues  loimd 
•  there,  263. 

Kirk  Newton,  Northumberland,  drawings 
of  the  ancient  church  there  exhibited, 
286. 


L. 


Labanoff,  Prince,  presents  the  Catalogue 
of  his  collection  of  Portraits  of  Mary 
Stuart,  277  ;  his  portrait  of  Mary 
Stuart  privately  engraved,  285. 

Laing,  Mr.  H.,  exhibits  facsimiles  of  stone 
antiquities  found  in  Scotland,  278  ;  of 
the  Hunterston  brooch,  359. 

Lancashire  : — bronze  sword-hilt  and  scab- 
bard found  at  Worton,  91  ;  cordial 
reception  of  the  Institute  by  the  His- 
toric Society  of  Lancashire  at  Liverpool, 
377  ;  mazer-bowl  presented  on  that 
occasion  to  Lord  Talbot,  378. 

Le  Keux,  Mr.,  his  notices  of  ancient  remains 
at  Sherborne  Abbey,  70  ;  exhibits 
drawings  of  churches  in  Berkshire, 
84  ;  collection  of  illuminated  initial 
letters  from  ^ISS.,  ib.  ;  drawings  by 
Mackenzie  of  buildings  at  Oxford,  ]  79  ; 
drawings  by  Carter  of  Roman  in- 
ecriptions  at  Durham,  and  of  a  Mosaic 
pavement  at  Leicester,  280  ;  of  paint- 
ings formerly  in  Ingham  Churcli,  Nor- 
folk, 285  ;  of  various  antiquities,  from 
Mr.  Britton's  collections,  358  ;  series  of 
drawings  by  distinguished  topographical 
draftsmen,  359. 

Legions,  Roman,  notices  of  symbols  assigned 
to,  359. 
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Lestraiige,  Ali/.,  inscription  found  at  Shrews- 
bury, bearing  her  nftuio,  7;{. 

LiNcoi.N.siiiuE  :  —  enamelled  perfume-box 
found  at  Little  Iluniby,  7')  ;  bronze 
box  found  at  Lincoln,  ih.  ;  seal  of 
Wellow  or  Grimesby  Abbey,  77;  docu- 
ments communicated  byllev.  E.Jervis, 
79  ;  seal  of  Sixliille  I'riory,  ill  ;  da^jjger 
and  gold  armlet  in  Mr.  Tliorold's  \n->s- 
session,  92  ;  Roman  remains  found  at 
Caytborpe,  140  ;  Anglo-Saxon  anti- 
quities found  at  Caistor,  1 74  ;  memoir, 
by  Mr.  C.  Winston,  on  the  North  Rose 
window,  Lincoln  Cathedral, "21 1 ;  Saxon 
urns  and  bone  combs  found  at  Kirton, 
in  Lindsay,  27.5 ;  urn  found  at  Ancaster, 
276  ;  bone  disks  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
278  ;  seal  of  the  Commistsary  of  Lin- 
coln, now  in  Mr.  Hay  ward's  possession, 

Lombardy,  iron  crown  of,  at  Monza,  14. 

Long,  Mr.  C.  E.,  exhibits  a  pair  of  silver 
cups,  formerly  belonging  to  Lyons'  Inn, 
290  ;  a  miniature  of  William  Allington, 
ib. 

Longstaffe,  Mr.  W.  H.,  exhibits  impressions 
of  seals,  from  originals  belonging  to  Sir 
\V.  Lawson,  181  ;  his  memoir  on  the 
connection  of  Scotland  with  the  Pil- 
grimage of  Grace,  ■VM. 

Lothian,  its  Position  prior  to  its  annexation 
to  Scotliind,  301. 

Lows,  heathen  burial-places  mentioned  in 
Anglo-Saxon  documents,  124,  i;}0. 

Lyons'  lim,  silver  cups  formerly  there  pre- 
sented by  Giles  Allington,  290. 


M. 


M'Caul,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  remarks  on  a 
Roman  Inscription  found  at  Rath,  172. 

M'Pherson,  Dr.,  hi.s  excavations  at  Kcrtch, 
6.5,  196  ;  deposits  in  the  British 
Museum  the  antii^uities  there  found, 
199,201. 

Maclean,  Rev.  H.,  his  notice  of  Saxon  anti- 
quities found  at  Caistor,  174. 

Mail,  notices  of  linen  armour  quilted  witli, 
347. 

Malvern,  Great,  bars  of  steel  found  near, 
81. 

Man,  Isle  of  : — sculptured  crosses  and 
inscriptions  in  Runes  there,  78  ; 
observations  on  the  peculiar  character 
of  its  sculptured  monuments,  186,  1.9,5; 
fragment  of  a  cross  found  at  Kirk 
Braddan,  263  ;  cast  from  a  seal  of 
Thomas,  Bishop  of  Man,  found  in 
Ireland,  3.56. 

Manchester,  proposed  Exhibition  of  Ancient 
Art  there,  77  ;  collections  formed  by 
Mr.  G.  Scharf  and  Mr.  Waring,  371; 


visit  of  the   Members  of  the  Institute 
to  the  Exiiibitiun,  372. 
Manning,  Rev.  C.  R.,  exhibits  an  impression 

of  the  seal  of  Robert  Archer,  .96. 
Mary,  (ineen  of  Scots,  Catalogue  of  portraits 
of  her  in  Prince  Labanotl's  ])o».seH8ion, 
277  ;  engraving  fi'onj  a  ]iortrait  in  his 
collection     presented,    211.5  ;    ])ropo»cd 
exhibition   of   Poriraiti    of   her,    277, 
3.53  ;    encouragement    given    to    that 
exhibition    by    ller    Majesty    and    the 
Prince  Consort,  382. 
Massie,  Rev.  W.   H.,  his  exertions  to  pro- 
mote   archtcology   in    Cheshire,  291, 
294. 
Mayer,  Mr.,  antiquities  from  his  muaeum 
exhiljitei  at  the    Chester    Meeting  of 
the  Institute,  369  ;  his  Address  on  tlio 
presentation  of  a  mazer-bowl  to  Lord 
Talbot,  378. 
MiDDLi;si:x  : — Ani-lo-Saxon  documents  re- 
lating to  Send  and  Sudbury,  .58  ;  stone 
celt  found  on    llounslow    Ileatli,  82 ; 
account    of    a    singular     building    at 
Hackney,  175  ;  bronze  celt  found  near 
Staines,  279. 
Middleh.im     College,    Yorkshire,    statutes 
by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for, 
160. 
Milton,  knife  and  fork  formerly  in  possession 
of  his  widow,  89  ;  remarks  on  tiie  date 
of  her  decease,  90. 
Minty,  Mr.,  remarks  on  a  bow  of  horn  in 

his  possession,  284. 
Mirror,  occurring  as  a  symbol  on  sculptured 
slabs  in  Scotiatul,  1 92  ;  Roniaii,  found 
at  Caistor,  Norf(dk,  287. 
Mitres,    preserved    in     the     Treasury    at 

Monza,  21. 
Mold,   notices  of  the   gold    corslet   found 
there,   292 ;    scene    of    the   AUelujah 
Victory,  320. 
MoNMouTMsuiiiE  : — scrI   for   the  cliancery 
of,  found  near   Monmouth,  .5.5  ;  traces 
of    Roman    potteries   near   Chepstow, 
27G  ;     inscril)ed    brass    plate    in    the 
church    of   Usk,   289  ;    bronze  spear- 
bead  found  near  Cardiff,  3,57. 
Monza,  memoir  by  Mr.  W.  Burges  on  the 
gifts  of  (iueen   Theodelinda,  and  pre- 
cious relics  there,  8  ;  relicpiary  there, 
enclosing  wood  of  the  Holy  Cross,  12  ; 
gold  cross  presented  by  Pope  Gregory, 

13  ;  iron   crown   of  Lombardy    there, 

14  ;  Theodelinda's  Hen  and  Chickens, 
K),  280  ;  gifts  of  UerengHrius  there, 
20  ;  ivory  diptjchs,  //*.  ;  the  frontal  of 
tlie  High  Ahar  described,  22. 

Moi'gan,  Mr.  Octavius,  exhibits  various 
Astrolabes,  9(),  289  ;  silver  ring  and 
reliquaries,  96;  papal  rings,  177  ;  his 
notices  *of  Eating  ami  Drinkin?,  28,5  ; 
exhibits  a  silver  talisman,  288  ;  im- 
pression of  an  inscribed  brass  plate  at 
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Usk,  289  ;  his  observations  on  the  Art 
of  Watchmaking,  353. 

Morris  Dance  represented  on  an  ivory 
tablet  at  Verceili,  75. 

Mosaic  pavement?,  found  at  Kenchester, 
Herefordsliire,  83  ;  at  Rudge  Coppice, 
AVilts,  282. 

Mother  o'pearl.usedin  mediaeval  goldsmiths' 
work,  14. 

Museum,  British  ;  antiquities  from  Kertch 
deposited  there  by  Dr.  M'Pherson,  69, 
199,  201;  bronze  celt  found  in  the 
Crimea,  there,  9 1 ;  bronze  sword-hilt 
and  scabbard  found  at  Worton,  Lan- 
cashire, 91  ;  fragments  of  the  gold  corslet 
found  at  Mold,  292;  inscribed  tablet 
found  at  Benwell,  on  the  Roman  Wall, 
there  preserved,  359. 

of    the    Royal    Irish    Academy, 

notices  of  the  Catalogue  of,  by  ^Ir. 
Wilde,  296. 

established  by  the  Earl  Bathurst 

at  Cirencester,  account  of,  by  Professor 
Buckman,  354. 


N. 


Napier,  Mr.  M.,  his  memoir  on  the  Pro- 
gress of  Science  in  Scotland, with  a  com- 
parison between  Napier  of  !Merchiston 
and  Newton,  221. 

Neaves,  Lord,  his  memoir  on  the  Ossianic 
Controversy,  25. 

Nesbitt,  Mr.  A.,  his  memoir  on  an  engraved 
brass  triptych  at  Susa,  207. 

Neville,  Hon.  R.  C,  his  notices  of  Roman 
remains  found  in  Essex,  63  ;  exhibits 
a  diminutive  bronze   bird  found  with 
Roman   remains  and  other  relics,  ib. 
74  ;  silver   brooches    found    at   Great 
Chesterlord,  85  ;  Irish  gold  ornament  j 
in  his  museum,   176  ;  stone  maul  or  i 
pestle  found  near   Audley   End,    357;  i 
rings  of  the   Anglo-Saxon   and  other 
periods,  ib. 

Nichols,  Mr.  J.  G.,  his  proposed  publica-  ! 
tion  on  topographical  and  genealogical 
subjects,  296. 

Nightingale,  Mr.  J.  E.,  exhibits  a  vessel  of 
metal  found  near  Wilton,  93  ;  a  silver 
ring  found  at  Ugford,  W'ilts,  ib. 

Noake,   Mr.,    notices  of    his    publications 
relating    to    Worcester    and  Worces-  | 
tershire,  97.  j 

Norfolk  : — inscribed  cross  found  at  Isling-  i 
ton,  74  ;  sepulchral  brasses  at  Wal- 1 
Bingham,  93 ;  seal  of  Robert  Archer 
found  at  Diss,  96 ;  Roman  brooch  i 
found  at  Caistor,  176  ;  seal  in  Mr.  , 
Fitch's  collection,  found  'at  Wotton, 
179  ;  drawings  of  ancient  paintings  at  j 
Ingham,  285  ;  ornament  in  Mr.  Fjtch's  ! 


collection,  found  near  SwafiFham,  287  ; 
Roman  mirror  found  at  Caistor,  ib. 

Northamptonshire: — photographs  of  archi- 
tectural examples  in,  76. 

Northumberland  :  —  Roman  remains  at 
Htmnum  and  at  High  Rochester  no- 
ticB'l,  5 ;  sepulchral  cist  and  urn  found  at 
Amble,  281 ;  cup  found  at  lludge,  Wilt- 
shire, with  the  names  of  stations  on  the 
Roman  Wall,  283  ;  inscribed  leaden 
plate  found  at  Holy  Island,  285  ;  draw- 
ings of  ancient  buildings  and  antiquities, 
286  ;  symbols  incised  on  rocks  near 
Doddington,  ib.  ;  fragment  of  a  Roman 
Mirror  in  Mr.  Clayton's  museum 
288  ;  observations  on  Roman  roads 
in  Northumberland,  314;  gold  ring 
found  at  Corbridge,  358  ;  inscribed 
legionary  stone  found  at  Benwell,  ib. 

Northumberland,  the  Duke  of,  sepulchral 
urn  in  his  museum  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
282,  ?!.;  exhibits  the  Roman  bronze 
cup  found  at  Rudge,  282  ;  drawings  of 
ancient  buildings  and  vestiges  in 
Northumberland,  286  ;  gold  ring  found 
at  Corbridge,  357  ;  matrices  of  seals  of 
the  Percy  family,  ib.  ;  miniature  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  by  Gerbier,  358. 

Nottinghamshire  :  —  sepulchral  slab  at 
Southwell  minster,  76. 


O. 


Oakes,  Capt.,  photographs  presented  by  him, 

363. 
Oghams,  inscribed  on  sculptured  slabs   in 

Scotland,  196. 
Oils,  sacred,  preserved  as  reliques  at  Monza, 

13. 
Ormerod,  Dr.,  notice  of  Roman  potteries 

near  Chepstow  communicated  by   him, 

276  ;    presents    his   niemoii*    on     the 

Cheshire  Domesday,  293. 
Ossianic    controversy,    memoir    by    Lord 

Neaves,  25. 
Oxfordshire  : — Implement  of  stag's  horn 

found  in  Wychwood  Forest,  82. 


P. 


Paintings,  ancient,  representing  Our  Lord, 

95. 
Papworth,  Mr.,  his  proposed  publication  of 

an  Ordinary  of  Arms,  394. 
Parker,  Mr.  J.  H.,  his  notices  of  St.  John's 

Church,    Chester,    370  ;     of    Chester 

Cathedral,  373. 
Parkinson,   Mr.   G.    H.,   exhibits    daggers 

found  in  the  Thames,  1 78. 
Percy  family,  matrices  of  their  seals,  357. 
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Petit,  Rev.  J.  L.,  liis  notices  of  Niuitwiili 
chureii,  3if0. 

revcrisey,  ])n)|iosed  puMication  on  tlio  ox- 
cavntions  tliere,  2.')()_ 

riersbridf^e,  Uui'liani,  llomnn  remains  found 
tliere,  7fl. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  its  connection  with 
Scotland,  83 1. 

Pottergate,  ancieut  road  in  Lincolnshire  so 
called.  141. 

Pottery,  Roman,  found  in  Essex,  by 
lion.  H.  C  Neville,  63,  HH  ;  amphonu 
and  urns  found  in  tombs  at  Kertcli, 
67  ;  urns  found  in  South  America,  70  ; 
Roman  urn  an<l  coins  found  at  Cay- 
thorpe,  Lincolnshire,  142  ;  Anglo-Saxon 
urns  found  at  South  ^^'illingham,  177  ; 
amphora  of  unusual  size  found  in  the 
Crimea,  197,  200  ;  sepulchral  urns 
found  at  Kirton  in  Lindscy,  Lincoln- 
shire, 275  ;  traces  of  Roman  potteries 
near  Chepstow,  276  ;  sepulchrul  urn 
found  in  a  cist  at  Amble,  282  ;  sepul- 
chral urns  found  in  Ireland,  393. 

Poynter,  Mr.  A.,  his  appeal  regarding  the 
preservation  of  the  ancient  church  at 
Dovor  Castle,  276. 

Prayers,  or  de  Pratis,  notices  of  the 
Cheshii'e  family  of  that  name,  349. 

Publications,  Archaeological,  notices  and 
annouiicfmenis  of:  —  Worcester  in 
Olden  Times  ;  Notes  and  Queries  for 
Worcestershire,  by  Mr.  John  Noake, 
97  ;  Ephesus  and  the  Temple  of  Diana, 
by  Mr.  E.  Falkener,  9!!;  the  Scul|)tured 
Stones  of  Scotland,  185  ;  antiquities 
of  Kertch,  by  Dr.  M'Pherson,  196; 
Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities  in  the 
museum  of  the  R.  L  Academy,  by  Mr. 
Wilde,  206,  388  ;  Journal  of  the 
Chester  Archaeological  Society,  291  ; 
Hone  Ferales,  by  Mr.  Kemble,  295  ; 
Catalogue  of  materials  for  English 
Histoiy,  (6.  ;  Topographer  and  Genea- 
logist, by  Mr.  J.-  G.  Nichols,  296  ; 
Report  on  Excavations  at  Pevensey, 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Smith,  ib.  ;  Ordinary  of 
Arms,  by  Mr.  Papworth,  394. 


Q 


Quendon,  Essex,  sepulchral  remains  found 
there,  63. 


R. 


Raine,  Rev.  J.,  communicates  the  unpub- 
lished Statutes  for  Middlehani  College, 
160. 

Ready,  Mr.,  exhibits  impressions  of  the  seals 
of   Richard  Bcauchamp,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, and  of  Grimesby  Abbey,  77. 
TOL.    XIT. 


Rliind,  Mr.  A.  II.,  account  of  his  explora- 
tions in  Kgyi't,  84. 
Richardson,  Mr.  E.,  exhibits  jihotographs 
of  Weils  Cathedral  and  Ulnsiotibury 
Abbey, 77  ;  casisfrom  scale  at  Kilkenny 
Ciistle,  i)(;. 
Ring,  with  a  key  attiched,  fnnnd  Bt  Kertch, 
()8,  70  ;  Roman,  found  at  ("hcstt-rford, 
Essex,  74  ;  of  silver,  found  at  rgford, 
A\ilt«,  93  :  of  silver,  in  .Mr.  ().  .Mercian's 
Collection,  177;  gold  ring  fmnid  in 
Diiiset,  in  possession  of  the  Mai'<|uis  of 
Westminster,  287  ;  the  Darnky  Ring, 
found  at  Eoiherin^liay  Castle,  297  ; 
Saxon  and  other  rings  in  the  collection 
of  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Neville,  .357  ;  Roman 
gold  ring  foinid  at  Corbriilgo,  !>>. 
Ring-dials,  in  |)Ossession    of   Mr.  Octavius 

Morgan,  289. 
Roads,  ancient,  in  Britain,  99  ;  the  Potter- 
gate  in  Lincolnshire,  141. 
Robson,  Dr.,  his  Memoir  on  the  Allelujah 

Victory,  320. 
Rock,  the  Very  Hev.  Dr.,  exhibits  drawings 
of  sepulchral  efiigies  at  Rome,  93  ;  his 
remarks  on  Anglo-Saxon  vessels  or 
Gabafce,  174  ;  on  silver  votive  cups  in 
the  CoUegio  Romano,  283. 
Rogers,  Mr.   J.,  exhibits  a  silver  hnrling- 

ball  from  Cornwall,  .96. 
Rolls,  Mr.,  exhibits  a  bronze  spear  found 

near  Cardiff,  357. 
Roman  ANTi<iuiTiES  : — memoir  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Bruce,  on  the  Advantages  of  the 
Study  of,  1  ;  remains  found  at  Huinmm 
and  High  Rochester,  5;  altars  dedicated 
by  Tungrians  and  Batavians  in  Scot- 
land, 7  ;  ivory  dipfychs  at  Monza, 21  ; 
sepulchral  urn  found  in  Essex,  63  ; 
interments  and  coins  found  at  Carle- 
bury,  Durham,  78  ;  reliques  found  at 
Kenchester,  Herefordshire,  83  ;  notices 
of  roads  and  remains  of  a  station  at 
Caersws,^Iontc;onierysliire,84 ;  memoir 
on  the  Four  Roman  Ways,  9;»;  reliqucs 
found  at  Caythor]ie,  Lincolnshire,  140  ; 
notice  by  Rev.  l)i\  M'Canl  of  an  in- 
scription found  at  Bath,  172;  traces 
of  potteries  neai*  Chepstow,  276  ;  in- 
scription at  Ismid,  in  Anatolia,  279  ; 
drawings  by  Carter,of  inscribed  stones 
at  Durham,  and  of  a  mosaic  pavement 
at  Leicester,  280  ;  notices  of  the 
enamelled  cup  found  at  Rudge,  \\'ilts, 
282  ;  fibula  and  coins  found  on  the 
Downs,  in  Wilis, 287;  fibula  found  near 
Swafflinm,  Norfolk,  287  ;  miiTors  found 
in  England,  288  ;  remains  supposed  to 
be  of  the  station  Coiulati:,  at  Kindcrton, 
Cheshire,  291  ;  altars  and  various  anti- 
quities found  at  Chester,  292  ;  tile 
bearing  a  representation  of  a  Rctiariut, 
ill.  ;  notices  of  roads  in  Northumlier- 
land,  314  ;  antiquities  in  the  museum 
3    K 
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at  Cirencester,  354  ;  conduit  pipes  found 
at  Chichester,  356  ;  inscriptions  found 
in  Northumberland,  358  ;  notices  of 
legionary  symbols,  359. 

Rome,  monument  of  Sir  Edward  Carne 
there,  76  ;  effigies  of  English  dignitaries, 
93  ;  silver  votive  cups  in  the  museum 
of  the  Collegio  Romano,  283  ;  sea's  of 
the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Spirit  there, 
363. 

Rotario,  Bonifaccio,  votive  chapel  bnilt  by 
him  on  Mont  Cenis,  208. 

Rouen,  seal  of  St.  Bernard  in  the  museum 
there,  51. 

Rudge,  Wilts,  enamelled  Roman  cup  found 
there,  282. 

Runes,  on  a  sculptured  stone  at  Kirk 
Braddan,  Isle  of  Man,  262  ;  on  the 
Huuterston  brooch,  359. 


Salvin,  Mr.,  his  account  of  an  inscribed 
leaden  plate  found  at  Holy  Island,  285  ; 
of  a  singular  interment  and  architec- 
tural peculiarities  at  Flixton  church, 
360. 

Samian  ware,  found  in  the  Crimea,  67  ; 
at  Kinderton,  Cheshire,  291. 

Scarborough,  Yorkshire,  fabricated  anti- 
quities produced  there,  1 72. 

Scarth,  Rev.  H.  M.,  communicates  remarks 
:i  on  a  Roman  inscription  at  Bath,  172. 

Scawton,  Yorkshire,  ancient  bell  there, 
284. 

Scotland  : — altars  dedicated  by  Tungrians 
and  Batavians  in  the  service  of  Rome, 
7  ;  memoir  by  Lord  Neaves  on  the 
Ossianic  Controversy,  25  ;  memoir  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burton,  on  the  analogy 
between  the  architecture  of  France  and 
of  Scotland,  38  ;  general  observations 
on  Scottish  Castles,  41  ;  remarks  on 
the  building  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  46  ; 
grant  by  Eilgar  to  Thor  Longus,  48  ; 
sepulchral  slabs  supposed  to  have  been 
brouglit  from  Zona,  88  ;  seal  of  Mar- 
garet, Duchess  of  Brittany,  daughter  of 
William  the  Lion,  181  ;  Sculptured 
Stones,  and  peculiar  Symbols  found  on 
them,  185  ;  memoir  by  Mr.  Napier  on 
the  Progress  of  Science,  and  comparison 
between  Napier  of  Merehiston  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  221  ;  ca^-tsfrom  antiqui- 
ties of  stone  and  celt  moulds,  exhibited 
by  Mr.  H.  Laing,  278  ;  notice  of  the 
Darnley  Ring,  297  ;  m-moir  by  Mr.H. 
Hinde  on  the  Position  of  Lotliian,  prior 
to  its  annexation  to  Scotland,  301  ; 
connection  of  King  Arthur  with  Scottish 
history,  304  ;  connection  of  Scotland 
with  the   Pilgrimage  of  Grace,   331  ; 


cast  or  the  Hunterston  brooch  exhibited, 
359. 

Sculpture  :  fragments  of  a  Roman  statue 
found  at  Cay thorpe,  Lincolnshire,  142  ; 
sepulchral  effigy  at  Aldworth,  Berks, 
143  ;  effigy  at  Chew  Magna,  Somerset, 
158  ;  sepulchral  slabs  in  Scotland, 
194. 

Seals,  Medieval:  —  of  Thor  Longus,  48; 
of  pointed-ovsl  form,  49  ;  ot  St.  Ber- 
nard, his  earlier  seal,  50  ;  matrix  of 
his  later  seal  in  the  museum  at  Rouen, 
51  ;  of  Henry  le  Chamberlayn,  52;  of 
Louis  of  Savoy,  53  ;  privy  seal  of  Joan 
Beaufort,  Queen  of  Scots,  54  ;  a  larger 
seal  of  that  queen,  55  ;  of  Edward  IV. 
for  his  chancery  of  Monmouth,  ib.  ; 
of  Edward  IV.,  for  his  Earldom  of 
March,  56;  matrices  sometimes  altered, 
ib.  ;  additional  observations  on  the 
seals  of  Edgar  and  Offa,  at  Paris,  57  ; 
seal  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  77  ;  of  GrimesHy  Abbey,  ?6; 
mati'ices  found  at  Dunwieh,  Suffolk,  t6.; 
seal  of  Alan  de  Sutton,  79  ;  of  Juliana 
de  St.  John,  80  ;  of  Sixhille  Priorj", 
,  Lincolnshire,  81  ;  of  Robert  Archer, 
96  ;  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  and  other 
seals  at  Kilkenny  Castle,  ib.;  of  jet, 
fabricated  in  Yorkshire,  171  ;  matrix 
found  at  York,  in  possession  of  Rev.  J. 
Greville,  Chester,  179  ;  found  at 
Wotton,  Norfolk,  in  possession  of  Mr. 
"Fitch,  ib.  ;  seal  of  Margai'et,  countess 
of  Richmond,  181  f  of  Roger  Beriram, 
lord  of  Mitford,  ib. ;  of  Edward  I.,  290  ; 
of  St,  Mary's  Priory,  Chester,  with 
singular  reverse,  293  ;  seal  for  Statutes 
Merchant  at  Chester,  294  ;  mayoralty 
seal  of  that  city,  ib.  ',  Remarks  on  the 
History  of  Seals,  by  Hev.  W.  H.  Classic, 
ib.;  seals  of  the  Black  Prince,  351  ;  of 
Thomas,  bishop  of  Man,  356  ;  leaden 
matrix  of  the  seal  of  Henry  de  Percy, 
found  in  the  Thames,  357  ;  silver  seal 
of  one  of  the  Percy  family,  ib. ;  silver 
seal  of  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumber- 
land^ engraved  by  Simon,  358  ;  official 
seal  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  as  high- 
admiral,  engraved  by  Simon,  ib. ;  of 
the  commissary  of  Lincoln,  368  ;  matrix 
found  at  Peterborough,  ib.  ;  seals  of 
the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at 
Rome,  ib.  ;  collection  of  matrices  at 
Nismes,  noticed,  ib. 

Sebastopol,  relics  from,  exhibited  by  Major 
Walker,  279. 

Sepulchral  A.ntiquities  : — Roman  inter- 
ments in  Essex,  63  ;  infants  buried  ad- 
jacent to  walls,  64';  examination  of 
ancient  sepulchres  in  the  Crimea,  66, 
68,  1 98  ;  notices  of  Heathen  burials  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Charters,  78, 1 19  ;  Roman 
i-emaius  at  Carlebury,   Durham,   ib.  ; 
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evidence  regarding  the  use  of  cremation 
in  England,  135  ;  notii-c  of  sepulchral 
usages  ill  Germany,  \H6  ;  Inanelies  of 
box-tree  found  in  graves,  157  ;  \valnut.s 
found  in  tombs  at  Kertch,  '2()"2  ;  sea- 
weed found  there,  204  ;  cinerary  urns 
found  at  Kirton,  in  Lindsoy,  27.'>  ',  se- 
pulchral cist  at  Amble,  Northumber- 
land, 281  ;  singular  grave  fountl  in  the 
tower,  Flixton  Church,  yuifollc,  3G0  ; 
interments  found  at  Pylchley,  'M'2. 
Sepulchral  Brasses  ;  at  liraunton,  Devon, 
76  ;  at  St.  Micliael's  ronkcvil,  Corn- 
wall, 93  ;  at  Walsinghani,  Norfolk,  ib.  ; 
engraved  triptych  at  Susb,  resembling 
Flemish  brasses  in  workmanship,  201!. 

Effigies,  of  English  dignitaries  at 

Rome,  9:5  ;  of  the  De  la  Beche  family 
at  Aldworth,  Berks.  144,  14G  ;  at  Chew 
Magna,  Somerset,  158  ;  at  Warrington, 
294. 

Slabs  ;  at  Southwell  minster,  76 ; 

in  Scotland,  sculptured  with  symbols, 
88  ;  at  Chester,  294. 

Shakspeare,  portrait  of,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Westwood,  362. 

Sherborne  Abbey,  Dorset,  notices  of  Archi- 
tectural remains  there,  70. 

Shire  Lane,  Bucks,  ancient  line  of  road, 
273. 

Shropshire  : — inscribed  stone  found  at 
Shrewsbury,  72 ;  proposed  restorations 
at  Battlefield  church,  89. 

Sixhille  Priory,  Lincolnshire,  seal  of,  81. 

Sling-stones,  anciently  used  in  Ireland, 
392. 

Smith,  Mr.  C.  Roach,  his  proposed  publica- 
tion on  Pevensey,  2',i6. 

Smith,  Mr.  W.  J.  Bernhard,  exhibits  an 
implement  of  stag's  horn  found  in 
Wychwood  Forest,  82  ;  Persian  and 
Turkish  weapons,  280  ;  a  German  ma- 
zouelle,  281. 

Somersetshire  : — sepulchral  effigy  at  Chew 
Magna,  158  ;  notice  of  a  Roman  In- 
scription found  at  Bath,  1 72. 

Southwell  minster,  sepulchral  slab  there, 
76. 

Spalding,  Mr.  F.,  communicates  a  notice  of 
a  seal  found  at  Dunwich,  77. 

Spear-head,  of  bronze,  found  near  Cardiff, 
357;  found  in  the  Severn,  ib. ;  mould 
for  casting  such  weapons  found  in  Ire- 
land, 392. 

Specula,  Roman  mirrors,  found  in  England, 
287. 

Spoon,  found  at  Winchester,  279  ;  found  at 
Devizes,  280. 

Spur,  Roman,  found  at  Kenchestcr,  83  ; 
pryck-spur  represented  on  an  engraved 
triptych  at  Susa,  208. 

Squier,  Mr.,  his  account  of  precious  stones, 
called  Calchihuis,  70. 

Steel,  bars  of,  found  near  Malvern,  81. 


Stone,  antiquities  of : — arrow-head  of  flint 
found  near  Piersbridge,  79  ;  celt  found 
on  Ilouiislow  Ileaili,  82  ;  weapon 
brought  fron  Jamaica,  ib.  ;  use  of 
stag's  horn  in  hnftiiig  wenpons  of  stone, 
ib. ;  dishes  of  flint  found  in  Yorkshire, 
83  ;  fabrications  of  weapons  of  stone 
in  Yorkshire,  171  ;  relics  found  in  a 
sepulchral  cist  at  Amble,  281  ;  weapons 
found  at  Iloxne,  Suffolk,  287  ;  pestle 
found  near  Audley  End,  357  ;  objects 
of  various  classes  found  in  Ireland, 
390,  391. 

Strangford,  the  Viscount,  Gnostic  gem  in 
his  collection  noticed,  190. 

Stuart,  Mr.  J.,  his  work  on  the  Sculptured 
Stones  of  Scotland,  185. 

Sl'Ifoi.k  : — seals  found  at  Dunwich,  77  ; 
ring  in  Mr.  Whincopp's  collection, 
found  at  Laxfield,  177  ;  ttint  weajwna 
found  at  Iloxne,  287  ;  singular  grave 
found  within  the  tower  of  Flixton 
church,  360. 

Surrey  : — coin  of  Faustina,  found  at  Ilor- 
ley,  74  ;  gold  Gaulish  coin  found  there, 
ib.  ;  singular  licence  to  an  inhabitant 
of  Nutfield  to  absent  himself  from  his 
parish  church,  277. 

Susa,  in  Piedmont,  engraved  brass  triptych 
there,  207. 

Sussex  : — proposed  publication  on  excava- 
tions at  Pevensey,  296  ;  Roman  con- 
duit found  near  Chichester,  35G  ;  pestle 
or  muUer  of  stone  found  at  Pulborough, 
357. 

Sword,  its  occurrence  amongst  symbols  on 
Scottish  sepulchral  slabs,  88  ;  with 
enamelled  scabbard,  in  the  Keswick 
museum,  92 ;  found  in  the  river 
Witham,  near  Lincoln,  ib. 

Symbols  on  Scottish  Sculptured  Stones, 
188  ;  possibly  of  Gnostic  origin,  190  ; 
of  singular  character  incised  on  rocks 
in  Northumberland,  286  ;  adopted  as 
distinctions  of  the  Roman  Legions, 
359. 


Talbot  de  Malahide,  the  Lord,  his  notices 
of  the  exhibition  of  portraits  of  Mary 
Stuart,  353  ;  his  address  at  the  Chester 
meeting,  3G8  ;  muzer-liowl  presented 
to  him  by  the  Lancashire  Historic  So- 
ciety,  373. 

Talisman,  of  silver,  with  Hebrew  characters, 
in  Mr.  Morgan's  collection,  288. 

Tesselated  pavements  found  at  Kenchcster, 
83  ;  at  Rudge  Coppice,  Wilts,  282  ; 
at  Cirencester,  now  preserved  in  the 
museum  there,  354. 

Thau,  its  occurrence  as  a  sjinbol  on  sepul- 
chral slabs,  76. 

Theodelinda,  Queen  of  the   Lombards,  her 
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gifts  to  Jlonza,  8  ;  her  crown,  14  ;  hen 
and  chickens  of  silver,  16  ;  her  tomb, 
24. 

Thor  Longus,  his  seal,  48. 

Thorold,  Mr.,  dagger  and  gold  armlet  in 
his  possession,  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
92. 

Tiles,  mediseval,  found  at  Rochester,  289  ; 
at  Chester,  294. 

Tingewicke,  Nicholas  de,  physician  to 
Edward  I.,  268. 

Tore  ring,  found  in  Dorset,  287. 

Traherue,  Rev.  J.  M.,  his  notice  of  the 
monument  of  Sir  Edward  Carne,  at 
Rome,  76. 

Trollope,  Mr.  A.,  communicates  impressions 
from  seals  found  at  Lincoln  and  Peter- 
borough, 363. 

Trollope,  Rev.  E.,  his  notices  of  an  ena- 
melled perfume  box  and  a  bronze  relic, 
found  at  Little  Humby,  75  ;  exhibits  a 
dagger  and  a  gold  armlet,  found  in 
I.iucolnshire,  92  ;  his  account  of 
Roman  remains  at  Cay  thorpe,  Lincoln- 
shire, 140  ;  of  Saxon  urns  found  in  the 
same  county,  177,  275  ;  of  a  Roman 
ui-n  found  at  Ancaster,  276. 


U. 


Urns,  not  invariably  found  in  interments  by 
cremation,  136  ;  fabrications  of  imita- 
tive Bx'itish  urns  in  Yorkshire,  172; 
cinerary  urns  found  in  Lincolnshire, 
177,  275;  sepulchral  urns  found  in 
Ireland,  393.  See  Pottery,  and  Sepul- 
chral Antiquities. 

Usk,  inscribed  brass  plate  in  the  church 
there,  289. 


Varangians,  supposed  traces  of,  found  in 
excavations  at  Kerich,  69,  206. 

Vernon,  Mr.  W.  F.,  commimicates  a  notice 
of  a  Roman  inscription  in  AnatoUa, 
279., 

W. 

Wales  :— notice  of  the  monument  of  Sir 
Edward  Carne,  of  Llandough,  Glamor- 
ganshire, 76  ;  map  of  Roman  remains 
at  Caersws,  Montgomeryshire,  exhi- 
bited, 84  ;  bronze  tripod  pot  found  in 
Mirionethshire,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Wynne,  177;  notices  of  the  gold  cors- 
let found  near  Mold,  292  ;  observations 
on  the  castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Con- 
way, 375,  379  ;  memoir  by  Dr.  liobson 
on  the  Allelujah  Victory,  324  ;  pestle 
or  maul  of  stone  found  in  Holyhead 
Island,  357. 


Walford,  Mr.  W.  S.,  his  observations  on  me- 
diaeval seals,  48  ;  on  documents  relating 
to  Lincolnshire,  79;  his  memoir  on  an 
effigy  in  Aldworth  Chm-ch,  Berks,  with 
notices  of  the  De  la  Beche  family, 
144  ;  his  observations  on  a  certificate 
by  the  Black  Prince  regarding  Thomas 
de  Prayers,  349. 

Walker,  Major,  Roman  inscription  found 
by  him  at  Ismid,  279  ;  Crimean  relics 
in  his  possession,  ib. 

Walker,  Miss  M.,  Roman  antiquities  found 
at  Kenchester,  exhibited  by,  83. 

Walnuts,  found  with  ancient  interments,  69, 
203. 

Walsingham,  Norfolk,  sepulchral  brasses 
there,  93. 

Waring,  Mr.  J.  B.,  his  notices  of  the  pro- 
posed Exhibition  of  Ancient  Art  at 
Manchester,  77. 

Warner,  Rev.  J.  Lee,  exhibits  impressions 
of  sepulchral  brasses  at  Walsingham, 
93. 

Watches,  observations  on  their  early  con- 
struction, 353  ;  watches  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  Mary  Stuart,  354. 

Watling  Street,  observations  on  its  course, 
99,104,112. 

Way,  Mr.  A.,  his  observations  on  mediaeval 
seals,  48  ;  exhibits  a  coin  of  Faustina 
found  in  Surrey,  75  ;  his  notices  of  se- 
pulchral slabs  in  Scotland,  88  ;  obser- 
vations on  a  bill  of  medicines  furnished 
•  for  Edward  I.,  267  ;  on  the  Rudge  cup, 
in  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland, 282  ;  ou  the  Darnley  Ring, 
297  ;  on  a  seal  of  the  Black  Prince, 
351  ;  on  a  head-piece  of  Brigandine 
armour,  found  in  Kent,  345. 

Webb,  Mr.  G.  Bish,  exhibits  a  bronze  celt 
found  near  Staines,  279 ;  a  Roman 
ampulla  of  glass,  ib. 

Webb,  Mr.  J.,  exhibits  sculptures  in  ivory, 
362. 

Westmoreland  : — enamelled  box  found  at 
Kirby  Thoi-e,  75. 

Westwood,  Mr.,  communicates  Anglo-Saxon 
documents  preserved  at  Lambeth,  61  ; 
exhibits  illustrations  of  Celtic  and 
ancient  Irish  ornamentation,  84  ;  draw- 
ings of  St.  WoUos'  Church,  Monmou'h- 
sliire,  ib. ;  his  observations  on  sculp- 
tured monuments  and  symbols  in  Scot- 
land, 87,  185  ;  exhibits  a  portrait  of 
Shakspeare,  362. 

Whincopp,  Mr.  W.,  exhibits  Anglo-Saxon 
rings  and  other  ornaments,  177. 

Wight,  Isle  of,  Anglo-Saxon  ornaments 
found  tiiere,  74. 

Wilde,  Mr.,  his  Catalogue  of  Antiquities  in 
the  museumof  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
296,  388. 

Willemcnt,  Mr., exhibits  a  brigati dine  head- 
piece, found  in  Keut,  345. 
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Wilton,  Rev.  E.,  exhibits  a  spoou  found  at 
Devizes,  '2X0  ;  a  bronze  fibula  found 
near  Great  CUevercIl,  Wilt",  '_'1{7. 

Wiltshire  : — meuil  bowl  lound  near  Wil- 
ton, t)3  ;  silver  riiii^  found  at  Ugford, 
ib.  ;  notice  of  Cissa's  Harrow  near 
Overton,  \2i.)  ;  supposed  allusion  to  a 
Cromlecii  in  Wiltshire,  ]'Mi  ;  spoon 
found  at  Devizes,  280  ;  Roman  cup 
and  tcsselated  pavement  found  at 
Rudf^e,  2}!2  ;  proposed  publication  on 
Edington  church,  287. 

Winchester,  notice  of  MSS.  iu  the  college 
library,  71t  ;  brooch  and  other  relics 
found  there,  exhibited  by  Rev.  J.  G. 
Chester,  270. 

Winston,  Mr.  C,  memoir  on  the  North 
Rose  window,  Lincoln  minster,  211  ; 
his.  observations  on  ruby  glass,  217, 
and  additional  notes. 

Worcestershire: — steel  bars  found  near 
Alalvern,  81 ;  works  by  Mr.  Noake  on 
the  History  and  Antiijuitics  of  Woi*- 
cester  ami  the  county  noticed,  .')7. 

Worton,  Lancashire,  bronze  scabbard  and 
sword-hilt  found  there,  91. 

Wraken-dyke,  Co.  Durham,  103,  n. 


Wyatt,  Mr.    T.    II.,  exhibits   plans    of   an 

ancient  buildin<;  at  Hackney,  17'i. 
Wychwood  Forest,  relir  of  stag's  hiirn  used 

for    haftiiig    a    stone    weapon,   found 

tlu-re,  H2. 
Wymiham,  Mrs.,  communicates  a  notice  of 

rings  foun<I  in  Dorset,  2(!7. 
Wynne,  Mr.    W.    W.,  exhibits    a    bronze 

tripod  pot   found    in    Merionethuiiire, 

177. 


Yorkshire  : — disks  of  flint  found  near 
Malton  and  Pickering,  8.'{  ;  original 
Statutes  for  Middlehani  College,  ItJO  ; 
fabrications  of  imitative  ai)ti(]uities 
of  stone,  171  ;  fabrications  of  seals 
of  jet,  ib.;  seal  found  at  York,  in 
possession  of  Rev.  J.  G.  Chester, 
179  ;  bell  at  Scawton,  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  IJyIand 
Abbey,  2U4  ;  metal  mortar  of  the 
Infirmary  of  St.  Mary's,  York,  285  ; 
enamelled  candlestick  found  at  York, 
289. 
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